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Willi Iho o{ Dali^fulo'n \wirk (o IIiohc 

uilciosl('(l m such sIihIk'h 1 kvuI hcfoic Ilia I’rniu li 

of llio l^oMiI Vsmtic iSo(i('t\ )i jinpcr (Milillrfl Th' I’o) hifiin 
Ijdjdcii lo tli( ni (Id hijlitnirr of Po) I lofio on do ljdn(iddrir's 

of (Id Edd mill '^/nridl )(fnrnn to lid Lnidindrii s of (Id I’otnhdii 
P)i 'ddcnDf 'I’liis was m I0i2J A para^oapli frf>tn iN (otulndinL' 
])nil will Ik'iu (piolnlioii Iick' hi as miK li as il explains m\ 
inolivc m leading il and, al the same lime. make', an axowal of 
mv nuk'bledness foi m\ malei lals lo I he I'orfihnltn d> 

‘ Il lemains foi me lo aeknow h'due nn ereal and ^'r.ibfnl 
debt lo l)i S Pvodolfo Dal^ado '' Infhirurdi do Voriihnid) lo 
Po)lid/iir‘i rni Ludjud's .Isidfirov {(djxitt'i^'ndo (r}ro dr rnd]ninld 
idion)ds) 'Ph(' sindent who wisIkm lo sliid\ from a siienlilir and 
philosophical slandpoml Ihc process b\ which llu* f^radual Irans- 
])lanlalion of Ihc cxolic words on Asiatic soil was alTectod will 
find the mliodiiction lo this ^leal woik of absorbing mlcicsl 
The book which is published b'v Iho Uni\ersit\ Press Coimbra, 
and broughl oul under Ihc auspices of Ihc Academy of Sciences 
Lisbon IS m Porlugucsc a language unknown lo Iho majority of 
scholars in India I am sure thal on Ihis verx’ account a 
few brief remarks on Ihc chaiaclcr of this work as well as on 
the caieci and achicvomenls of the indefatigable orientalist 
and philologist, its author, wall not be out of place ’ And the 
very same leasons have deteimincd the inclusion of a sketch of 
the author’s life and woik m tins volume 

The paper was published in the Society’s Journal No 
LXXIV, Vol XXVI, and it wxas not long before I had the 
satisfaction of finchng that my object had ui some measme 
been reahsed The few^ mquiries wdiich had reached me before, 
consequent on the brief summaiy of the paper having appealed 
m the Times of India, Bombay, nmv mcreased both m numbei 
and m purposefulness Almost without a single exception 
my correspondents regretted their inability to lead the jMon- 
signor’s works m the origmal and also the absence of an English 
translation of the most important of them The Yocahnlduo 
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mndo its ajijiour.niu’o, much imhlNhcd matcnnl — nou volimio-v, 
m the Jlnlcluvl S'n(’iof,\ ’a puhlicnlions in Foster’s Lrllrr^, nml 
Evqhf^h Factories iv Jvrhn, nnd of tlic Jiuhnn Anliqunrq, cti , 
. , hnd bccoino nnniahic 'J’lic Xcu Oxford FiiL'Iish 

Dictionary •which the aiiflior docs not ajipcar to ha\c known 
or consulted ■\\ns also approaching completion 

In view of all this T decided tliat it would enhance the utihf\ 
of my translation if I incoipoiated in it. the alterations oi additions 
that the now material had mndo ncccssarv or jiojsihlc The 
additions have been m the mam with rcferciifo to Anclo-Tndiaii 
terms which owe their oMsteiU'c to Poitiitpic-je, and they have 
not been confined to et vmcdoyieal investigations alone but 
been extended to vaiious other fields — historical, sociological, 
botanical, zoolopical, etc which T IhouLdit nnyht provoke the 
reader’s interest, and at the same time relieve to some extent the 
baldness as a nilc, inscjiarablc from a Vocabularv 

The author, as is but natural considering the nature of his 
•work, quotes usuall}' from the early Portuguese chronicles in 
support of the currency of a Portuguese vocable in the East 
I thought that it would promote both onquiyy nnd interest 
among Enghsh-spoaking readers if I were to give the reference 
to the relative passage in the English version of the text when 
such existed, and theie arc not a few of them in the Hakluyt 
Society’s senes This, -wnth ver}^ few instances excepted, I have 
done. 

There are many Anglo-Indian words m the Vocahidario 
for which the author pro-vndes quotations , m the case of qmto 
a number of others, he does not do so — the nature of his study 
did not demand them I have endeavoured to supply the 
lacunse, and, when this had to be done m regard to vocables 
which had been already dealt wnth m Hohson-Jdbson, I aimed 
at providmg, whenever possible, citations other or earher m 
pomt of time than those given by Yule and BiimeU In fiirmsh- 
mg references for the vanous forms sometimes assumed by a 
term, I have chiefly been moved by considerations of tracmg 










iMH()]nl)I(> luid i( Jiol foi flip iiiifl pcrHoiml intfir-.t 

whu'h Iho Mnlunajn fJiu'kund (if I’anuln Ionic in (lio work nnd 
the deeiMou of IIh IlipdiiuMs’ (Joxeinmenl lo (mniue d^ pidilira- 
lion 

d’lie ‘>p()nf anemis pMMiero'iil\ of Ihm meat I’riiue in inc: 
cuteipiisi'H dial conduce to the cultural or social acKaiucmcnt 
of his (ouutniiu'M has laa oiuc pio\erI)iaI hoth m thf Mast and 
the ^^’est lliinscif a ki'cii stuflcnt of lan^iia^xes Indian and 
h]uropean he has pM\cn proof fif liH interest in IiiiL'UistK re- 
searches I)\ ha\inc had tin* S/nir Srn/ttji Shuhdn 

Kalpahi — a eompar.it i\e di(tioimr\ of adinimstr.il i\e terms in 
seven Tndian lanpma^es < ompilcd and juihliHlierl . and c\ervr)ne 
m India uho has .it hcail. tlu* umfieation and ( idtiiral profiress of 
India is auaie how much the tmnemeiit for making Ifindi the 
Imgiia finnea of India owes to this Pviiler I venture to fake 
tins op])Oitimit\ of recording my mdehtedness and grateful 
thanks to His lliglincss and Ins Ctovcrnment 

It remains for me now to thank, besides tlio main friends 
who liave shown interest m my work, rendered help, and put 
lip with and answered not a few impoitiinate rpicstions, ^fiss 
Ohve da Cunha B A , for oficiing lo let me use her copy of the 
Vocahxdauo piescnted to Iioi by the author, winch contained 
corrections and additions made by him — tlio latter have been 
shoivn w'lthm parallel lines in the present edition , Dr iManano 
Jose Saldanha, Professor of Sanslmt, Lisbon University, for Ins 
advice regardmg the transliteration of cortam Konkani phonetics , 
]\Ir Vitus P de Sa, Sohcitor, Bombay, for placing at my disposal 
letters fiom Orientalists m Eiuopo leccived bj^ his uncle, the 
Monsignor, fiom which I have quoted , and m3" daughter 
Florence who has rendered me verj" useful assistance in the drear3" 
task of preparmg the language hsts and the general index and 
in revising their proofs 


A X SOAKES 
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Ills ('iniiKMK'c m (he field of Oiunlnl Hliidir-^ is miqii' dioii- 
(iblo 1I(' w MS oiu’ of lli(' \ (M \ i('u ludiMiH ('Upollf'd uinrjiii; flu 
‘(Imfv’ whom llio IIonmI \simIu So(iet\ of I/iiidon m( nn\ 
one tunc honours with its l\ouoini\ ineml)! uliip, miuI w(' simll at 
tins slaec foi l)eni meui lonuu; lioiioum that came f o lum from ot la r 
Icai iK'd soeiet icH not as well Know n (o leadt i s ui Imlia 'I’lif r( h 
one fact liowe\ei, eouueeled with Ins life ami work wlueli ralK 
for mention c^ eu now ami it is suie to sc'euro from s(liohis m 
fiulia ami the I'kisl I he s\ mpat lu ami admiration wlmli those of 
Euro])e felt foi him l)mmf: the \cais he was (>iu,Me( d in 
com])ihne his monumental works m older to a\oid worse i on- 
scqncnees to his health, he had to undei^^o sui;,Meal operations 
rcqnirmp the amjmtation of holh his one aftci the other, 

at the short mteival of ahout three rears And the jnefure 
of this aidcut .uid untumu Onental srholai, alone and awa\ 
from Ins home, his oulveonstant eonqiauions and faithful friends, 
the chctionnncs of Eastern tonunes and JVntuLnicsc and other 
Enroircan chronicles, lus truncated hodv rcstinc m an invalid’s 
chair — a rentable Procrustean bed — from which he lectured to 
his students and on which, with heroic resignation, ho worked 
away at lus books, is as moving as it is sustaining 

His works are m Portuguese — a language wdiich till the 
nuddle of the eighteenth century was the lingua finnca of India, 
but to-day is practically unknown here except to a nucroscopic 
section of the poimlation and that hmitcd to a small proportion 
of the Portuguese possessions in India Again, ho boro a name 
which could easily lead the indiscimimatmg to regard him as a 
non-Indian What wondei then that lus countr\nnen, had 
the}'' even heard of lum and his works, should have failed to 
pierce the disgiuses of name and language and discover in him 
one of then Icindred ? 

For Sebastiao Rodolfo Dalgado w’as born in Assagao, 
Bardez, Goa, of a distmgmshed Brahmin famil}" which for genera- 
tions had occupied a place of inonnnence and piivilege m the 
economy of the village In the sixteenth , century, Chiistiamty 
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liold 111 Miiion^’ pints of Iiiilin and in ('I'vlmi liroiiLdit Iiini into 
ooninci nitli the idioms and cnlliin'^ of dilTercnt p< opic ami 
cnalilod Inin to patln>r inatenak fm the f u o omlnrine nionnim nt-. 
lu' nils to raise in aftei \eaM 

I'Voin IvOiiK' lu' wi'iit to Lishon nliere, I)\ a (lovernnieiit 
ordei of the I*)tli XoMnnhei. l.sSt. he uas nominated a iiiHsinnarv 
of the Clown, with India as his lield of aitiMtiis Hi armed 
m Coa m April ISS.I and in ipin k siirie-^sion wa-. apjiointMl to 
sevcial oeelesiast leal oiln e-' We sliall n fi i heie onl\ to sm h 
ns linvc a direct licaiinp' on Iik re-^cain In in tin (leld of Oriental 
studies 

On (he inth Alareh, is.sii. ho was appointcnl \'H.ir Oeneral 
of Cc^lnn and took eliurge c»f his olhc-e on tiie 1 Hh >ra_\ As 
tlic lesnlt of a Concordat lietwecm the Ilol\ See and the I'oi- 
tugneso sovereign, the Fort nirnes(> ^^lsslon in (V\Ion hccame 
extinct on the 2nd Jaminr\, 1SS7, and Dr D.ilgado reliirncd to 
Goa, but not before he had ueepmed a woikinu knowledge of 
Sinhalese and rilalay From Miu 1SS7 to Ajiril ISOO, he was 
the Vicar General of Bengal with his Iiendqnartcis in Calcutta, 
long enough for him to accjuirc jiroficicncv in Hindustani and 
Bengali In 1 893 he w as ajijiointcd Vicar Forane of Honaw ar, and 
he contmued in this office till ISDo, employing his leisure in 
learmng Kanarese and Tanul A large part of the tlirec years 
preceding his tnkmg up his office at Honaw'ai he spent at Savant- 
wadi, a State on the frontiers of Goa, wath his eldest brother, 
Dr Gelasio D Dalgado, who was the Civil Smgeon there, studying 
Marathi and Sanslcrit It was evidently durmg these years 
and studies that he reahsed how closel}’- lus own mother tongue, 
Konkani, was related to Sanskrit, and the recognition of this 
fact led him to undertake a scientific mvestigation of the structure 
and vocabulary of this vernacular Research was fruitful m 
helpmg him to brmg out his Konkam-Rortuguese Dictionaiy 
m 1893, and to write a Grammar of Konkam, on winch he was 
busy at the time of his death and which m its manusenpt form 
he bequeathed to the Pubho Library of Hova-Goa 
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41 

21*9 

11 

10 

Thursday 

25 

238 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

22’9 

10 

49 

Friday 

26 

239 

6 

22 

0 

59 

0 

40 

23*9 

10 

28 

Baturdav 

27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

69 

0 

40 

24 9 

10 

8 

Sunday 

28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

68 

0 

40 

25 9 

9 

40 

Monday 

29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

67 

0 

40 

26 9 

9 

25 

Tuesday 

so 

243 

6 

23 

6 

66 

0 

39 

27 9 

9 

4 

TVednesday 

31 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

28*9 

8 

42 


11 
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Ihtopd'lna or Iii'tli ii< (^Cin ! hi (Irumliition <•( I ItOipndoHa 
from tlioSmisIviil oriLonal into I’ort m,Mi( so) F^islam 
iS'tT, \\n + li|) 

Didlrrlo Jitdo-Poiluqui'^ ih Cii/lnt} Lnhon I'Hio xn-p 
J()J ])j) 

Duilrrln IviJn-J^orhignc'' (h G<xi, Oporto, JJ pp 

Dinh ( In 1 iirln-Pnihiqiit'f fit Drinido Lisbon, lilOll. 'll jip 

Dncionn) in Pmhtrjuc'^-Cnnroin Lisbon 1 On,"; wxii^- 
non ])p 

Dinlrrln I luJo-Pnrlitijuc^ do Xnrlr (fho Indo-Portimno^o 
(Imlect of ]>ombii\ nnd its siibnrlis) Lisbon IbOli 
r.J ])ji 

Influninn do Vornhidai to Pnihu/nc'^ cm Lingno'^ .‘hinhco^; 
Coimbra, 191,'}, xen + -‘>'J pp 

ConhdniK^ao jxna a Lmcologia Lii'^n-Onrnial (C'ontrdm- 
tions towards a study of Luso-Ononlal words) 
Coimbra, 1910, 190 j)p 

Ilisloiia dc A’ala c Damyanh (Translation of Xala and 
Daim anti from the Sanskrit original into Portiigne-'C) 
Coimbia, 155 pp 

Dudccto Ivdo-Poihiguc^ dc Ncgapalam. Oporto 1917, 

10 pp 

Gonsahcs Viana e o Lexicologia Portxiguesa de oiigcm 
Asiahco-Africana 

Glossauo Lniso-Asiahco, Vol I Coimbia, 1919, lxvii + 
535 pp 

Glossario Luso-Asiaiico, Vol II Lisbon, 1921, vii + 
580 pp 

R'lidimentos da hngtia Sanscrita (Rudiments of Sanslcrit, 
for use of students at the Univeisitv) 1920 

FloiiUgio de Proverbios Concams Coimbra 1922 xx‘ + 
330 pp 

As wall be noticed from tbe above, lus special subject 
of study was the mfluence of Portuguese on the languages of 
the East, and inversely of the idioms of the East upon Poituguese, 



Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 

J i-lrKt Ounrtet . • . £th. 31 , iSm. A M C Last Quarter . 2Iflt, Ih 62 m All 
O • uli Moon . 13tli, 7h 61m a.m. • ^cw Moon . 27th, 4h 62ni pm. 
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Day of 
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Month 
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Year. 
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Sunset 
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Time 
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Moon’s 
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D 
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Tbnrvlny 
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336 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

28 

3 3 

21 

48 

Frida) 


337 

6 

65 

c 

0 

0 

28 

4 3 

21 

57 

''atmtlay 

H 

33S 

6 

5C 

1 

6 

0 

0 

28 

6 3 

22 

6 

Snndny 

B 

330 

6 

67 1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

20 

6 3 

22 

14 

Honda) 

6 

340 

6 

68 

6 

0 

0 

29 

7 3 

22 

22 

riiesdB) 

B 

341 

6 

60 

6 

1 

0 

30 

8 3 

22 

20 

Wcdttei*day 


342 

6 

50 

6 

1 

0 

30 

0 3 

22 

36 

TlniriMa) 


343 

6 

69 

6 

1 

0 

80 

10 3 

22 

48 

Frldaj 1 

e 

344 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

11 3 

22 

49 

Saturday 

10 

345 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

31 

12 3 

22 

66 

Sunday 

11 

346 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

13 3 

23 

0 

Monday 

12 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

32 

14 8 

23 

5 

Tnesdav 

13 

348 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

83 

16 3 

23 

0 

Wednesday 

14 

349 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

16 8 

23 

IS 

Thursday 

16 

350 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

17 8 

23 

16 

Fridav 

16 

361 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

18 8 1 

23 

10 

Saturday 

17 

362 

7 

4 

1 

6 

6 

0 

36 

19 3 

23 

22 

Sunday 

18 

ass 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

36 j 

20 3 

23 

24 

Monday 

Ifi 

354 

7 

6 

6 
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0 

86 

21 3 

23 

26 

Tuesday 

20 
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6 

6 
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0 

37 

22 3 

23 

26 

Wednesday 

21 

856 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

23 3 
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27 
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22 
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7 

6 
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0 
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24 S 
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23 
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23 
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0 
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23 
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24 
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0 
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0 
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26 8 
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26 
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7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 
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28 

24 
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26 
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7 
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0 

u 

40 

28 8 

23 

28 
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27 

362 

7 

10 
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0 

40 
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23 

20 
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2“ 
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7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

0 8 

23 

18 

Thursday 

2‘ 

S^*.4 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

1 8 

23 

16 

Triday 

30 
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11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

2 8 

2S . 

11 

Saturday 

31 

866 j 

7 

11 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 

42 

3 8 

23 
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A siCLTCir or thf, aitthou’s i,n i. 


mimbor of llicse InKor mck' ndoplcfl l)\ (he fVciu Ii jiikI (lif 
English 

](. IS ])nssil)Ic (o rcniiso Ihe nniLoiiliiflf find llio nuniunHiifal 
clmractor of llio ^^olIc. rinliofU iim i( rlors (hf ii-iiill of a 
quarter ccnfur\’h reading and resaanh, l)\ tunmnr to llu< llih- 
liography Its (i\o hundred aiul inon- name-, of \u»iKs smii.d 
of thorn runninc into many \olume-, — (o\er j>r.o I K.dU e\ei\ 
hook in Portuguese dealinu yith tlie Ikist a \er\' laree nurnhi r 
of such in Latin Eienili Italian. Dutfli, iS})anish and Kimlisli, 
and some oven from Aiahu IVi-,ian and r'lniie-,e sounes 

Upon the apjienianec of the Oh’^'^nno the aiithoi -vva-, 
every helmed yith apjaceiation^^ from Oriental scholar-, in 
different jiaits of the yorhl In ICmrhmd, "Mr Lonoworlli Uame^ 
the then Vicc-Piosidcnl of the ILnal Asiatic Society, rc\ioycd 
it m the Soclct^ s Journal (Ajiiil P)J1) and yen! so far as to say 
that he hoped students m England and India who ycrc not 
ncqunmted ynth Portuguese, would cndcayour to ohtam a sufli- 
cieut knowledge of that language to enahlc them to avail 
themselves of the mass of invaluahlc mfoimation contained 
in the two volumes Not long after ho was elected an Honoraiv 
member of the Royal Asiatic Sociotj' 

But his gi’eat aspiration was to be a full member oi to u-'C 
the Portuguese term, ‘ Socio effcctivo ’ of the Lisbon Academy 
of Sciences, imder whose ausjnccs and at Aihose cost most of his 
important books had been published The numbei of the ‘ Socios 
Effectives ’, as of the ‘ Immortcls ’ of the Eronch Acadcm-\ , is 
limited, but the death of one of them Dr Anselm Jose Biaacamp 
had created a vacaiic}'" and Dr Dalgado’s name ivas selected to be 
placed before the general body at a session on the 27th Apiil, but 
Providence had willed otherwise, for on the 4th of the same 
month Dr Dalgado was summoned bj’- Ins j\Iakei to leceive 
the due reward of Ins exemplary sanctity of life, mitumo- mdustrv 
wise use of his rare gifts and his heroic resignation in suffeirntr 

The Portuguese people mom-ned the passing away of this 
Indian scholar as a national loss, for they had come to look upon 



PRlil-'ACli 


T ni I R ',( ;«> n’ nunv 

*f'o limini’ tin jM'-f \ttj 
c'l' ji.c n •ur",csJion' im tin 
’r.-pP' t "i ''11' *1 Sh Jmh'n^ln 

I'l'i'tl ‘ '11 »(' 1 r ’ I'onl Ilf 

u'cni'K, i'ui oi’.jpIcIciu ■ s ind t on\ cmc tu c 
< if. I r r'-c hit rr r.iu' i lut t > ' >nl*, dt ]''t nd lo ’ 

< ' rt ir f 'll ilu- p ’ll 'dtn jn >1 cdninp hi' ilit 
'ntP’ihtr* f'j tilt pnhljt \'li«i nvi ii‘'L n 

'I he I'itlj) tMciiiicil Jn llic i ditnr'' hv wriou*' 
nfnc., h-, ,Mnl r.inK ntiful ul\ hv the Onicto? n( 

I nfnjr.i'itinii tnd L'h>in Imdh.'^t luc, Ihjnihn', 
'ttnl tilt Isidi 111 ( oniiiit It III IniclIi'^ciKt I)t]i,u(- 
nuni, Ins npiin littn u ldIl^ .''i\tn and is nmsi 
t'riitfullv ichnnw Icdptd W iihnm ’uthlitlpil 
V't'uld hh impnssihit l«» {■nodiut iht ^ l'ii I'ionk 
V'lih up-in-d lie M.ii isi ics 

Sn"!;tsiions joi die inipio\cnKni oi contc- 
uon nf diL ^’enr Hnnlv in ly he sent lo ilic hdilni s 
ai any nine, liui ilmsL winch icatli ilitni hcfnic 
(Jciohcr have ti hcdci chance of heing atlnpitd 
than iaJer suggestions which only ic.ich ihcin 
after the woih of jcvision has heen jiailly 
completed 


'JVj^ Times of huha, Bomha)\ 
Jmuunj, 1932. 



V sKiTf’it oi rnr \i riton's int 


\\‘ 

nindo U'I('n(I(“'S cIToils (o sii|ij)r(‘'S the Innuunt,'* "f 111' "'"'1 H"! 
iinliKo IhoM’ once Jnink' 1)\ llio Xonnntis oL'iiuist \nL,'li>-Sfi\on 
.'iihI "MnMMtrnof J).iIcfido \wis Hurr)\ 

nc(Hiam(('rl with flu'so, Imt Ii(> nuKi Iin\(' iirrHiirncd (luif a iicufr 
oidi'i hnd A K'ldcd pltK'o (o I lie oldcj o?i(' 

His iiil{'Ms(‘ d('\oli()M to fndin is nndr'rslanfl.d)I(', I)iit liou 
IS it (linl (Ills Indiiin with not a (riui- of I’orl ^lLrll(-^(' l)Iood m Ins 
^CIIls cnino to tiu' nfroftioii lie did for Portiiunl ■' \ sf<rit('ii(r 

in Ins ]ir('fiu(' to (Ins \\oiK honrs witness t<i its iiitiiwitv I 
Iin\o jinisiu'd tins (ask with an artlont /cal and nriflacciric 
cntlnisiasin iiispirod aI)o\c all l)\ nn dc\o(ioii to I’orlii'ral and 
thonclit for lioi plorv ' U’c shall allow Dr Dalcado Innisdf to 
answoi what on (he sinfacc appi'ais to he a \fr\ intripimifr 
quciv — 

“The influence of l^orlngal in the ICast whidi main forei^Mi 
and some Portngnese writers ha\e ( haractensed as eriicl. ni- 
tolciant and of few beneficial results, presents nevertheless on 
caieful investigation, an aspect and a txjic which are wholly 
pcculiai, 111 as iiineh as it has heen Inghly SMiipathctic and 
warm-hearted It is an iiinncncc which other nations who 
regard themselves as being more civilised and more lilicral have 
not lip to this day succeeded in exerting in spite of jircsont- 
day advance in social doctrines The most striking c\ndencc 
of this influence, w Inch in itself constitutes a glorious record of 
the relations that have existed between the conquerors and the 
conqueied, is their effective and legal recognition of political and 
social equahty, -without any difference whatsocA^cr, between the 
Portuguese and their colomals, bo they Indians, Chinese, Occaiuans 
or Africans — a pohey which as yet remains a desideratum amono- 
non-Poiiaiguese colonies, hoAvever rich, extcnsiA'e and cultured 

According to the general theory of the Portuguese, their 
colonies are not dependencies or centres for exploitation. On the 
contrary, they are patches of Portugal sowoi, for her gloiy, m 
different chmes ivith races, colours, castes, usages and customs, 
it IS true, very unhke those of the mother countrj^ but not on 





An Indian Glossary 


ni->\n._ln nindl Gtijmtl Tc-^ir) — 
Wormu*' no'^ rlnc 

BrwAn.— Vnmc In C^ntnl rro\Incf'' for 
shiainn cnllivntlon In Jonclcs nnd hlll-MJri , 
sm t-annfrvi, Burnn : Jhum, Xorth-nnitorn 
India 

Brnnoi — Harlr nntnmn crop, Xorllifm India 
rcaiK-d In the month Tlhadon 

BnAOAT or Bhakta — A devotee 

Bn\o-i)ATa — Srdem ot payment ol land 
revenne In kind 

Bnunt'ep — Belatlon or man of ramo caate 
or communltv 

Brr'int’rnT — Vcpotl»m 
Bn A\oi — S'vccpcr, Fcaatnper 

BnANO — The dried loavea of the hemp plant, 
Ca'cvacib bativa, a narcotic 

BnAVTTAr — Lipht eaiidj- isoll , B 3 T 1 hhnr 

Biu’jwarul. — T itle of heir apparent In eoine 
llajput Stat''s 

BnAra.1. — A nimalayan wild Bbcop, Ovt' 
♦TAnCEA 

Bhaeat —India 
BnAEATA-VAr^HA — India 
BnrvDi — A Bncenlent vegetable (IIidibcuf 
rSCEEESTTJS) 

Bnovstr — Name of a Uaralha djuastj 
Bnerp — Title of the mler of Cooch Behar 
Bneorr — ^Ifarnc of a Balnch tribe 
BBDSA —Chaff, for fodder 
Bnor — The spirit of departed porsona 

Bidei — A cIebb of ornamental metalwork, 
In which blackened pewter la Inlaid with allvor, 
named from the town of Bldar, Hyderabad 

BianA — measure of land varying widely, 
the standard blgba Is generally five-eighths of 
. an aero " Vlgha ” In Gujarat and Katlilnwar 
Bnnsnn — Commonly pronounoed " BhIshtI ’’ 
Water-carrier (lit " man of heaven ") 

Bm (BtD) — A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat nnd itathlawrar Also " Vldl 
Beaok ooTToir SOIL — A dark-colourod soil 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern Indio 

Boaed of BEVEmrE — The chief controlling 
revenue authority In Bengal, the United Pro 
Vinces and Madras 

BoheA — A sect of Ismalll Shla Musalmnns, 
^ belonging to Gujarat 

Bob — S ee Bee 

) Beinjae — A vegetable, Soeahum Mbeok- 

Qeea , syn egg-plant 
Bukd — Embankment 

,, Buitdee, or bandar — A harbour or port 
Also " Monkey ’’ 

^ Buej — ^A bastion In a line of battlements 

/ Oaejab — Palm leaves used for thatch 

Ohabuk — A whip 


CtlAEnTEA — A platform of mud or plnstor- 
od brick, used for social gnthorlnps, Northern 
India 

CiiADAE — A sheet worn ns a slinwl by men 
and somcllmcs by women (Chnddcr ) 

CHAITTA — An ancient Buddhist chapel 

CnAKnniE (onAitAE) Cobbler", "Shoe 
mal rr " A caste whoso trade Is to tan 
Icnlli'T 

CftAirpiK — A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MlOIIEtlA CnAUrAOA. 

Ghana — Gram 

Chand — Moan 

CiLAVDT — (Pron with solid) SUtcr Cliandi 
(wifli pahtal d and short a) — Godders Burga 

CnVEATl — A cake of unleavened broad 

CifArRABi — An orderly or racssongor. Nor- 
thern India, syn pattawnia, Bomba} , peon, 
Mnirns 

Chaeas — The resin of the hemp plant 

CvKNADlB BATIVA, uscd for Bmoklng 

OnAEKHA — A spinning wheel 

Chaetai (charpoy) — A bedstead with four 
legs, nnd tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress 

CnAUDHEl — Under native rnlo, a subordi- 
nate revenue offlclal , at present the term Is 
applied to the headman or representative of n 
trade guild 

OHAUK, CnowK — A place whore four roads 
meet 

CflAPKtDAE — The vlllago watchman nnd 
rural policeman. 

ODAurn — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, oTactod by the Marathas In subject terri- 
tories, 

Chavei (Choeo, Gujaeati) — V lllago bond 
quarters 

Cheetah — ^Hunting leopard 

Chela — A pupil, usually In connexion with 
rollglouB teaching 

Ohhaoki — A collection of thatched huta or 
barracks, bonce a cantonment 

CHHATEAPATi — Ono Of Bulllclent dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him 

Ohhatbi — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building Buoh ns a cenotaph. 

CHIEF ComnssiONEP — The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces In British 
India 

Chikoe. — A kind of partridge, Oaooabis 
ohhoae 

Chikh — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achfab Sapota, the SapodlUa plum of the 
West Indies 

CHiNAE. — A plane tree, Platantjs orien- 
TAUS 

OhinkaeA — The Indian garelle, Gazeela 
BENNETT i, Often called ‘ravine deer * 


XMl 


v\ SKETCH or TJII« AHTHOIl’s 7HI r 

(lie I'^nst . Ilu'io ni(! Dtlicrs, houtnoi. H 1 h) firul I)r 

IS one of lluMii, (lint IIm' Irut' ontorion of ('Sli?mi(inE' Hio mu f css 
of ((Wonuil iu]mun‘itrnli(m is the nfTt'rttmutli' nwiuon nnti f:rnU‘- 
fnl ('sicc'in of llio rulors hvlho j)Of)iiIal ion anrl, IfMNrl 

1)> this (lie sucrt'ss of the old I’orl ii^Mi('->n ( olomul fioltcv lins 
hcon ^orv gioiit indci'rl 

ll IS llio earnest desite of presen(-(la\ s(fit<>snmnslui) to e 
the East and the ^\'est nndei'>tnnd eneh other and to ha\o fhoni 
extend to each other the hand f)f fraternal sMiiji/itlu Dr. 
Dnlgndo's ]orabvln>u) and ft'lo-.un to udl remain ahidirif^ nioriii- 
inenls of such an alliance hetueen llu' two civilisation-^, arul he 
himself whether regntded ns man, priest, or sr hfilar is a 
splendid e\em|)lar of tlu' happv result to he derived fioni an 
intimate association of the East and the- W'est 
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Dha31M- a heavy shlglinm or tonpa (]ra\ni 
by bnllochs 

Deaeala. — ^B hll, Koll, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons 
DnAEiiA. — Bcllgion (Hindu) 

Dharmsaea — A charitable Institution pro 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travelfers, 

^ Northern India 

Dhaiuea — A stupefying drug, Datitra 
afstitosa 

Dited — Large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to JIahar in JLaliarashtra and 
Holcya in Kamatak. 

Dhekkli — ^Name In Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water , syn picottah 
Dhobi — A washerman 
Dhoti — The loincloth worn by men 
Dm — Kellglon (llahomedan) 

DISTBIOT — The most Important adminis- 
trative unit of area 

Division — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommissioner , (2) the area in cliarge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usuaiiy corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices , (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Evecutive 
Engineer of the Pubilc Works Department 
Diwan (Snrn) — Communal Gathering 
DrwAii — The lamp festival of Hindus 

DiWAjn — Civil, especially revenue, admlnia- 
ratlon ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil Justice and Courts 
Doab — The tract between two rivets, espe 
dally that between the Ganges and .Tnnma 

Don — Untouchable caste in Northern India 
Drug — ^A hill-fort, Mysore 
Dry crop — A crop grown without artlflclal 
irrigation 

Dry rate — ^T he rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land 

Dhh — (Pron “ doon ” ) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Ekka. — A small two-wheeled conveyanc 
itawn by a pony. Northern India 

Elohi, Elaohi — Cardamom 
Elohi (Turk ) — Ambassador 

' Elaya Eaja. — T itle given to the heir of the 
AlaharaJa of Travancore or Cochin 

Extra Assistant ComassioNER — Sec De- 
! puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakie — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
, often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also 

Famine Inshranoe Grant — A n annual pro 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
' expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
^ public works, or to avoid debt 

) Farsian — An imperial (Mughal) order or 

grant 

} Farzand — ^E lt means " child ’’ with the de 

lining words added such as “Farzand-c-dilband" 
^ In the case of several Indian Princes it means 
„ beloved, favourite, etc 


Farzandari or Fazandari — A kind of land 
tcniiro In Bombay City 

Fasu — E ra (solar) started by Akbar, AC, 
minus 572-3 

Fateh — " Victory " 

Fatfh Jang — *' Victorious in Battle ” ( a 
title of the Nizam) 

Fatwa — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law 

FAHJDAri — Belating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings 

Fahjdari — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor , now used 
generally of Slaglstratcs ’ Criminal Courts 

Fjnanoiai, (JoiDnssiONEH — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces 

Fitton Oari — A pliDcton, Bombay Derived 
from tlvc English 

Gaddi, Gad I — The cushion or throne of' 
(Hindu) royalty 

GAEKWAE (sometimes Ghioowar) — Title 
with" Malinraja ” added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means " cow- 
herd,” i e , the protector of the sacred animal , 
but later on. In common with "Holkar” and 
■” Slndhla,” It came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and eonsequentiv regarded as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes" Oaekwar” on succeed 
Ing to the estate of Baroda, "Holkar," to that 
of Indore and " Slndhla,” to that of Gwalior 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars) 

Ganja — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabib SATIVA, 
used for smoking 

Gahr. — Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 
Boh oaubhb 

GayaIi — A species of wild cattle. Bos feon- 
FALis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier, syn mlfhan 

Ghadr — Mutiny, Bevolutlon 

Gharrie (GARi) — A carriage, cart 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river ; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain , (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats 

Ghatwai — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal 

Ghazi — One who engaged in " Ghazv,” a holy 
War, i « , against kaflrs. 

Ghi, Ghee — Clarlfled butter 

Ginoelly — See To. 

GoDOWN — A store room or warehous# 

Anglo Indian word derDcd from the 
‘ gadang ’ 


\X1V 


'iin AUTiu)u’‘< rniiArr 


noliood at onco Hint it wan not onh in I’dtI uiliK India !)Ut 
also in British India ill. it main I’orl ii^nn-M' uoids ucn ( iirmrit , 
t.lus fart. 1 had on a prc'Mons occasion thonuh of (onr'< on 
a scale much smallci. ohsci\cd when I \uk- the \if.ir uiuieral 
and adminislrat<ir of th(> Pottu^u<-.c mis.<ions m t'(\lon and 
P>cngal In m\ Konkani-l’orliiiruc-'c fliclmnar^ piihh- la fl in 
inO.'t, 1 indicated 1)\ initials placed heforc t lu respect i\( uord, 
the SIX or seven languages, Ar\nn or I)ia\idiaii uhuh ii-'id them 
and vlnch I then knew 

Aceeptmg the sugueslion of a friend, I setit him from India 
in 1892 a ^erv short, maniiscnpl stud_\ to he put la fon the 
Intcinational Congress of Oiienlahsts nliieh aas to ha\( la en 
held m Lisbon hut event unlU nn-. not, hehl there It a as a 
bncf study consisting of two di'^lnn't jiart-' of the iiulo- 
Portuguesc dialect of Ce\lon. and of the Portugiic'.e terms, 
giouped undei certain heads mIikIi had been iiitiodmed into 
half a do7cn languages of India 

The Geographical Society of Lisbon published, as my 
contnbution to the celebrations m honour of the fourth centenary 
of the discoverj’’ of the sea-route to India, an enlarged study of 
the Portuguese cbalcct of Oylon But I could not then accede 
to the pressing request of the late Luciano Cordciro to put 
tlirough the press the second part of my essay because I mshed 
to extend the scope of this jiart of tho uork and, at greater 
leisure, to co-ordinate it in the best possible manner 

Smee then I have earned on, vath interruptions more or less 
protracted and occasionallj’- vith flaggmg zeal, tho arduous task 
of gomg tlirough, more than once, a largo collection of dictionaries 
and vocabularies of some fifty languages, some of them vohinun- 
ous, rare and costly , of acquirmg mcomplete but pubhshed hsts of 
words , of obtaimng fresh ones through the help of obhging 
fnends scattered over India, and finall}^ of castmg anew the 
matenals thus brought together And aU this has been done in 
the midst of constant physical sufienngs, oftentimes of an 
excruciatmg nature, and of not a few moral smarts. 
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K<iT VAJ, — llir tfftil of flir pollro In n town, 
niiili r tnihft riilft 'Ilio torn) In fttlll ntwil In 

nilln 

ntntlor In n 


In ftfl 'pinrl' rn t'lnn 


IfTjimn or lont-i Ifolior 

iillv uJ tlf rJiTftlTrii i,j n^ft “IMiV fhft woi'i'l KlmTA j "'’•'"-A Itirrlor or Rfttrwfty fn-cfftfl 

Mlh fofnrniintlj , ‘ ^ , 

(2) hrift tjnff'r no\frnm#nt «*! j Kffrn — TnmHIty, irnbMW In t}f<* QnrAn nn/) 

ojipo^f d t/) I m'l rvU< n itril lo i |r ^ Him rrojilKt 

’'OftVm Inflh, nml TVr^nn I Ku/rKAnvf — Sr’o TatwarL 
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■'UtTfp, Tfr ■'Itn — A •Tilpht vnryinr Ini 
dl^rrmt loM illr* Till' r.v muinil In ll>i 

'Ur^ — Si-'Trlt t'~n for ro 'nlr llUi 'o i * 
In VcJnn'i p'lll ti iji’iv 


Mt KifTAr (romipflj mnklilhr) — (1) AIcRnl 
I'noJlHoni’r wlif) Ini not pot n pnimd nnd tlicrc- 
lon nniiot nppi'nr In court nn of rlRlil , 12) nnv 
p- rroii lioldlnr n iK)\ri r of nttorncj on IiJinlf of 
nnotlnr ix-rfon 


'Inrrtor MAirtr, — t pihcc 
Mri,A — \ ri-’irlo )« frM\nl or fnlr 

'tIA^ — TTfc of lln ron of n IlnJinil Not r\l> 
rc"cmMI’’r tkc ''~oi'.l'h ■■ ai-ii''— •’ 

'fmrAri — Ti i- nldir In I’n centre of llic 
iccflc-n trail of n ntriuc 

— ‘^t'-piln n nirKi^nc, n.' n ptilpH 

AflVAn. — pillar or lotrrr 


' Alrnimtrntn — Tlir ofllcrr In clmrRc of n 
llaliil.n, ''Ind, trlioi-r- dnfli'i arc both exemtho 
'nnd nnRl»t''rlnl , p\n tnln'lldrir 

I MtKTl, ‘ribni'’* — The perfect ri 8 t nftnined 
I lit (be fiat de-itb nnd (bo llnnl n nliforiitlon of 
I (be Ind|\|dinl roril Into (In' world font, fi>n 
I Mrvta t, jtoi i-nt 

, Aft jtTtr t p ntt r,t — DMInKiildn'd In tbo 

I ‘-tnte All j K, In the conntrr 


Jfi'ror worKi — Irrlratlon worki fo- t<blrb 
rcRuIar noconnti n’c not Kept, except, In rome 
ciTA, of capital 

Afin, — \ Icailcr, nn Inferior title tvbicb, like 
■' Klnn, ' liai ptonn Into n name, ciKcIath 
u ed lit dc'ecndante of (be Cldefi of tind 
Alinrt — If preTxcd, *' Air" or “ 1 *nnlre ' 
Alori i^iL — Si'e Aicrrt'-'-ti 
AltiTTJ — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook 
Alonrr- — A Gold egln no lonp. r current, 
wertb nbout It« 10 

>roir'iH'' — A cH't of land bolding ILaJpnt 
JlQ'-almam In Gujarat who bat < rt tallied Ifln'lii 
names nnd cu'tomt 

'10*10, Afoevo, or Mai VO (Aral^nr'c) — 
Iz-adcr 

Jlora —Stool 


Alrvo, mnr— A pnlsc, ITiASroLPH jiapia- 
JtCK "jn map Giijnrat 

I 'IntJ— (1) A tall pra-a (StccnAnnai muvja) 
In ^orlh India, from wlileli mati nrr woven, nnd 
tbe rrabnmn naerrd tbn nd worn , (2) In 
Afabara'blri *' mnnj " nn ana tin, thnnd 
r p mon j 

Alt vain — A teaeber of Illndiiatanl or nny 
I’t 0=0 Arabian Inni'iiapc Trealilenl or presiding 
ofUctal AI'o Seen larj or nrlter 

I AlDvnr — Judge of the lout St Onirt with 

'< Itll Jurisdiction 

I Aitrii (DrTAinai) — A girl dedicated to a 
j God or tcmiilc 

AlnrD't moorum — Gravel nnd earth used 
for mrtnillnp roads 


Mo'raoov — Lit Season, nnd speclflcalli 
tl) ITie S W Alonsoon, which 1 b n ^ortbwlrd 
extension of tbo S L tradrs, wblcli In tin L'or- 
Ibcm Summer cross the tguator nnd clrciilntc 
Into nnd nround the low pressure area o'er 
Xorth India, caused by tbe exC(*ssItc Inatlng 
of the land area, nnd (2) tIic N L Monsoon, 
whicli la the current of cold winds blowing dotni 
during the ITorlbem winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia giving rain In India only 
In S E Aladras and Gejlon through moisture 
acquired In crossing the Lay of llcngal, and 
passing across the equator Into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit 


MnfiAL'iAV, Atiiillin, Afomln (plural Alonilnin) 
— rin names bv wbbb Aliboimdans doscrlbo 
Iboni'clvc'' ‘''Afomln” Is aim name of a 
jeartlcuhr caste ol Sliibaiimdiins In Gujamt, 
nI«o called " Aliininas ' 

lAfTOWUN — Air ” 

NACIfAM, NAOU— See llAOI 

NAOAnKnANA, Nnkkarklinnn — A place where 
drums are beaten 

N AOAiisnrTii — Tbo bead of tbo trading guild 
of Hindu nnd Jnln merchants In a city 

Naid — Assistant or Deputy 


Moplah (Mnpplla) — A fanatical Mabomedan 
sect In Malabar 

Moulvi op AIatjlvi — A learned Mnsalman 
or Muslim teacher 


Kaik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
In Soutlicm India, (2) a native olllccr of the 
lowest rank (corporal) In tbo Indian army 
(In Bombay a bead peon ) 


MuDAurAn on Mno-UAn — A personal 
proper name, but Implying " steward of tbo 
Ihnds ” 

Mpezziit — Person employed to sound the 
Uahomodan call to prayer 

Mupabsal, mofussll — The outlying porta of 
a District, Province or Presidency, oa dlatln 
gulahed from the headquarters (Badr) 
lIOJAWAn — Custodian of Musalmaii aaond 
place, esiyclally Saint’s tomb 
MoJTAnn) — JM One who wages war against 
InUdels. Learned Mabomedan Generic name 
given to custodian of Mabomedan sacred places 
In some parts | 

Mukabajl — C hief, leader , In Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang , also one employed by a merclmnt 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods I 


Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma 

Nawai) — A title borne by Mnsalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moglial Government, now tbe regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ” Mabarala ’’ of the Illndu 

NAWADzada — Son of a Nawab 

Nazah, nnzamna — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 

Nazim — Superintendent or Manager 

Net assets — (l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord , (2) In JIadraa nnd Lower 
Bnrma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of Its cost 
of production 
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THI, Ainnou’s IN’IIIODUCTION 


incc, (’Usloin^^, {uul lnnguji;'(' ’ But tlicrc nrr f)tlur u^|i(c!s In 
no ino/UH of lo^^s ('onscciucnrc nufl uliifli. ut tlio ‘lum tiiiu, aro 
iin])or(ant factoi*^ of oivilmation . tlio nilrfahu fiori of non ol)j('( 
lUc flora, fho fatiuii, ap;n<'ul(uro and nuUuttrK'^ 

Tiicio 1 ^ no rolonml nation whudi iian If'-n ranal o^ofiHm atul 
IS inoic nudincd to idtMi(if\ itself \m1Ii the indnienom [)opu!afion 
tlian the ]^)rtuffurse,“ The dHeernin^' innid of Aihiniiu npie 
found no lietlcr means of knitlm^ to^ellier Die Hast and the 
West and of consolidating; the 1'imj)ire uhuli he uas foiindinj^ 
tlinn by flic fusion of the eonquerors and the eoiuiiiered, and 
toMaids fins end he ofmeent rated all his efforts " If his jiulu ioih 
policy Mas not resohifeh maintained or if it- eneountered Kra\e 
diflicnltics, if did not fail any the le'^s to aihie\o eonsidt>ral)le 
results ]<lvon at the present time there are to he met uith in 
various jiniis of Asia grenqis of families, some small others large, 
mIucIi pndc themsches on being the deseendants of the lOiiropeari 
people vlio Mere the earliest m modern times to hnng their 
cmhsation to the East These families also glory in designating 
themselves Portuguese and arc proud of their Lu'-itanian patro- 


1 Tracc'< tic Porttiijat‘i dart'i Ir^t j>rinci}>'il< t liintjurt tlrx Itulc'i Orirnlttlct 
Nccrlaitdatics 

S ‘ TJio Porliigticso lin\o nlwnjn been iii this mnttcr \crj tolcmnt — nnd tins 
IS ono of tho grent qualities of colonisers — niul tlic^v would never tliink il n 
disgrace to contract mamngo allinnees with llie high castes of India, tlio people 
with tho purest Aryan blood m their v oins ’ Conde do Fiealho, Oarcta da Orta 
c o seu tempo, p 1G9 

3 See Jofio do Bnrros, Doc 11, V, 11, 

‘ And already at this time thoro wore in Goa four liuiulrwl nnd fiftj married 
men, nil servants of His Majesty, tho Kmg, nnd of tho Queen, nnd of tho Lords 
of Portugal , and those who wished to maiTj wore so numerous that .Afonso do 
Albuquerque could hardly grant their requests, for ho did not giv o permission 
except for the men of proved character to mnrrj' ’ Commentaries of Afonso 
Albuquerque, HI, Ch 9 [Hnk Sec , Vol HI, p 41 — Ed ] 

‘ The Portuguese make a marv oUous profit all ov or India IMicro thoj nro 
well received they associate with tho natives of tho coimtrj, vvlio m their turn 
accompany them in their voyages, so much so, that ev on all the crows of their 
ships and pdots are Indians, either Mohammedans or Hindus ’ PjTard do 
Laval, Viagem, Vol 1, p 373 [Hak Soe , A’'ol 1, p 438 — Ed ] 
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jtTr_«*i f'* *-1*** -f I'-f“ft 
I 5 I’f — J -* 'a c f ff f '!*r» V tl 1 I.*r*it f -J 
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Q'!.t t —A J f'l 

I'tn — *'J r* ,{■ » i-'n s(!*r tl tiftli'-'llli 

^’'r tl ' ' *1 

}’ to, l.i*' "■( — *' ’* ! i I* 'I 1 nt ‘ * 

I'tr.1 rco'*ri)— A f *ftll l iir*l 

ci**! m n Jv/'-r'n' > 'fi I'm a*j'J ioitlif-'n 
rjn niarn, 'ofll 'or)ii,t 

iLiiKiiu — rtll^sy iTiln, 

IliiViT or J riTr 

Uut — A nil, Iti I'rln'r of txrtllfj ffttiL, l»ut 
l'’rrl,r to " '•fnliml'i " II* fcinlnln* li | 
liort (J‘flrc'*4or Qt*':i),ftnil It liai (lie \(irln 
(I ft I Pnj, lirtrs, Pno, IlnunI, / aunf, j 

P'-dvcr, JiifLUtr ftD't flnifal 1 lif (ortn /.’at. 
It common In Pno In 8 A. tV inOh, ' 

KuKov^r — “on of a I'aji ' 

Itfj JlAJi-'iiiwAr — PIncol Klncf j 

IlA!* 0 ‘-ni. — A cofto rliO'o trorl It to trotrli I 
ar,'J irir'J In till t/llaf'i' Ianr]g and jicnco tiHcd 
tor any cliaukidar (y v ) Actnnllj a criminal tribe 
In Malmrafhtra 

ItinA — A title liornc by Eorae Ilnjput cbJ*/«, 
equivalent to that of Itaja 

UA5I, — Tlic wife or widow of a Jlaja 


•■Art Jt"' — tf {fliftrlblt, "linrrorrled 
t y Jfct ■'lit.- 

i'-Ajri/iurr — \ tM t!*wl,|*li >i' Mi o ji I'mr 

ilyr f(r,i I 111 I tv'i *iii) fiji from in r <<)* 
( At* iiorr, Ti'TOTOAii') vrr linhl. 1 'I'InntI 
J '•Atltli — 71* tivlhr Jlliilii tirin tind to or 

(if ft I iifuj- iiH ■ Mr ‘-mltli ' Mould I'I iiir jlJoiu <1 
at '''loiili “ lirli, ' ftnil Id' nlfi ” “tnllli 
''e ) '•abeb." but in ftildr'' lUp it "obld hi 
“ 8tbrb f**i “ ibrln," Mltliolit ill' mine), 
j i,rri-lonall> niij'*ni|ri] to n tllje In the rtnic 
wn* at " f'lliulnr, but Inferior ( — tm'lir) 
I '-•IiIl’AtM — ‘•on of a jn r on ol ion eqiunco 

I 8m|', ‘-Atlb. MaiviIi, (.im, Svt Ii, bt I b — 

' tarlou* forinn lor a title ailotdid bj tbn*,' nlm 
elftlni (llrrrt tiitle ilr citit ironi MolnninicirH 
(.mrid'Ol) Ifiiftiln 

Sat — \ tiMfnl lliiibir tree In fiortlurn India, 
biion A roiiL>-Tt 

“AtffiAi —A ilerr, OrnTttH tjMcoton , ejn 
tarau 

bAJiiri — Ai o'Uitlon, I nloii, A'-iiinlilv 

HA* — I’omliaj tieinii, tnOTAbAI IA JHACrA, 

SAriAli— {!) A cliartir or frrnnt, BhlnR Iti 
ntmn to a cin't of Stat'-i In Central Indln lield 
under n ganid, (2) any kind of deed of grants 

HAbOATiiAS — Iltcnll> tying togithcr A 
inovtmcnt which alms nt unity and the 1- now 
Icdgi oftlicnrtof self ilcfnnce among Hindus 
A movement to unify Iho Hindu Community 
against non Hindu aggression Tlio Hindu 
couaterpart of Uto Jfusalman “ Xanzini " q v'. 
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Titn mjthorV iNTiioimoTios 


])r<)foss And ns (liosc convoiK iccnll 1o mind uilli ui.itiliidf 
tlic nnnu's of Ihoso \\ ho am'Io flic cnrlic-,! In hrmu o\fT to tlcm 
Ihoir fnitli wifh nnijilc ^ood udi fli(\ foruivc lln I’orl.iiirin 
nation foi llu' lapses llic\ ma\ \u II ha\c Im n L'inlf\ of' \nd 
anionu; tlu' cullnicd llindii'' uhoan < hampH>nin<,' tin » .ui--» of 
national sdf-nih* tlicic aic not \\anlinL' ^onn wlio rt lth i a^ I 
niA’sclf have had oc( fusion to lu ar tlial I’orlniral h id imt (on\<rtM| 
to lici loli^um tiu' gicatiT pint of India 

The J’oihifpiesc also pioniotcil the ( i\ ih-^at ion of t hi- Mast 
bv hci iiniiKMise trade hiinuiim o\ei from ICnrofx objict-, 
unlvJiovn in these jiait'^, intiodiieiiiLj tln^e into tin. flonu'tie life 
of the ]ico])lo. and bu cair\int: \ei\ man\ objKt-^ from part-, of 
Asia to otheis more remote in the contnumt , tin-. last far t i-. 
testified to by the names of the article-, vit-li mIiicIi ate a-'-.oinaterl 
then place of onipn " 

The fiora of Asm and in a e-'pei iid decree, that of India 
owes to Portugal the introduction of \(‘i\ mam ]>lant-. most of 

1 rcgfird to tliu mlhu'iue of J’ortiarni ■'< < olmieotion on tin (iHtoiii'» 
of the uuhgcnoiis pcojdo'A, it is enough to s)v\ that suu e the \in ln'^mnin:! 
Portuguese missioiinncs prenchotl Cliristmiut\ imtl founiltil C hnstnin hi hoots 

It IS unncccssnrj to add that the work of tlie inissionani s introiliiiid at tlu 
enmo time, the first tlements of European ciMli«alion and tliat tlu> \iews of tlie 
conquerors, in respect of indigenous cicstoms, beenn to la' mdlouid uiifli r the 
influence of Christ innitj ' Dr Ho^hger>, op cil 

‘These Catholic populations, winch cion now an.' to he found tlion' in 
lands ocor which for long ^ca^3 we hn\e lost our swa\ , and whicli eombinc 
with roioronco for their faith their u'gard for Itie nnnie of our land (Portugal), 
go to proi e how deep the teaching and the influence of the Portuguese mi-sionarj 
had penetrated ’ Condo do Ficalho, op cil , p 100 

2 ‘ Out ancient intercourse lias, howo\ or loft indchblo traces m t lie laniiungo 
Bengarajuna, Ghaitjima and Snutofnrjiina arc fnbiics wliicli were imported from 
the Indian cities of Bengal (Port Bengala), Cliaiil and St Thomas (Port San 
Tom&) Amalaua sango aro corals from Macau (forraerlj called Amncao) , 
Indengawa, leather from India , and Perusyagaica, that from Persia ' Dr N 
Murakdmi, The Influence of Early Intercourse mth Europe, etc 

‘ They have also a great quautitv of cloths from Cambaj a, Cliaul, and 
Dabid , and from Bengal they brmg many synahasos which are a sort of cloth ’ 
Duarte Barbosa, Livro, p 261 [Hak Soc Lougworth Dames s Translation, 
Vol I, p 93 ] 
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Tin. Mrrnnu’s iMiumt'droN 


national s()\('r('i^fnt.\ lias passed a\va\ 'I’liis h llie f.S'f uitli 
tlio J^oTl\ijriU'se lU lli'lij'al, <iti ludli (he ((insls of (he Itidi.vri 
]icninsiihv, .uid in Mahu ea ainl Snipmpoie 

Hut (he jihonoiiK'Hon w hieli one iio(i(es in ('e\lon h nothine 
shoi-t. of a mar\el ’I’lien*. not onl^ (he deseendant-. of the 
I’m-liifpiosc, Init ('\('n (he ( hihlren of (he Ifollaiuh rs u ho exi rr i u rl 
n. sway over the island iliinnji as lonj: a jk nod as the Portutriies(< 
and gcncialh speaking all the hhito- \sia(i( s arul e\Mi some of 
the indigiMions mhahitants, ha\(' ndopti rl I’oHncmeie as (hrir 
mother tongue Besides these, there an* the Kuropeaiis and the 
natives who learn tli(' langnagi' for (he (oiiM'iiunee of trade, 
domestic lerpnrements, oi religions sei\i( es ’ 

And it IS \ot again a matter for sui prise and not a little 
amazing, that a section of the nidigeiions population, winch 
camiot lay claim to a drop cif J’ortngncse blood in its \enis, 
should have repudiated its own vernai iilar and adojiterl, (ogidher 
wntli the Christian religion, J^irtiigucse as its mother tongue 
Tins is a phenomenon Aihieh one notices in tlu* Presideruv of 
Bombay and also in some ])arts of the ^Talaliat Coast - 

The expansion of the Portuguese language o%ci Asia diinng 
the past ceiituncs is astoimduig ‘ The history of the dis- 
covery of the Poitugucso conquests is likewise the histor\ , 
generally speaking, of the spread of the Portuguese language,’ ^ 
says Dr Schuchardt ver}-- aptly, and he establishes his thcfis 
wath much erudition To this ma3’- bo added that the history' of 
the spread of Portuguese nussionary actmtics is, m an equal 
measure, up to a cortam point, the Instori’- of the diffusion of 
the Portuguese language In those earl}’- days Portuguese was 


1 ‘Already the language of the Dutch, which thej sought to o’ctend hj 
penal enactments, has ceased to ho spoken. o\ou by their direct descendant h, 
whilst a corrupted Portuguese is to tlio present day the vomaculnr of the lower 
classes m every town of importance ’ Emerson Tennent 

See the mtroduotion to Dxaleclo Indo PorluguCs dc Ocilao by tho author 

2 See JDialecto Indo-Portugues do Norlc by the author 

8 Bedrage zur Kennlmss des kreohschen Pomamsch, V 
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Maimers and Customs. 


NrH to Cxf cvimpVxlOTl OJ till’ pi'oplr, nlitrti 
nri'«frim fi\r lo ll^^t di' tnurUtV ntt<n 
Mon In Ini'ln I' (Irnnii In tin It dri-*" niul p"r* 
'■oml I'-orr-oilon In ttv f inji’-tl form n Itln'lnM 
•trr ' n>Tfl*M of n rlo'll rotllid 111' 

loin* Mnnv nn n oMlr nho rrsnnl* dr'* • 
i' n I ixiirr ''■rnr* tioMiInr mo'o nnd Iio vronM 
Jl'jv'n ^ wlMi r\rn fo nnirli If llio TW'lro nl- 
fnre-i him (o TJio ''rnliomo'lnn ooirni 

Mr Ire* p nirnllr trltli l-nn^rri fonirllinro 
•■ith n rloco of rlo'li tlml round tlir tmlrf nnil 
rcni-hln- to Ihr nnhlo* Hill inrn and tronirn 
who nt onr llmo vro'r n frw Irixco lirforo nnd 
lyhlrd nnd wrrr tofnlh IniioO' nt of clotlilnr 
do not nprwnr to^Inv within the rr'-rlncii' or 
clnll'iMnn nnd will rot mrrt tlir fotirli-l'F 
r^c Diildrcn, rlthrr nlrolntrlj nude or with 
a piece of m'*nl Innplnp from the wnht In 
front, nmv b" FTn In the rlreet* In the mO't 
ndanneed rllle* nnd In the horn* t of the rlrh 
The cJilld Kri'hnn with nil the Jewel* on hlfi 
ne-^on, I* nude In hi* pictures nnd ImoRe* 

Dross — Tlic nest st.npc In the etolullon 
of the Hindu dre s brlnRS the loincloth neirl> 
down to the feet On the ’Mnlnbir const, n* 
In Rurmn, the end* nre left loo'o In front In 
the rrenter port of India, they nre tueke*! up 
beJilnd — n fn«hIon whicli Is FiippOied )o befit 
the wn,Tlor, or one end Is caHiercd up In folds 
before nnd tlie other tnehed up behind The 
riraplcst dress for the trunh Is a scrirf thrown 
over the left fhonldir, or round both tlie shoul- 
ders like n Itomnn toRa Under this parment 
Is often worn n coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears In his full Indlpenous (In'**, he 
wears a lonp robe, rcaelilnp at least down to 
the calves, the eIccscs may be wide, or long 
and Fometlmcs pnclercd from the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans Introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by rtbboas, nnd the fashion 
Is not obmlete The llnliomedan prefera to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right A shawl Is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serses ns a belt, In which 
one may carry money or a weajwn, If allowed 
The greatest variety Is shown in the head- 
dress More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, nnd turbans, may be seen In the city of 
Bombay In the Punjab nnd the United 
Provinces, In Bengal, In Burma and In Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides nt different angles folded brims, 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap In nil possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps In the "parrot’s 
beak" of the Maratha turban — all these laahlona 
have been evolved by different communities 
nnd in dJfferenfc places, so that a trained eye 
can tell fFbm the head-covering whether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, JIahomednn or Pars!, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar 

Fashion Variations — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation Xho Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in hla pocket , yet, as 


he nuKtworl for lonrhoiirrln w.afer, ho would 
aof c<nfr Ills legs, hut stisiK-nd onl> a coloured 
I or hlnf from hU waist In front Hie Pathan 
i of tlm cold north wT«t nffert* loo.n baggy 
I trou*rn>, a tall head-<lre«s tiefittlng his stature 
1 nnd ovvers hi* ear* with Its folds a* If to keep 
I off cold The poorer peoule In Brnpal and 
I ^tndrs* do not covir their heads, except when 
thej worl In the sun or must Appear rcspect- 
nhle Mnnv well to do Indian* wear European 
dre-* at the present flay, or a compromise 
tietwcen the Indian nnd Eiimnean costumes; 
notaldv the Indian Clirbtlan.* and Pnrsis Most 
I’arsls howevir have retalneil (heir own liend- 
drei«; nnd many have not borrowwl the F.urc- 
pi-an collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not u»e shoes tho*e who can afford 
them wear sandal* slippers and shoes and a few 
cover their feel with stocking* and boots alter 
the Fiiropean fashion In public 

Women’s Costumes — TIio usual dress of a 
woman eon*l"ta of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds In front, nnd one 
end brouglit over (he shoulder or the head 
Tlie fold* are soractlmes drawn In and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a Iiodicc on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a pleeo of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawer*, or both are worn Many JIussalinan 
ladles wear gowns nnd scarfs over them The 
vast majority of Mnhomedan women am gotha 
and their dress nnd persons nre hidden by a 
veil when they appear fn public n few converts 
from Hinduism hnvo not borrowed tlio custom 
In Northern India Hindu women have gcnornlly 
I adopted the Alussalman practice of acclnslon 
In the Dckhan nnd In Southern India they 
have not. 

As n rule the hair Is dally oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled Into a chignon, by most women Among 
high Casio Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk" and nuns HJndn men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
In most cases do Tho’formcr generally removo 
tho hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, nnd near tho neck, nnd grow It In 
tho centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon tho fancy of tho Individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped In tho European 
fashion, which Is also lollowcd by Pnrsis nnd 
Indian Olirlstlans Most Mnssalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except In Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mnhomedan Influence 
was paramount In the past Pnrsis nnd Ohris- 
tinns follow their Individual Inclinations Hlndn 
ascetics, known as Sodhus or Balragls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasls, do not clip their 
hair, nnd generally coll the uncombed hair of 
tho head Into n crest, In Imitation of the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the eats, the nose, 
tho neck, tho arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
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11 IS Inio lluil ff)-fluv tli(’ nifliii of the orrul/it i<»fi of 
Porl'tigtU'si* m ,'\siu IS no longoi i( n ( fl to he, i( i'. nun li 

roclucod II has ccuscd to la* the finiini aiifl, of it w \fT,il 

(lialocis, some an* oxlmcl, oIIhm aii' >n rufirnfr) and if 

may yoll ho that M'I ofla'i-^ shall aftn the laji-'f of ayi hue 
culiioly disa])])oau'd I’nl uhon pi'n ham o I’oi liuoio-,f' mIuiII ha^o 
consod In lio sjioki'ii in thn |']a^t, I ho uorri- from fho hoaiitifiil 
tongno of CainoiMis adopted and natnralisMl m a hiindnd and 
one of flic ^o^^a^’nlars of the lOast, mil (ontmiif to r \ist as lon^ 
as the vcrnaeulats them-'ches indnio and stand as hvintc and 
abiding momiinents of the I’oi I iiLMie-,o dominion and <i\disation 
in those jiarts 

As as to he expected, the lanuuag(‘s u hn h most felt the 
uifltionco of Porfutriiese yc-re thos(> of India and the* Pastern 
Arclupclngo And these an> jireoiseh thc' lanmiag(‘i u hieh aie the 
subject of this study, and to these foi one reason or another are 
superadded others ]t is on this account that the jilulologic al 
notes tliat follou in the succeeding chapters ha\t> most reference 
to India 

in The iMUQua^cfi of hidut General Ohsovation^ 

India, on aparmth licr other riches, is rich also in languages 
and dialects of x’-anous species and gr.ulations, y hicli arc spoken 
by an indigenous population of over 300 nullions m an area y Inch 
IS equal to that of half Eurojic ^ 

Especially in the mountainous tiacts mlmbitcd by numerous 
tnbes, nomadic and savage or soim-savage theic exist so many 
diverse forms of speech that it is difficidt to say xvhother tlioj’- are 
distmct languages, xvell-defined dialects, or mere variants In the 
plams the more important languages spread themselves out as 
the result of a process of absorption, and manj'- dialects ordiuanly 
limited to provmces or districts are easily reduced to one common 


1 [According to the Census of 1921, the population of British India, 
excluding Ceylon, was reported to be 318,942,480 — ^Ed ] 



Indian Names 


n - of riio'f Hln'ltii <I<'not< ’• 

ainil'ml olijirt ro'oiir, n- qii-ult}, nn nnliinl 
n T' !a' I'l I'Hltr, O' n JTi'* llii'-'lilfif/ d 

I in, ■( lio cnnnol rorr'-'-tlj j'rnnoiiiir<' loim 
‘•an 1 til vn d*, l« roriI< nt to nil hi? clilld, 
fitli'-r, Ij'o'ti'r, iiii'l', or tnolhor, or Hhfor, 
M ttio IT"' inav Ik* Tldl pmc^lri' Mir\l%(p 
stDon;; thr lil"l)(r rla-«‘ii tu vri II Afif* fnliili, 
Anna Jiao, Jlalnjl, IWpu I,nl, Jllnl Plinrd nr, 
Tntir'iarja, Jljlbtnl, nri nninea of thli di 
fcriptloii, vlUi lionorlflf tUIra adrtf-d It. In 
po^ tlilr tlint. In onrlj roclffj tlio bfllof In tli> 
ro-blrth of dfpnrt'-'l LlnBrni-n lent popnlnrltj (o 
thli pi-ictlco Iiothlnt; could ho more natiinl 
than to call a nian ivhlfo, bind, or red gold 
orelUcr gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or mcrclj 


n rtoiie finnll or tall, veil or gtrong a lion, 
a Biinlf, a pirrot, or a dog and to name a 
ttoman nfti r a lloiver or a creeper TI1U.1, to 
liln a few natnei from the epic.) I’andii means 
utilte and ro dort Arjiina Krli'bna black 
Itbliiia l< r*lblL Nnl nia a inongoo‘>e Slninaka 
a dog Shul a a parrot Sli'-ln,n a bom Among 
•fill iiatnn prmdent nt the preienf day nirn 
IS a diamond itntna or Itafan a Jewel Sonu 
or Cbinna gold \fin or llelll. In the Dratldian 
languages, nieana wlillo metal or siUcr Men 
are often nlled after the davs of the week on 
whirl! tiKj were bom, and hence they bear 
tho names of the BO\cn hcaaenly bodies con- 
cerned When they Ijcgln to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practlcallj 
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7 HI AI-'JIKih'm in ri'OlJl (■ / Hi\ 


in coniuHlmn uilli l)n' liiiii'iifi”! of Iho I'/'vsl hfur 
coiiK' ( \( Iiisn clx fiom f Iw pioui In i of I lie ( Ic I iHui in niodoni 
tiinc-^ the ('III! n III ion of liinHn/i!.'( o [HiumiiiIK IIimi 

\\ oi 1\ ’ 

Since llic liisl Iif(\ \faiN and (-.jx i inlh during: v(r\ IiimiI 
M'ars 1lic Nfinh and llic (iiltnntion of ihc niorf import 'ml li\nm 
liuioiiiioiM has pnown np.ii c llumK'' to 1 lu pi nt cITorH of 
miNsioniinc^^ and indoIuLTHls and to the sikI nni d slimiiliii and 
ociu'ioiis pation, of the I’rilish (foMTiinnnt f'Airvulan 
Ihcio aic 1o he found mixed \ ei mu ular Nchool-' anil eviiv }ear 
Iheie IS ]ml)hshed a large numhei of hooks m tiu (har.utirs of 
Iho vaiions ^ einai tilar-., most <»f flu in of a did/utie nafiire, not 
to sjieak of file large nmuher of penorlii als ami journals w fiieli 
are load with gieal aMdilv h\ flu* J)re•^enl geiurafion ■ 

It IS, therefore, not to lie Nwmdered at that iij) to nou tlu*re 
lins been no iinestigation on sdonfifie hm-^ of the total nnmher 
of Inngnnges and dialects in India nor has there hi on a nnaniinous 
consensus of oimuon regarding the limits of the Indian langiiage- 
ficld ^^hlch, of com sc, xarics a groat deal from the goographioni 
and jiohtical boundanos of India KohoH (hist oniimoratcs no 
less than Uio hundred and forty-threo languages and two hundred 
and mnoty-six of the dialects groujicd under eight families , but he 
tmdidy extends the range of the language-field including in it 
Timor, Madagascar, and the island of Formosa, owing, as he saj^s, 
to kngiustic and ethmc affinities ® 

In a zone much more circumscnbed, but winch however 
mcluded Burma and Siam, Beames in ISGS counted hundreds of 


1 ‘ To ono class of labourers Scionco is more mdobtocl than to nnj other 
I allude to the Missionaries, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, ivlio have 
vied with each other m lottmg light mto dark places ’ Robert Oust, A Sketch 
of the Modern Languages of the East Indies, p 21 

2 About eight hundred mdigenous penodicnls are published in Indio , 
they are prmted in mneteen different languages And about so\ on tliousnnd 
books are printed each year in the vernacular languages 

8 Op cit , p 148 
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IrEtifr^ o' t' ’i-rTf’ • nrr )npr fliiyi ojii-n 
I-r* It Itjr f-fTil'" U> ft'lmlt ll-lif, nn'I c>ilIo 
rrijr* of J !'’ep ii* 1 j rlrjiij nrr inii iitoil tifrE In 
thrlTt/r ,i IieIL- Jnlna Arrli!)/ rtiiri h foiinil 
In I'Ji mo't lil?li') fjMf form In tli" JJIlwnrn 
trnil'« at ^^o int Ali'i ill'- (.roiin'I idan 
con*' ti of n flirinr for tlir porl or mini n 
fiorch, tnl an nrrrijri] conrtjaril vlth nlrh()> 
tor ImiT'S Til" ctir noforl tlr of tlio rtyl* 
I* prrco nri'l lWljtnf-3, «ltli drcomtllr nnfnp 
werinp Ihr y )ioI< liif^rlor, cKciitcil vlth 
rrmt rht/oratlon nnd drtnll Oonitructlonnl 
mrUioda fnpp'-^t Hint orlplnnl types In wood 
bavo brrn copinl In rnnrblt 

lirabmlnlcal, ClialnPyan nnd Pmvidinn 
Jtylc-i dllftr llttlo In f^vntlnl pltin, nil Imylnp; n 
'hrlno lor Uir pod. prrrided by jillhrwl por- 
chca Tlio outer forms vary 'ilio nortlicm 
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!' ' C I' '1 I “ C ' *'ll " 1-n bill 

, - f . • 1 , [1 p»,, t't'I P^lllrtr 

' ft I'll (’>- J < ' > "i- •; r fi^d 'Ilr^r 
i' <• ~ t r ■ — rfC" .'j'" rrr r'-i(-rli\ 

• '•(--! ' t r ' - r M-r.1 will 

r ’ - " I d " I' 11 t'l'r!, to tl f 

r 1 1 - -'I'l'i -rr'l T Tl-rTfifir" 
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j r I"'* "• rt.t l’ Etr'i’il-' fniTrl 

' " r I ‘t In 'o '-■inrrrlr 

y, 1 (t . ^ 

, » I f t',- "o-li il I t ifrrrp 

til ' If r 1 lb Ji’ *n It rriip--,! 

I" t ( ' I S'r 'll >•> ' rr’'"-f '-' rf iTib 

I’ 1 ” ‘ •■'’if*- f' J'"ll> 1 f'-r'rp, l'« 

r" I • •? ; - I >"P tl r T'l ^'tI nl rvt Apn 
T - I 1 •' -> r 'r ! I'l tl-" II - Adll ‘thnlil 

<’if*'i Et Dlifir r' ft - ilCj Ii'/T dftir 
•-t* I' ' f r-'*ElT 7i r» 1 *1 In'" -t r- r-p-rlilh 
In C - 1 r- * ' -lb • ' I n> d 1 II lUpll !<■ 1 
f-'"-' 1 fc I I"i.' -• lb- ftCrTr’IrT of f rrflotl* 
rT..'rt il* I 1 I) -!• drri ntJuT, II - - Eplmilld 
rll'’— • rrr I II In b' |i-r r i b) romr 

<•• tl'i C in II I - of (b- 'b> bil*. on nrroiinl 

r f lb '•fin; "'ln.pnt d-iir ftnd fin'’ I rnporlloni 

I I - r-i rf ptr It rjill arrldlrrlurr In India wns 
r-ilr-i bv Cl- tlibn nrim i.owrnT .‘'fdrndld 
t 'lop-i rn 1 furtfr' '1 wrrr b illl nl ''Inilra . 
I'rlbl, Arm 1 rc-bj-ir- ‘■llrl nnd llliftpur. nnd 
lb- risinf IbtM r-t nnsrrifilid I.J tlir llindll 

r'n-Ti nt Jnlfii r, I dilpiir and rb-wlirrr In 
nlli 7 b- ftfifllrillnn of pmt nrrbltrrlnnl 
lr-*Un-nf, nn-tjtinl|r«l In rxlmt cl'-wbt a’, I* 
to !•- f ' rn In lb- fibanti or rtrps rnrlnilnp hkrs 
nnd on lb" binUft of rhrn J br> most notnblc 
am Inirllonil rontribwilon of llio fifnliomcdnnfl 
lo Indian nrrbllrrtnrn wai llio Introduction 
of lb- Inic nrrb nnd ilomo 

Srulpliiro — Tb- us- of "culpturo nnd pnint 
Inp In 1 olatrd works of nrt wns pmcflcrlly 
non rjtl t/nl In India until motlcm times One 
or two rrll'fs nnd ctrinin pipnilc flRiirefl mny 
Ihi qiioird ns exceptions, but tnken pcnomllj 
It inn} In rinled tint these arts were employed 
ns tlin dieoralUo ndjiinclfl of nri,Iiltccturc 
J<o rUll fitntunr}, bucIi na U now understood 
by tlu5 term, wrnB exoculnl , (or no contempo- 
rnr> portrait flKua-s. or biifiLs In mnrblo, or 
bronre, linyc eomo down to iiB from tlio ruinfl 
of nneient India, ns they Imyo from thoao of 
1 pypt, Orceco nnd Homo Sculpture tins been 
nurd cxcluelycly ns the Imndmnld of religion, 
nnd to this fact may bo nttrlbiitcd the etcrco 
typed fonna to wblcb It became bound The 
Inylsli nan of sculpture on Indinn temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
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Hindi. I’mijal)!. Smdiii Hiliari. Honuali, Mnifillu Knnknni, 
(dijniali, A'^snmc'.i', Ornu, ICfu^hmin, N't p.ili. Smlialf'''' Sir 
rJiior-on Jiddn fo I'lcui'n oflu'i-. uliifh in d( '.iL'iiatf - a-t 

Ananbut nDM-Sanslvnlic and tlic-'C arr ^poKi n in fbli,nt. Clnlral, 
and Ka(nis(an 'flii' (nial jinjndainni of flana who ‘^p'aK Ilia 
Ai_\an tongiK's is more Ilian 2 i!i> 1111111011*1 ~ 

To 1 lie l)ra\iflinn fainih helonu 'Paiiiil, Mala\fdani, Ti liit.'ii, 
Knnarese, Tiilii Koflat'ii 'L’oda. Kola, KiiiiilJi (or rraonl. 
Malhai (or Kajinaliali) . (4ond Kliond , Kaiidli. Kolanii T'lie 
lirst five and perliap*! Ilie Koda^ii are i nil i\ .tied , tlic ri il are 
not cultivated 'I’lie jiopiilalion llial empUn-i I In l)ra\idian 
languages is morn Ilian .">7 millions ^ 


pnraltir Dirlin)iriri/ of lli‘ lUhnri L'luriii'tii , Iritrodiifti')!! Hut it m fi< i ( imrj to 
mnko a (Iistint'tioii SmisUnt jmijuTlx «o rnlli d or rl/H u' Sariil rif i mild not 
hrt\ o hccM a tnotlior loiicno. karat at tlio hn 'i^t of thu rnottur but Mt it h 
uiulonmblii ac ronlinu to tin.' <lata jirov idcd la VuMka, Haaini.arid I’atanjnli that 
it was fipokoii b\ tlin rnlinn'd f'la'^4/'^ throucrliout tlio !• ri«th and bnadtb of 
Ann\nrln (from tbo Hitnaliuas to tlio t ind\as), m tlu satno nn\ n^ Portucv*"*'' 
IS in (loa Spo trtlnir "Mardoni II I //iifor*/ of San'lnt LilmUnn \nd it !•< 
to bo noted that in the consiis of ISlOl smiri huiifln d and sixtixui induidiiaH 
declared Sanskrit to bo their langiiap' 

Sanskrit \^as e%ol\ed rmm tbo dudeet sjxiken on tlie banks of the Saras\ati 
ri\ er almost in the same ^^a^ as Latin \%as from the Italian diak et of Latiiim 
Balabhiisba (htomllj ‘ the lanpiiago of children ’) < orresponds fo Ix)\r Latin whicli 
was spoken by tbo mosses In manj of tbo Indian janpuages, mcliisno of tlio 
Dra\idian, tbo litorarj' idiom difibrs much from the spoken, as must also ha^ o 
happened, though perhaps not to the same extent, tilth Latin and Greek 
Vid Robert Caldwell, A Comparalivc Grammar of the Draiahan Lannuaqi'f 

1 With respect to the classification of this language, there is a difierence 
of opmion among indologists and to this wo will refer hereafter 

2 The words m the early Indo Aryan language, mentioned in the Yedas, 
found their way into the new Indo Aryan idioms through two ehannels directly, 
through the original Prakrit — a spontaneous and common etolution and in- 
directly, through classic Sanskrit, by the labours of the learned Tlie former 
are called tadbhavas, and the latter fa/samas, which again are du ided into ancient 
and modem To comprehend the difference the Portuguese terms chOo (ground), 
cJieio (full), auto (action), and fejto (deed) are iadbhdvas, with reference to Latm 
piano (plam), pleno (full), ado (action), andfado (deed) are tal'tamai 

2 Brahui, spoken m Baluchistan by about 100,000 people according to the 
1921 census report is a remote branch of the Bravidian group Tlie ancient 
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cl arch!!/^ur' ttf-c nlcrt/v) ft,- ptiMIc nnd 
Mra*-" iJllllrc* In TAlcit'-i. Jin nliiv tint) 
'tsdra* I r-cansn ttir'c ncrc Jniincl to 1 k> more 
frr t' 'Jr inri»'>'o thn lintUtncs of 
InJlrmot^ pitv-n Ih'* r~tc'|i'nl rc'iili xrai 
Ut' Mr"r , for Ujc In<!lin ("ifl'nrn imfitojcd 
ep'-'a fi Ir frcfJ-'on vc-c confront'd Tt!*!! rlvlr^ 
firfenJm: no fcop' for tho oppMcAtion of tii^lr 
traJitii'il 01 ^ A ) '•'It mil o'nfMTilnr vililrli 
t^'v h'd no knonlcJc'’ o* j>} mpitlij- tlKn 
^tro no frilp'o'T In loJli minMc of niodclllnf; 
o- cmJnr ci\il J'nlp'jtr, t’l" mnninento to 
dl‘"'irjt''i pnb’lc rmconi* nrn; nil Impo'tcd 
fro~i I nctm J and tJic psjrlnlli' or otlKr pilnt- 
Inrs ulilch d wrote I the Interior \rnll« of the 
b-IHir"*, rcr f irnl Iird lij 1 iiropH-nn pointers 
«l,o xr‘te-J IndK or bj arthts In I.nftland 
Altboirli ft con'ldcraUe nmoiint of rcrcftrch 
corr of ft ro’untATT n-iturc w-u done by Artlns 
olorl't', no ofiirlil Int/Tc-t was taken In ftrtl*tlc 
cdccatlon nntll tlic Oovcmmtnt of India wa» 
traa«'f'rcd to tlis JlrdLxh Croirn In IS-'iO Jn 
Kcrland IWlf, tlir flr't flftj ycats of the nlne- 
h'enth ccatory v>a« n p nod of pro's comrarr- 
diJirm and artlitlc dcprvdallon . bnt with Uic 
adxcnt of the laternafloml Uihlbltlon of Ifc'il 
th" eyes of th" nation were opuned to the rabii 
of an as applied to fnduftry 

The Schools of Arl then Instituted 
throngbout 1 npland were Imitated In a timid 
and tentitlrc manner In India and were attacli- 
ed to the cducvllonal fjsteio, which had been 
prcrlotuly modelled opon a definitely Enropcan 
basis ire work of tlic Schools of Art In 
re ’ d to Industrial art la referred to cNe 
w fo, and as S'xcralof them ba\c confined 
.nelr actlritlea almost exeluElvcIy to this 
branch of the euhjeet It Is eiifneb nt to 
nicnUon only tho worl of the Schools at Cnl- 
entta and Bombay In the present article^ The 
Calcutta Echool, cicept for occaslonnl expert 
raenta In the application of the pranhlc arts to 
lithography, cnpravlnp and stained glasa, has 
becomo a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider Held , for In addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design It 
IK«3 cs 3C3 a gp>cclal school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, In which Instruc- 
tion Is given In tho applied arts , It Is 
in tho principles undcrljlng the Instruction In 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bora 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have In view, 
namely, tho revival of tho art of painting In 
India by means of nn Indigenous school of Indian 
painters Hr Havcll, who several jeare 
ago was tho Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1007) banished trom 
within Its walls every vestige of European 
nrt, and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, In Its old forms, Is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon ft for the lost 
160 years, and needed but to be released from 
this Incubus to regain Its pristine vigour Afell 
equipped with literary ability , backed by In- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
Imposed upon bis students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Eajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate In finding 
a wining and equally enthuslaatlo friend 
jo Mr. Ahlnandranath Tagore, an artist of 
Imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 


divoUon to hh nrk Ifo with other Bengal 
painters, Inspired In Mr Ilaxcll's precepts, 
founded. aI)oui thirtx years ago, what has sfneo 
bf-eonie I nown ns tho (^ftlcutta bchool of paint- 
ing In Ihclr enrly x\ork tlio painters of this 
•ehixal do'cly adhered to tho conventions of 
'fo'hul and EftJimt artists, whom they took 
fts their models , and these early examples made 
ft great Impression upon all I.uropean critics 
who sftw them They were welcomed as tho 
fir't "Ign of ft gcntilno n \hnl of Indian painting, 
ba«/al upon traditional lines, and It was con 
fidcntls hop'd that the moxcinent would meet 
with the support It merited from Indians of all 
clfto's Interesting os many indhldual works 
of Oie school undoubtedly are tho anticipations 
which greeted Its Inception Iiaxo scarcely been 
fulllllcd by the Calcutta school Tho painters 
Ihetu'olxcs ha\i nexer reached tho high tech- 
iilcftl standard of tho artists who produced tho 
best works of tbe ''foghnl or Bajpnt schools, 
and, os time has passed, their outlook appears 
lo Iiaxo shifted, and, while stemming the Hood 
of western Inllncncc, they appear fo have drift- 
ed Into ft backwfttcr of Japanese conventions 
Tho Indian public has failed to give tho school 
till support It was hoped they would afford and 
the nioxcment has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mftlnly upon Europeans In England and 
Indio 

Bombay School of Art — ^Tho attitude to- 
wards the development of art In modern India 
taken by its succcsjlxc I’rlnclpals Messia Lock- 
xvoo>J Kipling, Orlfiltlis, Orcenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider lines (Jiaii that loxourcU by 
Mr JIaxdl In general tho view this School ol 
Art 1ns taken U tlmt with European lltcratnro 
dominating tho system under which the edu- 
cated classes In India are trained and with 
European Ideas, and science permeating tho 
profcMional commercial, Industrial, and political 
life of the country, It Is not possible for modem 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
alone gavo vitality to the great works of 
tho past , that without this spirit, the conxen- 
tlons the ancient artists acfoptM ore mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
anprolltable as It would bo for tho artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of tho Greek and Boman sculptors or to 
those of tho medUeval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of Inferior quality lUnstrat- 
iag every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large dty. It Is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, xvlth the wide adoption of Euro 
pean styles of architecture In India, it is neces- 
sary for 0 school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of aU great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing In its widest sens 3 , 
composition and design, and tho science of 
colour harmony 

Among tho devclopmenta during ilr. Bums 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of droxving elsi i e a 
In tho Government Schools, and the appolntiueoi 
of an Inspector of T ^ • Inspect and 

on the drawing ^ schools 

Pottery 
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V (t'l'miin phii fil I)i<^h iln'li'it) 

If. IS cvkIcmI llmt m the pn'icnf r»f mu know li diic, 

■\\ Incli IS far fioin oninjik'ti*. it is not po^ uldc td Iriup ^\lth 
maihcnialical acounu’y IIk* Ihks uliirli divifli' each of tie Iivinif 
languages of India, nni notild thi-^ he pf)s-.ihle ni n spi et of n rtain 
localities 

Apait from the dinienl(\ referred to aho\e, of detei mining 
tlio (oininiial hnundancs of the lanunagi of India, tin re ansis 
anotliei of asecrlainmu m lief h('i tlie hill )>' '>j)Ir s u ho an i t him alh 
distinct are also sepaiated h\ lanuiiat,'f* dilTi rem e-. and if tlnir 
languages bcloni^ to one and tin* sann famih ‘ 

Tiicie are conntiies when' two or im>re mother longue^ or 
vernaculars exist side In side spoken h\ fhlTi'n nt trdx’s or race" , 
tins phenomenon is due to nnmmration in the i emote p,i„Ht 

Besides tins two oi more languages hn ome so hietidral 
along tlic frontier of a continuous strideh of tt rnt<ir\ that, they 
eithoL go to form one separate dialect with (dinunts taken 
equally from each language and without an\ geiiealogn al sub- 
ordination or one of the two nscs superior to the other and 
preserves its tics of family likeness 

It IS not to be expected, therefore, that the Imgnistic majis 
winch have till now been pubbslicd aic accurate in rcsjicct of all 
the languages , some of them err through excess— by double 
designation or enlargement of the language-field — others througli 
defect — by omission or contraction of the language area 

The zone of each of the more important languages is suffi- 
ciently well known in its general fines and xvill be marked out m 
the description that follows of each of these 


1 ‘ In the Himalayas the two families, as far as wo ha\ o data for them, 
are so mtermrsed, that it is difSoult, if not impossible, to lay down definite 
boundaries Especially is this the case m tho largo kingdom of Kopal wliioli 

IS still a terra incogmta in many respects ’ Beames, Outhnes of Indian Philology, 
P 9 
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Buddhist Work 

FerBUsson’s first architectural period Jb 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with Its famous Northern gateway 
IS perhaps the most noted example Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest Interest and most readv 
access to the general student are to be found 
In the Chaltya halls or rock-cut caves of Karll, 
Alanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanherl A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized ns 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently ns 
Greek, to be observed In the details The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek aeanthns, 
while the sculptures hare a distinct trace of 
Greek Infinence, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of Its best to European Influence, an 
assumption that Is strcnuonsly combated by 
others as will be pointed out later 

The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwarr 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
■' Tower of Victory" at Chlttore 

Other Hindu Styles 

The Dravldlan style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of Indio. 
It Is seen In many rocL-cut temples as at Ellora 
where the remarkable " Kylas " Is an Instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to Its interior (ns In the 
case of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior 
It Is, as it were, a llfe-slzc modei of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet In length, not built, but sculptured In solid 
Btone, an undertaking of vast and, to oni 
modem Ideas, unprofitable Industry The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srlrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vljayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style 

The writer finds some difficulty In following 
Fergusson's two next ^visions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the " Northern or Indo-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa 
rcntly so Intermixed and confusing that he Is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“ Hindu " — however unscientific he may there 
by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar In Orissa 
at Khajuraho, BIndrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac The palace of the Hindu Ilaja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datlya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur 

Indo-Saracenic 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generallv 


called the " Indo-SaracenIc ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new Influences now brought to boar on It 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention bv 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of Idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings and led to the development 
of other decorative forms Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed In the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere riebness of sculptured surface 
and the testhetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 

Foreign Influence 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archteologlsts ns to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign Influence under 
the Mahomedans The extreme view on the one 
hand Is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
medan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the Introduction of the 
ndnaret and, above nU, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that aU light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things In art by way 
of Greece To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, Instead of being the best, is the worst 
In India even because of its Greek tincture 
They find In the truly Indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Qreco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder In Java, the work of Buddhist 
oolimlsts from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an Immunity from destructive 
Influences given by the insular poslUon, as 
showing the best example^ of the art extant 
ft Is probable that a Just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan 
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VII I'jiolll IJ'IIIIIlt-i 

X<' AmhIic lanj^UHj^c, ficiK'ialh ^pcuKini' fiMf) rin fiiflinii 
lungUHgo in ])iirl K'lilar. ( iin ))i itl»' i1 .elf t>n pn.w ft \ oi al)tilar\ 
njiioli IS ])nH'h MTiiafiilar, (]<•<' fiom a \ ( i\ < oiiNidcruMf and. af 
llie sanu' tinu' M'l \ nficsHaiv adnnxhnc iruh » d f)f In P roL'cnroiH 
tdcincnlH ’ 'L’hc ('\o(ic clamnnfs uck' first intntdiifid 1)\ 
Sanskrd . wliosn inllncntM* dina t or indin nt (in tin' OraMditin 
langnngos (jind on a sm.alh r naalf' on flic Malavan lanciiagf's) is 
comiiaiabk' to that u IiK It Latin < onlmni'-^ la cm rcisi on t la non- 
Romance languages of I'anopc It is divided into old Sansknt 
nlncli is in eoinmon nse and tin* modi in \\ hn !i is (oidincd to 
literary ])ni post s 

The Mahomincdan in\asion. in ils tnin hroiiglit info the 
coxuitrv inanv Aiabie and Persian teiins but th('>c cnnflicd flic 
vocabnlaiies moie of the .\i\an than of tlic l)ra\tdian langnagcs 
its influence on these a as similar to what if exercised on the 
languages in the ])eninsiila of Spain 

After them the Portuguesi' ns a as to be* expected, gave 
a laige inimber of xsords of their own langnagi' to almost all the 
languages, cultivated or nnenltn aled, wliat time the\ them- 
selves were absorbing a large nninlan of woids from them into 
their own tongue Tins they effected hy dircc t or indncct means, 
and they also helped to spread ovei the country some xernacular 
expressions denved from one or the other language after they bad 
undeigone sometimes a phonetic modification at their liands 

Tbe Dutcli, as lias been said before, baxm left ver}' few' 
vestiges of tbeir language and these almost exclusively in Sinhalese, 
nor, m spite of their long domination, is the influence of their 
language very great m the languages of IMalay, as is admitted 
by Dr Rokker 


X Sanskrit lierself borrowed from the Latin dindra, denarius, nnd from 
the Greek kalama, a reed used for -writing, kora, liour, and other astronomical 
terms 
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I' rtof' , I* loo piiri 1> ll rliiilrnl for 111 mi'rlt'i 
I to III <'lliiiitid I)\ til' F IK nil riid.r or dis 
Jill* 'd lot' 111 ! clili f rinini on oiir nttentlon 

II 1 III till fut lint It nirord* nii ndded Interest 
lo til' toiirl-l, wl'o imv m llie frnlts of liotli 
• rlmol* of iliniiplit In tlic inodirn bLlId 
liic.s of llrllbli IndIn ns wi II in rtnnifiles ot tin 
" ins'-l' r build' rr " rrnri In ntarlj o'lrj nntlrc 
town nnd Inwnr 'J Ik to.vn of Lnilitnr In 

. (jivnllor Stnto riin> be clb d ns js cullnrlj rich 
I In insinnn s of plrlurrs'ini, iiiodcni Jndinn 
1 strut nrrlilt' cilire, t.lille at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
ItinnreH, etc, tills rh”s of work may be 
I studied if ninny dllfi rent fonns both cl\ll and 
I ri IIkIoub 
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1 'L’lu' Cliii^'tiuu K'ltfiKHi uIikIi \\as |irf»fia^ut^ fl niul 
(’.'in 10(1 on l)\ I’ortnuno-o ini-’^ionirK or J)\ 
mt‘'SinimiK“- Iio llion^li not lV)ti ni^iio-io Imd 
(is’^mnlatod I’orl upiC''0 un\'> of Uf< and IIioULdif , 
Iln‘' ■\\as so l)(>(aiis(' IIk ro m( rr no \('rna('ular forni'' 
onnosjiondmtr (‘\a(tl\ uilli m lial (li(‘_\ unshod io 
(each, or sncli as mok’ Icnoun (o IIk' j)f'o[)l(> at large 
Again. o\cn mIkii ‘'iiitahlo t(’imH or ('\'j)n ^-’lons 
OMsIod m (ho indiU(Tion-^ langiuiL'i’s, t)i(>i inado ns( 
o{ (ho Pnrtngnoso \soriK for fear l('•^t the pooplf 
migli( oonfonnd r'hnstmnit \ with llindnism or 
^rahoininodanistii and (h('rol)\ (raio ro-'Otnldanoo-^ 
ho(\\oen (lioso (hroe rolnrions f'f rr/f: (oro-''.), 
7 ff/rjrr (dniioh). e///n> (alt.ir). /yu/rr (pno-'(). r/ 7 ‘^'n 
(io marr^ ) TaKoniso (ho names of oool(’-.i,is(ioal 
digndancs of clniioh \(>'.(mon(s and \0''Sols. of 
cercmonios anel Ipnrgical fo>(ivi(u's arc •niOi fou 
CKCcpfions Portntnioso as jyr/yi (Pope) 
(bishop), aicchis/H) (archbishop) inruinho (bc.ullc) . 
cdlix (chnlioc), hostia, jyiiticuld ((lie saorod nafer) 
aha (alb), c^toJa (stole), cajxi (cope) . Katal 
(Clmstnias), Advciito (Advent) Pofscoa (Ens(er) ^ 

2 The neiv civihsation v Inch introduced neiv vocables to 
signify object-s till then unknomi or little kno\vn, 
such as aimdrw (ward-robe), haldc (bucket). 


1 For o'^nmple, in Tamil, not to spenk of Ivonknni, tho following ecclosms- 
tical terms aro in use anuto (amieo), aha (nib), cordQo (cord), casula (clinsublo), 
dalmAttca (dalmatic), tnanipulo (mnniplo), cstola (stole), capa (cope), cdhx' 
(chabce), patena (paten), pdla ( ? ), h6lsa ( ? ), corporal (corporal), sanpiimho (n 
little clotb with which the priest wipes tlio chnhco after recoivmg tho saemment), 
cota (surplice), lidsUa (host), partlcula (wafer), mis’ial (missal), rilual (ritual), 
esiante (a reading desk), altar (altar), cruz (cross), casttQal (candle stick), iabemdctilo 
(tabernacle), sacraniento (sacrament), tiirlbulo (censer), naieia (mcenso pan), 
caldexrmha ( ? ), galheia (cruet), pdho (a canopy earned over the sacrament in 
processions), sotaxna (soutane), loba (cassock) For the most part such vocables 
are not referred to m this book 
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P-t' /J ’..r- v~ Itil'i n*T n !•!> " (n; tli'’f 
I ''r’rt M-- i» > r' 3 l-'i n t'lo tin r" r-vl 
^^'''•. U)'’ r ,^ 1 '!('-< v|"i I 3 i Ir 

f'jJ f J i'' rtl'i!" l'^’"5'l'', l>'lni nrvf'l 
It R t anniT tililrli t nli^^ )'■ • t/ f-''tct ultli 
vrA lt»V ai)l i.'>' 4 rr'i-* (H f imlturr-, ni tl f 
j'T’n It riTM ur Jf-ili-j-tl frtr f-xami'I'’ «tn 

In t •" In JnllT 1 iiropirj Iiit (/tlurcd 

l > Ir t]v,n It'IjIjt* Tin-''- vrrr* (’onnnH to 
r^ill nil ft/r-i't, liooL t'-'V', clotln* 

• cn 5 fCTi-'iiP, til'' (If'lrni of whldi con 

lormi-d rominliTt do'l) to tlif nrchltor 
tnrrl lUJc of tli' print! ’Inn} of wtrc 

uf“'«rat/ij with lnH}P of eoloiintl ^ 70 O(Il•, Ivor} 
|>nJ mcinl , vvliip in romo ci*ci tlin wooden 

cntlrclv filnt'-'I with coppr, hm^t 
f'j'-iT In SoiiUk m India, 1 here cJo<^ Rmlnetl 
tVMalwcKyl Is (trown, Jewel cn''ti nnd Itoxonro 
enHohej v-itii carvin'! cxecuf/Hl with the nth n 
lion to detail nnd tin flnl"!! Renenilly n,**oclatcd 
Ji’lth the carvlnj! of Ivor} Coloured lac wn« 
ii^ly used to deoonto man} nrtlclcv of fur 
Dllnrc, c«pclnlly thov turned on the lathe 
and rich colour cflcctn wore obtained In tills, 
P^y'apj the most distinctive and t}plcally 
Indian development of decoration ns applied 
to vv^l work ’icid .Bhhhnm, deo llmr, sandnl 

vrood,cl>on}, walnut, Jim nim and Madras red 
wood arc nmoni! 111! chief woods uaetl In India 
tor ornamental worl 


^Irlnl \\o-I — I'h l! '' rir-'j “<in of wrav 
'- •’ ' •-! r Ti.ir-’ I I I ir'r rrnplnvrd 

- *’ r - f 1- ‘ n mil r of arils 

‘ r ' it ,r 111 ( T, J ml hrv'i have 

T - - ; - - (tr,-! 1 t vM-lv tl^ed 

' I ‘ , T, - hr '111 Ilf Iain anil 

'i' • P f’ ,>“> o' ti nv of tin ' humble 

' i - t'l- !-*r • l--a ittful t ) l'^ found 

- • ' /> t; - ox'illi' that rca e of 

< " I ' .’)<■' pr- i-all! . w lile'i are onl} 

fit * ' I ' r t Iff t’l^ ll nm I, an | nrd the 

> •> - s*' ■’ o i' 't irr It rati nil) from ilie 

» I - - r ' r t ',] wllh till ilmtdr I 
1 - ' lu - t/-'*, ideal trratmrn* of 

! - S’-! c “ * iri!' n r'af'einrn have shown 

* ' e ’ t lllri 'f -<! I.v 'hn«- rif oiler 

* - 5 lu t' e I'rj ''iinni nf Par ca«l- 

i- - } I’ ' r-d In t’ -- Virslnr of fo’d and 

t a I ’ r r' " lafd of fee’in'eal nnd con 

, t , « I -1 P ] T' ir’ird h} the 
• ' ♦ir-« n' 1 irej '' nnd Jaj an It nmv 

’ t I -n - -n atl I n It at the ii i re I rautlfiil 

* t _• - < f n fir'le e nnd this rap clallv 

!/i t ''al rn 1 He 1—1 nei d 
,r_,i( ij, pf i«t fiirfac' It Is 

* 're th t? ' hplr-* to t Ilf rraffsrnaii- 
'■ I ' t' ' p lor" n of n I'orfocI nrt'r'e vvltli 

- l n-i < a" n Tie rr"au I'olu? fhaf the 

• ! r’ n! al fa lit I' npi'arrnt on n plnln 

t ' ' I t cm I r hi idrn or il'*/ula'd of 

, r'l-'i 1 0,1 r'rtl wlih omament The 

,. ’ l"- rel r'lvrr.'n!’hs nf India were 

r fr -1- \ til fill nnd Indii Irlo is hut Jtidrcd 
1 1 " ’ t f t th' wo’hs nft< n rxhlldt n incl of 
r r J ri-r* w v lu Hr rinirtiiral portion 
-lac i; r'rlv rati farton ixample of per 
' "h ! nin i 1 'I from fir hand" of the Rold and 
t h/~ IHn nf ltdia li rarrlv loir met with 
r'l t f He rxfr ivr M.d ottrn Inappropriate 
I rn'tirntatloi of Hr nrtirl s that Hr) prodiic 
fd >iwrd It' npplle.atltin as tmifh to the ncccssltv 
»■' Mlln, d'frrllve consfnictlon ns It did to 
-nv ) irrli decorallvr jnirpre Tor man' 
Frirrafl'm', orirnrnla of pnld nnd silver were 
rfratdrd In Hr II ht of portable wealth, a 
jirar'lre whieh nntumll} made for tnn‘'slvcncss 
I ll' - f'-lld omninrntiv nre most oflrctlve nnd 
plriiirr'ijun nnd, despite an enormous output 
of ilat'einte nnd drilealo work from their 
•lands, Hr most vnlunhlo contrlhutlon of the 
fiidlaii iirtai worl tra to the sum total of man’s 
nrtl'Hc lire of the precious metals will prohablv 
Ir found fo lie In a certain harhnrlo note which 
dIstIuRuIshen Ihc'o pieces — a note not present 
In the craft work of other countries In the 
dialFii of Illndii pold nnd silver ornaments, 
rillkloiis Bvmhols hnac been exfcnslvoly used 
Hr ornaments wbicli bedeck the carl} flculp 
turc<l fliturcs, nnd those dopIcPd In the palntlncs 
I at the Cave Temples of Ajnnta are precisely 
the same In dislRn nnd use as similar articles 
I made at the present time, tlius afTordluB a 
I BtrlkluB evidence of the Inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu jicoplo and Its cflcct upon an In- 
diinlrlal art tliat makes a closer personal appeal 
tlinn any other , , ,, .j . 

Textiles — The textile Industry Is the widest 
In extent In India and Is tliat In which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achlevo- 
ments Other countries, cast nnd west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
In stone, wood, nnd metal , but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers In cotton and 
wool, or excelled them In the weaving of silken 
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()»i('Kl»'), ilitfit (f')iinl/) iii’ih'tn i t'>rt tm ini) //'" 
(s;iU(i'i). (UiilLmi' ti( I ) 

IX 'ril> \l lit fll Itj ill I tn'ii 

I ntiinli' I "f till irnpiirt/'l vwml i ni I'i' up v n 
luUiual, Ilf :ii\t i\ I ( u hi< li nil nlli'i {h< ii vm- nf [» i <in nr 
iiml of '<11111 utxh.Kf M'li/ii Lii'l fli' '• nn intjil'iVt'l 
'•omctinu'-^ in nn ('\ti lull il 'Hid ntothir 111/1.1111111''! < n ‘ 

Alistiail tiinn nn<l di ■ nr' fnriin d nrx! ftn noun- 

(lc( lined in (oiifnimit; uilli tli<’ I'linrd nil- of t eh 1 hu 
'L’ o t, live an nisi ntn (ilninKnid) in i\"rd./ini fni i -1 /"la 
or hi'hiUliiti (dninlo'iuii's..) , htli'iilinn, m Snilud' i\ invi i li'hml"- 
hnmd I'diiin htzfti, also usmI a > n >nl) t oil no in Kimk.ini ni 
the sense of ‘ nun ruii^'o is doimil litznii (luniinil), h'r/ndl-o 
(mail laoeiilile) hitzu) (‘ mntnnoo ’ m ,1 »!» pn < lafiit ns< ) 

(Some snlistantn Os nio iinfdoiid in an n* < < p! ition fiM iiliar 
to the loeal J’oi'tiipnn se dmlei 1 as m ilu Sinlmlrsi . inni'H'i (from 
the Port dialei't, raiuo) for mould’ , iinilm/n (fiom the Port 
dialect., renda) for ‘ rent, ‘ toll, lax jianihli to ihi> Stati ' 

Verbs ha\e vei\ little adapt abilit v and are neit'r miu h m 
demand for bonoMinj; ])Ui poses And \it wt m< et main of 
them in KonUam and in the Malayan f,'ronp In Korikam thei 
lomnin ns a rule unchanged and are conjugated u ith the \ ernacular 
verb conespombng to Mo make’ 01 Mo be’ at cording .is it is 
transitiA'e or intransitive and reflexive The ^fnlay verbs haio 
no inflexions 

Some nords xiitli a verbal foim liaie, m addition 01 exclu- 
sivety, the meaning of the substantive, ns msm (to marry 
and marnago), 'pmtm (to paint and a painting), •)ogar (game of 
dice), conjessai (confession) 

Some adjectives occxu m a fen languages, Avliich are also 
used adverbially as the lesiilt of indigenous influence, as, in Goa, 
']ust (just and justly), sei I (certain and certainly) Adverbs proper, 
conjimctions and prepositions occur only 111 tlie Jlalay group 
But we meet with coni'! a (against) m Konkani 
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3 'L’lu' (iiml \()\\cl w lien picdtbd li\ a Mri' » d \i>ufl 

iniiN also soiuftina-' Ix’ firnppf rl us m iihnu)i from 
‘ ai miirio ' (\\ uid-roln‘) , /x/sf fioju ‘ Iuk la ’ (platf ) , 
in KonKani all I ho pint - f <uii( \ ou i 1-. uro (>limiriaf > (1 , 
1 Inis w (> lm\ o nhii>h fioin ‘ armano ’ (u ard-roho) , 
VKfch from ‘ \ ij;ano (\Hai), from miHu u 

(music) and nnisH o (mii-n lan) . / nwhr frfon f amaru’ 
(chamhci ) 

4 The final a aftii a < onsonanf is Inat'fl in di\oi-.c 

^\a^'> In flu' \i\an laiiunaLa s of (ho South 
(except Sinhalc^(') it is sdi nt as m }>lnt from ‘ fila ’ 
(nhhon), I.Hiiih oi htmi) from cainisa ’ (shirt), 
bomb finm ‘ homha ’ (piiriif)) In those of tlw' 
North, ordinariK, it is Icnuthi ned out or stre'sfd 
as in ])hlln, pipn, qlijn, Lfninj, incj from ‘ fita ’ 
(nhhon) , ])i{)a ’ (harrol) , ‘ iifreja ’ (church) , 

‘eamisa’ (shirt), * mesa ' (table) In the Dr.ivicli.in 
it IS chaiifxod into a favoiintc tcrnunation with 
them /aiin'si/ (Tam /aiaiisn), picft'diz, rtpu, vd)U 
from ‘ CMiiiisa ’ (slnrt), ‘ jiistola ’ (jiistol), ‘ npa ' 
(lath), ‘Aara’ (^ard) Jn tlic ^Mala^an, tlio final 
a IS retained in some A\ords, whilst in others it is 
changed into the closed <5 renda, rcnd6,irom ‘renda ’ 
(tax or hire), loda, raid from ‘ roda ' (wheel), 
londa, 107 hI6 from ‘ ronda ’ (patrol) 

5 The final e mute oscillates heti\ eeii the tonic ? (Aryan 

languages) and the atonic ? (Dravidian and 
Malayan languages) baJdi, bdldi from ‘ balde ’ 
(bucket) , chdvi, clidvi from ‘ chave ’ (ke}’) , pddi i, 
pdd7 1 from ‘ padre ’ (pnest) In Konkam and 
Marathi it is dropped many times, being preceded 
by the simple consonant I6b from ‘ couve ’ 
(cabbage), gaidd from ‘grade’ (radmg) , bid 
(Konk ) from ‘ bule ’ (tea-pot) , ISch (Konk ) 
from ‘ coche ’ (coach). 



Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was In a state ol 
chaotic contusion What vras called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept Its own local 
time, which was not baaed on any common 
BclcntlOc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter nhlch reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential points 
In this letter arc Indicated below 

‘In India ^\chave already a standard time, 
which Is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised It Is the Madras local 
time, which Is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines througliout India and which Is Gh 21m. 
lOs In ad\'ancc of Greenwich Similarly, 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and Is Oh 24ra 478 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by bclcntlDc Societies, both In 
India and In England, and urged to fall Into line 
wlUi the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack Tlic Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with Its ob’ervatorics, writes — ‘ Tlie 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly OJ 
hours cast of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the cxbtlng arrangements, but that 
for International sclentinc purpo'cs the hourly 
rone system, making the time Ghounln advance 
of Grcriiv\lcli In the we-t,nnd Ohours in advance 
In the cost of India would be jircfirable ' 

"how If India were connected with I nrop.- 
by a continuous serhs of clvlli'cl nations with 
their continuous rallwav sv stems all of which had 
adopted tile 1 urop^anhour roc- SjTtcr. , It would 
beimpcmlheuponlndlatc conform andto adopt 
the second suggestion But n« fhe Is not, and 
as fhc Is ns much Isolated b\ unclvllisf^i tiafe-s 
as Cape Colony is by the omn. It Is open to 
her to follow the example of tint and som- 
other similarly situated colonics and to adoj t 
the (Irtt suggestion 

"Ills iH'llevcd that this v'lll l-’ the t -tt-r 
solution Tliere an ebvioi s oljrc*Itrs to 
drawing an arldtrarv llti’ right nc "0 s th- 
tldie-t and moM p-ipulou* po-ilor« of Irdia red 
‘o ns to I Nfct uti tiif j-ialn llrrs o' cn—nui 1 
ration, nrd kc-p'ng tit i-s dt'ertre by an I f - 
on oppo 'te rides of ths' lire Irdia p's 1 
taan’c BCC't'‘ont 1 to a unUi --n r'a- 'ard In t'l- 
'ta Irva time of the r-t'wavt , a" I tb- < .'i 
•'on fet it of a d- tie f 'a-dxnt wen' t app--- 
to I- a rfirogrvlr r'-p; w ' 1 e it we^i’ m tl' 

t fcNillUts, be »'-c--tv opp-" '1 ’ly \ tp 


authorities Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system Is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians nilke, and 
It Is certain that the double standard would 
puzrle the latter greatly , while by emphasising 
the fact that railway dlllcred from local time, 
It might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India The one greatadvantnge which the second 
possesses over the Orst altcmative is, mat under 
the former, the dlllerencc between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will oven exceed an 
hour In the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this Inconvenience Is believed to be smalltr 
than tlint of keeping two dldercnt times on the 
In'Uan system of railways and telegraphs. 

“ It Is proposed, therefore, to put on nil the 
railway and telegraph clocks In India by 8m 
GOs Tliey would then represent a tIracGJ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, whicb 
would be k-nown as Indlnn Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would b' 
approximately ns follows, the figures repres-nt- 
Ing minutes, and F and S meaning that th» 
standard time Is In advance of or behind local 
time respectively — Dlbrugarh 51 S .Shillong 28 
S , Calcutta 24 & , Allahabad 2 F , 'Madras P F , 
Igihorc 32 F Bombay 39 I ^ Besbawnr 44 F , 
Karachi C2 E , Quetta C2 F 

"This standard time would be as much ns '’■4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at 'Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively, and «lnee the railway 
syTlcm of Burma Is not connected with that of 
IndlOj and already keeps a time of Its own, 
namely, Rangoon local lime It I-> not sugg"ted 
that Indian btandard Time shonld be adop'ed 
In Burma It is propofol, howeve-, thai In- 
stead of using Bangoon Standarl Time ns nt 
present, which Is Ch 2im 47s In cfvarre o' 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time f'lou' 1 t-" 
adopted on all the Burme"" nillr ays and tele- 
graph", which would be cn- 1 In a '.va-ce 
of Inillan Standard Time, c- C} ho •% nb-a I fif 
Grcnulch time and would oj-reepe-i »I't 
97^30'! lougitud- Th" ct oar- veil 1 --r 
Burma tlm- Into .irup'e rr’a'loa iwf. w] 8 
1 nropean an 1 with Indian t'*"-, a--' w. n" 
(nmo ig o’ber t' '"gs) < mj fv i-'-gra; hi* cem- 
nu’rilcatloa with o*h-r co;-'r! • 

"r’an ‘a*\l thn- wl 1 1’ c' have I— r Ji- 
wav ‘ and t' fo- tl - of t’ ' 1' ' 11 - 

1 -v'-e. !’• gr- -a. a ‘-pt'-U f.— m ( y-M ‘r 

Wh*!- e'-'u-- h -!v‘ -I’- t' » roa*’sr 
rn*t 1“- I ' to tl * Jrwn* rctumu.si 'y 'a 
r..' ** 

1' fa f ' r "’1, w ‘ho-tl • 

t w Mr- - • - - "7 ' - ttM IliP U l 

aaj ' ' ta-a' t - ' s. I ■ am* ik#lnH 
t’ vt-- r- It!' voAmN tfeMI 

,te' .j Sf taMH 
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Tin AUTHOn’s INTUODI'f THIN 


rule, because they arc iu)l le l)e inrl. ^\lth ni 1h< 
inajnnlA of Asifilie Ian<,MiH;,'e‘. , e^ ne lone Inn la 
from ‘eaireta’ (lut), from ' amarra ’ 

(cable). hn)(i fiom bona’ (wine leC"), ]ih6r from 
‘ form ’ (lining) 

12 Lh and nh winch ba\e no sounds t onespoiulinLC to 

them are lendered rcsjiect ivc 1\ b\ /// or / and /o/ 
or ?? Thus we have linnlniff, fimiltt, hnni (nvhJo 
from ‘ toalha ’ (towel) rriUu, r}, from ‘ vtlho 
(old), Lintyd from ' eunha ’ (wedge); hatJin from 
‘ barqrunha ’ (a skid) Konkani, Mala_\alam and 
some othci languages jircservc the onginal sound in 
some words ic])rcsenting it b\ ii or iln Thus we 
get vxxlnl. or modni/i (Konk ) from ‘ modinha ’ 
(song), viiinn (Malaval ) from nnho ’ (wmo) 

13 8 mtervocahe {—z) is goneralh chanced into j 

(sometimes into s sibilant) cither because many of 
the languages have no such sound or because it is 
only associated with the syllables of certain vowels 
(a, 0 , V, as in Konkam, l\Iaratlu, Smdlu) Thus 
we have me) from ‘mesa’ (table), laml) or Lamis 
from ‘ cauusa ’ (shirt) ^ 

14 B and I change places in those languages which 

have these soimds but m those which have only 
one of them the one is replaced by the other Thus 
we have ladel, hhdbJo from ‘ cadeira ’ (chair), and 
‘abobora’ (pumpkin), hoin, chmamaa (Jap) 
from ‘ bolo ’ (cake), and ‘ charaiuela ’ (bagpipe) , 
com 2 )lador, paUh (Pid-Engl) from ‘comprador’ 
(steward) and ‘ padre ’ (priest) 

16 Surd consonants frequently become sonant, but 
rarely does the reverse of this happen Thus we 


1 In Konkani j is nsuaUy changed into = after o, o, u jmaz from Port 
^magem (unage), reldz from Port reUjio (watch), azvd from Port ajuda (assistance) 
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Coinage, weights and Measures. 


As. the currency of India Is based upon the 
■npee, statements with regard to money are 
'enerally expressed In rupees, nor has It been 
ound possible In all cases to add a conversion 
Dto sterling Down to about 1873 the gold 
ralne of the rupee (containing 1G5 grains of 
)ure silver) was approximately equal to 28 , 
ir one-tenth of a £, and for that period It la 
asy to convert rupees Into sterling by striking 
Iff the final cipher (Es 1,000=£100) But 
ifter 1873 owing to the depreciation of silver 
IS compared with gold throughout the woild, 
here came a serious and progressive fall In the 
ixchange, until at one time the gold value of 
he rupee dropped as low as Is In order to 
irovide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
o the Government of India In respect of Its 
!oId payments to be made In England, and 
ilso to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
he Inconvenience due to constant and tm- 
oreaeen finctuations In exchange. It was re- 
lolved In 1893 to close the mints to the free 
»lnagc of sliver, and thus force up the value 
If the rupee by restricting the clrcnlatlon 
Che Intention was to raise the exchange value 
If the rupee to Is 4d„ and then Introduce a 
;old standard at the rate of Ea 15=£1 From 
L899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
nalntalned, with Insignificant finctuations, 
It the proposed rate of Is 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
sot with sterling at 23 Instead of Is 4d was 
idopted This was followed by great flnetna- 
dons (See article on Currencj System). 

Notation — Another matter In connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terras of rupees requires to be explained 
rhe method of numerical notation In India 
llffers from that which prevails throughout 
Europe large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but In 
iakhs and crores A Inkh Is one hundred 
thousand (v rltten out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
Is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Es 1 00,090) ma> be read as the equi- 
valent of ilO.OOO before 1873, and os ihc equi- 
valent of (about) £0 007 after 1899, nhlle a 
crore of rupees (Es 1,00,00,000) ma> similarly 
be read ns the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
187 ), and a.-, the equivalent of (about) £000 067 
after 1899 ^VltU the rupee at Is Od- a lakh 
Is equivalent to £7, 903 and a crore Is equiva- 
lent to £790,000 

Coinage — Flnnllv, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is dlv'dcd Into 10 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes bj 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid It may now be 
considered as cxactlj corresponding to Id 
The anna is again sub-dlvIded Into 12 pics 

Ilclglits — The various svstems of wclgbts 
used In India combine uniformity of scale 
ullh limn-nse variations In the wuebt of units 


The scale used generally throughout Northern 
I India, and lees commonly In Madras and 
I Bombay, may be thus expressed one mannd= 
1 40 seers, one seer=il6 chlttaks or 80 tolas, 
I The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
, district to district, and even from village to 
, village, but In the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 057 Ib , and the 
maund 82 28 lb The Ttandord is used In 
official reports 

Betail — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India Is to express them In 
terms of seers to the rupee Thus, when prices 
change what varies Is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti 
ty to be obtained for the same amormt of money 
In other words, prices In India are quantity 
pnoes, not money prices ‘WTien the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which Is at first sight 
erplexlng to an English reader It may, 
owever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
! are not altogether unknown In England espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into Engllcb dcDomlnatloDs 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the lollowlDg scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer Is exactly 2 Ib , and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee=(nbont) 3 Ib for 2s , 2 scera per 
rnpee=(nbont) 6 Ib for 23 , and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure 
ment In India generally Is the Infffia, which 
varies greatly In dlllerent parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed In this wort 
either In square miles or In acres 

Proposed reforms — Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
1 vary from town to town and village to village 
I In a way that could only work satlefactonlj 
I so long as the dealings of towns and villaBcs 
were self-contained and before roads and rail 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
I other It Is pointed out that In England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gaEons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons , that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs In Sunderland and 240 lbs 
In Cornwall , that the Engli-h stone weight 
represents 14 lbs in popular estimation, but 
I only 5 lbs , If we are weighing glass, and eight 
[for meat, but 0 lb» for ch^c'e Elrollat 
'Instauccs are ranltlpned In India by at least 
as many times ns India Is bigger than Eng- 
land If we take, for instance, the tnannd 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that In a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are arlic'es 
to weigh If we consiJcr the maund as be- 
tween ^s'rict and district the state of alTaln 
Is worse Thus In the United Provinces 3 'one_ 


Ill 


Tin. nn'iiou’s in ritoi)t-( rios 


tins IN well iiigli imjiosNiIdc ni mow of (lu (noininiiH un ,i mifl the 
iininonNc ^ ni k“ 1 \ of l>inf;u!i;i(“N 1 o l>e e\ plon d und iiu e-'l ioh(( d nof 
to Niie.dc of other obvious diflinill le-.. 

Even ,1 sensoned ])r>hglo1 woidd find i( \('i\ diflidilf to hr 
Jiblc to neqime, nt th(> ('iid of inaiu mmi- roinjdite jx r-^onal 
knowledge of about half n do/(>n languagi •>. and th(s(> of oiu or 
two language grou])s onU It is just on this m noimt thul 
there aic as \ct no eoinjiarntne diefionaius jnst ;ls tlu're an 
comjiaiatn (' graniinai-^ of meat -value ' Sik h a.-' i Mst are small 
vocabulaiies nr dielionaiie-^ of some dialect oi of two or three 
of cognate language^ ‘ 

Anothei way, snjipleinentaiv hut didiment withal, would hi 
to obtain with tlie hel]) of (om]ietent pei-'on-’ a list of I’oi'tugur'-'i 
vocables that have found then wai into t heir le'pei ti\ c l.wiguaLre'. 
Tins again is ii<it casv, because there arc few who would show 
any mehnation for a task so thankless involving the .is'-c inbling 
of words which do not sponlancotislv ]nescnt themselvc'> to the 
uund wdien cbssociatcd from any sjiccific ideas Even wnth the 
help of obliging fiiends it was not possible for me to see mo moic 
than tlireo hsts of Tamil, one of Bengali one of Xanaiesc, and 
one of Telugii, and these too were incom])lcte and siimmarv I 
am not aware that sueh lists of Poitiigiicsc words have been 
made, mcomplete though thev be, excejiting one relating to 
Hindustam (Schiichaidt, op at ) and some others bearing upon 
the languages of the IMalayo-Pohmesian grou]) 

Under these circumstances the only course to take was to 
run through, woid by word, the dictionaiies of such languages as 


1 John Beames, Cowparalnc Oraiumar of An/an Lanquagc'f Robert 
Caldwell, A Coynparainc Grammar of the Draiiclian or Sotilh Indian Famili/ of 
Languages 

2 In 1868 Su- VV VV Hunter published a list of ISO i ocnbles in 120 non- 
Arj^an languages or dialects under the title of Comparatiie Dictionarij of the 
Languages of India and High Asia F A Sevettenhara liken iso brought out his 
Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects of the TI ild Tribes inhabiting the Malagan 
Femnsida 
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The History of India in Outline. 


5o history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary mast suSer from the 
lame defect Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India . and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archseologlsts have been 
amazingly fruitful, It cannot be expected that 
these gaps vrlU ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy In chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts era aU that 
the student can look tor up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion Into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields lor speculation 
There are, lor example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on tne shores of a highly improbable sea ", and 
the great eplo poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally dlSIcult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable Information Is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources. It has been 
distilled by a number of writers 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kura and the 
sous of Pandu. Eecent excavations by the 
Archfflological Department In the Indus Valley 
at Harappa In the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Mohenjc Daro In Sind, carry us back oven 
farther They have imcovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high dvUlsatlon stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest Interest In scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B C , or 
thereabouts as his starting point At that time 
much of the country was coveted with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established In parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that of the aborl^al savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those Invaders In like manner 
the Dravidlan Invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at n much later period, were thcmschcs 
subdued by tbe irjans Of these two clvUiz- 
Ing forces, the Aryan Is tbe better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms tbe first of which there 
Is authentic record Is that of ilagadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was In, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmblsara b> name, was tbe friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha The King mentioned 
was a contemporarv of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (621 to 485 B C ) who annexed the 
Indus Valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which pa'd as tribute the 


equivalent of about one mllHon sterling De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the Invasion of Alexander In 326 B C 

Alexander the Great 

That Great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
In tbe previous year and had captured Aornoa, 
on tbe Dpper Indus In the spring of 828 ho 
crossed the river at Ohlnd, received the sub- 
mission of the King of TaiUa, and marched 
against Poms who ruled the fertile country 
between tbe rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akeslnea (Cheuab) The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Eavl But at the Elver Hyphasis (Bias) hla 
weary troops mutinied, and Aleicnder was 
forced to tuni back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Alekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Kearebus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the Invasion but Is not part of tbe history 
of India Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and loft behind him otficerr 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he baa conquered but his death at Babylon, 
In 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
writhin two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not heUenlzed 

The leader of the re\oIt against Alexander’s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an Illegitimate member of the Eo>al 
Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he Is said to have been able to place 
603,000 troops In the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the SMian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B C ) with his 
capital at Patallputra, the modern Patna and 
r.anklporc Of Cbandragupfa s court and ad- 
ministration a \ery full account D pre=ervcd 
In the fragments that remain of the hl-tory 
compiled bv Megasthenes, the ambiTador 
sent to Inula bv Seleucus His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B C when he was sue 
ceeded by his son Blndusara, who In his turn 
was succeeded bv Asoka 1209 — 231 B C ) who 
recorded the events of his reign In numi rous 
Inscriptions This king, In an unu'uially 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king 
dom of Kallnga (the Korthcra Cucarsl and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, re-ohed 
for the rutnre to abrtaln from corque-t b- 
force of arms The cons* queuco of tli con- 
version of Asoka were amazing II( wa” not 
intolerant of other religions, and dlJ not en- 
deavour to force his creed on hi« rhillren ’ 
But he Initiated ineaeures for th" p- pjgaTion 
of bU doctrine with tlie result thar ‘ Bu''d' i ro 



liv Tin: AiiTitou’s intuodi'c rio,N 

fiuoli fis laJxtro (1 nl)n.C‘(’f)), (tnuhl (poimtl wciulil) chn (l< a) rnj{ 
(coffoo) A\lu'(li(‘r crrlam Icims nic in fiu t not iiisi.uuf'- of 
parallcliMn‘^. souu'lnuc'^ witli \(m\ ‘-li^hl ( li. umc of m< iminu, mu li 
chapa (stuinp oi mark) tnu([iir (lank) vfnanfht (\inuula)‘ 


XII TJic M < (hml vn! ti) l/it^ II 01/ 

Among Iho Poitugii('>o uoids in Ihn norlv llirro ari ^onu' 
^\hosc ctvmolngv is oMdcnt nr almost (crt.un iIick an otlirr-' 
whoso somcc m tho mdigonons lanmiagi ^ i*^ doiil)l fill or iinjirohahh 
and, finalh Ihoio aio a few of wlmh it tan he said with reriaml\ 
or WTtli gloat ])ioliabilitv that llie\ are not I lie original", of tlic 
Asiatic vocables 

Those w lueli come undei t he sei ond head I ha^ e marici d w it h 
a note of iiitcirog.it ion jilaeed at the miv iK'gmnine ulun the 
doubt cinbr.accs all the laimnagcs mentioned, or jilaccd before 
one or more of them when the nnecrtaintv is limited to these 
Those of the third class 1 have distinguished with .m asterisk, 
and I have indicated the reasons fin the inclusion of siieh in inv 
list and also for rejecting them as the etymons of the Asiatic 
words , I have done this lest it might ajijicar that I had omitted 
to mention them because I was not acquainted wath them 

Theie are some words Ailiich are not gennine Porlngnesc 
words and which, therefore, the Porlngnesc could not have 
earned wath them from Emopc , they belong to an Asiatic 
language 01 group of languages But as such woids form part 
of the Asio-Lusitaman vocabulary and were adopted and chs- 
semmated by the Portuguese I thought they should have a 
place m this work after due reservation had been made 


^ ‘ Dorn ations of names are much bettor nsccrlnmocl in tho coimtncs Mlioro 
they originate, and whore we know tho languages well, than in strange countries 
where we scarcely know a word much loss know tho dern ations ’ Garcia da 
Orta, Colloquios dos Svnpics c Drogai da India, LVIH (Markham’s Translation 
p 4G2) 
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The Mnghal Ei)ipiic. 


dnra ulilcli cicrci'-od nn liiflui'iirc on IndLn 
tvliolK di‘Tiroportlomtc to it** i-lrc The onlv 
other Llncdom of Imporinnee wns lint of 
Knmul — In the I)oab and ‘Southern Oudli — 
ivhich 'till retained 'onT" of the power to ulitch 
It Ind n'ached In the dT\p of Harbin, and of 
whicli the renown citcndn] to China and 
trabla 

tVlth the end of the period of annrchv, tlis 
political Id'^torv of India centres round the 
Hajpnls One clan founded the kinRdom of 
Ouprat, another held 'lalwa, another (tl c 
Clianhan') founded a kinpdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on KanauJ foil Into 
the hands of the Itathors (circ lOtO AD) and 
the dvna'ta then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwirs of Benares became one of the 
most famous In India Later In the same 
century the Chanhans were united, and bj 
lln3 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the counter from the VIndliyas to the 
lUtnalavas, InclndlnR Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old The son of this con- 
queror was I’rlthwl ItaJ, the cliamplon of tho 
Hindus apaln't tho Mahomedans 'Vlth bis 
death In battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial In tho temples 
and forts of the Kajput states and In the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury) The triumph of EInduIsm had been 
achieved, It must bo added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Jlagadha at 
the time of the JIahomodan conquest and 
Bpeediiy disappeared there before the new faith 

Slahomedan India 

The wave of Slahomedan Invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in amd, less tnan a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet In 032. But the 
first real contact was In tho tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of o Persian ruJer found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar A descendant of his Mahmud 
(907-1030) made repeated raids Into tho heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
ilultan, KanauJ, Gwalior, and Somnath In 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a va.Tt of tho Punjab Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of tho 
twelfth century, by which time, from tho llttlo 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghorl capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal 
Prlthwl EaJ, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a bravo stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated In the following year 
Mahomed Ghorl was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up Into what 
were practically independent sovereignties 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-dln, tho slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
bnUt near the modem Delhi Between his 
rule and that of the Mnghals, which began In 
1626, only a few of the many EUngs who gov- 
erned and fought and buUt beautiful build- 


ings, stand out with dl“tlnction One of these 
wax Ala-ud-dln (liOO-1 06), vvhoxo many ex- 
peditions to tho south much weakened the 
Eindti Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator Another was Firoz 
bhah, of tho house of Tughlaq, whoso adminis- 
tration was In many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication. In confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Jlahmnd (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of tho 
Turkish conqui ror Talmur It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before tho kingdom, under 
SIkandar lx)dl, began to recover Els son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat. near Delhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established In 
India the ilughal dynasty 

Tho Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
In capital other than Delhi up to this date 
were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, tho founder 
of Alimcdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Jlahmud Shab Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
ns on land In the South various kings of the 
Bnhmanl dynasty made names for themselves 
especially In tho long wars they waged on the 
new Elndu kingdom that had arisen which had 
Its capital at Vljayanagar Of Importance 
also was Adll Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the BIJapur dynarty of Adll Shahls It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijava- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque /or 
which BIJapur is famous 

Tho Mughal Empire 

As one draws near to modern times It be 
comes Impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although tho sixteenth 
century saw tho firet European settlements In 
India, It will bo convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told- Els son 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, nn Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended In 1645, 
Tho 8ur dymasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. tThen Humayun died (1556) hla eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Kor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1694 the whole of India 
North of the Nc-budda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religions tolerance ns for his military prowess, 
died In 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehanglr, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Tahan, 
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diflcrcnt laiigiiaf'os, I have ])i('pm('(l ‘icpfii ato of oaoh of 

tliciu . lu ihcso ('‘'|)('C‘uil lists I lia\c iiicliKicd uoids (•m]>Io\Ml 
exclusively in Konlcaiu oi in ^ri'lo or (Jidoli, hut vhuli f liad 
ountted fiom the body of the mi»iK 

The Poituguese voids oi sudi us aio presnmcfl to he of 
Poidaigucsc origin vlneh T ha\(‘ listid in t ho dilTereril AsiuIh 
languages aie almost all vlneh are knovn aflii ndiahlo sr k rilifi( 
inquiry to have Iieeii really eiuplo\ed m the•^e scveial langiiagr 
As the result of mere eonjeituies or nih reiiee--, it vmild ha\e 
been jiossible to augment gieath then inimbei in (ognale 
languages 


XTIT B)irf Xnirs on rarh of tlir fjOniiinn/r^ ^ 

In this ohaiiter T shall piesent a brief surve^ of eaeh of the 
languages vliich enter into this stud% in the order m vhieh flu y 
figure m it Besides the filiation and the natuic of the langiiayo 
I shall set out the aica, the population, the dialects, characters, 
the antiquity of its literature etc T shall nubcate also the 
velucles by vliich the Portuguese vords found their vai into 
each In respect of each of these language'^ I shall quote the 
various authorities whose studies ha\c lefcienee to the subjert 
of tlus work 


^ Seo Mappa Dtalcctoloqtco do contincntc porttiqiii'^ (The Dmlocticnl Mnp 
of the Portuguese Contmont), by J Loito do Vnsconcellos jirccedod 1)\ n summnr\ 
classification of languages by A R Gon^nhes A’'uum Lntbam, Elcmctit’i of 
Oomparativc Philology Gustav Oppert On the Cln‘;<!iftcntion of Langtiagt'! Sir 
Erskine Perry, On the Geographical Distribution of the Principal Languages of 
India, eUs in Journal Bombay Brnncb R A S , A^ol XAT!, ISol H H AVilson, 
A Glossary of Judicial and Bcvemic Terms, tho Preface Robert Gust, A Sketch 
of the Modem Languages of the East Indies John Beames, op cit , and Outlines 
of Indian Philology Caldwell, op cii George Grierson, Linguistic Survey of 
India , The Languages of India, and the Census 




The French Wars, 


Kolprln In Bomb-iy lhrrat<?nc<l to Flifle the 
Infant jcttlcmcnt^ Tlio public health wnF 
bad and the rate of raortalllj waa at times 
appalllup To cope with fucIi conditions 
sfroDR men were newlrd, nnd the Conipinv 
was in this rc'^icct poculiarh fortunate, the 
long IW of Us Ecr\axnls, from Oxenden and 
Auncler to Hasting^' nnd Italllc', contains 
manv names of men who proaed fheia=cl\iE 
pood rulers and far-<=lphtcd Ftafeamen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world lias l-nown 

Attempts to compete with the rngllsh were 
mado of course But the Echemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a sliare of the 
Indian trade were not much more Bncccs''ful 
than tho'c made by Scotland, Bcnmarl , 
Sweden, and Itufsla By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry nnd Chandemagoro to 
wards the end of the ITth century, much more 
was achieved, ns will be seen from the follow 
Ing outline of the development of British rule 

The French Wars 

When war brohe out between England and 
Franco In 1744, the French bad acquired n 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become Independent of Delhi nnd was divided 
Into three large States — Ilydorabad, Tanjorc, 
and Jlywrc — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains In the affairs of these 
States Duplclx, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had Intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnals (1740) Duplclx wished 
to hand It over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Kliam's who ruled In the Car- 
natic The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Kawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture It 
The treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown In the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot This war arose from Duplclx sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees One of Duplelx’s officers, the Jlarquls 
de Bnssy, persuaded the Nizam to take Into 
hla pay the army which had established hls 
power, nnd In return the Nortbem Clrcars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English In the seven years’ war 
(1756-63) Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France Daily, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St David and Invested JIadras But 
i the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
, won at Wandlwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Glngee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire In Southern India 
• Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
' one nation to the other before settling down 
to Its present existence ns a French colony In 
I miniature 

Battle of Plassey 

I While the English were fighting the third 
! French war In the South they became Involved 
1 In grave difficulties In Bengal, where SlraJ-nd- 


Dinla had acceded to power The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
llircatcned by tint ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee nnd should ccaso 
building fortifications They refused and 
lie marched against them with a largo army. 
Some of the English took to their ships nnd 
mido off down the rher, the rest surrendered 
and were cast Into the Jail knowm ns the 
" Black Hole " From this small nnd stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 140, came out alive 
the next day CIlvo who was at Madras, 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson's squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, ns war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
gorc The Nawnb SlraJ-nd-DauIa then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Jllr Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched oat with an array consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 jploces 
of artillery against the Nnwab’s host of over 
50,000 The result was the historic battle of 
PloFsey (Juno 23) In which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pnrsned, routed 
the Nawab Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
at Mursbldabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 In addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal nnd In 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
In JIadras and in person led a force against 
the Ondb army that was threatening Mli 
Jafar, In each case with bucclss From 1760 
to 1705 Cllvo was In England Daring his 
absence the (louncll at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, pot Jllr Kasim In his 
place Tills ruler moved hla capital to 
ilongbyr, organized an army, and began to 
Intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh He 
soon found, In a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
nnd the first shots fired by hls followers wore 
the signal for a general rising In Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoyp 
were massacred, but Ills trained regiment" 
were defeated at Gherla nnd Oodeymnllah, and 
ilir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh But In 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny In hls own camp by blowing 24 ring 
leaders from the guns. Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the Joint forces of Shah Alara, 
the Mughal Emperor, nnd the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Boiar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor 
“Two landmarks stand out in hla policy First, 
ho sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting Illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were hls plans 
carried out by hls Immediate successora. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive 
as our military supremacy dates from hls vic- 
tory at Plassey ’’ Before Clive left India, 
In 1767, ho had readjusted the dlvlsfons of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government In Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
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ciuiclicfl I)y PorLiigiicso aiul TCaniiK'-^n wortP 'L’lu' laiiLCiuiur 
spokcMi in lllias (llio insnlai poifioiH (/ fioa) partain-, of tlif> 
cliaiacloi ist ics of 1 he diah'cl 4 of 1 lu* 1 \s o afoi ('-inont if)n( rl HhI rn t't 
Witli regard I 0 ilie nalnn and I he oriL'in of I ho Koidcani 
langnagc 1 shall lianscnhe what I wiole in inv Knitliivi-Pi»litfi)n 
Dictionan ‘ hVoni ^hal pnsedes [ will hriefU sum up nu 
cnuelnsions (1) Knukani is an .\r\an lantpiaoi' and infh Monal 
not Diavidian and agohtlinalive (2) il re-^i mhli linhihJin-.hi't , 
(3) it IS less lemo^ed fiom Sanskrit in it-^ giammatual stnutiiu 
and in its \neal)nlarv than is Maiathi . (t) it h not a dialri t or 
comi])lion of Alarathi (")) it a))pro\ima1('S mon' to atuieiit 
]\Iaiathi (which in its tiim < ome-’ \er\ lU'ar to Unlnf>hr'i<~Jih) than 
to the modem , (O) it is allied mtv mm h in its phonotn structure 
to the Gannan language^ of the Xortli sjiceially Bengali , (7) 
it represents with much jiroliahilit \ Saras\ati which orientalists 
regard as being extinct, for tho-'C who introducid it into the 
Konkan were emnirants from Tirhotra or Tirlnit ’ ‘ 

In Goa, for the jnirposcs of writnn:. Uoman ('haractei^ with 
Portuguese sound values are employed, in the north, Marathi 
halbodh 01 modi character', arc used , m Kanara Kanaresc or 
Roman character-, Old wntinus m Kanarese a-, well as in 
Devanagri arc extant and the scrpits of these two languaircs 
must bo regarded as the proper alphabets of Konkani 

The terntoiy in which Konkam is most sjioken bciinz undei 
Portuguese nile for foirr centuries, it is but natuial that it should 
have adrmtted Portuguese w'ords moic laigcR than any other 
language A tenth or peihaps more of the collocpnal speech of 
the Velhas Conqmstas is made up of Poituguesc w ords 01 of w ords 
that are derived from Portuguese In the fDictionarv referred 
to above I mcluded the follow'ing (1) All words of Portuguese 
ongm which had been adopted by one or more of the Oriental 


r S60 S<ihyadTi*JJi<xndcif editocl l>\ Dr Cunlin Hoornlc find Gnorsou find, 
Konkam lias intimato rolationsliip with Hindi the direct rojirc^ontatii o of 
ancient Maharastri ’ 
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at It 1 ar ’ of {lie \f I ana or from cold, nnd 
Hr I 1" I 1 Kill ' id' 1 lira |aor a lid n nclird 
"i- 1 1 " r ell) Imld 1 II lildrniilll aiiccepded 
Jei* I Ai e,.ian'l nnd I'n j- r iiaili d to rend nn 
aril' of r uili'tlldii to T' 11 '1 Inllalabnil 
tin for e iiii'l' r Inn I'dll'n 1 ri 11' ved Jnllnln- 
I'l'l fiti'l riiarilnd oil ll iliiil, avlillc Grn Kott 
a'la ri'I'K from liati'laliir captured GliornI 
nnd Joined Pollocl at haliiil (l''Id) 1 Ilf 

I'lraar at Jinlnil ivi' lilna n HI’, (In' pri 

• .'I' r- T< -cut d, iiinl (In tirma rclnrin d (o Indira 
I "In? ill t 'Idioii' 1 *ei (ale iindl‘'piited 
I-i- ' I'll fd Ida tliiiim The dnmn i nded 
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I’nnjih of tin (aptirloiiF) t'ltia of Moinnnfli 
(nl'ii from tin tnmli of ainliniinl of Glmrnl 

Slldi Wnr*, 

Inaril J 11' nhoroiiqli B otln r 'vira — tlio con- 
'lUt -t of Sind by iSIr Oiarltn Jinphr nnd Hit 
Mi)ipr' -Ion of nn oiitbrinli In Gaviallor — avert 
follo'-id b> 111" nc-ill, nnd the npl>oIntnicnt 
of sir Henry (im I/ird) IIimlliiRi, to ho Gover- 
nor (h n* nil A BOldli r Ooatmor G'licrnl avaa 
no( iinaeii ptnbli , for It avns fi It Hint n trial 
of BtricRth '"ns Imminent littavccn tbs British 
‘ nnd tin rcmalnliiK Jlindu noaaer In India, the 
SlUia BnnJIt Singh, thi founder of the Sikh 
ItjnRdoni, had died In 1830, loyal to the end to 
Hio treaty ho had made avith Metcalfe thirty 



lx THE author’s INTRODUCTION 

to the census of 1901 , m tins I have inclndecl tlic Konkam tliat 
IS spoken in British territory Its zone ivliioli takes in a vast 
area extends from Gloa to the nvei Damaun [Daman Oanga), 
and on its eastern boimdanes impinges on Kanarcse and Telugu 
It has three prmcipal dialects Khandesi, Dahhxni and Konluini , 
to these some philologists add Gomantala, more conectl}’- called 
Konkam 

Marathi omng to its importance occupies the second place 
m the Gaunan languages It is much cultivated , there aie 
primary schools m aU parts where it is tauglit and it possesses a 
nch hteiature, especially smted for scliool purposes ^ , its oldest 
literary specimens which are poetical and lehgious belong to the 
13th century 

Marathi has two alphabets Bdlbodh (or Balbod) which is, 
with shght variations, the same as Devanagx i or Sanskrit, and is 
employed m the schools and m the press , 2Iodx or 2Iod, which 
IS pecuhar to it, has fewer characters and makes no distmction 
between short and long vowels (i, i, u, u) , it is written m a 
cursive manner without any separation of letters and is employed 
for correspondence and m manuscripts 

Its copious vocabulary, consistmg of 20,000 words, is made 
up of the abongmal Turanic stock, of Prakrit through iMagadhi 
(the ancient language of Behar), of the Sanskrit, through its 
hterature, of Arabic and Persian owmg to the Mussulman domina- 
tion and the mfluence of Hmdustam, and of Portuguese and 
Enghsh 

The infiltration of Portuguese words into the language is 
due to the former Portuguese do mini on over Bombay, Thana, 
Bassem and Chaul , to commerce (Surat, Bijapur) , to the 
vicmage of Goa and Damaun , to the Portuguese missiens m the 
greater part of the Marathi language-field, and to the Portuguese 
dialect of the Indian Christians who now go by the name of 


1 Molesworth’s and Candy’s dictionaries deserve especial mention as models 
m their class 
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Xlcholson fonued up Ids troops witbia the r\"rlls 
By nl^tfaU the British, with a loss ot nearly 
1,200 Wiled and wounded, had only secured o 
foothold In the city. Six days’ street llglitlnc 
followed and Delhi was won , but tho pnllant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 

K . Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
TO sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Catvnporc 
At Cawnnorc the sepo\s mutinied on June 27 
and found In Nana Sahib, tho heir of tho last 
Feshwa, a wIIIIdc leader In spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a Luropcan 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of tho Nans | 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allababad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wUes and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 26 against tremendous 
odds and enduiirig the most fearful hardships 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself Invested, and the garrison was 
not Onally delivered untQ Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived In November Fighting continued for 
18 months In Ondh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
Anally reduced, and In Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Bose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Eanl of Jhansl — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantla Topi, 

Transfer to the Crown 
With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era In India, strDringly marked at the out^ 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Connell of Afteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 ofiAcers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of Hidla, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and rellclous 
toleration A principle already enunciated 
In the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices In the Queen’s 
service for which they might be quallAed 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
8t of aU her subjects In India — "In their pros- 
perity will be our strength. In their content- 
ment our security, and In their gratitude onr 
best reward." Peace was proclaimed In July 
1859, and In the cold weather Lord Caimlng 
went on tour In the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the " policy of lapse ” was at an end 
A number of other important reforms marked 


the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
Tho India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General's Council, and the CouncDs 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only By another Act of the same 
year. High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with tho Increased debt of 
India jtr James Wilson was sent from England 
to bo Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are duo the customs system, Income tax. 
license duty, and State paper currency The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health His succestor. Lord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival In India, and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the “saviour of the Punjab" 

Sir John Lawrence 
The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that In the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians In the Infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and In the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three tho 
artillery was to be almost wholly European 
The re-organisation was carried out In spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern , but 
operations In Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army In India while the re-organlslng 
process was being carried on Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1806) and Btmdelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9)— occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time In Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion Ho also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time nave to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry In 
Bengal The other was the consequence of 
the wUd gambling In shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place In Bombay daring the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American ClvH War. 
The Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent barm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun In that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere 
Sir John Lawrence retired In 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Vlceroyalty 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and Introduced tho 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the Impulse to local self-government He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the Inter-provlncial customs lines Un- 
happily hls vart schemes for the development 
of Oie country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to ths full 
by him, for he was murdered In uv.. 

settlement of the Andaman 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872 - 

else hls abilities chiefly In 
finance A severe famine 
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4 Hindi 

Hindi IS the most important language in India, occup 3 nng 
almost the centre of its language-field wliether we loolc at it from 
the standpomt of area covermg 248,000 squaie miles , or of tlic 
numbers that speak the language — almost 73 milli ons , or from 
its Titahty m ever spreading itself and absorbmg other languages, 
or from the number of its dialects — fifty-eight according to Gust, 
some of which can pass foi leal languages Theie are philologists 
who consider that Gujarati, Panjabi and Nepalese should be 
considered as dialects of Hmdi Beames mentions the following as 
the principal dialects of the language Maithih, Magadlu, Bhojpuri, 
Kosah, Bnjbasha, Kanauji, Rajputam (group of dialects), 
Bundelkhandi Sir Grierson divides Hindi mto two parts 
Eastern and Western 

Though Hindi is denved from Indo-Aryan, nevertheless, it 
contams a large number of woicls of Turamc descent and a 
considerable admixture of Arab-Persian loan words It is 
generally written in the Devanagn sciipt Literary Hindi has 
passed through three stages, archaic, that is at least 700 years old, 
Hindi of the middle period and the current language 

The mfluence of Portuguese on it is principally mediate 
through the mtervention of other neighbourmg languages It 
appears scarcely hkely that the mfluence could have proceeded 
from pohtico-commeroial relations which were not very frequent ^ 

5 Hindustani 

Without entermg mto the question whether Hmdustam is a 
language by itself or rather a dialect of Hmdi, as it is generally 
‘ supposed to be, I am treatmg it under a separate head owmg to 
the especial nature of my work Formed from 16th century 
Persian which was the language spoken by the Mahommedan 


1 Sbakespcar assigns to Hi ndi a large number of tbe Portuguese words 
introduced into Hindustani 
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6 Laskari-Hindustani 

La^cai% 01 lascaum from tlie Persian lashkmi, first employed 
by the Poituguese and subsequently adopted b}”- tlie Dutcli and 
the Enghshin its original meamng, ‘ soldier ’d came afterwards 
to denote the indigenous sailor and is m this sense s-^monymous 
with the Arab-Hindustam ‘ khalasi ’ ^ And as it is geneiallv the 
Mussulmans who are the crew^s of vessels bound on long voyages 
their speech was given the name of Lashhan-Hindustam 

N'ow, it IS but natural that in the formation of this dialect 
of sea-farmg men there should figure very manj^ v^ords from the 
language of those Europeans who were the first to cioss the seas 
to India and who exclusively dommated them foi a long peiiod 
The Enghsh language is to-day playing a similai, and ui an 
equal measure, a supplementary part The vocabularv of 
Lashkan-Hindustam is therefore an admixtuie of Hindustam, 
properly so called, of the Portuguese of the 16th and 17 th 
centimes, and of the present-day Enghsh ® 

The study of this ‘ confusion of tongues ’ has a special 
interest because of the variety of forms and the phonetic changes 
which are represented m the Portuguese words which have issued 
fiom the speech of an unlettered people durmg the long space of 

1 ‘ IVhat Tvns given as soldo (soldier s pay) and rations to tlie lascarins 
who were in the City ’ Castanheda, Htstoria do Dcscohrimmto c Conqinsla da 
India 

‘ They dii ide among the soldiers of their flag ships who are called lascarins ’ 
DamiSo de G6is, Chronica del Rex D Manuel, II, Ch 6 

- ‘ There were Portuguese sadors fewer than were needed and in their 
place Mohammedan lascarls who as they were mterested only m their personal 
gam and had no experience m the handimg of slups were a sort of hmdrance ’ 
Antdmo Booarro, Deo XIII, p 25 

‘ M ith the exception of some (Portuguese) who go as mastei's or pilots on 
their own ships or on those of His Majesty, the crew and company are all 
Mohammedans wlio are called Lascbares (whence it is that the soldiers were 
commonly designated Lascharls) ’ Jofio de Lucena, Bk Ch 1 

2 * Dass ursprunghoh die gauze Seemannsspraohe des LaskEuen portogiesisoh 
war, das zu vermuten dUrfte mit Hin bhoh auf die vorstehender Abhandlung 
dargelegten Thatsaohen moht allzukQher sem ’ Sohuohardt, Beitrdge, etc 
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thuB showing that tho Legislative ABsemhly had 
no real control over finance The responsibili- 
ties ol tho AEsembly were few Since the 
Oovemment conld override Its dcdslons, Its 
decisions became Irresponsible In the Pro- 
vinces, however, there was less Irresponsibility, 
and consequently tho members of tho LcgIslallvc 
Connells were often the allies of Government 
Bnt It took thno for Indian opinion to realise 
that the Legislative Connells, however Imperfect, 
were tho Initruments of order and good gosern- 
ment Some years later, the boycott broke 
down. Hr 0 B Das, one of Mr Gandhi’s chief 
nontenants, decided to associate with the Lcglsla- 
tnre — ostensibly to destroy tho reforms, bnt 
actnally becanso he and many others had jp-own 
tired of a policy of more negation Tho downfall 
of non-co-operation was farther signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist, Hr V J Patel, 
to be President of tho Legislative Assembly — 
an office which he held until the summer of 
1930 

When Lord Irvvln succeeded Lord Beading 
In 1926, the prospects of i>eaco improved It 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should examine the Indian Eeforms within ten 
years of the Inception of the Government of 
India Act In 1927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that the 
Commission should be appointed ns early as 
possible Accordingly, In tho autumn, It was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should be members of a 
new Statutory Commission Their appoint- 
ment was tho occasion of a new outburst 
Neither Mr Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission It was to be 
boycotted from the start The chief complaint 
was that aU the members of the Commission 
were Europeans The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded In Its place a Bound 
Table Conference and the promise. If not the 
Immediate offer, of Dominion Status The 
boycott, however, was not very effective One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co- 
operate with the Simon Commission the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, almost alone among tho Legisla- 
tures, stood consistently for boycott Yet It Is 
significant that before the Simon Commission 
had published Its report, the Viceroy not only 
announced that the goal of Government In India 
was Dominion Status, but Invited representatives 
of India to a Bound Table Conference In London 
he stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before Mean- 
while, Congress became stfil more extremist 
In January 1929, Mr Gandhi announced that 
If India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead tho campaign for Indepen 
dence He kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit Tawhatlal Nehru rather than Mr 
Gandhi, voted In favour of Independence 
The new struggle began In earnest In March, 
1930 Mr Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
Laws He made an Imposing march from 
Ahmedabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed 
Non-co-operation was in full swing Eor a 
short time Bombay was virtually a Congress 
City There were numerous arrests, and before 
the year closed, there were to be In India no 
less than fifty thousand people Incarcerated 
for political offences, 


Tho Government of Lord Irwin was assailed 
on all sides Some condemned It because It 
was weak . others condemned It because It was 
repressive Its conduct had a curious reaction 
upon political opinion In England, whlfli 
possessed the dubious advantage of a minority 
Go%cmmont At one time tho Conservatives 
wore demanding tho recall of Lord Irwin 
Slmllarlj, Provincial Governors were criticised 
for alleged inactivity In the summer few 
predicted any success for tho Bound Table 
Conference Tho Simon Commission published 
a Beport that was condemned by practically 
every party In India It was practicallj a 
still-born Beport Events had moved too 
rapidly Tho Bound Table Conference, however, 
proved to be the culmloatlug point of a world- 
wide Interest In tho Indian political struggle 
The Princes, at first, assumed the lead They 
stood for a Federal Government In which the 
States and British India should bo partners At 
once the extremists, who had Intended to Ignore 
the Conference, showed tho keenest concern The 
Conference, despite all evil prognostications, 
represented tho voice of India 

In Febrnarj’ 1931 the Bound Table Conference 
delegates returned to India on the imderstnnd- 
Ing tliat there was to be a second Bound Table 
Conference In London, but that meanwhile 
certain problems, such as that of separate com- 
munal electorates, were to be worked out among 
themselves In India The first thing they did 
on their return was to attempt t-o persuade 
Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and participate in the Conference 
Congress, however, were In bitter mood , many 
local committees even did their best to prevent 
the decennial census In February from being an 
accurate Index to tho state of the population 
There were a number of feverish conferences 
between Lord Irwin, Mr Gandhi, and Sir TeJ 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr Gandhi and other pro- 
minent Conmess leaders were released from 
prison Specially to confer with Government 
officials and the conferences were conducted In 
a friendly and informal fashion The upshot 
was the signing of the Irwin-Gandhl Pact at 
Delhi In Jlarch which provided on the one hand 
for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no tax campalm, the boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the other hand for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on the coast, and make a 
number of similar concessions 

BThen In April Lord Willingdon arrived In 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributes to his statesmanship Lord 
WllUngdon’s first few months were spent In 
preparing the way for the second Bound Table 
Conference, the opening of which was fixed for 
November At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Government had broken the 
Inrin-Gondhl agreement, but after mueh waver- 
ing Mr Gandhi set sail for England at the end of 
August. The Conference almost broke down 
over the communal problem Mr Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed In India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the clril 
disobedience campaign Early in January 1932 
the struggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
1 Congress leaders were Imprisoned 
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immediately from the ancient speech of Jilagadha, the home of 
Buddhism ^ 

Onya has several dialects the Northern, the Southern, that 
of Sumbhulpur, of Kalakundi , but that of Cuttack is regarded 
as the standard Its alphabet is based on Devanagn with 
modifications m different parts of the language-field It is the 
only one of the North Indian characters to adopt the curvihnear 
form of the upper strokes which in the other are horizontal ^ 
Its earhest hterary monuments date back to 400 years 

The Portuguese mfluence on Onya is chiefly mediate, through 
the mtervention of Telugu m the south and Bengah in the north, 
though in former times there was commercial mtercourse between 
the Portuguese and Onssa ® 

9 Bengali 

Bengah, as the name mdicates, is the vernacular of Bengal 
spoken by more than 44 millions, Hindus as well as Mahommedans 
It IS at the present day much cultivated by the Babus, which 
is the most cultured and progressive class among the peoples of 
India The hterary tongue differs a great deal from the spoken, 
not only m respect of the vocabulary but even m its morphology 


1 In this work I could not take in Bihari because of the absence of the lexico- 
graphical material Rudolf Hoemle and George Grierson began m 1SS5 the 
pubhcation of A Comparahve DicUonary of the Bthari Language , of this work 
only two parts have appeared which do not come up to the end of the first letter 
of the alphabet Bihari has four prmcipal dialects Baisvari, Bhojpun, Magadhi, 
and Maithih The last named passed for the standard because it is the most 
developed and cultivated and because it has hterary monuments which go as 
far back as the 14th century The natural presumption is that there would 
be found m it the same Portuguese words as are met with m Hmdi 

2 Gust tries to explam this peculiarity by saymg that it was necessitated 
by the wntmg materials being an iron stylus and a leaf of the fan-palm , straight 
meised Imes would have spht the palm But such materials are or were common 
to other languages 

2 ‘ The prmcipal sovereigns with whom we had mtercourse because of then 
domains bemg on the sea coast were The Kmg of Bisnaga, of Orlxfi, of 
Bengal, of Pegu, of Siam, and of Chma ’ Joao de Barros, Deo I, IX, 2 
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Neither the Ahoms, invaders of the Tai family, in spite of 
their long domination, nor the Burmese and the Kachans, members 
of the Tibeto-Burman family, nor the Mahommedans have left 
any trace on the language which is closely akin to Bengah 

Assamese is laden with Sansknt loan words ivliich have been 
mtroduced m modem times and, at times, with a modified meamng 
and pronunciation It has a scnpt of its ovm in which the 
Bible has been translated , but the characters of Bengah are 
also employed Smce the last two or thiee centunes it has a 
hterature m prose and veise The language of the larger number 
of the poetic compositions differs from that of the Buronjies or 
Histones which are m prose At present, as it is the oflScial 
language of the Provmcial Gkivernment, it is hoped that it will 
be extensively cultivated 

The Portuguese words which fomid an entry into it did so 
by way of Bengah and Hmdustam 

11 Sindhi^ 

Smdhi IS the language of the valley of the lower Indus from ^ 
Multan to the sea , on the easijb it merges into the Rajputana | 
dialects of Hindi, and on the west mto the Beluch dialects It ' 
IS spoken by about three milhon people made up of Hmdus and / 
Mussulmans It is generally wntten m Arabic characters, with 
many modifications to represent the cerebrals and aspirates of an 
Aryan language ^ Its pnncipal dialects are Sirai, Vichoh, Lan, 
Uch, and Kaohi 

The vocabulary of Smdhi hke that of Hmdustam, with the 
exception of its own ongmal stock, is made up of Sansknt, Arabic 
and Persian words The mfluence of Pushtu, its Iramc neighbour 
IS especially notable All the words termmate m vowels as 
they do m Itahan , all those endmg m an %(, and o bemg mascuhne 

^ See George Stack, A Dictionary English and Sindhx 

“ As Sindlu lias more sounds than those "which are provided for hy 
Devanagn characters, rrhenever it employs this alphabet, it uses diacritical 
marks with the ordmary letters m order to distmguisli these sounds 
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relates to the fourtli General Election under the 
Act of 1919. In two oases however, those of 
the Council of State and the Burma Legislative 
Council, It relates to the third election under 
that Act, held in the case of the Council of 
State in 1930 and In the case of the Burma 
Council In 1928 These divergencies are due 
to the statutory duration of the Council of State 
being five instead of three years, and to the fact 
that the Eeforms were introduce in Burma two 
years later than in other Ihovlnces. 

In the ordinary course of events the fourth 
general election would have been held in 1929 
in two Provinces, Bengal and Assam, the 
elections to the Provincial Legislature were in 
fact held in that year, since in those provinces 
the local political situation had led to dissolu- 
tions in that year But in the case of the 
Legislative Assembly and of the remainder of 
the Provincial Councils the statutory three 


year period uas extended under the pouers 
conferred by the Government of India Act In 
order to postpone the general election until 
after the publication of the Beport of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the Summer 
of 1930. The elections were therefore hold In 
the autumn of 1930 


The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituen- 
cies, approximate only In these constituencies, 
each elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled, and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector used all 
his votes, that is, the figure given as the 
number of Electors who voted is the result of 
dividing the number of votes polled by the 
number of seats to be filled 


Class of Constituency 

No of 
Seats 

No of 
Seats 
filled 
Without 
Contest 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No 
of Electors 

In contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

Per- 
centage 
in 1926 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

i 

(5) 

(6) 


Madras Legislative Council 


Kon-Muhammadan, tuban . . 

„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural . 
indlnTi Christians . . 

European .. 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders 

University 

Planters 

European Commerce . 

Indian Commerce 


Total 



9 

1 

19 

47 4 

69.7 


66 

16 

80 

42 2 

40 6 


2 

1 

2 

35 6 

60 8 


11 

6 

18 

63 5 

66 6 


6 

3 

6 

60 0 

69 4 


1 

1 

— . 


— 


1 

— 

3 

68 0 

63 3 


6 

3 

8 

90 0 

94 8 


1 

— 

8 

46 0 

— 

• 

1 

Q 

1 

q 

— 

— 

— 


O 

2 

o 

2 

— 


97.8 

• 

98 

36 

138 

43 1 

43 3 


Total Eleotoeaxe 1,420,931. 

Of the 138 candidates for contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, havmg failed to secure 
ono-elghth of the number of votes polled. 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

11 

3 

20 

8 0 

o5 6 

,, rural 

35 

13 

46 

13 5 

42 9 

Muhammadan, urban 

5 

2 

6 

12 0 

36 5 

„ rural 

22 

5 

31 

46 8 

33 3 

European 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Landholders 

3 

2 

2 

47 2 

63 5 

University 

1 


4 

22 3 

65 7 

European Commerce 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Commerce 

4 

o 

— 

— 

CO 9 

Total 

86 

32 

107 

16 5 

"06 


Total Electorate 8S3,h01. 

Of the 107 candidates for contested seats, 22 forfeited their deposit, having f 
eighth of the total number of votes polled d Wded by the number of members to 














Ixx THE author’s INTRODUCTION 

grammar or a dictionary worthy of the name. It is therefore a 
spoken language, Persian bemg the language of the couit and of 
correspondence. Even as such, there are three varieties of 
Kashmir! spoken that of the Brahrmns, loaded with Sansknt 
words , the form used by Mahommedans and sown thickly ivith 
Arabic and Persian words , and lastly the one used by the com- 
mon people, which preserves the old local form and chalectical 
variations 

This language might weU have been left out by me m this 
work m view of the fact that there exists till now only a vocabulary 
of the language, m which not even half a dozen of Portuguese 
words can be traced, some of them being of an uncertain ongm 
But it appears to me natural that there should be more of them, 
connected with objects earned into the country by the Mussulman 
conquerors 

14 Sinhalese^ 

Besides the Vedas, the abongmal mhabitants of Ceylon 
whose number is at the present day very much reduced ^ the 
two mdigenous races that people the island are, the Dravidian, m 
the north, which enugrated from India m some time immemonal, 
and the Aryan, brought there by Vijaya m the 6th century 
B C The vernacular of the former is Tamil, and of the latter, 
Smhalese or Chmgld, as it is called m the creole language ® 

It IS a much debated question among philologists of the 
Indian languages as to whether Smhalese should be classified as 
an Aryan or a Dravidian tongue Clough, Max MuUer, Cust, 

1 See B Clough, A Dictionary of the Sinhalese and English Languages 
R C Childers, Notes on the Sinhalese Language James D’Alwis, On the Origin 
of Sinhalese Language 

2 ‘ There is a class of people vrhom they call B^das m colour they are 
almost like us, and some are dark brown , their language is not understood by 
any Climgald or other people of India, and them converse is only with one another ’ 
JoSo Ribeiro, Fatalidade Historica da Ilha de CeilSo, Bk 1, Ch 24 

2 Ceylon is a colony — Crown Colony — separated from India It was on 
this account not included in the census of India taken m 1901 and 1911. 
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Class of Constltnency 

Ko of 
Scats 

Ko of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest 

Ko of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats ^ 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to Ko 
of Electors 
In contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

Per- 
centage 
In 1920 * 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(G) 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Ckmncil 


Kon-iluhammadan, urban i 

6 

2 

9 

29 7 

40 4 

,, rural ' 

42 

30 

23 

25 3 

02 6 

Jluhammadan, urban 

3 

— 

7 

48 2 

Cl 2 

,, rural 

16 

5 

21 

69 8 

04 5 

European 

1 

1 

— 

— 

■ — 

Landholders 

6 

4 


81 1 

85 5 

Planting 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 

Indian Mining Association 

1 

1 



— 

— 

Indian Mnlng Federation 

1 

1 



— 

: — 

University 

1 

— 

2 

f.6 3 

85 5 

Total 

76 

46 

65 

33*2 

60 5 


TOTAl Electoeate 4S1.064. 

OI the 65 candidates {or the contested seats, 7 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council 


Kon-linhammadan, urban 

9 

3 

13 

21 2 

68 2 

,, rural 

32 

18 

85 

30 0 

68 9 

llnhammadan, urban 

8 

3 

11 

53 2 

07 1 

,, rnral 

1 


2 

64 8 

— 

Landholders 

2 

1 

2 

20 1 

70 1 

ilinlng 

1 

1 




68 0 

Conunerce and Industry 

1 

1 

— 

— 

72 9 

University 

1 

— 

2 

64 5 

91 4 

Total 

65 

27 

C5 

33 3 

i 61 9 


Totax Electokatb 197,772 

Of the 63 candidates for the contested seats, 6 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled 


Assam Legislative Coancil 


General urban 

1 


3 

60 9 

53 3 

Kon-M:nhammadan, rural 

20 

8 

31 

26 4 

38 8 

Muhammadan, mral 

12 

6 

14 

34 7 

63 6 

Planters 

6 

6 




— 

Commerce and Industry 

1 

— 

5 

62 0 

92 1 

Total 

39 

19 

' 63 

28 3 

44 2 


TOTAIi EXECTOKATE 249,976 

Of the 60 candidates for contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit 


General, urban 
Indian, urban 
Karen, rural 
General, rural 
Anglo-Indian 
European 
Commerce 
Dnlverslty 


Burma Legislative Coancil 


Total 



Of the 173 candidates for the contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
one-cighth of the number of votes poUed, 

• In the case of Burma the percentages aro for the election of 1925 
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THE ATJTHOR’s INTRODUCTION 


It IS necessary to realise that tins result was m a large measure 
due to tile existence of tbe creole Portuguese language 

16 TamiP 

Tamil IS the prmcipal member of the Dravidian family 
whether we consider it with reference to its splendid culture, oi 
the copiousness of its vocabulary, or the antiqmt}’- and the 
wealth of its hterature No other language, sa 3 's Eice, ‘ combines 
greater force and concision, or is more exact and plulosophic m 
its modes of expressions ’ “ 

Its language-field extends from the Ghats to the gulf of 
Bengal and from Cahcut to Cape Comonn It is also s]5oken m 
the southern part of Travancore and m the northern portion of 
Ceylon and m some other regions The people speaking the 
language number about 16^ rmUions It has an alphabet of its 
own which employs 30 letters for its own scnpt and besides four 
more for wntmg Sanskrit words which m the latter case is known 
as Ghantlia It mcludes two forms or dialects, the classical or 
the ancient and the coUoqmal or the modern called respectively 

1 See, especiall}^, for the Dra'ridion languages the monumental work of 
Robert Caldwell, from which I hai e quoted before, and Rev Henrj- Rice, Nafnc 
Zri/e tn South India 

‘ The proper speUmg of the name Tamil is Tamir, but through the change 
of r mto I it IS often pronounced Tamil and it is often (though erroneously) 
written Tamul by Europeans ’ Caldwell ‘ The kmgdom of Charamandel, 
where the language is Tamul ’ Duarte Barbosa, Livro, p 201 [Hak Soc 
ed Longworth Dames, Vol I, p 184 ] 

2 The Portuguese, accordmg to their practice of givmg to a language the 

name of the country wherem it was spoken called Malayalam, the language 
current on the West Coast, Malabar, and also bj^ this name designated the 
language that was m vogue as far as the Coromandel coast, there being a simi- 
larity between the two The other European nations adopted this designa- 
tion which IS at present falling mto disuse ‘ Eirst of these races whom I call 
foreigners who dwell m Malabar is a caste called Chatis, natives of the pro- 
vince of Charamandel They speak a tongue which differs from that 

of Malabar m the same way as Castihans speak a language different from that 
of the Portuguese ’ Duarte Barbosa, p 340 [Hak Soc ed Longworth Dames, 
Vol n, pp 71 and 73 ] 




j 

rrviAlnclil ]''’rcY'ii 

Iir" of vo'^-i pollcil 

In Din'j- t'"'! 
omtiUll'-nrlr" 

^ n of mndldol''! 
vlio forfeited 
depo-lt. 


1 

I 'I 0 

1 

’ V . 1 

j 13 7 

— 

- 

41 3 

1 

1 r-t.-r 

10 9 

1 

I'-'rV 

OS 1 

1 

r..’ *■ ' o t 

21 O 

— 

ft" 1 1•"^* 

40 0 

— 

Irvn • • 

— 

— 


17 7 

— 

n 111 

22 9 

— 

1 

3i 9 

— 


Totai IirdorMT 1,_1.’,172, 

ToTAi I'lirr or \o7: r--- 1 N Oo'.rrjTrn Co'.yTiTUrNCii-s .. .. 108,191 

Vrj'rrr or ^OTES I’OLU n „ .. , .. .. 121,803 


Women Voters. 


A — ProvincinI Lefiistnllvc Councils 


rffulncv 

Ko rnrollcd 

Iso rnrollcd 

In contested 
Constituencies 

\ibo 

\ 0 tcd 

I’ercrntngo 
of Col 4 on 
Col 3 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(•«) 

(3) 

Madras 

127,009 

08,080 

17,830 

18 1 

Ilorabay 

I7,2o0 

35,877 

2,3J1 

0 5 

Bengal .. 


I'lcurcs not recorded 


United ProtIn(rn 

50,224 

31,300 

1,203 

3 0 

Panjab 

25,100 

14,007 

840 

6 6 

Central Provlneca and Her ir 

7,070 

3 020 

347 

8 8 

Bihar and Orissa 

0,U2f 

4,229 

229 

6 4 

Assam . . 

2,324 

1,114 

85 

0 5 

Burma . 

124,404 

100,275 

13,774 

14 0 


B —Legislative Assembly, 


Madras 

19,491 

10,338 

1,194 

11 6 

Bombay 

5,044 

2,017 

34 

3 2 

Bengal 

10,300 

198 

Not recorded 

United Provinces 

7,424 

3,176 

100 

3 3 

Punjab 

3,413 

2,193 

105 

7 6 

Central Provinces and Beror 

931 

40 

0 


BDjarnnd Orissa 

1,070 

810 

25 

8 0 

Assam . . 


FlfTOrcs not recorded 


Burma 

6,000 

Not separately recorded 


AJmer-lIorwara . 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

Delhi . 


Not Boparatcly recorded | 












Ixxiv 


the atjthor’s intbodtjotion 


Again from or through Malabar were introduced many 
Indian terms mto Portugal, such as manga (mango), caiw 
(con), Mtel (betel), ola (palm-leaf), teca (teak-wood), chaiim 
(merchant) , there were some that were introduced into Indo- 
Portuguese, hke 'jagia (jaggery or unrefined sugar), chunanie 
(hme), pinaca (cocoannt or sesame cake), mainato (washerman) 

17 Telugu^ 

Telugu or Tehnga, in respect of its cidture and its glossanal 
copiousness ranks next to Tamil in the hst of the Dravidian 
languages, but surpasses it m pomt of euphomc sweetness and the 
number of those that speak it, viz over 20 nnlhons ^ 

It ranges from Puhcat to Chicacole and on the west impinges 
on the boundaries of Marathi It has a character which is a 
variation of the Aryan, and its hterature dates back as far as 
the 12th century of our era Its present-day vocabulary is 
greatly strewn with exotics, the greater part of which are Sanskrit 
and Hmdustam 

The mfluence of Portuguese on Telugu is evident from the 
close and constant relations, pohtical and commercial, that existed 
between the rulers of Bisnagar or Bisnaga (Vijayanagar) and also 
from its contigmty to Tamil and Marathi and its contact with 
Hmdustam 

The number of Portuguese words that have been adopted 
m the popular form of the language is very large and some of 
them are exclusively borrowed by it and by no other language 

1 See C P Brown, A Dictionary of the mixed Dialects and foreign words 
used in Telugu 

It js interesting to note how the name Oentoo (from the Port gentio, gentile) 
came to be used by the linghsh for a long time m a restricted sense to the Telugu- 
speakmg Hin dus The Portuguese spoke of this people more correotly as 
Badagas, T am il Vadugar, Kanarese Badaga * The next pro\’mce which marches 
with the kingdom of Narsyngua, they oaU Telingu.’ Duarte Barbosa, p 291 
[Hak Soo ed Longworth Dames, Vol I, p 183 ] 

2 He was appomted Governor of the District of the Tahngas, who are the 
Hmdus whose language is more developed than that of any other people m 
the Deccan ’ Diogo do Couto, Dec IV, X, 4 
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POUIRSOI PnOMNTIAI 

^ , I ' ' , ’ ' \ r r •/ ‘ ^ tn I t.‘t ti 

t* ' f * I " < ' t' ^ i,f>vr I 

'■■-'ll ' I’ I ' J rr ' '•t 

<■ ' 5 r -'ll ' 1 . r r ( , \ I 1 t 'll 

•- tr< |n c’ 

r'- > • ' » ! I rj ■■ Jl r 

J i. ’ ’ ■ ) > I I r .1 !ri 

•{-'•> -I A I r i' A 1 M 

’< A 1 ■ < 

- - *, I t r > 'A 1 l,-,l r-.'lt 

' - 1 , " I , • > - I ■• ( - It ' 'I 

A t • *5(' 111'' J It’l 

1 1 t -A rl ' 'i !. t'lr (1 -jr 

' 'A ' ■’ >- 1 <‘A Jttt '1 > vrif 

t '•li' '-'a.’I iflr-rtA-i. 

>'*■- _'.tA ' r l»ir'r'<''il''tlr 

»t-'— f' .'1 .,1 r'l — ftiltlir 

• , ^ a' ' - ni’ 1 «r'f 1 A 1 f ''"rnl Jn 

' I f A-A- 'A < , [ , -I .} ^ J,[ A (<A , f 

' " ' ■ A ' - A 1 "t 'A I !l • I ( llin. 

■ AA'-AtA < ’ t ' "-•'ti A'-r'iltA-n 

l-j • ^A.,J.,,A, 1 ^ O -r ' VC c 

aTa- 'a J a ■ } ' ’a •' A ri 1 • r' lii’r'pAlli 

'j - a! <'a ^ ^A , , 

I 1* I * A . A , 1 I ( 1 p r -■! 1 til, 

• ' A < . , > , ) A ' ' I lA A-,tl r (lOVArii 

I’l at,’ It! llir nliAr“ A'! lllP 

C<. 1 ' \ ll ■' r I 'lA'AfA ll' a| ll,A XlAf 

I ' ’! 'I'Al *irl I ' 1 A > ni' Ifl llin ('I IlAlI 
Af r' 1 * p ^At j jt\A' In tli ■ I*' (I A* 

^ - 'a A 1 • J A A A ,A,V Ir t'lA < A tint 11 ItJ Oil l| . 

I A. ] ^ I , , , ,A !iif A ' Hill ( lo (iltAtl 

t’ - r ' til *' ; 1 ' A lA ri« f f tlip Inillm 

Cc.iif' « »rA r' l-A] Iiia) rr 'rlct/d tliP 

J j»rrt A ! A 11 ( II r aI'a (o tl a tll'nf ‘nn of 
lll5\r I lA- <r' It A I <■•>■ 1 (iinrmtlirnt lillplit 

• ll A* n t< n '!u 1 ! i" tlif <1> C'l 'Ion of tlir 

JAir nl [Irnr.r -ll f'-it'i nit, of nn^ nnttcr of 
pr*AA~ii J 111 1 r I |Aa,a a, Hi'l ihr a?! lop <if i|tir*- 
tios* ll ijir t I'll cot'liMon" nnd rp'trlr'lonf ns 
nf fit 1 p titi[ A, A -,1 ii\ (tiA riil' *. nnd tlmf' nilr» 
rpAo-i,' A 1 1 ' A ri^lit Aif till ( oiincllt lo\ot« on 
fii'jMo'i* tliti* Miliiiil't'il for Ifitlr (tl'CiiAAAlon 
111" o'litr ri'iilt’i of tlio Act of U'Oft srcrc 
J'-'iiii'Ait to rpro"riI A 111 " frlnclfilf' of ctocflon 
A* till II lat.s Ai' nlivtlm non ollicliil inonitnrh 
tif alt Coiindlf (sltlioiirli tl>e mitliod ndoiitcd 

ni-ilnli Hint of Indlrt cl i Icctlon), a con'idor- 
alilf- ipAf,^,., 1 ,, ll,, ntiniliir of liolti non omcinl 
and oilichl iiia niln ri- nnd tlio ecttlnK up In c\crj 
tiro iicA of n non onichl(tlioii|,li not.favc Inonc 
orcnliirr, nn 1 1' ctA-d) iin]orlt\ A fnrthrr Import- 
ant, tlioiipli IiidlrAct, ri-nit of tlio Jforlcj-'MInto 
Act was the appolntnicnt of an Indian incmlier 
fn the J xoullM Connell of the Goienior- 
uenrral and to such I’rorlnclal J xcciithc 
CouiicllP ns wire then In txistcncc nnd buIiec- 
qncntlj creatf-d 

_ Old System —But although the LeglelatUc 
Gounclla (which, orlglnalh created In two pro- 
Mnctnonlj In addition to the Goicmor Goncrars 
BegWatUe Council, ttlstcd In 1919 In nine 
provinces) had etcadllj acquired a more nnd 
Wore represrntativo character nnd a large share 
of the normal fnnctlons of a Icglfllatlvc assembly 
a« Benerallj understood, they still remained In 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 m^e 
accretions to the Lyecuthe Government of the 
Provinces (or the purpose of advising on, nnd 


1 1 r.ISI ATIvn COUNCILS 

enar!Ir,p, leghhihm Ji h trno lint tlio tion- 
clrnieiit In the I’rovluclsl Councils ns 
Cl' I MltitAil hv lord ^forlev’s iVct of HiO't had 
VC )i irril n crii liirrahle mei'iirc of control over 
I"-’ 1 t'l n. In view of (he fart tint In mo t jiro 
vluA'i tint \r* mill the nilrA" framed under It 
I tic I the noAi oftlrl-il nieiuhors In a slight 
I iji-l'v ovc' ihelr oihrlil rullesgiK s , hut for 
V irjAA 3 rciAou' Ihh control even In the sphere 
cf Ir-' i-iiAin evil Intdlv he dc-erlhed ns dcnnlie 
‘I'lvr conirAil, nii'I over imlfers out»Ido the 

I 'vdvp rphrre Ihe rnunclls had no control- 
ling V o'er 'll nil 

The riinngi’A. — The nin-t Important changes 
"nde hv itiAA Art nf 1919 In the powers of the 
1 lovlnrlal ( uiinrllo were — 

II tie rnwrr to vote (and con cqucntl> to 
mthl iitil) "11,'iphr* 

III) a rrtatlv cnlmneed (riedom of Initiation 
ii Ihe nnttcr of h ,"1 latlo.i , nnd 

(ill) prnu r to frame Ihelr own riih s of proce 
'll re In matters of detail, nihject to the Gover 
I or r coiiAiirTt ncc 

A further rLht which the CoiiiipIIh will acquire 
afii t four } rvrs from Ihe time of (licir commence 
tiieiit Is the rl, hi to elect thcIr own I’rcsidciit 
At the out el iiio j'fA Mint H iiominnlcd hv tho 
iiovArnor, lull from the start every Council has 
nn clrc'ed Itepiil} I’risidcnt Hie (lovcmor 
(who formrri) ira* ex oflico President of Ills 
Ic I Inilve Council) no longer lias any direct 
ronnretinn with Jt« proceedings Hie Drst- 
I nnmeAj of tln-'i newh acquired powers Is of 
sulhclcnl importance to reniiLro a detailed cx- 
nlnnallnn of It" scope, whlcli can host he glvdn 
I In the terms of the Act Itself (section 72 d) 

721) — (1) Tlio provhions contained In this 
section shall have clltct with respect to huslness 
and procedure In governors Icglslatlvo councils 

(2) Tlio C'tlmnlrd annual expenditure and 
n venue of tho province shall ho laid In the form 
of a statement heforc tho council In each year 
and the ] ropovnls of tho local government for 
the aiiproprlatlon of provincial revenues nnd 
other monejB In any jear shall he submitted to 
the vote of tho council In tho form of demands 
for grants The council may assent, or refuse 
Its n«scnt, to u demand, or may reduce tht 
amount therein referred to cither b)' a reduction 
of the whole grant or bj the omission or reduc- 
tion of anj of the Items of expenditure of which 
tho grant Is composed — 

ITov ided that — 

(fl) the local government shall have power, In 
relation to any such demand, to act ns If It had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with 
holding of sucli nasen) or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to. If the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, nnd the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by tho de- 
mand Is essential to tho discharge of his res- 
ponslhillty for the subject , and 

it) the governor shall have power In cases of 
emergency to authorise such expendituri as 
may bo In his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, orfor the carrying 
on of any department , and 
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ture, except for some legends inscribed on palm leaves, it is one 
of tbe most highly developed languages of the Dravidian family 
and IS more closely allied to Kanarese than to iMalayalam, and 
has some dialects Sanskrit, Kanarese, ]\Ialayalam, and Huidus- 
tam words are grafted on to its original stock The Malayalam 
alphabet was formerly employed, but now the Kanarese script 
has become inseparably associated with the language 

The number of Portuguese words adopted m the language 
is considerable and more even than m the adjacent languages I 
am unable to furnish a reason for this, unless it be the eimgration 
of Hmdus from Groa Rehgious terms in Portuguese weie mtro- 
duced by Protestant missionanes 

20 Anglo-Indian Vocabulary^ 

The Enghsh language has not begotten any bastard vanety 
of itself m India, nor is it hkely that any wiU issue from it m 
course of time But the vocabulary of Enghsh spoken m India 
IS sown thick, as is but natural, with mdigenous terms 

When the Enghsh arrived m India, a corrupt form of 
Portuguese was the lingua fianca of the country, as much between 
Europeans and Indians as between the Europeans themselves 
who belonged to difierent nationahties 

It is no matter for surprise, therefore, if Portuguese should 
have furmshed a large contmgent of words to Anglo-Indian 
vocabulary, directly or through the medium of the vernaculars. 
Even so, many mdigenous terms found entry mto it by way of 
Portuguese, such as areca, betel, benzoin, con, copy a, coige, congee, 
godoion, mandann, mango, palanquin, monsoon, typhoon, etc ^ 

]\Iany of the words derived from Portuguese are now obsolete, 
whilst some are m vogue only m certam parts On the other 


1 See Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson Whitworth, An Anglo-Indran 
Dictionary Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Term^ 

Even amongst the E ngli sh, the number of Portuguese terms in daily 
use IS remarkable ’ Emerson Tennent, Ceylon 
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'Thich, In hl3 Jndpmcnt, was Incompatible 
with the mnlntenancc of pence nnd tranqnlllltv, 
yet the powere of control %catcd In the Lcpla- 
Inf're Council over the fmnafciTcd aplicrc arc 
undoubtedly prent nnd it was the opinion nt 
nil evcnla of the Joint Select Committee tlini 
Icplilnture nnd Minister? should be nllowcd 
to exercise them with the prcntc't possible 
freedom "If after hcarfrq nil f f\o arpuments " 
observed the Committee, " Jllnistcrs should 
‘•decide not to adopt hla nd\Ice, then In the 
" opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
"Ordinarily allow Sllnlaters to have their way, 
“ firing the responsibility upon them, even li 
"It mav subsequently bo necessary for lilra to 
" vote anv pnrtlcnlnr picco of legislation It 
"Is not possible but that In India na In all other 
" countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
"acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“ Legislative Council, but there la no wav of 
" learning except through experience nnd 
"the realisation of rcsponalblllty " 

Provision of Funds — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the pr'ndnclal 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved nnd transferred 
nibjects respectively to be settled by mies, 
merely providing that rules may be made ‘ for 
"the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
"purpose of such ' administration * f « , the 
" admlnlatratlon of transferred subjects by the 
‘ Governor acting with Ministers ’ Prouably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of thie 
matter la the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke nt any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an "order 
of allooatlon " or to modify It In accordance 
with their Joint wishes The passage la as 
follows — 

‘ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues nnd balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable pve-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, In certatc circums- 
tances, become the cause of much frlc- 

TEE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 In the system of government outside 
the nine " Governors provinces " are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Connell on the other The only concrete changes 
made In the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than sis members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, however has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Onuncll are now Indians'), and the reconsti- 
tution In a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the central leglsla- ; 


tion In the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the niles governing the al- 
location of these revenues nnd balances should 
be framed so ns to make the existence of such 
friction Impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there Is likely to bo n serious or pro- 
tracted dl/rcrenco of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council nnd his Jllnlstcrs on this sub- 
ject ho should bo empowered nt once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved nnd transferred subjects which 
should continue for nt least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sonrccs of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved nnd certain sourees to transferred 
subjects but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocnto a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of lllusfratlon, 
two-thirds to reserved and onc-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and slmllaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction oi 
the balances If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, ho should be 
allowed nt his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority ns the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint Further, the 
Committee are or opinion that It should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allooatlon 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the dlllercnt expenditure heads 
In the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government In this matter 
as In all others, should be oi such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and In- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over It The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of re'erval subjects, but on the other hand 
the Executive Connell should be helpful to 
Ministers In their desire to develop the de 
partments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor personsdly 'will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his ad'wisers ’’ 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture It has already been observed that this 
body was. In origin, like all other legislative 
bodies In India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Connell with the addition of certain 
“additional members’’ appointed to assist 
the Executive Council In the formulation of 
legislation Despite Its steady growth In size 
and influence, and despite the Introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of " addl- 
clonai members,’’ who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, t « , he Executive 
Councillors, still periled up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919 That Act, however, baa en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,” 
as it I* now called, which has become like the 
Le^slatlve Council In a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the Inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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I do not know of any other work on the subject besides the one 
cited by me and I turned my attention to Indo-French only at 
the eleventh hour when I felt convinced that the Portuguese 
influence on it was not msignificant It is, therefore, very 
natural that the hst of Portuguese vocables m Indo-French 
furmshed by me should be mcomplete 

22 Garo 

In the lower part of the Assam valley there is a group of 
languages of small importance, called Bodo, belongmg to the 
Tibeto-Burman family, and spoken by about 600,000 mdividuals. 
One of these languages is Garo, spoken by about 186,000 , it has 
various dialects and the language itself has been sufficiently 
studied. There are schools m winch it is taught and school 
and rehgious books written m it , this is due to Amencan 
missionanes who, however, m teachmg it make use of Enghsh 
books m place of the Bengah, and employ largely Enghsh 
ter min ology m addition to the Aryan 

The Portuguese words which have penetrated mto Garo 
have done so by way of Assamese, and of Bengah, and some of 
them, perhaps, through the medium of the missionaries 

23 Burmese 

Burmese spoken by 7J millions is an agglutmative and 
cultivated language It has many Aryan words which were mtro- 
duced by Buddhism, the prevaihng rehgion, side by side with Pah 
hterature It has an alphabet of its own, derived from the 
Indian Its prmcipal dialects are Arakanese, Tavoyee or 
Taneagsan, and To 

Besides Tibetan, Burmese is the only other important 
member of the Tibeto-Burman hnguistie family Its hterature 
dates back several centuries , but the language of the hterature 
does not differ much from Siamese 

The mfluence of Portuguese on it, to judge from the smgle 
vocabulary which has come to my hands, is very hunted Some 
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the I xccn'hc Go\ernmcnt of India rcmnlnsi supplies arc, na conferred on the Qo\ornor- 
Icfrallvrcsponslble na n whole forthc proper fnifll 1 General in his relationship ■nlth the Indian 
men! of Its clnrpe to the Secretarj of State and j legislature, Icsa restricted in their operation 
rarinment. It followi. that the powers conferred thanin the pro\Incc3 , that la to say, they 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adacrsci cover the whole field and arc not confined In 
vote of the LcsI'Iatlvc Council on legislation or 1 their application to categories of subjects 

THE INDIA OrnCE. 

Tlie Act mabra no structural changes Indian students In England Concurrently 
In the part pla\rd b\ the India OIllcc in with this change, it Is now possible to defray 
the adminlatratlon of Indian nflalrs Slight from British revenues the salaries of the Sccre- 
altcratlona have been cficctcd In tho tarj of State and of the Parliamentary Under- 
number and tenure of ofDco of tho members Secretary, and that portion of tho cost of Salaries 
of the SecrcUrv of State's Council, and some | of India Office staff and general maintenance 
relavatlons have been made In the statutory i which Is attributable to the exorcise of Its ad- 
rlgldltv whicli formerly bound their procedure | mlnistrativo as distinct from purely agency 
and that of the Office in general But proal- functions 
slons now exist which will nndoubtedlv ns time 

goes on have a material effect on the acti%ltlc3 In due cour=e tho apportionment to British 
of tho Office as It Is now constituted A High estimates will bo tho cost of the India Office na 
Coroml'sloner for India has been appointed for It exists after tho transfer of functions to the 
the pnrjjore of taking oacr, as tho direct agent High Commissioner has been completelv eflect- 
of the Goaernment of India, that portion of cd , then the salaries of tho High Commissioner 
India Office functions which Is of the nature of and his staff will be tho only expenses In tho 
agenca, as distinct from administrative super- United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
sBIon and control The process of separation Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
of stafl and functions for the purpose of this was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
transfer will ncceasarllv be somewhat slo v, but years from 1020 21, the cost of the India Office 
a substantial beginning has been made bv hand- payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
Ing over to the direct control of tho High Com- 130,5001 , which Includes the salaries of the 
mlssloner the largo departments which arc con- Secretary of State and of tho Parliamentary 
cemod with the ordering and supply of stores Under Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000f , 
and stationerv In England for Government which has for some years been made by the 
use In India, with the pavment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
retired members of Indian services resident In result of the recommendations of tho Welby 
tho United Kingdom, and with the assistance of Commission 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the " Executive ” once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
members of his Council arc appointed by the which tho Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
Crown Ko limit of time is specified for which a member who has been over-ruled by tho 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed It Viceroy has asl cd to be referred to Council 
at five years There arc seven Executive Jlem- If there Is a difference of opinion in tho Council 
bers of Council These Members hold rcspcc- the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
tivciv the portfolios of Education, Health and but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
Land , Home , Finance, Commerce, Indu-strles considers that the matter Is of such grave Im- 
and Labour, Law The Viceroy acta as hts portance as to Justify such a step Each depart 
own membcrln charge of Foreign affairs Rail mental office Is In the subordinate charge of a 
wavs are administered by a Chief Commissioner, Secretary, whose position corresponds 
with the assistance of a Railway Board, and very much to that of a permanent Under- 
are for administrative purposes grouped under Secretary of State In the United Kingdom, 
the aegis of the Commerce Department The but with these differences — that the Secretary 
Commander-In-Chief may also be and In la present though does not speak at Connell 
practice always Is, an " Ordinary ” mem- meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
her of the Council He holds charge of the arc discussed that be attends on the Viceroy, 
Armv Department The Governors of Madras usually once a week, and discusses with him 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary” aU matters of Iraportanee arising 'n his 
members If the Council meets within their Prcsl- Department , that ho has the right of bring 
doDclcs The Council may assemble at any place Ing to tno Mceroy’s special notice any case 
In India which the Governor-General appoints In which he considers that the Viceroy's 
In practice It meets only In Delhi and Sitnla concurrence should be obtained to action 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- proposed by the Departmental Member of 
ber of Council Is largely In the position of Connell , and that his tenure of office Is usually 
a Minister of State, and has the final limited to three years The Secretaries have 
voice In ordinary departmental matters under them Deputy , Under and Assistant 
But any question of special Importance, Secretaries, together with tho ordinary clerical 
and any matter In which It is proposed to establishments The Secretaries and Undor- 
over-rule tho views of a Local Government, Secretaries are often, though by no means 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Any matter originating In one department Service The Government of India has no 
which also affects another must be referred Civ 11 Service of its own ns distinct from that 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- of tho Provincial Governments, and officers 
ments not being able to agree, tho case Is re- serving under the Government of India are 
ferred to the Viceroy Tho Members of Coun- borrowed from the Provinces, or. In the cose of 
cll meet periodically as n Cabinet — ordinarily Specialists, recruited direct by contract 
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or Kossia In this part is situated SluUong the seat of the 
€rOvemment of the Province of Assam IMorphologically, Khassi 
belongs to the monosj’-Uabic order , genealogically Beames includes 
it in the Lohotio or Burmese class Oust regards it as a fanuly 
by itself and Gnerson basmg himself on the authonty of Kuhn, 
affihates it to the sub-family Mon-Khmer of the Indo-Chmese 
family 

It has neither character nor hterature of its oum , the Roman 
character on account of its convemence has now been adopted 
m the composition of a grammar and dictionary of the language 
by Enghsh missionaries and m wnting school texts ^ 

It has several dialects, the common being the Cheara , it has 
also a nch vocabulary, composed m a great measure of onomato- 
poetic terms, and containmg an mfiltration of Bengah and 
Hindustam words It is through the medium of these two 
languages that Portuguese words have passed into it, without 
these semi-savages ever havmg heard the name of Portugal 
And this IS exactly what will happen in analogous cases ® 

26 Kambojan 

The Kambojan language is at the present day the prmcipal 
representative of the sub-family Mon-Khmer, Elhmer bemg the 
mdigenous name of the country, now in a state of great decay, 
and hkewise of the people who profess Buddhism It is spoken 
by about a milhon m Cambodia and by about 600,000 m Siam 
and Annam It has three dialects, Xong, Samre, and Khamen- 
Boran 

Kambojan is monosyllabic hke the other branches of the 
family but it has no tones , it is so full of Siamese words that for 
a long time it was mistaken for Siamese It hkewise has loan 
words from Pah, Malay, Annanute, and Peguan contracted in the 


1 The attempt to introduce the Bengah alphabet Nvas not successful 
- Nissor Smgh refers to Hindi almost all the Portuguese words mtroduced 
mto Khassi 
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enormous religious and secular literature and three dialects 
that of the sacred Buddlnstic books, that of the lughei ordeis, and 
that of the people Its glossary accoidnig to jMicheU consists of 
14,000 words and contams ver^'’ many foieign words, most of 
them mutilated and derived from Pah Sanskrit, Kambojan, 
Malay, Clnnese, and the European languages 

In view of the various lands of lelations that Portugal had 
with Siam, one should have expected that Siamese would contain 
many Portuguese vocables , but there is a verj^ small number 
of such that figure m their dictionanes, and this is a phenomenon 
that one notes also with regaid to the othei monosyllabic 
languages ^ The educated people com terms from the Sanskrit to 
denote new mventions such as telegraph, telephone stenography , 
and the journals, and the people m contact vnth the Europeans 
prefer words borrowed fiom the Enghsh - 


28-29 Annamite and Tonkinese 

By Annamite or better still Amiamese is imderstood the 
language either of the ancient knigdom of Annam or m a more 
restricted sense, the Cochm-Clnna dialect, to distmgmsh it from 
Tonkinese ® 

Philologists are not m accord with regard to the classification 
of Annamese m geneial Logan aUies it to Mon-Khmei, con- 


1 There axe m Siam 43 Portuguese, Cathohcs, who are permanent residents 
of the place There are also 260 Portuguese of Chmese origm who ha\ e their 
names inscribed m the register at the consulate FmaUy there are 68 more 
protected Portuguese of Chmese descent residmg m Siam In all 361 Portuguese 
are to be found m the register {Journal of the Geo Soc of Lisbon ) See 
Fr JoSo dos Santos, II, Ch 6 , and Fredenco Pereira, Eelagao de Portugal 
com StOo, m Journal Geo Soc of Lisbon, 8th ser , pp 385-404 

2 Such as bank, bill, boat, boot, foot, madam, mister, minute, agent, 
hotel, office, pen, pohce, salute, stomp, station, tape 

® IVhich land the Chijs (Clunese) call the kingdom of Cacho, and the 
Siamese and Malay Cauchmchma , it is different from the Cochij of Malabar ’ 
JoSo de Barros, Dec m, tHTT, o 
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of the 17th century 296 churches Avith a membership of about 
200,000 souls ^ 

30 Malay” 

Of the Asiatic languages, Malay is after Konkani, one of tlie 
most important foi my woik and it was this which induced me 
to extend the oibit of my investigations outside the himts of 
India proper ® 

The Malay language is spoken in Malacca and ui the islands 
of Sumatra (nnxed up ivith other languages), Banca, BiUiton, in 
the Moluccas (or Maluco) and in some othei paits It is said 
to be spoken by more than 10 rmlhon people Tliere is the 
Malay language properly so called and what is spoken of as Low 
Malay The formei, which is the language spoken m Singapore 
and Malacca, possesses a hteiature both in prose and verse, 
written m a modified foim of Arabic characters The other or 
Low IMalay, devoid of difficult sounds (gutturals) and com- 
phcated forms, is the lingua fianca of the whole of the Archipelago, 
as Bindustam is of Lidia, and as such is spoken by the mdigenous 
population of the maritime ports, even though they be not 
Malay by race , it is commonly written ui Roman characters 


1 See Cardmi, op cit 

2 See Fa\Te, Qrammaira de la Langue Malaise Swettenham, Vocabulary 
of the English and Malay Languages Heyligers, Traces de Portugais, etc 
Gonfalves Viana, Vocabuldi to nialaio denvado do portugues Fokker, 0 
Elcmento portugues na lingua inalaia 

3 ‘ It has a language of its own which is called Malay , it is very sweet and 

easy to learn ’ Castanheda, FT, Ch 112 ‘ On account of its refinement ^ind its 

sweetness, Malay has deser\'’ed the just claim of bemg called the Italian of the 
East ’ Faire 

4 ‘ But the most common language and which aU use is Malay , every one 
took a hkmg to it because of its sweetness and its agreeable pronunciation ’ 
Diogo do Couto, Dec IV, Vli, 7 

3 ‘ Tlie people of the country are called Malay, and the language of the 
country is hkewise called by the same name , for purposes of the trade of Malacca 
with the neighbourmg islands, this language is used by almost aU the islands 
and is understood among them ’ Lucena, Histona da vida do Padre Francisco 
de Xavier, Bk m, Ch 10 
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The Imperial Legislatures. 

Tht cndtnl rTfluUon of tl r Inrllm roi Milni nntitnM In nn) ofnciil report of the 
on 1* ft H'r ‘nco) In 111" nrUrloon " Tli*' proci'i'dlnir' of rltlirr chnmhcr 
nor-^m'nf ol loilln " ■elilch prero^W Hil. .o 

ftl«o nro ttif cron* chircA^ llrfo to 2'i lonu*- I’l'porr — (1) The climated 

Ac'oflojo 1 O' f'l" pnri'-)'''. of rn.«wef, renre nininl exp^ndllurc nnd rcncniic oC the 
the rviar'" of the Iy’Ci»’nt ire.. o« .rrll n» file fiovemor Ocnrnl In Connell rlinll bo Inid In 


rj-ennl pone'* r'-'e'nel totlm Oovemnrnrne 
rnl fo' lb” dl'ehnrcr of hi. r< .poti.lMllilr. 
"hlrh nre (I Ilv f'l onv In tin Vet arc ripro 
dnr'ni t>elon- — 

21 (1)1 \e'\ Connrllof “^Inte «’in!l conttnne 
ffi'flnenenr., nod men I/erl»la»l\e V'^embh 
lo* Ihre'' \enrv trotn II* fir i meclln^ 

Pronided thn* — 

(e) cl'her rlntnl-er of the lecblalnre mnv 
tv .oone* dl'.f'he'I I)j ihc (fonerno'-CenenI nn<I 

(f 1 an\ •neh perlol inn\ tie extendnl tin the 
OoTornei'-GenernI tf In rfieclal ctrcnmotnncc!, 
he fo thinlv" fit , nnj 

(c) nUo' ‘he d!**olntlon of either chnmtier the 
OoTe'nor-Gcn''ral fhnlt apr>olnt a date not 
more than fix month, or rvlth the fancllon 
of the S'-crctan of St.ntc, not more than nine 
month, after the date of db'olutlon for tlie 
next fe"Ion of that chamber 

22 (1) An otHcIal fhall not li" qnallficd 
for election a« a member of either chamber of 
the Indian lecblatnre, and, If anv non official 
memher of cither chamber neeetit. office in the 
lervice of the Crorn In India liLa scat In that 
chamber shall become vacant 

(4) Even member of the Governor General e 
Kxccotivc Council “ball be nominated as a 
member of one cbamlrer of the Indian IccHlntnrc, 
and shall have the richt of attendinc In and 
ftddrcfslns the otlier chamber, bat shall not be 
a member of both chambers 

24 (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
bj one chamber Is not, within six months after 
the pa^sace of the Bill by that chamber, pa«sc<J 
b> the other chamber either wlthont amend' 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
BCTced to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision ton Joint sitting of both chambers 
Proaided that standing orders made under 
thlssaetion mav provide for meetings of members 
of both chamber* appointed for the pnrpo.c. 
In order to discuss an\ difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 

(4) tVlthont prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor General under section sixty-elcht of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been pa»scd by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by cither chambers 

(7) Snbjcvt to the rnlcs and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall bo freedom 
of speech In both chambers of the Indian le^s- 
latnre Ko person shall be liable to any 
proceeding In anv court bv reason of his speech 
or vote In either chamber, or by reason of any- 


the form of a statement before both chamber* 
of 111' Indian legislature In each jear 

C:) No proposal for the appropriation of enj 
re.enuc or monc>« for any purpose shall he 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Goaemor (Jeneral 

(1) Tlie proposals of the Gosemor-OenernI 
in Connell for the approprlaflon of resenne 
or monfss relating to the following heads of 
expenditure •hall not he sulimlttcd to the vote 
of the legblathe a'semhfs, nor sliall they bo 
op'-n to dbeu.'ilon b\ cither chamber at the 
time when the annual statement Is nndcr con- 
slderatlon unle"» the Governor-General olhcr- 
wl*e directs — 

fi) Intercstand sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

fii) expenditure of which the amount Is 
pre»crlbed bj or under an> law , and 

(in) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed b% or with the approsal of nis Majesty 
or h> the Secrctarj of State In Council, and 

(tr) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners , and 

(r) expenditure classified b> the order of the 
Goicrnor-Generol In Council as — 

(o) ecclesiastical, 

(6) political, 

(e) defence 

( 4 ) Tf any question arises whethci any 
proposed appropriation of ravenue of monev, 
docs or docs not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Oosemor-Gencral on the 
question shall be final 

(5) Tlie proposals of the Governor-General 
In Connell for the appropriation of revenue 
or mone.sm relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified In the above heads shall bo sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative a.ssembly 
Id the form of demands for grants 

(0) The legblatlvc assembly may assent 
or refnse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to In any demand 
by a rcdnctlon of the whole grant 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall bo submitted to the Governor- 
General In Council, who shall. If he declares 
that he Is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly fs 
essential to the discharge of his rcsponsibUIties, 
act as If it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of sneh assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative a.ssembly 
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the dictionary of Senlior Gonsalves Viana deserves especial 
mention because in a great measure it takes in its fore-runners 


31 Achinese^ 

Achmese is one of the languages spoken in Sumatra and 
which has, as its name indicates, its home in Achen (coriectly 
Acheh) which hes m the northern extiemity of the island and 
belongs to Holland ^ It piesents a very close affinity to the j\Ialay 
language, but is less cultivated and less rich in its vocabulary 
Its hteratme consists of poetical and theological compositions, 
and of many chromcles The population is almost entirely 
Mahommedan and uses the Arabic character 

The mfluence of Portuguese on this language is not very 
large, and must have been due directly or mdirectly to IMalay 
The Portuguese had constant relations, as a rule hostile, with the 
Achmese who m the 16th and 17th centuries represented the 
most powerful mdigenous power in Sumatra ® 


friend sent me a copy on loan from the lihrnrj'^ of Cnrdmal Mezzofnnti, now 
brought together in the College of the Propaganda Fide 

1 See The Encyclopaedia Bi itanmca 

2 ‘ The Portuguese generally called it Achem (or frequently, by the adhesion 
of the gemtive preposition, Dachem) ’ Hobson Johson Ant6mo Nunes makes 
a distmction between ‘ Dachem grande ’ (Great Achem) and ‘ Dachem pequeno ’ 
(Little Achem) Ltvro dos Pesos da Ymdia 

3 [Lms Camoens, the poet, composed an ode to Dom Francisco Coutmho, 
Count of Bedendo, who was Viceroy of Portuguese India from 1661-1564, for 
the Viceroy had sanctioned the publication of Garcia d’Orta’s Colloquies on the 
Simples and Drugs of India and Camoens was d’Orta’s mtunate friend This 
ode IS published m d’Orta’s book and contains an eloquent address to the Viceroy 
Among other thmgs he says of him that perhaps his thoughts are busy with 
pernicious war (guerra infesta) or with bloody Taprobamc Achen, the scourge 
of the sea (sangumolento Taprobomco Achem, que o mar molesta) This 
reference to Achen bears witness to the hostile relations between it and the 
Portuguese m the 6th century It is also interestmg as proof of the fact 
that Camoens like many other educated men m his age identified Taprobana 
of the Greeks m this passage witli Sumatra and not with Ceylon — ^En ] 
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The influence of Portuguese on its vocabulni v, u hicli is jnirer 
than that of other languages Avhich aic allied to it is both chrcct 
and indirect as ui the case of Javanc'^e There cMstcd in vSunda 
a large Portuguese colony of ivliich Feinao Pinto and other 
writers make frequent mention 

34 Javanese 

‘Prom the hngiustic standpoint, Javanese i^; uithout doitbt 
the most important of all the ^Inlayo-Pohmcsian gioiip It is 
spoken by manj'- milhons of men, belonging to a tnbe which 
occupies unquestionablv the first place among the peoples of 
the Archipelago in development and cmhsation This language, 
which extends towards the centre of the island of Java as veil as 
towards the east is distinginshed bv the copiousness of its 
vocabulary and its forms, as well as bv the nchness of its litera- 
ture ’ Heyhgers 

It has three principal dialects High Javanese — a ceremomal 
dialect , Low Javanese — the popidar dialect , [Middle Javanese — 
the colloqmal dialect Theie also exists a poetic form of language, 
called Kavi, which is charged with Sanskrit teims Tlie foreign 
mgredients m the language are the same as in the iMalav Its 
characters are derived from the Indian but are much modified 
and compheated 

It IS true the Portuguese never conquered the island but, 
all the same, they visited its harbours very often and mauitaiiied 
pohtical and commercial relations with it It is by this means 
and by the contact of other languages, pnncipally Low Malav, 
that many Portuguese terms found their way mto Javanese 

Some of these as the result of special evolution passed mto 
Krama or High Javanese, m harmony with the nature of the 
dialect 

36 Madurese 

IMadurese is the mdigenous language of the island of jMadura 
and of the immigrants who have been established for centmies 
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The Hon Sit George Schuster, k o ir 0 , 0 B e , 
jr o 

The Don Sir Brojendn Lai MitLr, K C s r 
Tin lion Khan Bahadur Mian Sir lazI-i-Husaln, 

K 0 I j , Kt 

Mr Evcljn Berkeley Howell, 0 s i , o i E 
Mr Alfred ALin Lethbridge Parsons, Kt , o I E 
Mr T B>an 

Mr Gerard Mack worth Young, OJ e 
■'It Kodikal Sanjiva How 

Mr S ball 
Mr S X Ko> 

Mr 1! S Bajpai, o n r 
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xMr aha Todd 
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Mr Ham Proshad Natroyan Sabi 
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Mr W A Cosgraae, C I £ 

Jlajor H H. Felly 

Mr S G Jog 
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Hal Bahadur Satja Charan Mukherjee 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahar Singh, C r E 
Honv Captain Hao Bahadur Ch Lai Chand, 
o B E 

Sardar Bahadur Captain Hera Singh Brar, 
M B E 

Sir ZnUikar All Khan, Kt , C S l 

Mr EamaswamI Srinivasa Sarma, o l E 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl EafluddIn Ahmed 

Jlajor Xawab Ahmad Kawaz Khan 

H Cecil Desauges 

Dr FrancIsK.de Souza 

Mr L V Hcathcote 

Hao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Eajah 

Mr H M JoshI 
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The Portuguese had a factory at Borneo (1590-1643) But 
the Portuguese vocables in tlus language appear to have found 
their "way chiefly through Malay and other alhed tongues A^Tien 
ive consider the way these have been transmitted and the scale 
of the civihsation of the people and of the language wlierem 
they have been admitted, we must confess that tlie number of 
the words thus mtroduced is remarkable 

38 Macassar^ 

Macassar is the language of the southern part of the Celebes 
Island which is called by the same name, and belongs to a special 
group “ It IS a language that is cultivated, lias a hterature, 
and its own characters, preservmg the classification of the 
Devanagn 

In its glossary of woids there figure manj’- IMalay, Javanese, 
Simdanese, Chmese, and Arabic teims It is thus through the 
agency of l\Ialay and Javanese as well as through direct 
influence, prmcipaUy rehgious,® which was very mteiise that 
Portuguese woids^ foimd their way mto it 

Bugui® 

Bugm or Vugm (Bugi or Wugi) is another important language 
of the Celebes, very much resembhng IMacassar, and which, 
according to Cust, has exerted an mfluence upon the languages of 
the other islands It has a copious vocabulary m winch many 
Arabic words have found their way through the influence of 
jMahommedamsm , it has also a nch hterature, ancient and 

1 See Matthes, Makassarsch-HoUaiidsch WoordenboeL 

- ‘ According to Crawford this name (Celebes) is unknown to the natives, 
not only of the great island itself but of the Archipelago generally, and must 
hai e arisen from some Portuguese misunderstandmg or corruption ’ Hobson- 
Jobson .FemSo Pmto calls it ‘ The Island of Selebres ’ 

3 See Diogo do Couto, Dec V, ATI, 2 

■* It is not known when and by whom the Portuguese terms belongmg to 
the card game of quadrille were mtroduced , they are not to be met with m any 
other of the languages except this and m Bugm 

^ See !Matthes, Boegineesch Hollandsch WoordenboeL 
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chimho (lead), sal (salt), hhe (hare), cahw (goat), wlucli are not 
to be found m the other languages ^ The others ■uiuch are met 
with m ISTicobarese must have foimd their wav m a great measure 
through Malay Agam there were Cathohc uussions on these 
islands during the 17th centurv 

41 Teto- 

The Portuguese colony of Timor has an mdigenous popula- 
tion of a milhon which is composed of Malav new-comers, and 
the abongmal negntos They speak m the country five languages 
or prmcipal dialects which are verv closely related and having 
local variations they are Teto Galoh Uaima [Macaque and 
:\Iidic^ 

Teto is the one generally used over the island'* it is an 
uncultivated language and possesses neither a hterature nor its 
own alphabet The speech of Ddi, which is the capital city differs 
from the language of the mtenor as much ui its vocabulary as 
m its structure and syntax ^ 


1 ‘ There are five or six islands which have \ ery good water and anchorages 
for shipping inhabited by poor Heathen , these islands are called. Xacabar 
Duarte Barbosa, p 374 [Hak Soc Longworth Dames’s Transl , Vol EE, p ISl ] 

‘ Francisco de Almeida on his way from India to Sumatra died of fever in the 
islands of Xicnhar ’ FemSo Pinto, Ch XX ‘ Retu rnin g to D Paulo de Lima 
(who had been becalmed among the islands of Xicobar) Fr JoSo dos Santos, 
n, p 210 

- See Apancio da Sdi a, Diccwnano de Poriuguez-Tetiim Rafael das 
Dores, Diccwnano Teto Portugues Dr Alberto Osono de Castro, Flores de 
Coral, sv Timor 

3 See Dr Castro, op cif , p 189 

^ It IS spoken m Ddi, Yiqueque, Luca, Lachute, Alas Suai Monofahi, 
Benque, Dotic, Bibifufu, Samoro, Batugadi, Sanir, Bahh6, Cova, Joanilor 
Sdacan, and Fialaran 

‘ Tetum IS almost the lingua franca of this countrv, just as Galoh is among 
the people on the httoral to the east of Dilh ’ Dr Castro, p 189 

® ‘The dialect which is spoken m Delly, which is Teto or Tetum, is under- 
stood over all the island nevertheless the Teto spoken m Lachute and m other 
parts IS very different from that dialect ’ Josd dos Santos Vaquinhas, Timorr 
m Journal Geo Soc of Lisbon , 4th ser , p 276 
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to Afnoa , but its ethmc and bnguistic affinities are uith Asia ^ 
It IS on tins account that Gust mcludes Malagasy, -vvluch is the 
language spoken in the island, in Ins 'Languages of the East 
Indies ’ ^ Its population is about two imUions and a lialf and 
it IS divided among numerous tribes winch dilTer from one 
another m their physical appearance, the result of a iiuxture in 
a greater or smaller degree of the African with tlie j\Ialay, Arab, 
or Indian ® But aU speak a common language, v Inch has ten 
dialects, of which the Hova is the clucf and the one that is 
understood by the bulk of the population ^ It lias no pccuhar 
character, and therefore commonly cmploi’s the Roman 

The affimty of Malagasy to the i\Iala5m-Polvnesian Language 
Family was observed foiu centuries ago and has non been con- 
firmed by the mvestigations m modem times of Van dei Tuuck 
Mane, Mann, and E Cousins ^ But the roots of the words 


1 ‘ The names Madagascar and S Lourenjo me foreign Among the natii"e 
population no general name for the ivholc island has been found ’ Hoi Luis 
Manano, RelagOo da joinada c dcscobrtmenlo da ilha dc S Loitre)iQo (1613), 
mJownal, Geo Soc of Lisbon, 7th ser , p 315 

2 ‘ This island of San Louren 9 o, which writers call Madagascar 

All this island is inhabited by peoples not as black as the negroes, nor ns fair ns 
the Mohammedans of aU that const The presumption is that this island was 
conquered by the J&os (Jaianese) and that the inhabitants are n half breed 
people, the result of the fusion of the conquerors with the former until es of 
the country who must have been the Cnffres (negroes) from tho other side of the 
mainland ’ Diogo do Couto, Dec ITIl, ItL 5 

3 ‘ The second Mohammedan kmg who reigned m Cambay and who was a 
great conqueror sent certam slups to the coast of IMelmde these touched at 
the island of San Louren 9 o, and as they were unseaworthy, they remamed 
there and their crew helped to people some of the ports ’ Commentarios de 
Afonso de Albuquerque, TIL Ch 23 

* ‘ The language m use all ovei is Buque, and it is so uniform nil oi er 
the island that the natives from the southernmost pomt understand it just as 
well as those from the northernmost , its vocabulary is poor, but on that nccoimt 
ns easy to learn as to pronounce ’ Rev Mariano, op cii , p 363 

® ‘ In the mtenor of the island, and other parts and the coasts, onlv Buque 
is spoken, which is the language of the natives, entirely different from the Cafifre 
(negro) language, but i ery similar to Malay , this is almost a sure proof that the 
first settlers came from the ports of Malacca Itf , p 323 
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European and American foreigners, and sometimes even among 
tlie Clnnese themselves who speak very difierent dialects 

‘ In its first and low form,’ says Leland, ‘ as it is given m the 
vocabularies pubhshed for the use of servants, Pidgin is a ver3* rude 
jargon, m which Enghsh words smgularly mutilated, owing to the 
dif&culty of expressmg their sounds m imtten Chinese, are set forth 
accordmg to the rules of the Chniese grammar In fact, it is a 
translation, word by woid with httle eSort at mflection or 
conjugation, m view of the fact that such grammatical forms, as we 
imderstand them, do not exist m Chmese The result of this, 
naturally is that the vocabulary bemg verj* limited, a Clmiaman 
learns Pidgm-Enghsh with no more difficult}* than is presented by 
the acqmsition of a few bundled words, whose pronunciation and 
grammar have been modified to accommodate themselves to his 
own language In this it resembles exactly ■posh an posh or 
the corrupt Romany dialect spoken by the Gipsies in England 
in which Hmdi-Persian words follow Enghsh grammatical 
structure ^ 

It IS owmg to the facihty with which the Chmese learn 
this dialect and the good wiU of the foreigners to go and 
meet them half-way, that it has spread to such an mcredible 
extent, thus preparmg the ground to make Enghsh the language 
of the Pacific And as the Chmaman learns more easdy a 
Romamc language than pure Enghsh, it is probable that were it 
not for the Pidgm jargon, corrupt Portuguese would have formed 
the popular means of commumcation between the foreigners and 
the natives of Chma — ^the large number of Portuguese words 
which at present exist m Pidgm-Enghsh appears to prove it ’ 

The word pidgin is supposed to be a corruption of the Enghsh 
word business, but with a meanmg much more extensive and 
varied And as commerce is the one gieat bond between the 


1 ‘ Pitcbm English (business English) is the commercial language of the 
ports of Chma , it is bad Enghsh with some Portuguese words, the grammatical 
construction bemg Enghsh ’ J H Calado Crespo, Cousas da China, p 16 
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the author’s introduction 


The dialectical differences wlucli aic noticeable in different 
locahties are of minor imiiortance and do not sta.nd companson 
■with those that are to be found in China Tlio dialect of tlie 
group of islands, Imoivn as Riukiu, deserves especial mention inas- 
much as it preserves its archaic character The speech of the 
Amo tribes of the island of Spezo is totaU}^ different from pure 
Japanese and is therefore not understood by the jieople of the 
other islands 

In their writing they generally employ Clunese ideographs, 
which run to about 3,000 m number The proper Japanese 
script IS syllabic made up of 47 syllables,^ and is known as Kaiia, 
of which there are two varieties the Kaial'ana and Hiiagana 
Japanese is written in vertical columns from the right to the 
left Its hterature goes as far back as the 7th centur3’- ^ 

Portugal was the first European nation wluch came mto 
contact with Japan and for a long period mamtained commeicial 
and missionary relations with it It left, as m almost every other 
part, mdehble traces of its language in the vocabulary of Japan 
most of which were due to the mtroduction of new objects and 
of a new rehgion Some of the terms have acquired such citizen 
rights that it is difficult to trace their foreign ongm The ancient 
books of the Japanese abound, accordmg 'to the testimony of 
Dr Murakami, m rehgious terms of foreign ongm and only a 
few of these have entered mto the common speech of the 
people ® 


^ The modification of some of these syllables raises the total number to 
seventy- three See Ballhom, Alphabets orientahscher und occideiUahscher 
Sprachen 

- * Fourteen kin ds of letters distmguished not only m their form but in 
their pecuharity and meanmg, the young fidalgos study in the monasteries of 
the Bonzos ’ Lucena, Eistoria da vida do Padre Francisco do Xavier, Bk 6 
3 Dr Murakdmi, Director of the School for Foreign Languages m Tokio, 
■was kmd enough to send me a list of such terms which he had not published m 
his work to which I have referred above In recent times many English words 
have been mtroduced as also words which, though not Enghsh, have found their 
way mto the language through English, such as alcah, alcool, blanket, butter. 
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the atjthok’s iktbodijctiok 


47 Arabic 

Tbeie are very many vorks treating of the Arabic iiifluc 
on the Spanish languages but very few clcahng vith the infliic 
of the Spanish languages on Arabic The reason for this ii 
certainly he in the fact that the influence of the language! 
the Iberic peninsula upon the language of the Mahouiinc 
conquerors was neither so intense, noi lasting nor general 
most important work on tins subject Iciiomi to me is thai 
Simonet , but it does not appear to be a safe guide because m 
of the terms, which he sets down as having been taken over f: 
Spam by the Arabs, had, one is inchned to suspect, a difle] 
origm and a hmited range 

Arabic is the sacred language of the .Alahommcdans of Ii 
where there are schools m winch it is taught But verv’- 
Portuguese words must have been introduced into it hy this v 
Those that I have recorded in the present work are only sucl 
belong to Eastern Arabic and not to that which is in us( 
Afnca, which has many more Even these do not offer, gener 
speakmg, a sure clue to their Portuguese ongm Lexicograp] 
refer many of them, as I have noted in vanous instances 
Greek, Latm, French, and Itahan sources Arabic and Pers 
therefore, occupy m my work a secondary place 

4S Other Languages 

Besides the languages aheady referred to, there are a 
others whose vocabularies were not the chrect object of 
mvestigations they are the Chinese, Jeivish Turkish, and 
languages of the Phihppmes The dictionaries of the o1 
languages which I waded through, incidentally mentioned s( 
Bomamc words which are found in these vocabularies But 
of these are, for certam, of Poitugiiese origin as leildo and p( 
ate m the Ohmese language , the other Romanic v ords i 

tion on oath two deeds were drawn up, the one in Persian and tlie c 

’ Diacrrx 'vr T i 
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THE author’s introduction 


The remodelling, the systematisation, and the adajitation of 
the Semitic characters to the Indo-European phonetics lesiiltcd 
in the alphabet which is called Brahmi and tins in tlic 6t]i century 
And it IS from tins that aU tlie modern alphabets of India arc 
derived, even the Diavichan, though these imght appeal so 
diSerent at the present day The most impoitant of the derived 
alphabets is the Nagan (the city alphabet) or Devanagii (that of 
the city of God) m which are cluefly inscribed the hteiarj^ 
monuments of the Sanskiit language and which in its mitten 
form dates as fai back as the 8th century B C 

The foUomng languages follow Devanagri Hindi, Nepnh, 
Bihaii, and Kashmiri , Smdhi and Hindustam use this as well as 
the Arabic-Persian characters , then Llaratlu, Konlcam only 
partially, and Guzarati make use of this script Punjabi, Bengah, 
Oriya, Assamese, Smhalese, Telugu, Kanarese, mth Tulu and 
Malayalam, have their pecuhar characters, which differ from the 
Devanagn m their form but not phonetically or in their arrange- 
ment Many of these languages, however, do not use all the 
Devanagn sounds, and there are some that have one or other 
especial sound or additional sounds and letters 

Among the Dravidian languages only the Tamil alphabet 
differs a great deal from the Nagn, as much owmg to the want 
of many letters as by the addition of some consonants, and, 
even more, owmg to the use of certam consonants to convey 
two or three different soimds 

The Arab-Persian characters are employed by Huidustam, 
Sindhi, with a special system of diacritical maiks, Malay and 
Achmese 

Burmese, Tibetan, Siamese, Kambojan, Batta, Javanese, as 
weU as Sundanese and Bahnese and Madurese use their own 
characters, derived from the Aryan senpt, but a great deal 
modified The alphabet of Bugm and jMacassar have been 
co-ordinated accordmg to the Devanagri system 

Garo, Khassi, Dayak, Nicobarese, Teto, Galoh, Malagas}^ and 
to a partial extent, Konkam, Low Malay, and Sundanese, use the 
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suffered from the present commercinl depression. 
The manufacturinfi activities nlilch arc at 
present under the direction of the Department 
of Industries are mainly confined to the 
production of soap The match making industry 
Is just raising its head in Madras There 
are 23 indigenous matcli fartorles run on 
cottage lines In 1927, the Council complied 
with a demand made by the mlnlstar In 
charge of Industries for funds for appointing 
a special officer to conduct an exhausthe survey 
of the existing and potential cottage Industries 
in the Presidency The Special Officer has 
concluded his survey His reports have been 
published The report of the Cottage Indus- 


provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which Is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour The scheme involves 
cutting a passage througli the bar v\hlch 
lilthcrto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and bv dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year An agreement 
lias been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States Indicating how the work is to be 
carried out and outhning the financial arrange- 
ments necessary A trial cut was made In 1923 


tries Committee appointed at the Instance of , and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
the Legislative Council, to examine the Special ob'crvcd Tlio results recorded were examined 
Officer’s report and to submit proposals to 1 b> a Committee of Harbour Engineers In England 
Government for an effective organisation of reported favourably on the prospects of the 
such of the Industries as deserve encouragement scheme 

has also been published forgeneral Information ' u . 

The recommendations of the Committee were [ P*® the bar 400 feet wide by 

carefully considered by Government but ow mg ' feet deep was completed on 30th J^rcb 
to financial stringenev they decided that such o ^ ^ * 

of the recommendations as Involved additional I ^ r oc ^®®*' 

e^niHture should be postponed for the present mooring °a^'“ tas I^en 

Since March 1930 the Harbour 
been In constant and regular use by all 


They have however passed orders on those orooffinff 01 ^ 
recommendations which are merely adminis- eompietea 
trative in character and do not involve addl- ‘ neen . 

tlonal expenditure The aggregate value of ' HP 

seaborne trade of the Presidency wffich was ' Inside and a berth will 

Bs 1,14,70,38,699 in 1928-29 has declined to ivailabic for taking any ship up to 


Es 1,11.43,56,961 In 1029-30 As In other 
provinces, the forest resources are exploited by 
Government There are close upon 19,000 square 
miles of reserved forests 


Edocation 


of 


700 feet long and 30 feet draught 

Proposals arc being formulated for the next 
stage of the works which Include the construc- 
tion of deep water Jetties with railway 
connections, construction of godowns and 
I transit sheds, tho installation of rapid handling 
I cranes and other transport facilities Tliese 
Improvements are to be made on the new recla- 
mation of which 176 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour It is 
Intended to connect this to the main land bv a 
railway bridge across the backwater Eeclama- 
tlon Is still in progress and when completed It 


The Presidency’s record in the sphere 
education has been one of continuous progress 
There are at present about 66,000 public Insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 

strength being about 2,729,000 Special efforts 

are being made to provide education for boys ' vrtU provide sulSicient space for about 20 or 30 
belonging to the Depressed Classes The large vessels to load or unload at the same time 
Council yjassed a resolution In the year 1927 at I The Shoranur-Emakulam llncis being convertexi 
the Instance of a nominated member that poor I from metre to broad-gauge, and Is to be extended 
girls reading In any educational institution In I to the wharves at the reclamation Tlio 
the province — Government, local fund, Munich | possibility of providing further facilities by 
pal or aided — should be exempted from School ' carrying the metre-gauge svstem through to the 
fees In any Standard up to HI Form The total , harbour Is under investigation These devclop- 
expendlture of the province on Education Is In ments wlU enhance the utlUtv of the port to the 
the neighbourhood of Es 642 lakhs The planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
principal educational institutions In the pro- the Presidency 
vlnce are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalal I 

HffiverslHes.toePresffiencyColIege the Christian', Vizagapatam Harhoar Project 
College the Loyola College, tho Pachalyappa’sj 

College, and the Queen Mary’s College for Even more pregnant with future posslblll- 
Womcn, Madras, the St Joseph’s College, I ties b the scheme for the development of tho 
Trlchlnopoly , the Government College, ' Vlzagapatam harbour Tlie Xlragapatam 
Kumbakoniim , the Government College, ' Harbour b constructed under the control of the 
Eajamundry , the Maharaja’s College, Trlvan- , Government of India. Proposals for the dcvc- 
drum , the Agricultural College, Coimbatore , lopment of the port at thb place have been 
the Ifedlcal Colleges at Madras and Vizaga- under consideration since 1859 , but the suc- 


S atam and the 
[adras (Qulndy) 


Engineering College “at, cess of the project b bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
i between Vlzagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces , for the quantity of trade which could 
I be obtained from the littoral Itself b Insnffi- 
Tho Importance of this project lies In the fact ' cfcnt to justify the capital cipenditure which 
that a goM harbour at Cochin would lead to the I would be required In Jfay 1926 tbe Govern- 
development of a valuable hintcrbnd and ment of India declared X'liagapatam » awllB 


Cochin Harbour Scheme 
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THE author’s IHTEODUCTIOX 


II In the Dravidian and m sonic of tlic Nco-Ar 3 ’’an 
languages e and o are short and long I represent tliein as e 
and 0 when long and imstressed Sinhalese IuIkS in addition c 
diphthong ( = 0e), short and long, niuc]i palatahsed I trans- 
hterate it generally as e and e, or better, as e and e Konkani has 
e and o open and closed , I represent them v hen necessary by 
i and 6 when open and accented, and b.y e and 6 wlien closed 
The Dravidian languages have man}'’ terminations ending in ti 
very short, which it is usual to represent b}^ u or n Grammanans, 
according to Caldwell, give to such a quarter of the length of 
a long vowel 

III Many of the Neo-Aryan languages do not pronoxmee 
the short a at the end of a word and frequently also not when it 
occurs m the middle of a word, although they unite the con- 
sonant whole (-without the virdma) as though the vowel u'as a 
part of it Thus they write vru Rama, but pronounce it Ram 
In such cases I drop the c m transhteration 

rV The Dra-vidian and many of the Neo-Ar}''an languages 
have the sound as well as the letter s la cerebral, which m 
Sanskrit is only to be met -with m Vedic wntmgs 

V Konkam, Marathi, and Telugu have two letters with tivo 
distmct sounds each of them, -without any graphic sign to dis- 
tmgmsh the phonetic changes , the normal (before e and t) cli 
explosive (hke the itahan c before e and i) and ts almost eqmvalent 
to zz m Itahan , ‘} explosive (as in Enghsh) and z (or dz) ^ I have 
marked the difference when transonbing such soimds 

VI For very especial and weighty reasons I have made the 
foUo-wmg alterations m the rules for the transhteration mentioned 
above ch, chJi, I represent by c, ch , x (palatal) by Q (or S) and 
3 , I have employed n, as a rule, not only to convey the sound of 
the nasal dental consonant, but also the guttural n and the 
palatal n All the nasals, when they figure m the middle of a 
word and unaccompamed by a vowel, are commonly represented 


1 Beames calls ts and dz ‘ non-assunilated palatals ’ 
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boclnl Icfilslntion 

Tl ' Illtilii 7’’ H,’i''iti' 7 ml ii'm'nl'i Act 

n 1 irh hn' lo-if- ohj'rt Ml'- Ion, rn'linliil tnMon 
rii'l p it( m iiKi' of r'rfilii 7Hn'ln p !l_loii« 
fii lov in' fit- niiir Into fore, rnrU in lt>25 

I' I'rovlJ' lor Mi> aiiiiroininioti o{ tin iiurplui 
luD'I* of Ml' ijiloivin' nt'i to :■ Ilploii/, nliica- 
Moiml nnd rlintit Mih jnirivj ra not Inrnn-l Unt 
vltli till' ohj'rti. of the IniMtiiMi-iin to whleh 
tlie3 -irc attncherl The Act h i>, h'-en Mort- 
Inp *3tlif ict'iril" Dont)t< Invlnp l/een ril'cd I 
t/j tin vnlMItt of tin Vrlltnnp einrted (mil 
Into lat\ a' -Vet >o 17 of 7'i27 The' 
nev- Vcl came Into form on 6th 7fl)niir\ l‘i2" \ 
ViiQ'lnr T'lece of I'pl-Iatlnn — a nim-ofTlclir 
71111 — ivhlfh In" nl'-'-'l a heated rontroversv Is' 
tilt Malahar TenanCf Bill, vhlcli alms to confer, 1 
Mibj'ct to certain conditions, ocenpanej rights | 
on 7anom ' tenants and actual cnltUators of 
tin «oll As tin re svas a "harp dllferfiicc of 
opinion on the \cr> principles of the BUI, the 
Oosenior silMiInld his ii^’ent and a committee 
was apfiolnt/d to RO Into the matter tlioroijRhl> 
and Its flndliiRs ha\c l/ten submitted and the 
•atne have bi tn published -n-Ith a view to receive 
objections and burr' sMons “ The rccornincnda- 
tlons of the Commltt'o were jilaccd before a 
Tlound T iblc Conf'rencc conslstlni; of the 
repre <ntatI\es’of the Jenmles, Tenants and of 
the (Joti niinent The objections and stigRcs- 
tloiis made bj the represcnbatlscs at tlie 
Conference were carcfulh considered bj tlic 


' 111' 1 m 11 III \ Ml (,o\i run- on Mie R,sih 
t Mil I'l 'I lb a 111 of IIU 1 Xi-elli net the 
«,<i\r-int i ilnral In It Is await'd ,Note- 
w '-Mu till'll. I nMn r 'Ifnrt'- at |e.,I laMon for 
• '-HI T' t'lrm w I' tlic non ofTlrlsl re'olntloii 
p) 11\ 111 ( niiii'dl p ' ommendliiu to Movem- 
hk it In nml rtske 1. „l laMoii or to recommend 
'I e i.mirmn nt of India to do so to put a 
'",1 I I lln prsr'be of dedlcstlns JouiiR 
w'l 1-11 fiiiil elrl' to IllmlnlimpUs which ns 
e rails p 'lilted In exj'') Inp them to Im- 
in -,I p ir,"' e under the pn text of caste 
'Ir 'liiMnilal •■hml 71' ddl, I s 7)epnt\ 7’rcsl 
ihnto'tlii iz-Rnhlh e Council Inltolnccd a bill 
In til- I epi'iaih, (onncll on '"ith September 
I'l e /n as to rnfraiicbl'e nr frt the lands held 
li liL'in hnlilliu iJ'vadssis on condition of 
r'lm In Mill In t< inpl' « from euch condition 
111 bill wasps’ 'll Into liw on l"t 7 obrunrs 
1".''* 111! Vrt tem IsTil the a' ent of the 

'moron 12th April l'>2’' and of the Cover- 
*i"r t'Ciir-al on 1 Itli 'Ia> 1020 llnlcs lia'f 
l-'nfrinud !<» pist ilfctt to the jirosfslona 
of Mir Vrt an 1 tin riitriiirhbeni'nt of Dc'adasi 
liiains l« 11 iw In prnen-' On 21th Januarj 
10 '0 Air- MtiMiiiInk'hml Itfsii'I introiluced 
iii'ither bill In til" 7/ gl’lailse Connell with the 
nhjcrt of piitthiR an end to the dedication of 
\ oniic women and girl- not onh among Inam- 
li'ildhiR Orsaila'ls lint among Devndasis ns n 
whole Thehlllwasdlsell' id In tin Council and 
cirrulaleii to ' Hell opinion As in the merntlme 
Mrs Aiiithnial “hml lt( ddl reslRncd her member- 
shin In III" roiinrll the hi]] wais not proceeded 
silth ‘siih I qnriUl} , the fonncll aho dls'oUc-d 
I and Ml' hill laiord \ bill for tbt supnrcsslon of 
hrolln I' and of traOlc In women and Rlrls was 
Intr'iluri d In the Connell b> Mr IC B Venkata, 
raina \j\ar on Mh ‘-rptemlier 1923 and wis 
jii’s'd Into law on ilFtJanuars 1930 'Tlie 
Act received tin assi nt of the Gonvemor on 2-tth 
7 I bimrv 19 ’.(land of the Governor-General on 
26th Slnrch 1930 It 1ms not however been 
hroiiRhtlnto force jet owing to certain practical 
dl/nciiltleu An nmindinp /Vet was passed bj the 
Ir.lFlitlvi Connells on JOth October 19)1 It 
tins jft to receive the assent of the Governor 
and thr Governor General Tlie amendluR Act 
enables the 7 ocal hoard to bring the Act Into 
force In felcetcd areas and to extend It gradualy 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring Into force such of Its provisions as may 
be practicable In anj particular area It was also 
resolved to ask Government to fix as their goal 
local prohibition of drink. In the presldencv 
within 20 V cars In pursuance of this resolution 
and of the recommendations of the Bxcise 
Advisory Committee thereon, Government have 
In 1929 saiietlon'xl a scheme of propaganda 
ugahiBtthe use of alcoholic llquorsandlntoxlcat. 
Ing drinks 
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III K, ch, t, t 2h being medial and simple, that is, when 
not double, soimd as g, j (very bttle used in vcinacular voids), 
d, d, b Ch imtial, and even mtervocahe, is represented at times 
by the unstressed t or the Sanskrit ^ or p , the same is also used 
to mark the sibilant dental s I transcribe ch, ■}, and s, but not 
% which IS not much used The d intervocalic in Tamil and 
Malayalam is very soft hke 1h in Enghsh ui than, that I 
am not diSerentiatmg it from simple d, nor does Caldv ell make a 
difference between them In foreign woids there occur lugh 
soimdmg imtial syllables 

W The Tamil rule regarding sonorous medials is likewise 
observed m Malaj’-alam, but vuth distuict letters, except t 
medial which sounds like g weak, almost hke h, and is trans- 
hterated by a special sign which I omit 

V The consonants pecuhar to this language are I, i n 
The first which also occurs m jMalayalam ‘ is pronoiuiced 
differently m different districts,’ says CaldweU According to 
this writer the normal sound of this resembles the Enghsh ? m 
farm, more hquid and post-palatal According to Percival it is a 
mixture oi i , I, and of the Eiench j Telugu substitutes it by d 
cerebral and modern Kanarese by I cerebral 

VI The I hard, at present used in Tamil and IMalayalam, 
has a sound which is midway between the cerebials d and I as 
m the Enghsh C7 ach 

YII N, the last letter of the alphabet, is not differentiated 
phonetically from the n dental , it has, on this account, no 
discnrmnating mark 

Vni Some of the vowek shade off mto different sounds 
before certam consonants which I find unnecessary to describe 
The diphthong a? occurs but raiely ^ 


1 The D^n^^dlan languages generallj retain the tonic accent of Portuguese 
words in the s\ liable on winch, it falls 
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Heaps or Iccorvrs. 

1 

Budget 

/‘'tlrnafos, 

32 

El VI M } —contd 

E* 

XXXIA — Statloncn and I’niit 
Ing 

1, 50,400 

XX\\ — Miscellaneous 

11,50,300 

(n) lotal — Eexenue 

18,20,00,500 

ErciiPTs 1 


Eexenue (from Slafcmciit A) 1 

Evccs^of EcNcnucoNcr Expcndl- ^ 
turc 

13,20,00,500 

7,57,200 

Loans pud advances b> Provincial 
Government , 

, 44,42,400 

Advances from the Provincial 
Loins Z und, GoTtmment of 
India 

47,00,000 

Suspense 

1,00,40,000 

Subventions from Central Eoad 
Development Account 
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Depredation 1 unds ] 
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Famine Ecllcf Fund 

2,88.100 
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Balance /General Balances 
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ment and Drainage 

M orks 
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50C — Cipital outlaj on Indus- 
trial Development 
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5S — CapILal outlay on Hjdro- 
Llcctrlc Schemes 
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00 — Civ 11 \\ orks — not charged 
to Eevenuo 

OOB — Pavinent of commuted 
value of Pensions 
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Loans and Advances bj Prov Inclal 
Government 
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Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 
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1,09,40,000 

Subventions from Central Eoad 
Development Account 

19,50,000 

Depreciation I unds 

66.600 

Famine Ecllcf Fund 

37,000 

Total — Disbursements 

21,85,42,000 

Closing I Famine Eellef Fund 

54,95,628 

Balance 1 General Balances 

2,27,98,499 

Grand Total 

24,08,36,727 
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VI Malay does not use in its vernacular speech the follomng 
Arabic letters th, h, kh, z, sh, s, d, t, z, gh, f, and employs the 
following in addition to those which it has from the Arabic ch, 
^ig, P, g, n, or mj 

^^[I Dutch writers in accordance with the genius of then 
language tianshterate the letters cJi, j, and n from Malaj’’ and 
the other languages of the Arclupelago by tj, d;, and nj, and 
these they pronounce exactly as in Devanagn ‘ Ch is always 
pronounced as ch m church ’ Swettenham ‘ Or bke the 
Spamsh word muchacho ’ Favre ‘ J ought to be pronounced 
as m jury, justice, jew’ Rigg ‘-V is pronounced as gn iii 
agnmu , it is the Spamsh n ’ Favre ^ 


1 ‘The Dutch language does not contain tins sound {ch), and it is con 
sequently represented by them by tj, which does not con\ey the sound o%en 
according to the Dutch use of letters, U87 with them has the power of the English 
y It rather conveys the force of the French letters so applied ’ Rigg 
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lln pre\ Ions j ear Tills fnlllnp oil uas due to tlic 
salin of Imports reredlnp from Jls 80 20 crorcs 
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its 1, H 58 crorcs to Its 87 tO crorcs 

Imports — 'i he decline In Imports svas duo to 
a h( ccrc contraction In business under jiraottcally 
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■<ro B-vn-Mcrf, CU llLnii* or Vnktl* Brlnvf the 
niph Coirt nro the District nnd \ihll»lnnnl 
Jedpf’, the ‘^nwll Cnii'r<5 Court nm) ‘tTihnr 
riln'^t' Judrts nntl 'Iiin'iC” 0( tlic”’ 
o'heer?, the r>l‘Iilct ^Tlll \rtilii!oml tiider'’ nnil 
a ce-tiln ntimhrr o' ‘iiho'illmte Judcr'i nrr nl'^ 
"ndoneJ rthl) llie powfii n{ n Crltnl.nl Cotlti 
r'hlle the rennlnrlrT h-i\e jorl'dirtlon In Cl\ll 
imt'e" r.nlv Crliulnt Jii'tlrr 1° n>ltnln'‘;tercd 
t'\ tlie ntcli Court, tlic Courts ol hr-'-lon nutl tlic 
tourl« n{ ttip \nriniii rln"-t« ot lluqhlritix 
Od it ' ippellite ‘ido, the Ulqli Court tll'poaea oi 
pppmis trcni the order of n Court of ''("-Ion, nnd 
It nl'o confinn", niodhles or "vniinls sentence' 
of (leotli pot'cd In ‘-c^lnn' Court' Colcutto 
la' 'I’C rroddenea ^'oclf.i-ite* 

includlncone emt>'irar' Additonnl Mfiqlutntc 
In r]nrf.eof (he TrofTic f ourt nnd the (idldren 
Court It In' 'll o tiro Munir inl Mncl'irntcp 
md al'-o 0 nuinhcr of Ifonororv MnclPlratc' 
and 11 po"c='e" a Court of 'iinall Caufc' 
vrllli Tudqea vrho dispose of ca'C' ot Hie tin" 
ttir.t a-e usual!' heard In County Courts Ir 
Enchni! 

In nddillon a eunihcrof Union nenclicp and 
Courts liave b' I n c'talill-hed In pcicctcd rural 
areas for the dl po at b\ hnnorata ngenej of 
pett' erlintnal case" nnd civil disputes 

Local Self-Got ernraent 

liv Uencal Act III of 1831 vThlch rcuulalC' 
inuniclfial bodies In the Interior and its sub 
' sequent aracndnicnts the powers of Commls 
sloncrs of municipalities have been Incicascd and 
the elective franchise ha« bccneitcndcd Munt 

- clpal expenditure now comprises a larqc nutnbci 

- of object', Inclndlnc vcterlnarv’ Institutions 
cmplov-ment of Health Offlccm and Sanitary 
In'pcctors and tuc training and employment ol 

- female mtdical practitioner' TliC Comrols'lon- 

- era also have large powers In regard to the wafer 
Eupplv and the regulation of bulId'ngE The 
municipal Government of Calcutta Is governed 
by Act III of lOK This Act, which re- 
placed Act HI of 1899, makes the Corporation 

^ paramount In matters relating to municipal 
adtiiinl-lrallon Tht Act provides for the 
appointment of a ^fa}o^, who replaces the 
Chairman of the old Act, a Deputy JIavor, 
an Fxccntlve Offletr, and Deputy Exccutivt 
Officers, all elected by the Corporation 'The 
appointment of the Chief Executive Offlea 
, la subject to the approval of Government 
The total number of councillors Is 85, with 
I 5 aldermen, dected hvihc councillors Ten 
! of the councniors are nominated by Ooveru- 
„ ment. and by the general or special constl 
' tucncles There are separate constituencies for 
Mahommedans In older to Improve the 
, f- Insanitary and congested areas of the city, 
the Cnlcutfa Improvement Trust has been < re- 
nted with extensive powers In the mofus'll. 
District nnd Local Boards exercise considerable 
powers. With regard to Public Works, Education 
' ^ and Medical relief and Union Committees have 
been formed which deal for the most part with 
the control of village roads sanitation and 
water-supply 

y Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduced the 
new system of self government by a 
'jL' creation of vlllacc authorities vested with 


(he power nnd dnUc' ncccssarv for the manage 
‘ nient of village nUalra nnd entrusted 

with D'lwcrs of self-taxation. The new village 
authorllv, called the Union Board, 
replaces, (he old CliauUdarl •pnnrli'innlt and 
the Union Committee and deal with the 

village itollce, village roads, water supply 
r-anltntlnn, prlmarv rchools nnd dLspensarics 
llio Act also empowers Government to create 
out of (he memlicrs of the Union Boards, Village 
Benches and Conrts for the trial of petty 
criminal nnd civil cases arising within the 
union The Aet lias liccn extended to all 
Districts In till Prcsldcncv except Mldnapiir 
and np to M irdi 19 10 ovi r 4,000 Union Boards 
were sanctioned, o, wjilch nearly 4,300 were 
actually constituted 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department consists of 
P W and Ballwaj Dcpartnicnta and Is under 
till charge of 'yicn.tary to (lovcniincnt In the 
Department of tgriculturc and Industries, 

The P \V D deals with questions regarding 
the constnictlon of public buildings nnd roads 

The Hallway Department deals with ques- 
tions legarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Itailwavs, the alignment of new 
lines of Hallways, and with Tramway projects 

There Is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
profc'sloD il idvLscr of Government 

Marine 

The Marino Department deals with questions 
connected with the wdfiro of seamm, the 
idinlnl'trntlon of the port of (.alcnt*^n and 
Inland navigation, including tin (ontrol ind 
ndmlnl'lntlon of Govcrnmi nt launehes ivespt 
tin police launchis, nnd the Government 
Dockyard, Nurayangnnj 

Irrlgnllon 

The Irrigation Department deals with 
Irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
Including relief from congestion of drainage by 
regulating the available supplies of water to 
suit the rcqalrcments of agriculture combined 
! with the supciy of water for Irrigation In cases 
In which a supply Is available 

Police 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Jillltary 
Police, the District Police, the Hallway Police, nnd 
the River Police. Tlic Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him are 
Deputy luspwtorg General, tor the Dacca Range, 
che Hajsliahl range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy InspectDr-GoneraJ In charge 
of the C I. D and the Intelligence Branch Each 
district is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
gome of the more iniporlant districts have 
an Additional Snporlntendcnt The Hallway 
Police Is divided Into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent The Rivet 
Police la also under a Superintendent The 
ijxdrt comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
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The Bengal Pjesidency 


U^rECoo^Is^D Schools j 

Mi\c3 1,27S 51,426 { 

Females 3o5 10 070 


The Dcpsrtment Is administered hy a I 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by oti ' 
Assistant Director, an Addl. Aastt Director 
appointed temporarily, an Assistant Director 
for Mnbanunadan Education and a Director of 
Physical Education Each division is in charpe 
of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspeo 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Jfahoramednn 
Education according to the requirements of tho 
several divisions Similarly the administrative 
charge of the ptimary education of each district 
is In the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Insptctorsand bub-Inspectors of 
Schools, thelatterclass of officers being In som 
Instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspcctmp 
Pandits and Maulvis Higher education Is con- 
trolled by the Unlvers'ties of Calcutta and Dacca 
established In 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Govemment) and a number of ex-oiBclo, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcntta maintains a Law College, called i 
University Law College, Calcutta Dacca 
Unlvetsltv also has a Law Department 


attached to it Calcntta University la malnl^ 
an examining body, bnt It has now mad** 
Itself responsible for advanced teaching' for 
which purpose it employs an agency which is 
mainly distinct from the staffs of the affiliated 
colleges 

The percentage of scholars to the total popn- 


lallon — 

Recogni- 

sed 

All 


Schools 

Schools 

Males 

8 17 

S S7 

Femaas 

2 17 

2 21 


Total 5 29 

6 41 


The Unlversltv at Dacca Is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Irtormedlate Education at Dacca It con 
dnets the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the studontfi of Institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matrlcnlaticn 
and Intermediate Examinations 

The education of Europeans Is malnU 
conducted by private agency, assisted by 
Government ^nts Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
tor boys, a school for girls (both residential) 
at Kurseong, and attached to the latter a 
Training College (for women only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated REVEbUE foe 1931-32 
Beads of necenue 

Tbrusands of B« 


Land Eevenue 3,29,32 

Excise . ... .. 2,07,00 

Stamps. .. . 3,34,14 

Forest .. ► .. .. 25,27 

Registration , . . . 25,00 

bchednled Taxes .. , 14,C0 

Snbsldlsed Ckimpanies .. 92 

\Torks for which Capital Accounts 
are kept — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment andDrainage Works 0,75 

Works for which no Capital Accounts 
are kept — Irngatlon, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage works 2,40 

Interest 4 25 

Administration of Justice 12,29 

Jails and Convict Settlements 10,19 

Police . 11,89 

Ports and Pilotage 90 

Education 1 3,99 

Medical , . 10,OJ 

Public Health . 1,20 

Agriculture 7,1.8 

Induslriea 7,19 

lllscellaneous Departments 20 


Thousands of P.s 


Civil Works . 21,73 

Transfer from Famine Relief Funds 50 

Receipts In aid of Superannuation 1,42 

Stationery and Printing 5,13 

Miscellaneous 9,00 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary receipts . 1,00 " 

Receipts In England — 

High Commissioner \ i 

Secretary of State J 

Famine Relief Fund 70 

Depreciation Fund for Government 
presses . 1,40 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 1,32,41 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt T,T0 

Suspense <',38 

Loans and Advances bj the Bengal 
Government 13.35 

Subvention from CAntrat Road Drvi - 
lopment Account rd 

Total Receipts lAALOI 

Opening balaDCt. Jl lo 

Grand Total 12,50.C7 
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OPimON ON THE WOEK 


m its vanoES manifestations over mdigenons civilisation, wlietlier 
stationary or progressive So large, m fact, is the mimher of 
Portuguese words adopted m so many languages distinct m their 
gemns, seemg that they belong to diverse families and possessmg 
the most vaned grammatical structures, that we cannot help 
inferrmg that excludmg the Greeks and the Romans perhaps no 
other people, unless they be the Arabs, succeeded m spreadmg a 
part of its vocabulary through so many diverse language fields 
and this without affectmg the mtegiity of these languages, 
no matter whetlier the words found an entry into these tongues 
through the spoken word or through written compositions, 
above aU hturgical 

With regard to the groupmg of the vernacular languages, the 
learned and worthy onentahst follows the system employed by 
the renowned English glotologist Robert Gust, well-known for 
Ins model of a book — ‘ The Modem Languages of the East Indies, 
not to speak of other works I am of the opmion that he acted 
well m doing this, notwithstandmg that the classification and its 
characteristics are not m complete agreement with the theones 
of the celebrated philologist, the late Frederick Muller, some of 
which are perhaps antiquated while others are too personal, and 
m spite of difiermg from the most recent dootnnes and theones 
put forward by Pmck with regard to grammatical structures 
which has reduced from a morphological standpomt to eight 
types all the languages known in the five contments of the 
world 

I hold that in deciding to follow Gust the choice was most 
happy m relation, at least, to the Asiatic languages, which was 
the sole field of the author’s mvestigations 

I hare already mentioned that Monsignor Dalgado m the 
absence of any existmg model for his u ork or of one even resembl- 
ing it to guide him, had to set up a method entirely new Li 
fact if we put aside some of the studies of Dr Hugo Schucbardt 
on the Portuguese dialects m Asia one of Anstides Marre and 
two of mine regarding j\ralav the first of which was pubhshed in 
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OPINION ON THE WORK 


ordinary reader keen on being informed, so clear and debghtful 
IS his exposition, its stnctly scientific character however, bemg 
in no way affected by his extraordinary conciseness both of treat- 
ment and expression 

In the whole work the author has employed Portuguese 
vernacular idioms with the most meticulous care and has avoided 
iihe use of even pardonable neologisms or words that betray 
them foreign descent , the umque exception is the case of certam 
ethmc names, such as khmei , casJimties, which in my opunon could 
have been reduced to our systems of orthography and wntteri as 
erne), caxemites hke the others to which the author skilfully 
gave a Portuguese gmse The result m consequence is, that 
he has imparted an atmosphere truly national to the whole 
of his work, which because of its worth and ongmahty does 
much honour to our scientific attamments m a field of human 
knowledge, which unfortunately among us has but few scholars 
of eminence though it must be said that these are held everywhere 
in great respect and regard 

It is on this account that the work, as I have said, is of the 
greatest mterest, not only to us Portuguese, as testifying to oui 
endurmg mterest, m distant nations and peoples with whom we 
had been and are m contact, but as much also for those outside 
Portugal, who with great honour and distmction give themselves 
lip to hngmstio studies m their multifanous aspects 

I feel certam that the pubhcation of tins monumental study 
uoll receive the approbation and applause of scholars of all 
nations dedicated to this branch of learmng, and from the pubhc 
in general, and that it will redound to the glory of our country, 
to the V eU-mented honour of our Academy, and above aU to the 
credit of Inm who with the greatest selflessness and dedication, a 
spint truly scientific, and bunung patriotism, took upon himself to 
cam’ out m an exemplary manner a work so well conceived and 
so useful and intbal so difficult and one which belongs to a field of 
knowledge vlnch till now has scarcely been explored 

In view of aU these reasons I am of the opimon that the 
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ABADA 


ABANO 


[The meaning and origin of 
this irord has been fruitful of 
much discussion Yule and 
BurneU {Hobson- Johson, s v 
abada) observe that “ more 
than one authority makes it 
the female rhmoceros, and m 
the dictionaries (Portuguese) 
the word is femmme ” Crooke 
m the 1903 ed quotes, in sup- 
port of the above view, a sug- 
gestion of W W Skeat that 
“ the female was the more 
dangerous animal, oi the one 
most frequently met with, as is 
certainly the case with the 
crocodile ” The plam fact of 
the matter is that m Poitu- 
guese the gender of a substan- 
tive IS one thmg and the sex 
another Abada is a femimne 
substantive m Portuguese like 
many such ending m a zebra, 
girafa, gazela, and denotes the 
species as also the female 
The use of the word by the old 
Portuguese writers is perfectly 
consistent with this view 
Some hold that, if the ori- 
gmal of the woid is the Slalay 
badaq the ehmmation of the 
final consonant has to be ac- 
counted for But Portuguese 
has calainba (‘aloes wood’) 
from ]Mal calambaq, and 


‘pucTio (‘ the costus of the 
ancients, the fragrant root of 
the Saussurea Xappe ’) from 
Mai puclmq Again, the mi- 
tial a of abada though not 
found in the ]\Ialay ongmal 
may have been due to the 
agglutination of the Portuguese 
aiticle a, an instance of which 
we have m the Enghsh ‘ alli- 
gator ’ from the Spanish el or 
al lagaito, or what is more 
likely it may be a case of 
prosthesis such as we have in 
the Portuguese words alacre 
(‘ lac ’), alanterna (‘ lantern ’), 
aiambor (‘ tamboiu ’) See 
Dalgado’s Coniribuigoes etc , 
and Glossal 10 Luso — As s v 
abada, calamba, and pucho, 
also Hobson- Jobson s v oalam- 
bac, and putchock ] 

Abafado {snbsi , ‘ a dish of 
stew ’ , in the Port dialects 
of the East bafado) Konk 
bapJidd — Beng. baphadd Of 
temperado. 

Abano (old Port and Indo- 
Poit avano,^ ‘ a fan ’) Sinh 


1 “With the King of Cananor 
there came two pages . carrying 
large avanos made of peacock fea- 
thers with whiohi they were fanning 
him ” Gaspar Correia, Lendas da 
India, I, p 171. 
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III 


Irrigation Revenue Account 

VTorkfl lor which capital accotmts 

are kept — Ea 

Interest on Irrigation Works 1,00,38,000 

Other revenue Irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinal y 
revenues . . 29,700 

Total . 1,00,67,700 


Misccllaneoue. 

Famine Eellel and Insurance — B-s 


A — Famine Eellel 

B — ^Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


(11,700 

12,38,300 

52,47,003 

13,74,222 

4,12,305 


Irrigation Capital Aeccunt 
{charged to revenue) 

Construction of Imgatlon W orks — 

A — ^Financed from ordinary revenues 3,29,600 

Debt Services 

Interest on ordlnarv debt .. .. 43,23,715 

SnklngFunl .. . 20,00,000 

Paynent to the Provmclal loans 
fund 

Total 65,23,715 


Total 83,31,710 


Expenditure In England — 

Secretary of State 1,68,160 

High Commlajioner 41,31,020 

( ■ 

I Irrigation and other capital erpenditvre 
not charged to revenue. 

1 (a) Construction of irrigation t 
; works . . >• 44,07,800 

(c) Hjdro electric scheme ) 

’(d) Outlay on Improvement of 
' public health 

, le) Outlay on Agricultural Impro- 
1 vcment . 

I (6) Forest outlay 


Civil Adrmniitration 


General Administration . . 

1,42,30,052 

Aimlnistratlon of Justice 

77,92,259 

JiUsand Convicts* Settlements 

38,98,062 

Police 

l,74,44,4f7 

Scientific Departments 

2G,87(i 

Education 

. 2,(JC,13,6(J5 

Medical 

37,34,958 

PubLc Health 

- 24,45,485 

Agncnlture 

36,21,387 

fndustnes 

15,09,287 

'Ilsccllaneons Departments 
Exchange . .. 

91,098 

Tot il 

7,54,C0di0G 


Buildings, Reads and Mi' ^ llanecnjc 
Pvlhc Imiyror-mcntt 
Oivd tVorkr— te) I’ro incnl r\. 

P‘ nditun 46, (>5,816 ^ 

b) Imrro\fTn''nt and communica- 
tions fromf'<rt'al hoad D.vc- 
lopmi-nt Account .. 4,61,1^0 

Totil 50,C'',0.C 


Total 41,07,8 60 


Debt, and Deposits Advanctr — 

(a) Famine Eell'’f Fund 

(b) Chdl Contingencies F und 

\e) Loans and Advances lo 
Local Govemmont*- 

18,56,600 

(d) Sinking lund Invectm'‘Dt 
Account 

26,r(;,000 

(c) GDvcTnmentPri'sDcpicrki- 

tlon Fund 

(8,060 

(/) Eerajment of Advanec- 
from Provincial f/inr- 
Fund 

47,I8,J.C 

60-B Paymrnt of Commn'cd 
Value of Pensions 

4,66,010 

60 Civil Works 

5('Jl,t 5 

oO-A Otter Pro un''l3l Wor,^- 
not cliargr-l to rev cm e 

’'ubvirliois from C/'ifra! I md 

D' (loj m' nt \c mu • 

',61, ir ) 

Total 7 

.to ;o,i7i 

Tcta! D *7 '’“■'’“e-jtv . 1, 

" ro 

Clrr'rc Evlince .. 
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ABOBORA 


abobora 


from the Port pipa (' barrel ’), ] 
pTiint from the Port fita 
(‘ nbbon ’) 

The etymology of the word 
abdbora, which is used only in 
the Iherio Peninsula — and then 
not in the whole of it^ — has not 
till now been definitely estab- 
lished by lexicographers. The 
Portuguese dictionary, Gon- 
temporaneo, says its derivation 
18 uncertain , Dr Adolfo Coelho 
18 of the opinion that it is from 
aboborar, ‘ to turn soft like 
over ripe fruit’, Candido de 
Figueiredo derives it from Low 
Latin apopres, which does not 
find a mention in the Qlossa- 
num of Du Cange , Francisco 
Simonet asserts that it is from 
the Hispano-Latin or Iberic 
apopojes, mentioned by St 
Isidore, Bk XVII, oh 10 , as 
equivalent to the cucurbtta 

If the word was taken over 
from Portugal, as I beheve it 
was,^ and introduced into the 

1 "They brought many aboboras 
and cucumbers ” Rotetro da Viagem 
dc Vasco da Oama, 2nd ed , p 92 

“ Brinjelas, lemons, abobaras, 
■which articles none may sell m retail 
except the farmer of this excise, or 
some one who has his permisaion ” 
Simfto Botelho, Tombo do Estado da 
India, p 49 


Konkan country and into 
Japan, at the same time as the 
plant, whose place of origin 
says Dr D G Dalgado in his 
Flora of Goa and Savantvadi is 
uncertain, it is remarkable that 
it should have given rise in 
Marathi to so many figura- 
tive compounds, with different 
meanings, enumerated by Mo- 
lesworth, who does not, how- 
ever, say what the origin of 
the word is These are bJiojh- 
pld-devatd, “a tom-boy, a 
hoyden ” Bhompld-suH {adj ), 
“ coarse, gross, rude, rough, 
disorderly, slovenly ” Bhom- 
pli-hharbuz, “a species of 
musk melon ” Bhomplyd-rSg, 
“ corpulency, obesity ” 

There are vernacular terms 
for the other varieties of the 
pumpkin dvdhi, konkno 
dndhi, mahdio dudhi, kal 6 
dudhi, kumvdlo, in Konkani , 
kovhald, ku 6 mand, kd 6 %-phal, 
dudhyd, kdld dudhyd, devdan- 


“ Melons, aboboras of Portugal 
and of Qumea, -water melons and 
combalengas ” Gabriel Rebelo, Infor- 
tnagdo das Oousas de Maltioo, m Oollec- 
qSo de Nottnas para a Htstona e Qeo- 
graphta das Nagdes TJUramannas, Vol 
Xn, p 172 [Oombalenga is a species 
of pumpkm ] 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PBESIDEKT : 

The Hon’ble Sir Slta Bam Kt , 3I A , LL.B 

DEParr PnEbioEvr, 

Xawabzada JIulid liaquat All Eban, ji A (Oxon), Bar at-Lair 
Elected Members 


Body, As-ociatlon or Constituency 
represented 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mjrzapur District-; | 
(Muhammadan Bural) 

Bahraich District (non Muhammadan Bural) I 


Upper India Clumber of Commerce i 

Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urlian) | 

Caivnpore Citv (non-Muhammadan Urban) j 

Allahabad Citv (non-Muhammadan Urban) - 

Lucknorv Cite (non-Muliammadan Urban) j 

Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

BarelUv City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-«(m-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Moradabad-c'(jn-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Debra Dun district (non-Muhaminadan Bural) 
Saharanpur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Muzaffamapar (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Meerut District (Xorth) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Bulandshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural) 

Bulandshahr District (iVest) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Aliparh District (East) (non-!MuIiammadan I 
Bural) 

Aligarh District(M estt (non-Muliammadan Bural) j 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Agra District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Mala purl District (non Muhammadan Bural) j 

Etah District (non-Muhammadan Bural) - 

Barcdlc District (non-iluliammadan Bural) | 

Bijnor District (non-Muliammadan Bural) - 

Biidaun District (non-Muhammadan Bural) | 

"Moradabad District (non-Muhammadan Bural) i 

ShahjahanpnrDistrIct (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Pilibhit District (non-Jluhamma Jan Bural) I 

Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Bural) I 

Jalaun District (non-Muhammadan Bural) ■ 

Hamirpur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Bural ) 


Eame 


Tlie Hon’ble Mawab Muhammad Yusuf Bar at 
Law, Minister of Local Self-Government 
Tlie Hon’ble Maharaj Kumar iiajor Mahijit 
Singh, iUoIster of Industries and Agriculture 
(on leave, tacannj not yd filled) 

Til** Hon’ble Jlr J P Srivastava, Mmister of 
Education 
Mr Perm a 

Bai Bahadur Babu Awadh Beharl Lai 
Babu Kamta Prasad Kaklar, B A , LL B 
Chaudhri Bam Dac al 
Chaudhri Jagamath 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Bam, Kt , Ji A , LL B 

Chaudhri Balde\a 

Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiwala 

Mr Tappu 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava 

Baja Bahadur Kushalpal Singli, 5 IA , LL B 

Chaudhri Bam Chandra 

Chaudhri Ghasita 

Eal Bahadur Chaudluri Bagliun] Singh 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh 

Bao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Blian Singh 

Eao Bahadur Thakur BIkram Singh 

Kunwar GIrwar Singh 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaj, 'l c , ll B 

Chaudhri Dlurva Singh, 31 B L 

Bao Krishna Pal Singli 

Honomre lacut Baja Kali Cliaran 'll n 

Babu Balwant Singli 

Bal Bahadur Brij La! Bidliwar 

Bao Bahadur Kunwai Sardar Singh 

Bai Sahib Mmmo’ian Sabai 

Babu Bam Bahadur Saksena 

Lala Shyam I.al 

Babu Kamta Math 

Kunwar Jagbhan Sicgh, l A it i 

Thakur Ke=haa Chan-lra Singh, K sC , Ll p 
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ACHAR 


ADEUS 


indicate the exact pronunoia- ! 
tion of Portuguese words, 
taken over into Malay, nor 
does he employ any special 
diacritical marks He says, 

“ the words are entered here 
(in his dictionary) not as they 
are written or joined together, 
but as they are pronounced ” 
Achar (an Indo-Port term 
used to signify 'fruits conserved 
in vinegar or salt,’ equivalent 
to the English ‘ pickles ’) Mar 

achar , vern term loncheih (as 
m Konkani) — Hindi, Hindust. 
achdi — Or , Ass , Punj dchdi . 
— Sindh dcharu , vem. names 
dthdnS, sdndhand — Sinh ach~ 
char — Anglo-Ind achar — 

Indo-Fr achar, achars — Mai 
achar — Tet , Gal achdi , asdr , 
vern term budil 

The word has its origin in 
the Persian achar , it was 
probably met with by the 
Portuguese in the Malay Penin- 
sula and introduced by them 
into the other languages, 
directly or indirectly The 
authors of Hobson- Johson 
think it likely that Western 
Asiatics got it originally from 
the Latin acetarta 

It IS worthy of note that the 
term did not find its way into 


Konkani, although current in 
the Portuguese dialect of Goa ^ 

A^oitar (to whip) MaL 
agotar (Haex) 

In Konkam sait is used in 
the sense of ‘ a whip,’ and 
saitdi -hddhunk is ‘ to whip ’ 

Acudir (to aid, to assist). 
Mai cudir (Haex) — Tet , Gal. 
ktidir 

Adem (a duck) Malayal. 
ddi — Tet idde 

Adeus (adieu) Konk ades, 
the vern term in vogue among 
the Hindus is Rdm-Rdin, and 
saldm among the Moham- 
medans Ades Tcai unk, ‘ to bow 
in token of salutation ’ — Tet , 
Gal aderis , vern term bd~ 
6na ® 

1 “When it {Semecarpus anacar- 
dtum) IS green they make a conserve 
of it with salt (which they call achar), 
and this they sell m the market, as we 
do ohves ” Garcia da Orta, Coloquvos 
dos Simples e Drogas da India, Col v 
[ed. Sir Clements Markham, p 33] 
“ Achar, appetizing curry, and con- 
serves m salt ” Dr A O de Castro, 
Flores de Ooral, p 137 

2 From Ram-Ram Gonjalves Viana 
derives the Portuguese ramerrOo 
[‘ onomatopoeic sound suggesting 
routine or every day affair’] See 
Apostilas aos Dimonarios Portugueses 
The same writer admits m Palestras 
Fxloldgicas that “ it is possible that 
this cunous word may have come 
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L'oil%, A'soclition or Coustituciic\ 
^presented 


rcinrc=, ninrii'ur Hillli nnd Az.iinpirli 
Di'trict^ (AhiliaiuimiHn Itwnl) 

Ooraklipur Dl=tri(.t (Miilnininad m Itnril) 

B I'-ti District CMiiliaininad in I’.iiril) 

■'fomdaljad (Xortli) (Miiiiamnndan Ilural) 
Moradabad (South) CMiilianiinadnn Biiral) 
Biidaun District (Jlidnminadan Ilural) 
Shahjalianpur District CNIulmnniadan Ilural) 

BarcUh Dialrict CMulianiinadan Ilural) 
Kuniaun Dl\lsIon-ci(m-PiIlbhit (JTuIiamniadnn 
Hural) 

Gonda and Bahraicli Districts (Muhanimadaii 
Kuml) 

Kheri and Sltapur Districts CMubanimndan 
ilural) 

Ilardol, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Mulmm- 
niadan Ilural) 

F}-zabad and Bara Bank! Districts (iluhain- 
madan Ilural) 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Bae Bareli, Districts 
(Jlumhammadan Ilural) 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad Unl^ ersltc 


Name 


Mr Xitarullah, b A 

Khan Balndiir Mr Muhammad Ismail 
Bar -at-Lan 

Khan Bahadur Slialkh Ghulara Husain 

Khan Salilb Hafiz Gharan-FaruUah 
Khan Baliadur SaU id Infer Hosain, Bar-at Law 
Shaikh Afzal-Ud din H\dcr 
Khan Bahadur MuuIm Afuhaiuniid Fnziur 
Ilahinnn Khan, Ii A , l/L B 
Sirdar Muhammad Shakirdad Khan 
Aliihainmad Initlnz Ahmad 

Baja Saijid Sa adat Ali Khan 

Shaikh Muhammad Hablbullah, o b E 

Baja Snh id Ahmad Ali Khan Ala 1, M r E 

Baja Muhammad Ejaz Basnl Khan, c s i 

Baja Saijid Muhammad Mehdi 

Jlr L M Medley 
Bai Sahib Lala Anand Swamp 
Bal Bahadur Lala Blharl Lai 
Cliaudhri Muhammad All 
Thakmr Bampal Singh 

Bai Bahadur Kunvar Bisheshwar Dajal 
Seth, B SO , F c s 
Baja Jagannath Baksh Singh 

Mr E M Souter 

Bai Bahadur Eabu Vikramajit Singh, B A , ll B 
Babu Gajndhar Prasad, 3I a , ll B 


Ex-OmciO 3IEJ1BEFS 
The Hon hie Mr E A H Blunt, c 1 e 

The Hon’ble Xawab Sir iluhnramad Aluzammll Ullah Khan, k c i e 


Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, c S i , c i E 
I 0 s 

3Ir C St L Teyen, o B E , i s o 
ilr J M Cla\ ,ciE, 0 BE,ics 
Bal Bahadur Pt SurajDin Bajpai, b sc, il b 
Air G M Harper, i c s 
Mr I B AV Bennett, i c s 
Atr A H Mackenzie, c i e , i e s 
Dr S S Nehru, Ph D 
Mr K K Knor, C EE , I C s 
Mr P C Afogha, B A , LL B 
Sir Bernard Darlec , Kt , C l e , l s E 


Air S T Hollins, l p s 
Colonel H B Nutt, it B , r p c s 
Sir N C Mehta, l C s 
Air P 3L Kharegat, I C s 
Mr M Keane, CSI,CIE,ics 
Airs J P Srhasta\a 
Khan Ealiadnr AIaul\IFaslh-ud din 
(1 acant) 

Mr E Ahmad Shah, Jr A , D Litt (Indian 
Christian Community) 

Bai Sahib Babu Bama Cliarana, BA, LL E 
(Depressed Classes) 


NoBivated Mejibees 

O B E 


Seceetaet to the Legislative Council 
Babu Surendranath Ghosh 
Mr. USE Hydrle, Bar-at-Law, Supdt 
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AGRADECER 


AGUILA 


months are in use , outside , 
Goa (m Kanara, Savantvadi, ! 
Malvan) and in other lang- 
uages, English names of the 
months are adopted Indian 
months are lunar and do not 
coincide with the European 
months Some of the Malay 
names, hkQJulu, Mdrsu, testify 
very clearly to their Portuguese 
source , the origin of others is 
doubtful, as of Jim, Octuber 

In Sinhalese, Mdiiu, Jum, 
Juh, are evidently from the 
Dutch, Maart, Junmj, Juhj 
The names of the other months 
may be either Dutch or 
English 

Agradecer (to thank) Mai 
agradecer (Haex) — Tet , Gal 
agradict 

Agua benta (‘ Holy water ’)• 
Konk dg-bent , more common- 
ly used IS dlmet — Beng ag- 
bent — i\Ial aguabenta (Haex) 
[In Konkani the form alment is 
also met with ] 

In the Indo-Portuguese dia- 
lects dgua IS contracted into 
dgu or ag, and bento into bent. 
In ahnet, 1 takes the place of g 
and m of h, with the absorption 
of the nasal following 

The Hindus call their sacred 
water by such names as tirth. 


gangd, gangodak. The Chris- 
tians could have used the term 
pavitr xidak, in the same way 
ns in Teto they speak of bi 
sardni, ‘ water Nazarene or 
Christian, i e.. Holy ’ 

[Aguila, Aquila (the name 
of an aromatic wood, Aqmlana 
Agallocha, Roxb or of Aloexyl- 
lum AgallocMim, grown in 
Cochm China and at one time 
highly prized in Europe) 
Anglo-Ind eagle-wood — Indo- 
Er bots d^atgle ’ 


1 [ " There (m Champa, coast of 
Coohm Chma) also grows abundance 
of aloes-wood which the Indians call 
Aguila Oalambua Barbosa, The BooL, 
ed Longworth Dames, Vol IT, p 
20D ] 

[“ In Ceylon there is a wood with 
a scent (which we call aguila brava), 
as we have many another wood with 
a scent, and at one time that wood 
used to he exported to Bengala under 
the name of aguila brava , but smce 
then the Bengalas have grown more 
knowing, and buy it no longer ” 
Garcia da Orta, CoU xxx , ed Mark- 
ham p 264 ] 

[“ A big bon-fire of sandal-wood, 
AaquUa, and other aromatic woods ” 
DamiSo de Gdis, Chronica de D 
Manuel, II, ch 6 ] 

[“ From the bois d’ aigle, which 
IS more or less perfect, according as it 
IS more or less resmous ” Raynal, 
Histoire, II, p 41, cit in Olossano ] 

[" The eagle-wood, a tree vield- 
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about a fourth ate nitidus and a \cr\ few 
Sikhi Tlicv arc wldcl\ distributed o\cr the 
province Jlofh Jak'> and Ilajpufs 0/ the Pun 
jab provide manv of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army In fact all tlic agricultural 
classes of tlic Punjab, creept In the Boutli- 
westem districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits In the great war and 
the province's contribution of upwards of 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for Itself Tlie Gujars arc an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and In the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe There are many minor agrl- 
cuUnral tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Savads and Knreshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatns, lAroras and Banlas), the 
trading enstes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas) and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes and foreign ele- 
ments In the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Qhazl Eban and neighbouring 
districts In the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Hisnwall districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged In horse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element la found In the Himalayan districts 

Languages 

The main language of the province la Ptm- 
jabl, which Is spoken by more than half the 
population 'Westem Punlabl may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken In the north and west 
The next most Important languages are West- 
em Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Westem Paharl, which Is spoken in the hill 
tracts , and Kajasthanl, the language of 
Eajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Slndhl and 
TIbeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population 

Agriculture 

Agriculture Is the staple Industry of the 
provmce affording the tnain means of sub- 
sistence to 00 5 per cent of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one-sixth of the total area In British 
districts Is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land Is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 

2.103.000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower IThelnm Canal, 41 33,000 
acres and the Lower Bari Boab Canal, 
adds 1,078,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,314,000 acres more 
have been brought under cnlthatlon Large 
areas In the hUls and elsewhere which 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved nsi 
forest lands, the total extent of which Is nbont 
0,000 square miles Of the crops grown, wheat I 
Is the most Important and the development! 


of irrigation has led tc a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next In Importance to wheat 
Is gram Other Important sraplcs arc barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, torla and 
scramum), cotton and sugarcane In the canal 
colonics largo areas of American cotton arc 
erowm but in tlic cotton growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies In live-stock Large profits arc 
derived from tlie cattle and dairy trades and 
wool Isa staple product In Kuln and Kangra 
and througliout the plains generally The 
prodnetion of hides and skins Is also an important 
industre 

Industries 

Tiio mineral wealth of the Punjab Is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
huUding being the most Important prodnets 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelnm, 
Shahpur and lllanwali districts Gold washing 
Is earned on In most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
plentifnl but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel liave hitherto prevent^ smelting 
on a large scale 'The Punjab Is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number of 
factories being only 640 the majority of whlcn 
arc cotton ginning and pressing factories 
Blankets and ■noollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous Sljk weaving Is also carried on and 
the workers In gold, silver, brass, copper and 
Earthenware are fairly numerous Ivory 
carving Is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lelab and also In the Patiala State 
Mineral oil Is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Eawalpindl Districts and a cement 
factory Is established at Wah near Hassanahdal 
There is also a match factory at Shahdara and 
a factory for the hy drogenatlon and refining of 
oils at Ludhiana 

Administration 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act In 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Gov emorslilp, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, tlie Governor- 
in Council being in charge of the Eeserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects The general system 
of provdneial administration under tills scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments” (? c ) where Is also given a list of the 
Reserved and 'Xransferred Subjects Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
pow ers, whose scope and authority are given In 
the section " Le^slative Councils ” (q v ), tlie 
system being common to all the major provinces 
The business of Governm'nt Is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists of 
flv e Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, 
(3) Plnance, (4) Revenue and (6) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Asslstan* Secretarv In the 
Public Morks Department, there are live Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one In the Buildings and 
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ajudante 


ALAVANOA 


current in the East ^ The 
modem Portuguese dialect of 
Malacca has tnjahel, inj 2 ihel, 

‘ on one’s knees, to kneel ’ , 
that of Smgapore tnjtlhd ‘ to 
kneel ’ , of Ceylon iwjoelho, 
mjivelho, injevejo, inpvejo 
{adv ), ‘ on one’s knees, having 
knelt’ that of Damaun -in- 
joelh, ‘ on one’s knees, having 
knelt , of Bombay injvelh, 

‘ on one’s knees ’ [pusd injevelh, 

‘ to kneel ’) , of Macau dtzelo, 
from de joelhos, ‘ on one’s 
knees ’ - 

Bengali has inpivel, enpl, 

‘ knee ’, used by the Christians 
Enpl deon ‘ to kneel ’ 

Ajudante (assistant, adju- 
tant) Konk dpiddnt (us in a 
restricted sense) — Mai api- 
ddn 

Ajudar (to assist, to help) 
Konk apiddr-Larunh (especial- 
ly lu the sense of ‘ serving 
Mass ’ ) , vern terms adhdr 
divunh, hdi dtviink — Tet , Gal 
axddda 

' “ Ho stood em glolbos (‘ on his 
knees ’) vrith his hands raised aloft ” 
Jouo de Batros, Deo II, x, 3 

- Cf imp('('to be on one’s leg’), 
tmpcdo tmpido (‘ being on one’s leg’) 
in the Portuguese dialect of Ceylon, 
tmpC, in that of Coohm, and empido, 
in that of Macau 


In Teto and Galoli there 
does not exist the sound y , 
on this account the Portuguese 
j IS replaced by d, thus we 
have hieda from Port igreja 
(‘church’), (ZiMz from Port 
piiz (‘judge’), kaidiL from 
capi {A'xiacardinm occidentale) . 

Alar (to haul) L -Hindust. 
did (us only in the imperative 
form) 

Aiampada (a lamp m a 
church) Beng dlamp (in use 
among the Christians) See 
Idmpada 

Alavanca (hand spike used 
as lever for moving heavy 
bodies) Konk lavang , from 
this has arisen the expression 
lavang dih pat ay 8 ulaunk, which 
is figuratively equivalent to 
uttering high-sounding words, 
or undertaking a work beyond 
one’s scope or powers — Smh 
alavdnguva — Tam alavdngu. 
— Mai alahanka^ albanka — 
Gal lavanka ® 

In Konkam the term is only 
used of the big hand-spike ; 

3 “ The Governor ordered the 
factor Qaspar Paes to get ready plenty 
of hme, timber, mattocks, alavancas, 
pickaxes, mortar-pans, baskets, bar- 
rows for the fortress ” Qaspar Correia 
Lendas, m, p 619 
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Public Health- 

The De])artmcntof Public Health Is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health (also a member ^ 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has, working i 
under him four Assistant Directors of Public 1 
Health, 34 District AlpdicalOfilcersof Health, and ' 
twent} -eight District Sanitary Inspectors In 
addition there Is a temporary staff of 10 Sub- 
Assistant Health Officers and 15 Sanitarr 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic 
dhea^es The ancillarj Ber\lces comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute ^ihich is In charg' 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by « 
Superintendent and wlilch prepares sufficient 
\'acclnc lymph to meet the needs not onl> 
of the Punjab, but of the Army In Xorthem 
India and of several pro^inces and Indian States 
in and be^ond the confines of India 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, vhlcb is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
ctamlnation, rcscarcli vork in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer vho is an expert in 
cinematography 

(4) A Chemical Laboratorj in cliarge of a fiillj 
traincfl chemist whoso duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of uater samples and food 
stuffs 

(5) A Public HeaLh Equipment Depot 
whichsupplles Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc, with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 

(C) A Public Health School, the staff of vlUch 
Is responsible for the training of health vBltors 
The Principal, who is also Inspcctrc'-s of 
Health ( (ntres, supervhes the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province 

In matters conncctesl with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health worl« In close touch 
with the Snperlnt'nding Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
advlsir of the Public Health Deparlm^nt In 
englnuniig matters This officer and the 
I Director of Public Health arc also the technical 
advisers of tlie Lirban Sanitary Board wlios'* 
dutj It Is to csamini and report upon sanltarj 
schemes put forward bv local bodies 


Heads of Accoum: 

1 

Budget 

Estlinatc, 

1931-32 

i Heads or Accotot 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32 

EEVEVCE EECEIPIS 

(In thousands 

! 

(In lhausands 

Principal Heads of Rnenue 

of Rupees ) 


of Rupees ) 


II — Taxes on Income 

4,04,55 

XIV — Irrigation — TVorls for 

1,10 

V-- Band Bevenue (gross) 

which no capital ac 

Dedud — Bevenue cred'B 
ed to Irrigation 

— 2,04,14 

counts are kept ' 

Total [ 

4,44,43 

Total Land Bevenue 

2,90,4] 

Debt Services 1 


VI— Excise 

Vn — 'Stamps 

1,08.49 

1,14,79 

X'^^ — Interest j 

Ciril Administration | 

10,40 

^'TII — Forests 

25,63 

XVII — Administration of J ustice j 

9,65 

IX — Bcgistratlon 

9,20 

XVIII— Jails and Convict Settle- i 
ments 1 

5 60 

Total 

5,48 ‘>7 

XIX — Police 

( 

2,15 

Imnalion 

Xin — iTigation — Vorks for 


XXVI — MIscclIancousDcpartmcnt- 

1 . 

Total ' 

4 26 

21,66 

which capital accounts 
arc kept — 

Direct llecciijts 

4 53,27 

Rcncfiecnl Departments 

XXI — Education 

15,04 

Indirect credits (Band 

2,04,14 

XXII— Medical 

0,01 

Bev enue due to irriga- 



tion) 


1 XXin— Public Health 

13 62 

Gross amount 

6,57,41 

XXTV — Agriculture 

10 "5 

Deduct — Vorldng Expense' 

—2,14 06 

XXV— Industries 

1,10 

Xct XI IT — Irrigation i 

Bcccipts 

4.43 3, 

To'ul . 







12 ALCOVITEIRA 


ALFINETE 


Anglo-Ind albattoss — Indo- 
Fr albatros See Hobson- 
Jobson ^ 

Alcoviteira (a procuress), 
Mai alcobtiera (Haex) [Tbe 
literal meaning of alcoviteira 
IS ‘ messenger of love, ’ but it 
has degenerated into signifying 
‘ a procuress ’ ] 

Alcunha (nick-name). 

Konk alkunh , vern terms kul- 
ndihv, ad-ndihv — Mai alcunia 
(Haex) 

Aldeia (a village) Anglo- 
Ind aldea (1 ua.).— -Indo-Fr 

aldee ^ 

Alerta (alert) Konk dleiS 
— Gal alerta 

Alfaiate (a tailor) Konk 
alphydd , vern name darp — 
Mai alfiate (Haex) — Tet al- 
faydti, vern term badatn suku 

^ “ On this day we saw in the 
morning alcatrazes and garyaos, 
which IS the surest sign that we were 
neanng land ” D Jofio de Castro, 
Botetro de Lxahoa a Qoa, p 227 
[Oarjao or, as it is more commonly 
written, garajao is a sea bird found 
near the coast of Gmnea , Sterna 
Jluviahs ] 

- “ And at present between 
Damaon and Bassein there are so few 
Hindu inhabitants that most of the 
.ild6cs are not under cultivation ” 
(1053) Le Gouz de la Boullaye, 
1 oyagcs 


The Port dialect of Malacca 
has alfidti 

Alfandega (custom-house) 
Konk alpTidnd , vern terms 
mandvi, dobl, ghudi | Anglo- 
Ind alfandica (obs ) See Hob- 
8on-J obson — Indo-Fi alfan- 

degue | — Tet , Gal alfdndega 
Alf 61 oa fa sweetmeat) Jap 
aruheiru, aruheito 

Alferes (an ensign , a com- 
missioned officer of the lowest 
grade in infantry) Konk 
dlpMi — Mai alpeies — Jav 
alpir^s (1. us ) — Bug laph- 
ese — Tet , Gal aljii is 

The wife of an alferes is 
called dlpJiein in Konkani ^ 
Alfinete (a pm) Konk 
dlplnnet , vern term tdnchm (1 
us in Goa) ■ — Hindi dlpin Fin, 
which appears to be English, 
IS also used — Hindust dlpin, 
alpin, alpin — Beng dlpintt, 
dlpin . — Ass dlpin , the vern 
term is gonj — Sinh alpene- 
itya, alpenttya — Tamil alpineti 
(1 us ) — Mai alpineto (Haex), 
pineti, piniti, peniii — Sund , 


I “ As the Polynesian languages 
have neither / nor ph nor v, in adopt* 
mg foreign words where these letters 
occur, they replace them by p or I" 
Dr Heyhgers 


1 hr 


T2I 


Jl 1 M' ui ^ III r 


I’ltUll. I I 
I itliinlr, 
uni "J 


: — 1 ".f* c V 

4 , ^ 

"•',‘•1 

2c_,v 


1 2- 

'1— ■" - '1 -r . 
!l -a " 


1 !" 

V r 1 * r 

t7"'t‘'-r ' 

I'r, '' 1 • 

1 • 


Tt • J 

a, 1 1 

T'r~f'rr-‘ Dr ^ — 

1 — ‘■r .''■-Drparl'-' ‘ 

4^* 1 
.. 4 

'I— E‘ ofM '(I ^ 

"a rj) 

7,ir 

J 

31 — El '_‘>f .(T' 

(e-red) 

l.fi, fO 

;.'-rtr'ai rti 

\(r 

1 

f 

1 

74 

33— Pul IltHcal’b 


24,72 

"I-— tuic-ilti re 


M,-l 

3C — Tndii triev 


1 10 70 

I 


Total 

t IB 78 

PniWif marj 1 ondt 

41 — CivllWo-ls < llexcrrod 

(Transferred 

1 

j 1 25 

i.i7.r.2| 


In t/,fiu<anilf 

<>J Iliijtrf! ) 


■II ( — C nil ir%ilr0 1 lortrir 

‘•rillin'' liiUri't on Cai'Ual 
Oullaj t- 

Total 

ZIitC'Uan(Ou' 

43 — Famine K‘'IIcr and Insurance 

43 — Superonnimtion Allowances 

and I’eniions 

4C — Sfalloncrj and I’rlntlnf; (Kc 
‘crvcd) 

40 — Station! rj and I’ r in tine 
(Traniftrrcd) 

47 — 51I_ceiianeou5 (Hcscrvcel) 

47 — Ml'cciiancous (Tranfiforrcii) 
Tola) 

Conlnbultotit and Atngnmenlt to 
Crntral and Pronneial 
O'otemmenit 

Cl — Contribution and Assignments 
to CcntrnlGovemment 


Iii-tnrrn till (entrni ami 
t 3- I'* Provincial Go\ rrnnirnts 

1 !-' Total 

Iftfcl/nncmi* 

Lllnti fi r-! to Itcernm- lt( rrMFiinil ' 

Total I xpcndHurc cliarprj to 

n, I ' Rceentic 

C4t IT 4 I 1 xri SDITI rt 

4^* 1 
.. * 

b \ Cit It 0 ) II TO lit \ I M I I 

7,10 1 01 1>T- 

) 

1,00 'Oil. — Irncatlon \N(irLs 

I '• \ — Iiniti trial I)i \i Injiinriit 
'ij 74 

II \ ~( All Works 

24,72 

tl ]• — llMlro 1 li rtrlc v‘'cli(mr 

M,-i 

1C \ — Coniniutatlon c( I’l ll'•l(ln‘! 

10 70 

Total 0 apltal 1 vpi nditiiri' 

tIB7b rliarp'd tolti\iniiL 

Total Ixpinditurc cliarpul 

1 2C toltcacnuc 

1.17,0.21 

C2 \ — 1 ortst (apital I ■vpcndlturi 

i7,B2, 

jC — ( oiistructlon of Irrigation 

— ' 2<a\l?atlon 1 inbaiikmcnt 

1,30,70 and Drainage W orkij 

jeo C — Industrial Dcaclopnicnt 

2 00 O’npltall xpcndlliire 

T9,33^C8 — lljdro 1 Icctrlc Sciierac 

I ( apltal I. vpcndlture 

lO.SoloO — Civil Works — Capital D\pen- 
j d I lure 

89 CO-Jk— PajTncnt of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
lAptndlture 

8,64 

I Total Capital Expenditure 

19,41' not ebarged to Eev enue 

Advanc. s from Provincial Xxjan 

8o,6C, fund 

Loans from Central Government 

Loans raised In the llarkets — 

Cl per cent Punjab Bonds, 1933 
52 „ „ 193 


I0,8'’,IS 


1,05,30 

11,88,48 


1,00,00 


1,09,75 

8^87 



14 ALMONDEGA 


AMANTILHOS 


AlmSndega (ball of meat) 
Tamil almond (us in a restrict- 
ed sense) — Tet , Gal almomk. 

Portuguese names of many 
dainties and sweetmeats are 
current, even to this day, 
in diSerent parts of India 
among the Christian popula- 
tions, hut these do not find a 
place in dictionaries 

Altar (altar) Konk , Beng 
altar , vern term vedi — Tamil 
altm , vern terms •pidain, hah- 
pidam, vldihei — Tet , Gal 
altar The term is m use only 
among the Christians ’■ 

Alva (alb, an ecclesiastical 
vestment) Konk dlv — 
Beng diva — Tamd alvei — 
Tet , Gal diva ® 

Alvorada (the dawn , also 
aubade or music played at the 
dawn of day before one's door). 
Konk dlvoidd (in the sense of 
‘ aubade ’) — Tet alvoiada , 
vern term rai-nahei 

1 Some mends, missionanes m 
Madras, suppbed me with lists of 
Portuguese words introduced into 
Tarml, many of which are not to be 
met with in the dictionaries, because 
they are not m common use 

- The names of vestments and 
vessels used in Cathohc religious 
services are generally of Portuguese 
ongin 


Ama (wet-nurse) Konk , 
Mar , Gu] , Hmdust , Sinh , 
Kan , Tul a»id (in Mar 
also aind) — Anglo-Ind amah 
(Withworth derives it from the 
Mar , dmd, ‘ the breast ’) — 
iMal amah, ‘Chinese nurse ’[ 
— Pid -Engl amah} 

The Neo-Aryan terms are 
dudh ditaU, dudhhdim, thdnld~ 
1 in, dhdtri These are httle 
used, because mothers m the 
East, as a rule, nurse their own 
children “ 

Amancebado (one who lives 
with a mistress) Tamil masii- 
vddii The Port dialect of 
Ceylon has masabado 

The term must have been 
mtroduced as a euphemism, 
like alcovitena in Malay 

Amantilhos {nant , lifts , 
ropes pertaining to the arms of 
all yards, their object being to 
make the yards hang higher or 
lower) L -Bbndust manteld, 
manteld, mantel mateld 


1 “ The amahs acoompan 3 nng 
the children who go there to play ” 
Calado Crespo, Cousas da China, p 20 
“ And they have amas who bring 
up their sons and daughters ” Diogo 
do Couto, Dec TII, s, 11 

- The Dravidian amma ' mother,’ 
IS a vernacular word 
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’ ' I I .1 Mr t I / 

. I ’ ir ••Til' (II I I • yn ni I'li. I ili. I’mi(il) O/Ticcra 
’ . ' ’ I '' t I 

‘ I t ' 'I I ( If II Ml I liri I liM' 

'• ’ll I , < ii'"il\. I f <■> ii> r il lilt ri -I 
’ I I -I I fit T 1 • I ' ii’nllT Ilf <>> IM r i) Iiit< ri I ' 

, ' t' '1 iff! 1 I t. J- II mill \iiilf> Ill'll Ml ( oiniiiiiiiill' ^ 

I ’ I ' >’ » f H I tin I" mi mill Atuln Imllmi ( nmiiuinilii.!- 

il 1 It’ lnr '•ir Hr ill H' im' • iiIiIIk nf (m n' nl liilrrt'-l'' 

1 1) <Tl |i 


Jilt (I ^Il ' il 


( iiiii-lltiii nc\ 


Jj'ljIOl i f.v,in, 

> j!l IfJ } ‘ij' Jf liJf jf , 'Jj 

> ''T \li I’lr I, . „i 
MIili l)-ti Kl 1 I flimi'lliri J K 

‘■irlir ) I III 

inlliir i-lii^li I’v) 3 nliri'ltir f iirHlii, 3 Iti, 0) I 
jMiiiJ.,1 nntiilhrl 
I-'iajm I'mn, i,mU 

I>. li n ‘•ijiii) t-if.Hr 
iMil 1 >s jrJir, J f,ir Ji 
fM'lmi ^mn'I, K-iU, J A M, j 
iilijtii I’mii jjni, I'lhuliir (hMnllni jr a , 

nr 

*'* ‘f 

Jiin ■fiiii.minn'iil, Afr, '( a , ii Ji i i 

j Jiz Miilurmii III, Shall II I A, ILI 
[ “lir Jlu' ahi h imii, f li iM'llm 
' ii^l All, ivlinii IfalLtiJiir Cluiuilhrl, n Ii I 
f.op ,! 1^,1 ^ 


WtI I’liiijili Ifiuii'- (Miilimniiiniinn), hrhnn 
f'liilniniii iihii) f-infIhfiM'»r' 

1 1 riirf-piiri {Miili iniiii iihiti) 3’iinl 
J AiiihilA iJhMuti, Mirth 1 M«t (tfuIininnimJan), 
Iliir.Tl 

I lIoAhhriiiir tinil k mien (slkli), Jtural 
1 f.iircaoii (Nun Miiliatniimfliin), Rurvl 
I/ihori' tItA. (Nun Ariiluitiimwlaii), Urban 
TiilliinfJiir cinn I inlhhna {>on-AIuhnmmadan), 
I lliiril 

I <-1113.01 fifwi Unrdnspiir (Sikh), Bnral 
AI till an UKIilon and ShflKhiipura (Sikh), Knral 
Wti-I Ihinjah Ioiiti' (X on-triiliammadan), BuraJ 
South l.a I, Hoht i3 (Xon Aliiliammadan), 
Jlunl 

IJl'n ir (Aon Aliiluarnni id ui), Uiiral 
i a«tf and \\i ‘•t Ci utral 'Jo«ns (Muiiammndan), 
Urban 

I). n l.hiM khan (Miiharnniad in), Ruial 
Aliirll'-ar (Mtih iniiuml in), Rural 
Iiiijrafc J lat (Mnhninmadan), Urban 
Lahora and rtrozaporc cum ShcikJiiipura (Jvon- 
Jluliainmadan), Itural 
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AMORA 


ANANAS 


bic) — ? Jap amindo, am- 
miTiid 

Dr Murakami gives to the 
Japanese amendo the meaning 
of ‘almond’ But Hepburn 
who mentions the word says 
that it means ‘ a kmd of 
peach,’ and for almond he gives 
the following Japanese equi- 
valents hananhyb, hananhyo 
Sakuna does not mention the 
word ^ 

Amora (mulberry) Konk 
dmoi , vern term tut — 
Malayal amdr — Tet , Gal 
amora 

Amostra (a sample, pat- 
tern) Konk amostr — Tet , 
Gal amostra , vern term 
handti See mostra 

Amura {naut , tack , rope 
for securing corner of some 
sails) L -Hindust muid 
Anands (the pine-apple) 
Konk anaties (neut , ananes, 
fern , the plant), ands (us in 
Kanara) — Mar anands, ana- 
nas (the fruit is masc or neut , 
the plant is fern ) — Gu] anends, 
annas — Hindi, Hindust ana- 
7ids — Or. andras — Sindh and- 


1 Tlie Sinhalese amandel is from 
Dutch 


ndsic — Sinh anndsi, anahsi, 
anndsiya — Tamil anndsi — 

Malayal anands — Tel and- 
ndsu, andsu, ands-'pardu, and- 
savanasa-pantu (pa7i(7<.= fruit) 
— Kan anandsu — Anglo-Ind 
ananas (more us ‘ pine-apple ’) 
— Indo-Fr. ananas — Gar ana- 
ros , vern term terih sagil 
— [ Bur, nan-na-si ] — Kamb 
mands — Mai ananas, anas, 
ndnas, mnas — Ach dnas, 
anus — Batt kanas Sund 
danas, ganas, kanas — Jav. 
nanas — Mad lanas — Bal. 
manas — Batav honas — Day 
kanas — Tet ananaz, ndnas — 

Gal ananaz Malag mana- 

nasy — [Ai.-Pers aainunnds ]* 

A 7ia7mtfsz (Hindust ), dndrasi 
(Beng ) adj , ‘ having the shape 
of a pine-apple,’ “made like a 
pine-apple ” (Shakespear) 

It is an Ameiican word (the 
Peruvian nanas, according to 
Candido de Figueiredo, but, 
according to Yule and Burnell, 
the Brazilian nana or nanas), 
introduced by the Portuguese 

^ “ You will have to wnte about this 
fruit called ananaz, because it is 
certainly the king of fruits as regards 
taste, and more so as regards its 
flavour” Orta, Col Iviu [ed. Mark 
ham, p 468 ] 
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} 1 '’’i ’ •) i» j riil ,1- f niK 

> Ml. ttf I IT 1 < HI II <1 ^n.l.'i-In'Ihn 
yr ' 'y t iM*?' ' 1 :l, 1 i 1 Iri'Ifi I'lirimtia, 
1M,KC 


’’ 1 I'll’ .i rr.^ It iTi\tiirnI f liiironphfnrc' 
> I' - c iijtts \1 nil ol (lie >cnr 

t M.,- j. Inlh tlir Irrnwnilclv, nre full 
)• " If n il ’l.-nin rntt Ih the Drlln llif 

! r «ntr:vTn\- n iiiilrnl jirnctlcnll" 
I I I-. in ()I riDnmimlrntlnn Tlip Irrn 
n11\ 11 Ml'i CunpUi', t^Ith n Onn lli rt t>! 
n . 1 rntrii ntiil 1. rrj l)ml«,l,ht.l tlir IrrnWndclj 
» f' r ifrii-i t)\rj^ nnil crMts*) nrpirndid ritrr 

• < vti-r 

111' llnttnn TtnlltTn\f Im’ n Icnclli of 
.'i.’.l mil cij pji llnr rlio jirlliciiinl llnr* 
t ; nil r itirnon lo 'Iniidnln\ , from Snpnliic 
I > M\)ii\lim, till' ino't nortliini point In IIip 
1 I' III tlip Jlnnpnon I'romr line, niid tlic 
I’l n 'Iniinlnii line, wlilrli Fcrvct Moulmein 
<1 1 til' turtlipr Until of tlio Salween Rher, 

Indiislrj 

tprlnillnri M llic chief Indtiiitrj of the pro- 
tJnri null niijiporl'' nearlj three fourtliB of the 
inii lint Inn The nett tot-nl cropped area 

I K,t million aertB of which iicnrlj ! million 
nerei arc propped more than once Irrl- 
pntlon norl n riipplv enter to nearly 1 million 
nrrf' Intlln II nerv larpclj dependent on 
lliirnn for her aiipplles of kerosene, bcnrlne 
mill je-trol tililcli rani second to rice In order 
of Importance Tenk wood Is exported in larpe 
ijiiantltlcs from Burma to India 


II* Pu-in j,> , 1 , 1 , fo-rn the hull oftheiiomi 
U'lo,< tT th' 1‘UMnn rrmip ntidfhnr 
‘‘J.oif. toil' J I! . 'n DiHh-' fnmllj Tint 
^ iti.ii ,,, , i -ipiirnl roll]. , HO i«i 

o lit of ii„ ^ rl'iiliiiri of till eoiintn U'liiP In 
iM,’’ Till I'linn. r ami jno t of the 

nlil trill 1 nl o, firoO - Jhi'hllil rn, Uiit Arf 
mt -n, nrih' wor hipofiialun ipIrlM, is almost 
“uh, r,ni 1 ,,, |„t,r. -I tal.n Ii, the Bur 
Jt'''' in Ihi (oiir-f of thi war, tin Ir ri Sponsi 
- for r. fruits and tlnlr KtrirroliH 

‘ intilh itlon . to ir lonii and ( InrllaUIe ftinilH 
a’frn to *linw ihit tlnlr aiulhv towanls the 
total III of tin rniintrs Isphlnpua} to an 
'0t'-ll),;intIfj}aUj to Brltl-h rule 


[ lore Is play an Important part In the In- 
I diiitrlnl Iif( of the Broslncc Tlio forest rcEcrscfl 
efjsfr BomoJS.niSRtjnnre miles, while tinclnistd 
for< Htfi are estimated at about 1,14,025 square 
mihs Gotemmint extracts some 45,341 tons 
of tent annually private firms, of whom the 
llomUaj Burma Trndtnp Corporntton Md Steel 
ftrolhersare thechlcr,extractovcr3,49,®70 tons 
Other timber ext rafted Uy Here 
to o\i r 2,70,1 10 tons and flrewoorl 
tons 

Tin and wolfram are fou 
Tnvoy and Memul Districts 
arc found together Iji most 
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ANGORA 


ANDOR 


Portuguese professed Chris- 
tianity and were keen on the 
spread of their religion, farangi 
became a synonym for ‘ Chris- 
tian ’ ^ 

In the Dravidian languages 
the word is also used to mean 
a ‘ cannon or a piece of 
ordnance ’ Tam , Malayal 
perangi , Tel, piiangt, phtr- 
angi, phii ingt , Kan , Tul. 
pnangi, pliiiangi In Kambo- 
]an paieang means ‘a Euro- 
pean’ and paieang-aes from 
Port f ranees, ‘ a Fienchman ’ 
In Persian, FirangiStan is the 
name for Europe. 

Ancora (anchor) Sinh 
dnkara, ankdi aya , vern term 
nlgutama — Mai jang-kai 
kers), dyankar , the vern 
terms are sau, Idbu — Pers , 
Ar anjai , anjara 

Francos, for b}' this name they call us 
in these parts ” Roteiro da Viagem de 
Vasco da Oatna, 1838, p 99 

“ Pointing out that since the Portu- 
guese — Frangues, os they call them 
— were so powerful, it would bo no 
wonder if they would enter this port 
(Jeddah) and destroy the House of 
Mafoma ” Duarte Barbosa, Livro, 
p 248 [Hak Soo , ed Longworth 
Dames, Vol I, p 48 ] 

^ “ And letters which spoke of 
franque, which means Chnstian ” 
(laspar Correia, II, p 344 


Dr. Hugo Schuchardt con- 
nects dyankai with the English 
‘ the anchor ’ ^ 

*Andor (‘palanquin,’ oi 
‘ a litter ’) - Konk dnd6i , 
dndSl — Hindust handold — 
Beng dnddla — Sinh anddreva 
(“ a Kandyan litter,” Clough) 
— Malayal andolam — Kan 
andana — Kodagu (Dravi- 
dian language) andala — Tet 
andoi ® 

What IS the etymon of andoi 
and its original meaning ? the 
woid IS not a very old one in 
Portugal , it is used to signify 
‘ an ornamented contrivance 
consisting of a square board 
with four arms, one at each end, 
on which images of the saints 


1 The word laftgar or nangar, which 
IS to be met with m the Indian 
languages, whether Aryan or Dravidian 
(and in Persian, langar), also m the 
sense of ‘ a plough,’ comes from the 
Sanskrit lafigala 

~ "Vasco de Gama was carried in 
andores, which are like litters {leytos 
dandas) except that they are uncovered 
and almost without any back, so low 
are the sides ’’ Castnnheda, I, 16 

3 '• I hereby order all pundits and 
Hindu physicians not to ride through 
this city (of Goa) or the suburbs there 
of on horseback, nor m andores and 
palanquins ’’ Proclamation of the 
Governor of Goa, 16th December, 1674 
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ANDOR 


ANIL 


(handuT) qui est semblable k 
une litiere, soutenue sur les 
6paules de quelques pistons ” 
[“The same person has told 
me that in Ceylon, the kings 
and those who go about m the 
manner of kings are carried in 
handouls, which resemble a 
litter, borne upon the shoulders 
of some carriers ”] 

Shakespear derives the 
Hindust handold, not from 
Arabic or Persian, but from 
the Sansk hindola,^ “ a swing, 
a swinging cradle or ham- 
mock , a swing or ornamented 
litter m which are borne the 
images of Krishna durmg the 
Swinging-Festival ” 

From this it can be conclud- 
ed that aiidor went to Portugal 
from India where it was used 
in a restricted sense ® See 
2)alanquim 

[The author, who makes 

1 Konk hinditlo, hindl6 , Mar 
hindold, htnduld , Hindi hindola 

2 “ The andores are to-day uncom- 

mon and they are used exclusively bv 
Hmdu high pnests, and in pagodas, 
under the name of palqui The use of 
these, like that of the Umbrella and 
the Torch, was conceded by the 
Government m return for .semces 
rendered to the State ” 0 Oabtnele 

Litt'rano das Fontainhas (Pangim), 
III.p 153 


a further exhaustive exposi- 
tion of the various meanings 
of andor, its origin, and the 
difference between it and such 
other vehicles as machila 
(Anglo-Ind ‘ muncheel ’) and 
palanqu7m, in his Conti ibiitqde^ 
etc , and the Glossario, publish- 
ed subsequent to the present 
work, IB definitely of the opi- 
nion that the Portuguese bor- 
rowed the word from India and 
in the form andola which it 
has in Malayalam, for it was 
in Malabar that they first heard 
it used Andola, in its passage 
to Portuguese, would normally 
take the form andor Cf the 
Port form Moghor from the 
Pers Mnghal ] 

Anel {naut., a piece of rope 
that fastens the oars to the 
thole-pms , also a piece of cable 
used m fastening the anchor) 
L -Hindust. dmla 

Anil (mdigo) Anglo-Ind 
anile, neel (obs , the term now 
used IS ‘ indigo ’) — Indo-Fr 
ami, anir 

The original of the Port anti 
IS the Ar al-nil, from the 
Sansk nlli, Neo-Aiyan nil 
mn 

^ “ The anti is so called by Arabs and 
Turks, and m all languages, but only m 
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U Tholn Kyun (A), P A 
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APA 


AQUI 


interchangeable and there are 
instances of such cases lehii 
from Sansk mmbuJca, ‘lime’, 
nangaia, from Sansk Idngala, 

‘ anchor 

Apa (‘ cake, usually, of rice- 
flour, patted flat 'with the 
hand ’) “ Anglo-Ind ap (m 
vogue in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and m the Indo-Port 
dialect of Bombay) , hopper (in 
Southern India) — Tet , Gal 
apa, apa$ — ^ Siam ahham — 


nona (‘ the bollock’s heart frmt’) with 
the other word nona (see dona), and 
gives it the meaning “ virgmal frmt ” 

1 Likewise m the Portuguese word 
laranja the I is in place of n Arabic* 
Persian naranj, Sansk. naranja 

Spanish has naranja eind naranjo 
[For a \ ery mterestmg discussion as to 
whether the ala {qv ) and the anona 
were indigenous, or imported mto India 
from the New IVorld, see Hobson-Job- 
son, 8 V custard-apple ] 

2 “Cakes made of nce-flour and 
coconut-oil which all the people of the 
Onent eat ” Bluteau 

“ Cakes of wheaten flour which the 
Mnlabnrs call apas ” Castanheda, I, 
Ij 

“Vegetable, apas, and fogueos, all 
these brought in an income of three 
thousand and odd pardaos JoSo de 
Barros, D^c II, 2 [Fo^aco is a tax 
formcrU leMed m Goa, either on each 
hearth or house ] 

“Tlie income from apas and from 
cheese ” Similo Botelho, Tombo, p o’? 


? Mai , Ach apam — ^ Day. 
apam, abam — Mac , Bug 
apang 

The woid is of Dravidiau 
origin (Tamil appam), intro- 
duced, m all probabflity, direct- 
ly into Siamese and Malay 
It IS in general use in Indo- 
Portuguese, whence it found 
its way, together with some 
other words, to Timor. 

Apontar (‘to aim with a 
rifle’) Konk apontar - 
kartcnk , vem. term zokiink — 
Mai pontai See fitar. 

Apostolo (an apostle). 
Konk dpostl — Beng apostdl. 
— Tamil appostolamam , — 
Malayal apostalail Apdstal- 
atvam, apostleship — Kan 

apdstaldnu Apbstalatanu, 
apostleship Apbsialara, 

apostolic — Tulu apostale, 
Apdstalatana, apostleship — 
^ Malag apostoly , perhaps 
from the Enghsh ‘ apostle ’ 

1 Aqui [adv , here) Chin. 
aki, ‘ foreigner ’ — “ At Amoy, 
the Chinese used to call out 
after foreigners Akee ’ Akee ' 
a tradition from the Portuguese 
Aqui ' ‘Here > ’ ” Hobson- 
Jobson,sv I — say ] 

[It IS interesting to note 
how, sometimes, a mere trivi- 
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ARGAMASSA 


armArio 


the Malayalam adekkd ^ [whioh 
according to Bishop Caldwell 
IS made up of adai, ‘ close 
arrangement of the cluster,’ 
and kay, ‘ nut ’] 

Argamassa (mortar, stuc- 
co) Konk argatnas , vern 
term gildvd — Indo-Fr atga- 
masse ^ 

Angola (a large iron ring) 
Konk drgol , vern term vdlo, 
dnkdo, kadi — Tet , Gal aigola 
Argohnha (an ear-ring) 
Konk drgohnh , vern terms 
dnkdo, dnkdi — Tet , Gal argo- 
hnha ’ 

Armada (a fleet of war- 
vessels) 3Iar drmdi , armdr, 
dtmar, armar It also signi- 

1 “ These bear a fruit as large as 
walnuts which they call Areca, which 
they eat with the betel-leaf ” Duarte 
Barbosa, p 347 [Hak Soo , ed Long- 
worth Dames, Vol II, p 92 ] 

" In Malabar they call it pac , and 
the Nairs (who are the Imights) call it 
areca, whence the Portuguese have 
taken the name ” Garcia da Orta, 
Col xvii [ed Markham, p 193 ] 

- “ The mosque was a \ ery large 
and beautiful edifice, the greater part 
of it being built of timber finelv car\ed, 
and the upper part of argamassa ” 
Commailarios de M de Albuquerque, 
Part I, ch 24 [Hak Soc Vol I, 
P S2] 

3 “ And in the ears argolinhas of 
gold.” Caspar Correia, I, p 32 


fies ‘ a war-vessel ’ Armdri, 
drmaii, armaii {adj ), relating 
to an armada or to a war-ves- 
sel Armdn Mpdi, a soldier of 
the armada — Guj armdi , 
drmd — Mai , Tet , Gal armada 

In Marathi the final unstress- 
ed a being silent, d assimilated 
itself to I. Again, there was 
oscillation between the d long 
and the a short ^ 

Armdno (cup-board , the 
archaic form of this word, 
which IS even now in use 
among the people in Portugal, 
IS ahnarto , it is the result of 
dissimilation) Konk ahndr , 
vern term chauh — Mar , Guj 
armdri — Hmdi, Beng dlmdri, 
ahndri. — Hmdust. almdri — 
Ass dlmdri , dlmdird (from 
Anglo-Ind ) — Punj almdi t (‘ a 
stand, a chest of drawers ’) — 
Sinh almdriya — Tam alu- 
mdri — Malayal dlmdri — Tel 
almdi, almdi a — Kan almdi i, 
ahndru — Tulu almdi i, al- 
ineru — Anglo-Ind almirah, al- 
myra — Gar ahnari — Khas 
almari (‘ chest of drawers ’) — 
Mai almana (Castro), almdi i, 

1 It IS natural to suppose that the 
term was m use in former times m 
Goa, but at present there are no traces 
of it 
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' ARROZ 


ATA 


? Arroz (rice) Mai dius 
(perhaps from the Ar anizz) , 
vern terms padt (‘ rice in 
husk ’), hras 

Arruda {Ruta gtaveolens , 
the rue herb) Malayal aiuda 
— Mai aiiuda, aruda — Bug 
m uda 

Arsenal (aisenal) Konk , 
Tet , Gal arsenal 

Arte (art, ’skill) Konk 
art , vern terms vidyd, kald , 
ghaddmSd — Tet drti , vern 
term baddin 

A saber (to wit) Mai. a 
saber (Haex) 

Asna (a rafter) Jap azna 
(obs ) 

Assado {subst , roast-meat) 
Konk asdd — Tamil asddu 
Assar (to roast) Mai as- 
sat (Haex). 

Assistir (to attend) Konk 
asistir-zavunk , vern terms 
asunk, paviink — Tet , Gal as- 
sistt 

Astrdlogo (astrologer) 
Mac., Bug isitdrahiga (Mat- 
thes) 

Ata {hot , Anona squamosa, 
L , custard-apple) Konk at 
(the fruit IS neuter, but the 
name of the plant, which is the 
same os that of the fruit, is 
feminine) —Hindi, Hindust 


at, ata — Or dt — Beng dtd — 
Ass dtlas — Smh , Tam dttd — 
Malayal dtta , ata-maiam 
(Rheede , mat am = tiee), dtta- 
chchakka (lit ata-jaca) , 

imdlatta-chchakka, bullock’s 
heart (m'uWa = thorn) ^ 

The question of the place of 
origin and of the etymology of 
ata and anona, names often 
used piomiscuously and, there- 


1 In Marathi and Gujarati Sttd-phal, 
‘ Sita’s fruit,’ m Sindhi Stta phalu, in 
’K&na.Teae Site-phala In Tamil simplv 
sUia , also anmuna, perhaps for anona 
In Hindustani it is called sharifa, [and 
in Pers sharlfah and kaj ] 

“There is to be found likewise 
another tree in the land with the name- 
of atelra (‘the custard apple tree’), 
the fruit of which is similar to the 
small pine , it contains a white kernel 
which is very savoury and suflBcientlj^ 
hot [qxcente) ’’ Fr Clemente da Res- 
eurrei9ao in Agricultor tndtano, of 
B F da Costa, Vol 11, p 337 [‘Hot’ 
IS evidently used of the custard apple 
in the same way in wluoh Garcia da 
Orta often speaks of plants and drugs 
as being hot and dry, cold and moist. 
Even at the present day in India, 
there is a general belief that some fruits 
and vegetables are ‘ hot ’ and others 
‘ cold ’ Sir George Birdwood’s e'wplana 
tion IS that m practice ‘ hot ’ or ‘ cold ’ 
drugs are those winch either pro 
mote or repress aphrodisia (See Garcia 
da Orta, Simples and Drugs of India, 
ed Markham, Introduction, p xv ] 
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ATALAIA 


ATENQAO 


Hope See Hobson- Jobson, 8 V 
-custard-apple 

It IS, however, necessary to 
note that if the Ajiona squa- 
mosa entered by way of the 
Phihppines, it did not carry 
with it its name of ata, because 
the Malayan languages do not 
give it that name, but call it 
nona, and it may well be that 
ute or atte of the Manilla voca- 
bulary is of modern intro- 
duction The plant is also a 
native of Brasil, where it is 
likewise called ata or aieira 
Atalaia (a watch-tower , 
also a boat used for patrolling) 
Binh atidlaya ^ 

The doubling of the conso- 
nants IS very common m Sinha- 
lese, as also in Malayalam and 
in Tamil , but the cerebrahsa- 
tion of U, as in this case, is 
uncommon 

[The Portuguese dictionaries 
give ‘ watch-tower ’ as the 
meaning of afa/ai/d According 
to Dozy {Olossaire etc ), it is the 
Ar at-taldyi' plural of at-tah‘a, 
originally meaning ‘ watchmen 
or sentinels’ He makes no 
mention of its being used to 

1 “HuMng nlwaj-s m the field large 
number of guards and attalayas ” 
Diogodo Couto, Dec VI, mu, S 


denote a boat, a meaning 
which the word has in the old 
Portuguese writers on India, 
who frequently employ the 
term to describe a boat used 
for patrolling and watching the 
coast, and sometimes also of a 
boat equipped for fighting 
Dalgado {Olossario) says it is 
not easy to make out whether 
the Portuguese carried to India 
the term which they had 
received from the Arabs, oi 
adopted it from some of the 
Indian languages From the 
way in which it is employed 
by the old Portuguese writers, 
he IS inclined to take the latter 
view But he does not know 
of any vessel m India with a 
similar name and object unless 
it be atdll, from the Sansk 
atfala or attdh {kd), which 
means ‘ the top-storey of a 
house, tower or observation- 
post,’ and IS current in 
Gujarati, Marathi and Hindus- 
tani It 13 but natural that a 
patrol-boat should have an 
elevated place from which to 
carry on observations ] 

Aten^ao (attention) Konk 
aiensdihv (1 us), vern term 
chitt, chatrdy — Tet. atensd , 
vern term rdna. 
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K!)Sn I'sln'liir llsji 'tnhsnit iscl J,u\ ( liamlhntl 

Manias 1 \t>liil \rlr Misn 

I atu Kahsn ‘•Inrli 

Iiabu Ktinja I’lhsri Oismlra 

Ilal Jtaliailur ‘■all* Clnn'lrn ‘=lnlia 

Mr Kari'la Kuinsr Olio li 

JLsI JlaliaiJur ‘'arst Clianilra I’uj 

Ral llalis<lur l,sV‘linil'I!iar Mshautl , 

llsliu Gfi-lsssrlt MMrs 

3lal JlaliSilur I oV natli Mi^ra 

Balm Btajamolisn Pstids 

Babu Kadlmranjsn Bs® 

BalmBIrsbarXsrajan Chandra BhlrVarmrtra 
Bahu Bcsendra Nath ''imaiita 
Bahu Eamjlwan nimat Slncla 

Balm Jagannath Das 

Bahu Xlkunja Klflhorc I)as 

Bahu Ifarlhar Bas 

Bahu Badha Prasad Sinlia 

Bahu ILudra Pratap Singh 

JlalPuhadur Krlshnadova Karajan Malitha 

Bahu P>adrl Karajain Singh 


( rn'illn nrh ' 


Nofd. I a*! B'rhhama (Non Muhntninndnn 
J nral) 

\\< ' 1 stna {Non 'Uihamnndnn Bural) 

Patna 1 nisi r'lls 

I,hs,al|ur BIsl'lon lundhohlrrs 

TIrhnt Blshlon landholder' 

( ho's Nn,).ur BlsPh n lundholdors 
North ''sran (Non Mnhaminadnn Bural) 

ith 1 s'S Batl'hnnsia {Non Muliammadan 

H'lral) 

‘•aina tl|ut(Noa Miihaminadnn Bural) 

North". 'I Inthhanpa ( Non-Mtihaniniadan 
Burs!) 

1 s't Mn’alTarj'Ur (Non Mnhainma.lnii Bural) 
lu't (,a\a (Non 'luhaintna.lnii P,urnl) 

''hahal a,l ('Inhamiiindan Bural) 

I a«t PUiia ('luhaniinndan Burs!) 

I’lia'Slpur Bis i'ion (Muhainnia.lan I rhan) 
KBhaiuan) ('luhatnmadan Bural) 

Piirn'a {Muhatnniadsn Bural) 

Nantal Parganas (Muhnimnadnn Bural) 
Ilaiarlhagh (Non Muhninniadan Bural) 

North 'tanhhiini (Non ■'luhatntnadnn Bural) 
‘■nuth Mnnhhuin (Non Muhammadan Bural) 

Chota Nagjmr Blsl'lon (Non Aluhamm a d a n 
CrKan) 

Jtanrhl (Nmi'Nluhammadan Bural) 

N'orth Cuttaf-k (Non Muhammadan Bural) 

North Purl (Xon-Aluhammadan Bural) 

"*00111 Purl (N'on-Mtihammadan Bural) 

Samhalpur (Xon-Muhammadnn Bural) 

North Balasoro (Non-Muhammadnn Bural) 

OrBsa Blslsion I-aiidholdors 
Sliighhhlim (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Santal Parganas (South) (Non-Sluhammadan 
Bural) 

South Balasore (Von-Muhammadan Bural) 

South Cuttack (N'on-Muhammadan Bural) 

Orissa Blsislon (N'on-Muhammadan Urhan) 

South Slmhahad (N'on-Muhammadan Bural) 
Central Bhagalpur (N'on-3Iuhammadan Bural) 
N'ortli Champaran (Kon-Muharamadan Bural) 
West Muzaflarpur (N'on-Muhammadan Bural). 
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bacalhah 


BAFO 


B 

Bacalhau (cod-fish) Konk 
balalhdmv (also as of cod- 
liver oil) vern terai idfo 
Tet haLalhaii 

Bacia or bacio (m the 
sense of * a dinner-plate ’) 
Konk basi, bait — ilar ba^t 
basi, bail — Gu] bas'i — Tam , 
Tel , Kan , Tol bdsi — Malaval 
tdssi — Mai bdsi {basil, accord- 
ing to Castro) — Ach bdsi, 
besoi — Sand bdsi (“ a large 
dish for ]oint , a large hoTrl,’* 
Bigg) — Jav bdsi, besi — Tet , 
Gal basia — Malag basi ^ 


1 “And Tntli Timoja and Coje- 
bequi there came many people 
■mth kettle drums and trumpets of the 
country, beating baclas (‘ metal 
pans ’) and drums, ns is their custom ” 
Caspar Correia, Lendas da Indio, H, 
P 

" Bacios (‘ plates ’) and other dishes 
•which are made of metal ” Antomo 
'Sxmes, Lnrodos Pesos da Tmdiayj) 3 S 
“ A gentleman of noble decent 
■was carrymg m a large silver bacio 
the pareas (‘tribute’) of the King of 
Quiloa (to the King of Portugal) ” 
Jo3o de Barros, Dec I, -vi, 7 

“ Fifteen to twenty scores of earthen 
ware, and as many scores of bacios 
to eat from, and half a dozen bacios 
dc afftia (‘wash basms’)” (15S5) 
-■irc/uto Portugiiez Oriental, Fasc 5, 

P io:i 


iS before e and t becomes 
palatalized in Konkani and 
Marathi In Malayalam v 
takes the place of 6 Cf 
baieria 

There is another word with 
the veiy same meamng — 
bdsaii m Konk , Mar Gu] , 
Hindi, Hmdust , Or , Beng., 
Ass , Pun] , Sinh Mai {bdjan), 
Sund [hdian, tdjan), Jav 
{vdjan), Anglo-Ind (hassan ) — 
whose origin Hobson- Jobson 
also attributes to bacia But 
there is bJiajana in Sanskrit 
with the very same meamng ^ 
^Bafo (vapour) Konk , 
Gu] , Hmdust bdph — Mar 
vdpJi — Hindi, Pun] bkdpJi — 
Nep. bdf — Or bJidp, bhdmp — 
Beng. blidp — Ass bdp — 
Sindh. bdpJia - 

t See Hugo Schuohardt, Bettrdge, 
etc , p 511 

- “The betel-leaf is eaten all over 
India, because it produces good Bafo.” 
Castanheda, I, ch 16 [Bafo is 
evidently used here in the sense of 
‘ aroma ’ or ‘ taste ’] 

“ There is a species of rice called 
pidot, -which tvhen boiled only m bafifo 
(* m steam ’), sticks to the hands and is 
so moist that it looks as though it had 
been cooked in butter ” Garcia da 
Orta, Col Iviii [ed Alarkham, p 460 ] 
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BAIONETA 


BALAO 


Baioneta (bayonet) Konk 
baynet — Sink bayinettiya, hay- 
inettuva — Tet , Gal baxonUa 
— ? Mai gaganet. 

Gon 9 alves Viana declines to 
accept that the Malay word is 
Portuguese in origin 

Baixa (decrease, fall) 
Konk bdyi — Tet baiia 

^Baixel (in the sense of ‘an 
Arab barge ’) Konk baglS — 
Mar , Gu] bagld, bagald — Tel 
bagale Bagale-bdyx, ‘mouth 
of the bagale, ’’ a glutton 
— Anglo-Ind buggalow — Ar 
bagald 

Yule and Burnell think it 
very probable that the term was 
in use in India before the arrival 
there of the Portuguese, and 
had been carried thither by the 
Arabs 

There is another variant 
probable or possible of the 
Portuguese word, but desig- 
nating another kind of vessel 
Konk I bazro — Mar , Beng. 
ba'jrd — Hindust bapd, bujrd 
— Anglo-Ind hiidgerow 

[Yule says “ In Correa 
(c 1661) hajel or baxel occurs 
in the form payer, pi pajeres 
(j and ^ being interchangeable 
in Sp and Port See Lendas, 
I, 2,pp 592, 619, etc )” But 


Dalgado is of the opinion that,, 
if payei is not a mere phonetic 
variant of paguel, ‘ a cargo boat 
formerly used in Southern 
India,’ then it may have come 
from bajrd, used in Marathi, 
Bengah and Hindustani, to 
designate another kind of sea- 
vessel , and this term would be 
pronounced pajaia or pacTiaxa 
m the Dravidian country See 
Olossario, s v pagiiel ] 

Balao (in the sense of ‘ a 
species of rowing vessel ’) 
Sinh balama — Malayal balavi 
— Anglo-Ind balam, baloon, 
balloon ^ — | Mai bdloq [ 

The primary word is the 
Gu] baltxjan , balydihv in Mar - 
Konkani Bengah has bauha 


1 “ With five lancharas (q v ) and 
a dozen baloes he came looking for 
me ” Femfio Pmto ch xv 

“ He gave orders to enter the creeks 
which surround the city even by 
means of baloes, which are small 
vessels ” JoSo de Barros, Dec II, 
IX, 3 

“ D EstevSo de Gama sent SimSo 
Sodrd with eight baloes (which are 
a species of hght vessels) ” Id Dec 

rv, IX, 12 

“ Dom EstevSo sent Pero Barnga and 
Jorge d’Alvarenga, in balSes, to go 
along the ni er to see what they could 
find there ” Caspar Correia, IH, p 
627 . 
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bAlsamo 


BAMBU 


“ All this our men will see for 
themselves in the port of 
Cananor, in which there are 
very large vessels, which the 
Captains will send theil* men to 
see, so that they might give an 
account of everything they 
had seen when they go to 
Portugal, on these ships there 
are no pumps, only some pads 
made of thick cow’s hide, 
tanned in such a way, that 
they last long, and with these 
they bale the water out by 
hand , these pads they call 
baldes (I, p. 123) 

“ Luis de Mello de Mendoza 
set out with his oompamons to 
help at the baldes, with which 
they began to bale out the 
water” (1646) Diogo de Couto, 
Deo. VI , ui, 3. 

Indian dictionary-writers 
give the Portuguese word as 
the original “ Baity, s H 
6a Wi, ‘ a bucket ’, is the Portu- 
guese 6afdc” Hobson-Jobson 
Bdlsamo (balsam, oint- 
ment) Konk bdlsm — Hindust 
balsan — ? Mai balasan (Ar ) 
* jMac , Bug balasdng — Jap 
bdrsan, bdrusamo — Ar bdlsam, 
bahdm, bolasdn, bolsdn 

Baluarte (bulwark) Mai. 


haluvdrdt — Jav baluvdrii, ba- 
lovdrtt, balurti. 

Bambu {bot , Bambusa vul- 
garis , bamboo) Anglo-Ind 
bamboo, [bamboul — Indo-Fr 
hambou ^ 

The origin of the word is 
very obscure Marsden men- 
tions it as a pure Malay word , 
but the common name for it is 
bvluh Crawfurd considers it 
to be a term that belongs to 
the west coast of Sumatra. 
Wilson regards it as commg 
from the Kanarese, and Reeve 
mentions it as such , but the 
usual terms are biduiu (Tulu 
beduru) and gala It appears 
to me that the most probable 
source of the word is the 
Marathi bambu (the same in 
Gujarati), which is the generic 
and common name of the 
plant. 

The form mambu, which 
occurs m the Portuguese 
chromolers, might have been 


1 “ They regarded death as certain 
either from the blows of Bambiis (ht 
‘ from scourges of bamboos’), or from 
perpetual captivity m the prisons of 
Cantom ” Lucena, Bk X, ch 26 
•' He wished to reduce the weight 
by takmg away from the canga (g v ) 
a bambu ” AT Cardim, p 190. 
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46,000 

Total Provincial Eevenne 

6,12,16,000 


Detit /lends 

Bs. 

Driieclts and Advances — Famine 
Itrllcf tiind 

11,30,000 

Trintfen' from 1 amine Belief 

1 und 


tpproprlatlons for Brductlon or 
Atoldnnco of Dthl 

4,77,000 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 

I oral Bodies 

400 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Iramirnj 

30,000 

Depredation Fund for Govent- 
mcnl Presses 

42,000 

Subacntlons from Central Boad 
Doaelopmcnt Account 

2,80,000 

I cans and Adannees by Proainclal 
Goaemments . 

62,64,000 

Adaanecs from Proalncla) Loans 
fund and Goaernment of India 

30,62,000 

Total Debt Heads 

1,02,72,000 

Total Bcvcniic and Becolpts 

0,14,87,000 

C Ordinary 

Opening balnncc4 1 amine Belief 

L Fund .. 

61,42,000 

Grand Total 

0,00 29.000 

DETIMATFD EvrEKDimHE FOE 1931-32 

Direc! Demands on the Revenue 

Land Boaenue 

24,69,377 

Lxcisc 

10,00,930 

Stamps 

1,70,000 

Forest , . . , . 

40,91,474 

Bcglstratlon *■ •• •• 

2,07,874 

lotal . 

79,29,056 

Irrigation 

Ucvenno Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept 

29,06,000 

Other Eevenne expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Be- 
venues • • • • • • 

1,81,000 

1 

30,87,000 
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BANANA 


BANANA 


It IS not known for certain 
when and by whom the word 
‘ banana ’ was mtroduced into 
India, which, according to 
Garcia da Orta, came from 
Guinea “ They also have 
figs in Guinea, where they call 
them bananas ” ^ It appears 
that the term made its entry 


Duarte Barbosa, Lwro p 239 [Hak. 
Soo , ed Longworth Dames, Vol I, 
P 21] 

“ Barinanes which the Portuguese 
call Indian figs ” Pyrard de Laval, 
Voyage., Ifal5 [Hak Soc Vol I, p 
113 ] 

“ He ordered cooked noe to be 
served out there, and this they served 
upon the green leaves of the figuexra 
(‘ the banana-tree ’), which are broad 
hke a sheet of paper ” Caspar 
Correia, I, 17 

^ “ It 18 possible that there is reason 
for this , it can safely be said that 
the word is not Asiatic in ongin, and 
it also does not appear to be 
American ” Conde de Ficalho, Col 
xxii 

" But it 18 the commonest fnut 
which is to be found evervwhere all 
the j'ear round, and in great abund- 
ance, not only in these Indies (West), 
but also in our India, and all over 
Gmnea and Brazil, where it exists, and 
whore we saw more and better 
species than these, and where they call 
them planlanos, and in our India figos, 
and m Brazil bananas ” Padre 
Gabnol Afonso, in Httlorta tragxco- 
maniima, Vol \T:, p 50 


(tbrough the Portuguese 2) m 
the seventeenth century as 
being more appropriate, or, 
rather, to mark the difference 
between the fruit of the Mtisa 
paradtsiaca and of the Miisa 
sapienium, now reduced to 
only one species ^ 

Anglo-India employs gener- 
ally the term ‘ plantain ’, which 
18 a corruption of the Spanish 
plantano, another name for the 
* banana.’ See gotaba 

[Mocquet, Voyages (ed 
1646), calls ‘ bananas ’ fiques 
de platane Watt {The Gom- 
metcial Pioducts of India) 
says “ The name ‘ banana ’ 
IS very seldom used by the 
English m India, though it is 
universal in the fruit-shops of 
England In India all kinds 
are indiscriminately called 
plantains ” Yule quotes 
Robertson Smith, the great 
Arabic scholar, who points out 
that the coincidence of the 
name ‘ banana ’ with the Ar 
handn, ‘ fingers or toes ’, and 
banana, ‘ a smgle finger or toe 

1 “ Books distinguish between the 
Musa sapxenitim or plantam, and the 
Musa paradtsiaca , but it is hard to 
understand where the hne is supposed 
to be drawn ” Hobson-Johson 
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((ovrrvor 

lilt T \r'11 -rr ■'ir 'tonMnilUiiI-r Kt Kfit, 
cr.riT ^^o rn.irt 

'M vn <■ or 'Hr 1 \t< rrnr i ai scti 

Hi' IK-i M' “^Ir \tMnr ) hriol Nclion v a 
(Or '\Ki nr o 1 r . J r 1 

Tt f It'll’' 'Ir I lln liitTri'ln Hio, 
Ti r '■•I.r.w 

'IiM'Trr' 

Tfi' !' P- r « P "li miVh 

Ti t Hr-. 1 G, r li't’rtl, r 't It n 

'irrrrtruT 

CUrf — H\J' Chrtn'lnn Oowin, n t , 

C 1 r . 1 I I 0 “1 

Tircr^-l <r~r (•••■' \ T llolicllton , t f ' 

Pfirr If S'~~c‘T't,a !’ Burtnn.iC'- 

SriVt—tr’ ff-f"ni 0 P ^VAlf rWI, r c ■: 

"^fr-f'-rj/, 1’ 1 roIIofk.ICS 
Pill fi'ic' C I Jon'*, >I t,Clr 

Sfr~r"nty I‘u''ic jro'X* Dfpnrin rnt, (IluilriinQt 
ar i ] oi'’t Jiraur} Jf A Pakfif, Cir 
Pf'Tf'ffrj. 7’ij'fif ircrif Itrparlmtnl [Imyntion 
//r.3fvfl), f ol H cl' t I'ollrrd 1 owvli j , r tt cl , 
c I r 

111 ill' or PrrAtTMriis 

Ccrninif/iotirr 0 / ’^rlltrmertt, Ihredor of J nnJ 
Tlfco'dr, IlfTu'Tar-GtnrTal of Ihrihr, Deaths 
end l/omrif/ and inrpretor Grneral of Itf 
/ 7 ir!fc'ion, CJ C I Kamtclcn, I C 1 
Cli\ef Contorraior of fourit, C A Mnlcolm 
Eicire Comnitrnonfr and Siiperintonaent of 
fitampr, G C F Kainsclcn, I C-f 
Com~rirnoTifT of Ineomt Tax, Khan IJahatlur 
\\ali ■'lulnminad, it a 

Portna’tfT-Gentral. J >' 3Iukcr]l, DA, o n r 
Aocoitnianl Gerifral, 2iJ A Hofeer, M A 
Judirinl CommxtstontT, Jl J Jacl,^on, da, 
Ear-at-Law 

Inrpeiior General of Prisons, Ltcutcnnnt- 
Oalon'l llllam JacLson Powell B t ; 51,5 
IntpeetOT General of Police, Thomap ntnrj 
Jforon) , c ; E 

Diredor of Public Inriruelion, C E W Jones, 
C 1 T , MJA 

Lord DUhop, The Eight Kctcrend Alex Wood, 
M A , 0 B E 

I mpeclor -General of Civil IlotpUals, Col F E 
Wilson, M B , I Ai s 

Director of Public Tlealtli Jlajor C W Gnnpathy, 

IfCMB, VFU , LH6 

Poliilcal Agent, Central Provinces Feudatory States, 
K L B Hamilton, I c 8 
Director of Agriculture, Franeds Joseph Plymcn, 
A 0 c I 

Director of Veterinary Service, Jlajor B. P 
Stirling, F n c V S 

Director of Industries and Pegistrar, Co-operative 
Sontlies, B N. BanerJI, si A 


CiiPP Cojnti'siONFns 

Coloii'l E K T lllot 1800 

l.l'iit Oilon'l 1 K Sp'nc' (OJJinnliii!;) 1SC2 

U Temple iOfirinting) 1802 

Melon'll K Hllot 1803 

j J t, {,iinplH.ll (Officiating) , 1804 

n Temple 1804 

I S Campliell (Officiating) 1805 

n Temple 1805 

J H yiorrii (Officiating) 1807 

r Campbell 1807 

J II Morris (Officiatina) 1808 

Conllrmcd 27th Ma> 1870 
Colonel B H Kcatlnge, \ c , C •= l (Offg ) 1870 

J H Morris, c ' I 1872 

C Grant (Offeiating) 1879 

J II Morris, C 8 r 1879 

\\ B Jones, c s I 1883 

C H T Crosthwaltc (Officiating) 1884 

ConOrmccJ 27th January 1885 
D Fitipatrlc (Q/Ticinliny) 1885 

J W Kclll (OJTieiolinp) 1887 

A Mackenilc, C SJ 1687 

U J Croslhwaltc (Officiating) 1889 

Until 7th October 1889 

J W Ktin (OJiciatiny) 1890 

A P MacPoncll, 0 S l 1892 

J Woodbum.CSl ' Officiating) 1893 

Confirmed let December 1893 
SlrC J Lyall, c s I , K,c I r 1895 

I The Hon blc Mr D C J ibetson, c S I 1898 
„ Sir A H L Fraser, KCSI 

(Officiating) 1899 

Confirmed 0th March 1902 
The Hon’blc Sir J P Henctt, c S 1 , 0 i E 
(Officiating) 1902 

Confirmed Ond ^o\ ember 1903 

Tlie Hon'blo Mr F S P Mj , C S I , K c I E 
(Officiating) 1904 

Confirmed 23rU Deo. 1004 
The Hon’blc Mr J 0 Miller, C s l 1905 

S Ismay, c G I (Officiating) 1908 

UntU 21st October 1900 

AFT Phillips (Officiating) 1907 

Until 24th Slarch 1007 Also from 20lh 
JIn> to 21st November 1909 
The Hon’blc Sir It H Craddock, KCSI 1907 
„ Mr H A Crump, 0 s i 1912 

Sub pro tern from 26th January 1912 
to ICth February 

The Hon'ble Mr W Fox-Strangways, 0 SJ , 

(Sub pro Urn ) . 1912 

The Hon'ble Sir B Robertson,K 0 s l ,0 I E 1912 

„ Mr Crump, 0 s l (Officiating) 1914 

„ Sir B Robertson, K 0 s r 1914 

„ Sir Frank George Sly, K C s J , 

I 0 s 1919 

GOVEBNOBS 

H E Sir Frank Sly, K C SJ 1920 

H E Sir Montagu Butler, Kt , 0 b , 0 J e., 

0 70 , CBE 1'' 
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BANDOLA 


BANEAN 


proclamation ’) Konk hdvd , 
vem. terms ddngoro, dandoro 
— Tet , Gal hdndu 

Bandola (a shonlder-belt) 
Mai , Mac , Bug. handdla, 
handdla — Ach banddla 

[Banean, Banian (a Jain 
trader, and especially of the 
Province of Gujarat or Cam- 
bay) Anglo-Ind Banyan ^ 
The word was adopted from 
Gu] vdniyo, smg , vaniyd, pi 
(which form appears to be the 

1 [ “ And in this kingdom (of 
Gnzerate) there is another sort of 
Heathen -whom they call Baneanes, 
who are great merchants and traders 
This people eats neither flesh 
nor fish, nor anythmg subject to 
death , they slay nothing, nor are they 
wilhng even to see the slaughter of 
any animal ” Duarte Barbosa, 
The Book, ed. Longworth Dames, Vol 
I,p 110 ] 

[“ the Banlanes of Cambaia 
which observe Pythagoras lawe ” 
Lmscboten, Voyage (Hak. Soc ), Vol 
I. p 223 ] 

[“ The banlani are a certam class 
of Hmdus who eat neither flesh nor 
fish, and consume gram, vegetables, 
milk, and a great deal of butter 
If the talk is of buamess, they give a 
read\ answer, and are such strong 
arithmeticians that m the shortest 
time they can make any sort of calcu- 
lation, never making a mistake of 
a single figure They hold it a sm to 
loll an\ animal ” Manucci, Siorta do 
Magor, I, pp 155-156 ] 


immediate source of the Port, 
word) , which itself comes from 
the Sansk vanij, ‘ a trader 
and vamj-jaTia, ‘ a tradesman’ 
Yule thinks that it is probable 
that the Portuguese found the 
word already in use by the 
Arab traders Among the 
humours of philology might 
be mentioned P P Vmcenzo 
Maria’s (1672) explanation that 
the Portuguese called the 
Hindu traders of Gujarat 
Bagnani, “ because of the fre- 
quency and superstition with 
which they washed themselves 
throughout the day Bagndre 
m Itahan means ‘ to bathe 
The early European travellers 
applied the term to the follow- 
ers of the Hindu religion 
generally The old Portuguese 
writers, with the exception of 
da Orta, say that “ all the 
baneanes follow the doctrme of 
Pythagoras ”, whereas the 
truth IS that Pythagoras drew 
a large part of his doctnne 
from India There is a third 
sense in which the term is or 
was used in Calcutta, viz , of 
an Indian broker who is gener- 
ally attached to European 
business houses in India 

One compound in which, 
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Elected Me^ibeps 

4 — Members elected from the Central Provincet 


Eame 


CoasUtiiency 


3tr Balraj Jaiswara 

Jlr Daduram 

3Ir Badri Pmrad Pujan 

Jlr Chunnu 

3Ir C B PanUi 

Lala Jalnaraln 

llr T J Kedar 

Mr Sheoprasad Pande\ 

Pandit Kashi Prasad Panda 
llr Gokulchand Slngal 
Mr DuUchand 

Ral Sahib Dadu Dwarkanatli Singh 

Chondharl Malthnlal 

Mr iVaman Yado Deshmukh 

Jlr Anjore Bao Klrdutt 

Pandit Kamsanehl Gaurha 

Khan Sahib F F Tarapore 

Tile Hon’ble 3Ir Gajadliar Prasad Jaisnal 

Mr Gopalrao Eambliau Joshi 

iir Arjunlal 

Seth Sneolal 

Mr Chanda n Lai 

Mr Ganpat Kao Shanker Kao DeshmhlJi 

Kao Bahadur K S Kayudu 

Mr Shivramprasad Sultanprasad Tiwari 

Mr K S Dube 

3Ir Vinayak Damodar Kolte 

Klian Bahadur JI M MuUna 

Mr litikliarAil 

The Hon’bic Mr S M A Klz\ i 
Mr SrcdHitazarAll 
Mr Mahomed Yusuf Sliarcef 
Beohar Gulah Sing 

Thakur Manmohan Singli 

Mr D T Mangahnoortl 

3rr L H BarUett 

Seth Thakurdas Go\erdhandas 


Jubbulporc Citj, Kon Muliammadan (Urban; 
Jubbuipore Dhislon (Urban) 

Chhattlsgarh Division (Urban) 

Kerbudda Division (Urban) 

Xagpur City-cum-Kampteo 
Do do 

Xagpur Division (Lrban) 

Jubbuipore Distnet (South) Kon Muhammadan 
fEural) 

Tubbulpore District (Korth) 

Damoli District 
Saugor District 
Seonl District 
Mandla District 
Eaipur District (Kortii) 

Kalpur District (South) 

Bilaspur District 
Drug District 
Hoshangabad District 
Klmar District 
Karsinghpur District 
Chhlndwara District 
Betul District 
Kagpur District (West) 

Wardha District 
Wardha TahsU 
Clhanda District 
Bhandara District 
Balagliat District 

Jubbuipore Divtsion (Kural), Muinmmadan 
(Kural) 

Cliiattisgarh Division (Kural) 

JTcrbudda Division (Kural) 

Nagpur Division (Kural) 

Jubbuipore and Nerhudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies 

Nagpur and (Kihattisgarh Landliolders 
Nagpur University 

Central Provinces and Bcrar Mining Association 
Central Provinces Commerce and Indugtrj 


B — Members from Berar 
Sir Vitlnl Bandhuji Chaohal 
Mr K A Kanltkar 

Tile Hon’ble Dr Panjabrao Shamrao Deshmukli 

Mr Motlrao Bajlrao Tida k e 

Kao Sahib Uttamrao Sltaramjl Path 

Mr Sridhar Govind Sapkal 

!Mr Namdeo Sadasheo Path 

Mr Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao Kajurkar 

Mr Yadav JIadhav Kale 

Mr Tukaram Shanker Path 

Mr Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 

Mr Ganpat Sitaram Malv i 

Mr Syed Moblnur Kahman 

Mr Muzaffar Husain (Deputv President) 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Kaham Beg 
ilr Balkrishna Ganesh Khapardc 
Kao Bahadur (Jajanan Kamchandra Kothare 


nominated after election 

East Bcrar (AIunlLlpal) Non Jluliamraadan 
(Urban) 

■West Bcrar (Municipal) 

Amraoti (Central) Non Muliammadan (Kural) 
Amraotl (East) 

Amriotl (West) 

Akola (East) 

Akola (North-West) 

Akola (South) 

Budana (Central) 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon) 

Yeotmal (Last) 

Yeotmal (M cst) 

Berar piunlcipal) ■Vfulnmnndan (Lrl'vn) 

East Bcrar (Kural), Muhammadan (Kural) 

Best Bcrar (Kuril) 

Berar Ijndholdcrs sipccml Conatitucode*. 

Bcrar Commerce and Industrv 
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BAPTIZAR 


BARRIGA 


some of the words seems 
to indicate that their source is 
English 

Baptizar (to baptise) 
Smh bavtisdr Tcamnavd (lit. 

‘ to make to baptize ’) In 
Konkam the common expres- 
sion is bavtijm Aivurik, ‘ to give 
baptism 

Baralhar (to shuffle cards) 
Konk bdrdlhdr karunk — Tet 
bardlha , vern term kdkul 

Baralho (a pack of cards) 
Konk. bdrdlh — ^ Mar , Gu]., 
Pers (accordmg to Molesworth) 
bardt — * Tel baredo In Ma- 
rathi and Persian it means 
' one of the suits of cards, se- 
quence of cards ’ 

The origin of the Portuguese 
word 18 uncertain. Spanish 
has baraja Hindi and Hindu- 
stani, more allied to Persian, 
do not use bardt Gkinpphd, 
used in the Indian languages 
for ‘a pack of cards’, is of 
Persian origin 

Barba (beard) Mai barba 
(Haex) , vern term jdngut 

Barca9a (a big bark or 
boat) Konk , Gu] barkas — 
Malayal varkkas — Ar bar- 
kus ^ 

^ “ He boarded a big barca 9 a ” 
Hiogo de Couto, Dec. jv, o 


Barqueta (a small bark) 
M-QX barkatd “A small barque 
or boat, the same as barkin or 
barquinha ” Molesworth 

Barquinha (a small boat) 
Mar barkin “ A httle barque 
or boat of a particular des- 
cription Barkui),i (current 
m the Malwan-prdnt) A small 
kind of hodi or planked boat.” 
Molesworth ^ 

Barracas (a rude shelter, 
hut, tent). Tel bdikdsn , 
barkdsu 

Barriga (belly) Mol 
banga, camphor of medium 
quality ® See cabeca and pe 

“ But the men of the barcagas and 
galleys, which now here, now there 
were firing their guns ” Id , Deo 
Vm, 1, 35 

^ “ He himself earned Dom 
Andr6 m the barquinha to the shore ” 
Booarro, Deo XIII, p 4S6 

2 Garoin da Orta says (Col xii) 
“The Hindus, Banians, and Moors, 
who buy this article, divide it into 
four kinds, viz , Cabeca (‘ head ’), peito 
(‘ breast ’), pernas {' legs ’) emd pi 
(‘foot’) ’’ And Conde de Fioalho 
makes the following comment 
" Rumphius (Herbarium AmboineuBe) 
also describes the quahties according 
to which it IS classified big pieces, 
each approximately as big as a nail, 
they call Oabessa, which he says means 
‘ head ’ , grams or very tbm layers are 
called Barriga, or ‘ stomach ’ , and the 
kind in the form of powder or m very 
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Malio'iiMan: ta-t Illndns on commnna] llnw 
The lllnluf klllol In ‘>\Tniiatln with their 
CO rrllc'onl'-t' In the Viinjih demanded the 
rcnnloa of the ad-nlnt'tcre<l distr'ets of the 
r*ovInci Tiifn the Punjah or, If tint were not 
attilnalde then the rLaclnq of the Jndlrlal 
ndinlnlrtnMon cl the rroalnecundcrtho Punjab 
niph Court at I-ahore dhe 'lahomcdana on 
theoihcrlnnd claimed the rlcht of their Prorlncc 
te n statn* correspondint, vilh that cnjoaeel ba 
o*hcr Proadnees o' India and to Immediate re 
forma Inltlaflnc and proaldinc for pro^rcaanlons 
that line Ihclllnltn nreued that a 'cparate 
Pathan Proaineo on the 1 ronllcr avould came 
a danperoua wntlmcntal dlaplonfrom the rc't of 
India, with leanintrs toaearls the nllie<l racial 
element* outside llrlthh India ’Jhcnn>mcrlo 
that aans that a contented Pathan Proalnce 
would be a aaluable buttress apainst hostile 
Itcllnp aero'* the larder The Committee s dc 
liberation* ended In dUaprccmcnt.thc tavo llindu 
m'-mber? wntlnp each a separate report faaonr 
able to the lllniln amaapo'nt aircada caplaincd, 
end the majorlta of the Commit tee, comp-lscd 
of all Its other members rccommendinp ndaancc 
on a Proadnclal basis Their principal recom- 
mendations wen. for — 

Pctcntlon of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit In charpe of a minor 
administration under the Go'cmmcntof India , 

Larla creation of a legislative Council for 
the Se'tled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber ol Council and illnlstcr. 


"if ra ami early murrinpc arc among them 
i Doth the birth and denth-rntes of the IToadnce 
nro nbnormnlla loav The birth rate in the 
admlnl'U real districts, according to the last 
avallahl" ofUclal reports, U 23 3 and the death- 
rate 21 n 

Tlic dominant langtmpc of the Proalnce is 
Pnshtti and the population contains scacral 
'inpiinl strata The most Important sections 
of the population, botii ntimoricallv and bj 
social position, are the Pathans Tliey oaan 
a a era large proportion of the land In the ad 
mlnisbrcd districts and arc the ruling race 
of the tribainrea to the avest Tlierc Is a long 
list of Pjllian, lialuch, Rajput and other tribal 
dlaKions Gurkluas have rcccntla settled In the 
Proalnce Tlie Mahoraedan tribes constitute 
almost the wliole pojiulatlon, Illndus amounting 
to onia 3 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions 

Under the North-West Frontier Proalnce 
I Laav and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
' goaerns all questions regarding successions, 
bcirotlial, marriage, diaorcc, the separate 
properta of avomcn, dower, wills, gifts, parti 
I tlons, lamlK relations such ns adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti 
' intlons, proaided that the enstom be not con- 
trara to justice, cqulta or good conscience 
In these matters the ilahomcdan or Hindu law 
Is applied only In the absence ol special 


Apimlntmcnt of a second Judicial Commla- , 
eloEic aahich Itas since been sanctioned and ' 
rcfcrui of the jiiOldal administration In 
various directions, Including Interchange 
of olliccrs with the Punjab, so that the mem- ' 
ben of the Service In the smaller Proaince 
should liaae the adaantage of experience In the 
larger one 

‘If (concluded the ilajorlty) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed scU determination and 
clvcn ucopo lor that sell-dcaelopmcnt avitbln 
the In lian Hraplrc under the Reforms Sclicine | 
aftrr ’-hich ft is no'v stria Inp we arc assured . 
tha. vith a contented Frontier population 
India lan face avith calm resolution the future 
that t le I rentier has In store for her " 

The People, 

The total population of the K -W F P (19J1) 
is 4,082,683, made up as follows — 

Pjizara 009,030 

Trans-Indus Districts 1,733,744 

Trans-Border Area 2,2o9,305 

This last figure is estimated There arc 
only jOl 3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 malts in rural 
areas 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained In the K -W F P any 
more than In otlier parts of Korthem India 
where It also appears The discrepancy Is greater 
here than In any other Province of India There 
le no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls In Infancy has any effect In causing the 
putDomenon On the other hand, the female 
popslation has to face many trials which are 
Unknown to men The evils of unskilled mid- 


Climatc, Flora and Fauna 

The climatic conditions of the H -W F P 
which Is malnh the mountainous region, but 
Includes the Fesbawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dora Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, arc extremely diversified The latter 
district Is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate In summer and Intcnsclv 
cold in winter The nlr is generally dry and 
lienee the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S -W Monsoon season, 
when moisture Is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other In winter, when storms from Mesopo 
tamla, Persia and the Caspian DK-trlcts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply arc precarious and not Infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall falls 
almost entirely The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dcra Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occairs In an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
waite “ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day Washing is an Impossible 
luxury It Is jiossiblu In the hot 

weather to ride thlrtv ndles and neither henr 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire *’ 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, In 
H^ara, which flows into the Jhclum, the 
whole tcrrltorv drains Into the Indus The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
Jungle of the south eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain v alleys 
Tigers used to abound in the fofests hnt are 
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(p 237) “ And for two 

■ffarazes (‘porters ’) two 'pardaus 
each per month, and four 
tangas for bata ” The editor of 
Botelho’s Tombo do Estado da 
India, Rodrigo Felner, remarks 
that bata appears to stand for 
bate, 1 e , ‘ paddy’, or ‘ rice m 
the husk’ But there is no 
error in the text , because 
bate IS itself a corruption of 
bata, (a), Marathi-Konkam bhdt 
Kanarese bhatta ^ But the 
author does not use the word 
in this sense, but in that of 
‘ ration ’, as is seen from the 
text and the item that follows 
“ And for the chief gunner, 
thirty eight thousand nine 
hundred and twenty reis per 
year, inclusive of mantimento ” 
In this case, bata is the same 
as the Hindust bhata, bhatta, 
or bhata , Mar bhatta bhata, or 
bhdtem , Konk bhatem 

Reeve says that bhatta is 
a Kanarese corruption of a 
Sansk word, which cannot be 
other than bhakta, ‘ food ’ m 
general, and ‘ cooked rice ’ 

cruzados towards mantimento, cash 
m hand ” Gaspar Correia, n, p 267 
1 Cf the Portuguese cafe or (cafo) 
from \ata (‘ catechu ’), bitele from 
tettila (‘bet-el-leaf’) 


in particular, which is the 
principal diet of the Indian 
people ^ In this last accepta- 
tion bhdt (masc ) is current m 
Hindustani and Marathi , but 
m Konkani it is less used than 
Sit , in Sinhalese bhakta, batta, 
and bat 

With the lapse of time bhdt 
(neut ) came to be the prevail- 
ing name in Marathi and Kon- 
kani of ‘ rice in the husk ’ and 
of the ‘ rice-plant ’ itself, sup- 
planting other terms like sal, 
dhdn , it then passed into 
Kanarese and was found side 
by side with the vernacular 
nUlxi ^ 

Naturally, bhdt m its two- 
fold meamng, of ‘ cooked rice ’ 
and ‘ rice in the husk ’, did not 
take long to designate, first, 
‘ ration of cooked noo ’, then, 
‘ uncooked rice ’ or ‘ money 
to buy the allowance of un- 
cooked rice ’, and finally, 
‘ food-stuffs, allowances, gra- 
tuities ’ And to denote these 

1 “ In Calicut there is little nee, 
which 18 the chief mantimento (‘ staple 
food’), as wheat is among us” 
Castanheda I, oh 73 

- Nifi IS used in the Port dialect of 
Malacca, and C&ndido de Figueiredo 
mentions it as a term old and inedited 


Xor!Ji']Vcsf Frontier Province 


IrtfT'rJ til'*! crinl^ftl anl rHll nrl rrxrnnr 
5 tw-f-t, 3 I -.1 sn- Rtt b n-itvtj 1'11'iTf, 

n\rni'' ivrtrrra 

vo^» i-tMU At^ Iti cHtY'" oI 
<-• 1 t1*s (• ~i (r— -'1 Mp- •» Tlir \ll 
I C' f'^nrs"' <■*'»* tf of rnur pirt« 

rt It -n* )*■ Hr R-ioir til" I'A'hati* 

l(i f V'- a« A »■»“ b 1 rilt It to t i~,r ritnt iiVrn 
t r ts* v) 'r'l It }i'! t to~'-‘’ 't l'\ 111*' tb* 
o' H‘'i'’t'r' A*' ' r.n'l'-'l a-o i n . roal or Imacl* 
•'-■•T ''o‘'-*n n"rVp j i(y-al ro^rmnofit 

‘ Rt l>o-a In tVio totrn* TIi'Tr a'r 

s'tT iMi'r''' t'-i,*t't T1 - db'rlrt It th'* tinll 
fo" t-otirRl a-I rxltiratlonal a^mlnlf 

t-itloT aM tbo o' lI-RtT t'a" lnrlnl>-t n 1)1« 

rjr* Cap— j-votr"-* of i'o’iro n riill Siirrooti 
I'l" <= p^'f- /--iV-i of Jail onl A IH'Tlcl 
Irf7>-oV' of ooit •pii'" Trot Inco form* 
A f Inr tio-al rlrcb 60'1 onU 
tn« 'ore* dlvlt'm 'hat of IlnTriri Tliorr 
fa- fnr (5lrItIo-'f o' 111'- Ito-dtnnd Rullillnrc 
r'R-^i of t’ o rnhiic WfrkA Department, 
each nri-*er an 1 aeoniive I nrlnerr The 
frtlr-'ffn Departn'-nt of the p \V D ft fn 
r'lR'pe of a Chief Pnrlnecr, Irrlenllon, 
'•ho I* nl'T r^-r^rlo “^ero-Iarv to the Chief 
Com'-l'ilon'r Ttie nf5mInL'‘ra‘Ion of flit 
r'rll polio- fo'fie of the dlt'rlclA Is tested In 
an Intp-Co* f(rn'*al There Is a sp^'Chl 
feroe o' Jro-.Mer Con«tahnLara Tlie revenue 
and erp"vll*t:*e of the Proalnce art vrhollv 
Irap-rlnJ Of the Acencles onla Ktirram and 
Toclii Vall'v pat land rerenne to the Rrltlsh 
GoTt-nmenl Tlic revenue admlnl«‘ ration of 
all five ndmlnU'e'od districts Is controlled 
bv the p./\enne CommL'sloner For the ad- 
ministration of eh 11 and criminal Justice there 
arc tsro Chll and Se««Iont districts, cacli 
P'eslded over by a District and Sessions 
Judee The tiro Judicial Commisjloners are the 
controlling authorltv In the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts arc the 
hlchert criminal and appellate tribunals In this 
Province The Improvement! needed to brine 
the Judicial admlnW ration up-to-date, In accord 
avith the croavth of the busIncM of admlnlrtri- 
tlon, arc dealt with In the Inquiry Committee's 
report to arhlcl' refereneo was made above 

A Governor’s Province —In January 1932 
It was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was garct'ed, 
subject to the following modlficatlonB — 

(0) tliat the number of members of the 
Lerf'latlvc Connell shall bo forty , 

(1) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Es CO.OOO, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Its 42,000, and 

(c) that Section 08 of the said Act shall cease 
to liavc effect In Its application to the Province 
This notlflcatlon shall have effect from sucb 
date or dates In respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified 

Electoral rules were notified In February 1932 
The Administration 
The principal officers In the present 
Administration are — 

Agent to the Governor General and Chi^ Com 
mUtioner, The Hon’blo Eleut -Col Sfr Ealph 
Griffith, Kt , C I E., (Assumed charge 10th 
Sept 1931) 


I 5 I 


I'ft ml frri'Muf, tilHIii N II P.iirpc 
hrtxr’r f II rt,irit'iiri, 11 J Gould, r 'I O , c I , 
I r *■ 

ftiftciif G(,j>i J 1 / tuner, T If i; 1 ri-' r, cir 

0 n r I r s 

Id/i/i nn! Jti ItVinl C oco/jufioficr, Khan Dilmdur 
‘-n h.dilln Ivlnu Ii A , ll Ii 
t r rn’ie forint' f toner, 1 I-'tlt f ol >I 1 lUC 
'■f-re‘nr^ tr> Chief Cun, mi'Unh'r, C H Gldncv, 

1 C s 

bn ter '•r-re'.rrv to Chief Commireioner, Capt 
II A llariu.' 

irtii’anl rmancial Seeretarg to Chief Cowmir- 
tioner. Pal Eah'uliir I_ali (liuiil Lai 
In'ian Pennial ^r'lr’ant In Chief Coniiinr 
netrer, Klian ‘'ililb IlaJI GuKm Xaqshband 
Klnn 

^eerCan/, Pii’hc IforX/ Department Put Wine' 
and Poadt Dranch, Colonel II S Gaskcll, 
n •- o , n.E 

'^eereiary, Pa’Aie II orlx Department, Irrigation 
Jlrareh, } If Durlltt, Cir, OBE 
Chief Mfdical Officer, I \eut .Co\ C I Erlerley, 
c I r . I M s 

Illtpeeinr General of Police, J II Adam, 0 B 1 ; 
Commandant, Prontier Conetab'ilnn/, V A Short 
Director of PiiWic Iicinieiwn, J II Towli , i r S , 
K A 

Superintendent, Archrrologieal Sunrj, Frontier 
Circle, J I Bhklfton 

Distnet and 8«*ionA Judge, J Almond, 
Par at-7,aw, i c S (Pethtwar) 

K P Arbab all Muhammad Klian (Derajat) 
Political Agent' 

Captain M P Unv, J)lr Swat and Chitral 
Major J \\ Tliomson-GIovcr, cBE.Klnber 
Captain K C Packman Korth, ttaxlrlstan 
Capt P P Po's Hurst, jr c , Kurrnra 
Ilrovct-JIaJor H H Johnson, sr vr , South 
Mnzirlstnn 

Deputy Commu'ionen 
A J Hopklnson, ICS, Hazara 
O K Caroe, ics I’csliawar 
Lieut -Col EMC Xoel, cie, DSO, Dora 
LsinaU Khan 

L M HD Pest, ode, M C , I C S , Kohat 
Captain IV P Campbell, Bannu 

Pormer Chief Commusioners 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold Deane, K C S I , 
from 9th Xovember 1901 to 3rd June 1908 
Died 7th July 1908 

Llcutcnant-Coloncl Sir George Poos-Keppel, 
OCIE.KCSi, from 4th June 1908 to 9tb 
September 1019 

The Hon’blc Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.0 s l , 
K C I E , from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K 0 v o , 
C B I , I C 3 , from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Horatio Xorman Bolton, 
K.0 IE, OST, ICS, from 7th July 1923 to 
30th Aprn 1930 

The Hon’ble Sir Stcuart Pears, K c l E , C s l , 

I C.S , from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931 
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The sweet potato {Convol- 
vulus batatas), native of 
America, was introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, to- 
gether with its name in the 
place of origin, which some of 
the languages preserved, whilst 
others replaced it with vernac- 
ular ones Subsequently, the 
English imported the ordinary 
potato {Solamim tuberosum ) , 
and this as Yule and Burnell 
observe robbed the former of 
its name The Portuguese m 
India must have distinguished 
the one kind from the 
other by the names batata doce 
(‘sweet potato’), and batata de 
Surrate (‘ Surat potato ’) or 
Inglesa (‘ Enghsh potato ’) , 
and the vernacular languages 
must have restricted the use 
of the name batata to one 
species or the other. 


" There ib another which prodhces 
tubers similar to the small Enghsh 
potatoes ’ (In Agricultor Indiana, 
of B F da Costa, EE, p 339 ) In the 
island of St Nicholas, Cape Verde, 
thej also speak of batata inglesa (See 
Jour Geo Soc Lisb , 3rd ser , p 
354 ) In the Island of Madeira, the 
sweet potato is called batata, and the 
other kind semxlha Spanish uses 
batala of the sweet-potato, and the 
kitchen \ariety it calls patata 


Bate (‘ rice in the husk ’ , 
also ‘ growing rice ’) Anglo- 
Ind battee or batty , formerly 
used in the south of India, 
now supplanted by faddy 

The source-word is the 
Marathi-Konkani bhdt See 
bata ^ 

The Anglo-Indian faddy 
IB from the Malay fdd%, Jav 
port, which Crawfurd identifies 
with bate and seems to think 
that the Malayo-Javanese word 
may have come from India 
with the Portuguese But 
Yule and Burnell think “ this 
18 impossible, for the word 
pail, more or less modified, ex- 
ists in aU the chief tongues of 
the Archipelago, and even in 
Madagascar, the connection of 
which last with the Malay 
regions certainly was long 
prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese ” 

1 “ (At Ba 9 aim) the mura (ff ti ) of 
batee, which is noe m the husk, con- 
tains three candis ” Antdmo Nunes, 
Ltvro dos Pesos, p 40 

“From this nee which they call 
bate, the kingdom is called Batecalou, 
which 18 mterpreted as me anin g ‘ the 
Kingdom of Rice ’ ” JoSo de Barros, 
Dec III, 11 , 1 

" In the fields (of Ceylon) there is 
plenty of nee, which they call bate ” 
Lucena, Bk II, oh 18 
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hawk”, Haex) — Ar. battariya, 
ship’s bridge ^ 

Bau (a trunk, box) Konk 
hau , vern term — Gu] 

bau, bdvuTh. — Hmdust bdold 
— Gal baban bau “ 

PBazar (a permanent market 
or street of shops) Mai 
(bazar, according to Bikkers), 
Low Jav , Sund , Mad , Batt. 
pdsar — Mac pdsai a — Bug 
pdsa — Tet , Gal bdsar 

‘ From Persian bazar, a per- 
manent market or street of 
shops The word has spread 
westward into Arabic, Turkish, 
and, m special senses, into 
European languages, and east- 
ward into India, where it has 
generally been adopted into 
the vernaculars ” Hobson- 
J obson 

But Dr Heyligers says that 
in the Malayan languages it 
was probably introduced by 
the Portuguese, who might 
have received it from the 
people of the Levant or from 

1 “ The other day they dealt with 
the manner of directing bateria 
against the fortress ” Bocarro, Dec 
Xni,p 643 

2 " A small bauU valued at a thou- 
sand and five hundred reis ” (1601) 

A Tom&s Fires, in Jour Oeo Soc 
Ltsb , 10th ser , p 724 


the Moors of the Iberic penin- 
sula, “ because it is not at all 
probable that before that time 
Persia had commercial rela- 
tions with the Far East ” But 
the Arabs and the Indians had 
such relations, and they must 
have been then employing the 
word Dr Sohuchardt’s con- 
jecture IS that the Malays re- 
ceived it from Southern India 
“ The people of Kling (Kalmga, 
on the Coromandel Coast) car 
Tied on a big trade with the 
Archipelago before the arrival 
of the Europeans ” Rigg ^ 

Joao de Sousa observes that 
bazar is an old word in Portu- 
guese but little known, and 
Simao Botelho (1564) explains 
what the bazar of Chaul is 
‘ The rent of the bazar, that 
IS ot the shops wheie things 

1 The old Portuguese writers when 
speaking of Malacca frequently men- 
tion Qiiehns, mercadores Qndtns 
{' Quebn merchants ’) and the Quelin 
quarter of the City 

IQuehn is the Portuguese trans 
hteration of KShng, the name apphed 
in the Malay countries to the Tamil 
traders settled in those parts The 
Anglo-Indian form is *Khng’ “The 
name is a form of Kalmga, a very 
ancient name for the region known as 
the “ Northern Circars” Hobson Job 
son ] 
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and weights of India {Lyvro dos 
Pesos da Ymdia e asi Medi- 
das e Moedas), says that 
monies exhibit such vanations 
that it IS impossible to wnte 
anything certain about them 
To have an approximate idea 
of the coins mentioned either 
m the text or the citations, it 
will be useful to know that in 
the early sixteenth century, 
for purposes of account, a tanga 
hranca^ equivalent to 120 reis, 
was divided into 4 bargamns, 
and each bargamm into 24 
leaes, and each patdao mto 5 
tangas For 6a? ganim sec 
Hobson-Jobson, «. v bargany] 

Beatilha (the name of a kind 
of muslin) Anglo- Ind betteela, 
beatelle — Mai bitila ^ 

1 “ From Chnul and Dnbul the^ 
bring thither great store o£ betrames 
and beatilhas ” Duarte Barbosa, p 
275 [Hak Soo.ed Longworth Dames. 
Vol I, p 129 Bcirame is a very fine 
cotton stuff — cahco — in vanous 
colours, formerly produced m India 
It IS the Pers bairam, bairarni ] 

“Very finely woven pieces of bea- 
tilha from Bengal ” A.ntonio Tenreiro, 
Itinerario, oh xvn 

“ There are other kinds of fabrics 
which are made near the suburbs of 
Masuhpataii m the country of the 
King of Golconda, and these pieces are 
called Betilles ” Tavernier, Voyages 
(1070), \,p 201 


[Yule thinks that the Sp or 
Port beahlla or beatilha, ‘ a 
veil’, is derived, accordmg to 
Cobarruvias, from “certain 
beatas, who invented or used 
the like” Beata is a reltgieiise 
Compare the modern Enghsh 
use of ‘ nun’s veiling ’ Crooke 
quotes from the Madras Admin 
Man Oloss p 233 to show 
that beatilha is the same as 
what 18 known at present 
undei the name of ‘ organdi ’ ] 

Bebado (a drunkard) Konk 
bebdo , vem terms sarekdr 
(which likewise signifies ‘ a 
hquor-seller ’), sard piyetalo, 
saro'ldglalo , and similar others 
Bebdul, a sot Bebdikdy, 6e6- 
depan, drunkenness — Sinh 
bebaduva, bebaduvu, bebadda, 
bebayiyd , vern terms bimat- 
kardya, bonayd, viri Bebedu- 
kdma, drunkenness 

Beijoim, benjoim (a kind 
of incense, derived from the 
resin of the Styra% benzoin, 
Dryander, m Sumatra) Anglo- 
Ind benzoin, ben'jamin Indo- 
Fr benjoin ^ [See Hobson- 

1 “There js here much lac, and 
beijoim of two kinds, white and 
black ” Roteiro da Vtagem de Vasco 
da Qama, ed 1838, p 112 

“ In the inland country beijoim is 
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BERINGBLA 


B^ITELE 


The word is originally Sans- 
krit {bhantdkl), brought to the 
Spanish Peninsula by the 
Arabs and carried by the 
Portuguese, with the vegetable 
from India, to Malacca See 
Hobson- J obson 

[Yule says that probably 
there is no word of the 
kind which has undergone 
such extraordinary variety of 
modifications, whilst retaining 
the same meamng, as this 
“The Skt is bhantdkl, H 
bhdntd, batgan, baingan, P 
badtngdn, badtlgdn, Ar badxn- 
'jdn. Span alb ei eng ana, beien- 
gena, Port benngela, bringiela, 
bnngella, Low Latin melan- 
golus, meiangolus, Ital melan- 
gola, melanzana, mela insana, 
French aubergine (from alher- 
engena), melongene, meiangene, 
and provincially belingine, 
albergaine, albergine, albergame 
It looks as if the Skt 
word were the original of all 
The H baingan again seems to 
have been modified from the 

goas winch are like Berengelas ” P 
Baltfisnr Afonso (1685) in Jour Qco. 
Soc Insb , 4th ser , p 376 [We have 
not heen able to identify manguegoas 
Portuguese dictionanes do not men- 
tion It ] 


P badingdn, [or, as Platt 
asserts, direct from the Skt 
vanga, vangana, ‘ the plant of 
Bengal ’,] and baingan also 
through the Ar to have been 
the parent of the Span beren- 
gena, and so of all the 
European names except the 
English ‘ egg-plant ’ ”] 

B6tele, b6tel, betle, betere, 
betre {bot , the betel , the leaf 
of the Piper betel) Anglo-Ind 
betel — Indo-Fr betel 

From the Malayal veUila 
“ All the names which are not 
Portuguese are Malabar 
(Malayalam). For instance 
betre, chuna, which is lime, 
mayanato, which means washer- 
man , patamar, a courier ” 
Garcia da Orta, Col lix ^ 
[ed Markham, p 477 The 
Malayal veitila is itself a com- 
pound of vei u * simple or 
mere,’ and ila, ‘ leaf,’ i e , 
‘ simple or mere leaf ’ The 
Neo-Aryan languages also use 

1 “ This betele we call folio Indio, 
(‘the Indian leaf’) , it is ns broad as 
the leaf of the plantain herb ” Duarte 
Barbosa, p 28G [Hak Soc , ed Long- 
worth Dames, Vol I, p 168 The 
* plantain herb ’ referred to is the 
Plantago lanceolata, the common 
plantain weed, and not the Indian 
plantain or banana ] 



Aden, 
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appointed and in 1004-05 the boundarj of the 
Hinterland or Protectorate, as it now began 
to bo called, was demarcated It was agreed 
on the one side that the Aden authorities should 
have no dealings with any Indigenous ruler 
under Turkish suzerainty beyond the boundary 
then fixed, and on the other, that the Turks 
should not concern themselves with affairs 
Inside that boundary Matters continued 
thus until the outbreak of the Great 'War In 
191-1, when the Turks Invaded the ftotectorate 
and endeavoured to blockade the Settlement 
For strategic reasons the direction of opera- 
tions against this menace was transferred 
from Armv Headquarters In India to the 
London ll^ar Office In 1917 and control of 
political relations witli the Aden tribes and 
rulers neccssarils accompanied this strategic 
transfer The cl\ll Administration of the 
Settlement as part of the Borabaj Presidency 
was In no wav affected bj this change After 
the war it was suggested tliat this too might be 
transferred, but the Indian Go\cmmcnt object- 
ed and the project was dropped Matters 
remained there, until 1927, uhen after 
much correspondence about the Incidence of 
Aden expenditure, the arrangements of 1917, 
originally adopted as a war measure, were 
confirmed, and ndmlnlstrathc as ucU as 
strategic control of tlie units composing the 
Aden garrison was also vested In His Majesty’s 
Government 

The present position, therefore. Is — 

(1) The Aden Settlement to which Indian 
Interests are confined, remains part of British 
India, included In the Bombay Presidency 

(2) The affairs of the Protectorate, In which 
India is not concerned, are dealt with by the 
Besldcnt, who is also chief executive officer of 
the Settlement and Ckjmmandcr-ln-Chlef of the 
forces, under orders from the Colonial Office In 
london 

(3) Administrative and strategic control of 
the military and air forces In Aden Is under the 
War Office In London 

The Ecsldent Is consequently imder three 
authorities, namely — 

(1) The Government of Bombay, 

(2) The Government of India, and 

(3) His Majesty’s Government in London, 
an arrangement which makes smooth and 
efficient working very difficult 

The area of the Settlement of Aden 
is 75 square miles, the xwpalatlon 


about 53,000 Tlic nclal composition of the 


population Is as under — 

Arabs 31,612 

Indians 6,594 

Jews 4,408 

Somalis 0,551 

Miscellaneous 4,807 


Total 63,032 


The Island of PerJm has an area of about 5 
square miles and a population of 2,076 The 
Aden Protectorate comprises an area of about 
0,000 square miles and has an estimated popu- 
lation of 656,400 

Admmwtration. — The chief executive officer 
(t e , the Resident and Commandcr-In-Chlef) 
has under him tlwee Assistant Residents, the 
first and the third being officers of the Indian 
Political Department, and the second, an officer 
appointed by the Colonial Office In London, who 
Is also the Protectorate Secretary, Judicial work 
la performed by a Judicial Assistant who Is a 
member of the Indian CivU Service and Is an 
Additional Sessions Judge The Police are 
under the control of an officer of the Indian 
Police Servlet The Island of Pcrlm Is also 
under the administration of the Resident The 
civil administration generally follows the lines 
In force In India 

Finances — Until 1900 the entire civil and 
military expenditure in connection vrith the 
Aden was borne by India, although as early as 
1886, the Cover ment of India urged the pro- 
priety of the expense of Aden being divided 
between Great Britain and India In 1896 the 
Welby Commission was appointed to examine 
the question They recommended that the 
equity of the case would perhaps he met If tlic 
United Kingdom were to contribnte one half 
of the military charges As a result of these 
recommendations His Majesty’s Government 
made with effect from the Ist April 1901 a net 
annual contribution of £72,000 to Indian 
revenues towards the military charges of Aden, 
which contlnncd up to 1927 With effect from 
Ist April 1927, His Majesty’s Government have 
become responsible for the whole of the political 
and military expenditure of Aden, subject to an 
annual contribution of £260,000 from the 
Government of India for the first three years, 
to be reduced thereafter to £160,000 or a third 
of the total cost whichever may be less 
Civil expenditure in Aden Is borne partly by the 
Government of Bombay and partly by the 
Government of India The figures of revenue 
and expenditure ( Provincial and Central ) are 
follows — 


In 1921 was 


as 


(a) PEOVINCIAL 



I Accounts 1 

Revised Budget 

Average 


1 

j 1927-28 

1929 30 j 

102 a 00 

1030-31 

1 

Recx^lpts 1 

Lxpendlturc 

Surplus 1 

Rs 

4,29,900 

1 3,74,000 

65,900 

R-s 

4,73,100 

4,78,400 

—5,300 

Rs 

5,20,000 

4,04,400 

25,600 

Rs 

4,78,000 

5,22,400 

—44,400 

It? 

4.76.300 

4.67.300 
8,000 
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BISPO 


BOI 


contact with India In the 
Lembrangas das Coiisas da 
India there appears, among 
the “ prices fetched by goods 
in Dm and their actual cost, 
“ a maund of biscuouto 7 
fedeas ” Maund and fedeas 
are Indian terms And Cas- 
tanheda says that Afonso de 
Albuquerque arranged with 
Meliquiaz (Malik Ayaz) in Dm 
“ to havebizcoyto made there, 
so long as there was wheat, ” 
and that he left behind “ for 
making the bizcoyto a new 
convert to Christianity called 
Andrade ” ^ 

The Achinese have meskut, 
which must have come from 
English, because Langen says 
that the word is speciaUy used 
of Huntley and Palmer’s bis- 
cuits 

Bispo (bishop) Konk 
bisp [Bism 18 more current ] — 
Beng bispa — Tam , Kan , 
Tet , Gal bispu 

Bissexto (leap-year) Konk 
bisest d us and only in Goa) 
— Bug biscsetu 


1 ‘ The ndmirol ship began to make 
water from the st-em {m 1606), and of 
this tho^ were not aware, because the 
water entered m the biscouto store- 
room ” Caspar Correia, I, p 636 


Boa tarde (good afternoon). 
Beng bovds tardiyd — Tet bda 
tdrdi They also use boa noiii 
(‘ good night ’) 

Bobo (buffoon) Konk bob ; 
also bob dekamed (from bobo de 
comedia, ‘ the clown of the 
comedy ’) , vern terms bhdndo, 
bhorpi — Tet , Gal bobu , vern. 
term loii 

Bocal (mouth-piece) Konk. 
bukdl , vern terms kdnth, 
iond — 2 Mai bokai (box, 
casket) — Ar buqdl 

Boceta (box, casket) Konk. 
buset , vern terms petul, dabo. 
— Mai boetta (Haex) , bosseia ^ 
Boi (‘ a palanquin bearer , 
one who carries an umbrella, 
a menial ’) Anglo-Ind boy 
Neo-Aryan languages bMi, 
Dravidian boyi 

In the sense of ‘ servant, or 
personal attendant,’ ‘boy’ is 
English 

B6i 18 no longer in use in 
the Portuguese of Goa , the 
form that enjoys a currency is 

1 “ Make search in their chests and 
boetas (‘boxes’)” Caspar Correia, 
II, p 299 ‘‘And they found m a 
bueta a book m which he had written 
many things about India ” Id , IV, 

p 18 

“ They were bringing, in a boceta 
of gold ” Lucena, Bk II, ch 23 


The Home Government. 


Tlip Ttomp Government of India repre 
rented for elxtj %cara tlic Krnduil c\oIu- 
(ion of flio fro\ernIn(; board of tho old 
ratt India Company. Tho affolra of the 
company were originally managed by tho 
Court of Ulnvtons and tho Ocncnl Court 
of Proprietor? In ITSt Parliament established 
a Board of Control, rvllli full pon-cr and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and ' 
concerns relating to tho cl\ll and military 1 
government, and re\ Limes of India By de- 
grees tho number of the Board was a-duced ' 
and its power® were cicrclscd by tho President, 
the lineal pacursor of the Secretary of State' 
for India ^Vllh raodlOeatlons tills system 
lasted until ISjS, when tho JIulluy, followed' 
bv the assumption of tho Goremment of India 
by the CroMm, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged In tho con- 
solidating mcasuro passed In 1016) tho Secro- 
tara of State Is the constitutional adalser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India He ‘ 
Inherited generally all tho powers and duties 
which were formerly vosced either In the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, tho Directors 
and the Secret Committee In respect of the i 
government and revenues of India ' 

The Secretory of Stale 

Dnlll tho Betorm Act of 1010 camo Into force 
tho Secretary of State had tho unquallflcd ' 
power to ghc orders to o\ cry officer In India, 
Including the Got cmor-Ocneral, and to supcrln- , 
tend, direct and control all nets, operations 
and concerns relating to tho government or i 
revennea of India In tho relations of tho, 
Secretary of State with tho Govettsor-Gcneral 
In Council nooxpressstatutory change was raadc,> 
but Parliament ordained through tho Joint 
Select Committee that In practice the con- 1 
Wntloos go\cmlng these relations should be I 
modiUcd , only In exceptional circumstances ( 
should he be Called upon to Intervene In matters 
of purely Indian interest whore the Government 
and tho Legislature of India are In agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
tho Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility , others can be performed only 
In consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
Is required The Act of 1019 greatly modified 
the rigidity of tho law maintained for slxtv 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with bis Connell, and he has fuller power 
than In the past to prescribe the manner In 
which business Is to be transacted Though 
In practlci the Council meets weekly (save 
In vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Connell 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced bv the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those llmlta The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 6 years, though 
the Secretary of State may , for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appolnt a member for another 
five years. Half tho Council must be persons 

G 


who ha\o served or resided In India for at least 
ton years, and uho have not left India more 
than fisc years before their appointment The 
Act restored tho old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 lor any 
member wlio was at tho time of appointment 
domiciled In India Lord Morley opened tho 
door of tho Connell to Indians, and since 1017 
the number of Indian members has been three 
Associated with the Secretary of State and 
tho India Council Is a Secretariat known ns the 
India Office, housed at IVhltchall Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are mado by the 
Secretary of State In Council, and arc subject to 
tho ordinary Homo Civil Service rules In 
all rc-<poct3 

In the past the whole cost of tho India Office 
has been borne by the revennes of India, ex- 
cept that tho Homo Qovemment made certain 
grants and remissions In lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £60,000 a year Tho 
total cost non Isnbout£230,000 In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1019 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of tho Secretary 
of State Is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed fortlio controlling and 
political functions exercised In Whitehall Is 
met from British revennes, agency functions 
being still ohargcable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from tho Treasury to India 
Office admlnlslratlye expenses Is about £115,000 
The High Commlssfonerahfp 
The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly Important admlnlsuatlve 
change provided for by the Act, In the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India In the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments From 
October Ist, 1920, tho High Commissioner 
took over control of tho purchase of Govern- 
ment stores In England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with tho sapervision of 
the work of tho Indian Trade Commissioner 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
Included such agency work as tho payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervlBlon of I 0 S 
and Forest probationers after first appoint- 
ment, the making of arrangement* for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute laacarp, sale of Government of 
India publication’’, etc The stafl! of tho 
Stores Department iB located at the Depot 
ofl the Thames In Belvedere Hoad, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the stafl, arc at India House, Aldwy eh, W C 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for coDBtructfon and equipment of £324,000 
There could bo no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the extenor, out there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 

S roclalm tho Eastern association of the place 
ioreoverthe Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
In design) has five windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India , , . ,, 

Parliament set up In 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
Home to keep Parliament In closer touch with 
Indian affairs hut the system has not flourished 
In tho last few years 
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BOLACHA 


BOMBA 


vern terms gxilo, chendu — 
Sinh bolaya , vern terms 
golaya, pand^iva, tandxikaya — 
Mai , Sund , Jav , Mad , hola 
Me'ja-hola (lit ‘ a table of 
balls’), a billiard table — 
Malag bohna 

Bolacha (sweet- biscuit) 
Konk buldch (more in use is 
hiakut) — Tet bolacha 

Bolina {naut , bow-line) L - 
Hindust bulin Buhn led 
kunhiydn or kunhyd ( = Port 
cunha, ‘ wedge ’), cringle Buhn 
kd pdm or pad, bridle of the 
bow-line — Mai btiUn 

Bolinho (a small cake) 
Konk boUnh (in use among the 
Christians) — -Beng bohnos, 
small cakes which are blessed 
and distributed on the feast- 
day of St Nicholas Tolentine 
in the Portuguese Churches in 
Bengal 

B61o (cake) Konk b6l — 
Tam , Mac , Tet , Gal bShi — 
* Ach bot — Jap boiu^ 

Bolsa (‘ purse ’) Konk 
hols, bolas — Mai bolsa (Haex) 
— Tet , Gal bolsa 

In the ecclesiastical sense ot 

1 Two bolos of millet and nachtmm 
to each person Diogo do Couto, 
Dec \ Ml, 9 [A^acTiinim is n very 
tiiu eeicnl Elcii^ine Coracana ] 


‘burse for the corporal,’ it is 
used in different other Ian 
guages 

Bomba (‘ a water-pump ’) 
Konk bdinb — Mar bamb — 
Gu] baihb, bambd — L - 

Hindust bambd, bumbd — 
Beng bomd (by assimilation) 
— Sinh bdmbaya — Tel bom- 
bdsu, bombdsa (from bombas, 
the pi of bomba) — Kan 
bdmbu — Anglo-Ind bumba — 
Mai , Tet , Gal bomba * 

In pomba, which is anothei 
Malayan form , it appears that 
there is the influence of the 
Dutch pomp or the English 
‘ pump ’ Macassar has pompa, 
which Matthes derives from 
Dutch 

Bomba (‘ bomb-shell ’) 
Konk b6mb , vern term kulpi- 
gul6 — Hindust bam kd guld 
(ht ‘ shot of the bomb ’) — 
Ass boma-gola (lit ‘bomb- 
shot’) — Mac bong, which 
Matthes derives from the Dutch 
bom — Tet , Gal bomba — 
^ Malag bomba, bumba ^ 

i“They rather found every time 
that the water was increasing because 
neither bombas nor barrels could 
exhaust it ” Diogo do Couto, Dec 
VII. 1 , 2 

2 ‘"The rest passing thiough those 



The Indian States. 


The nrci encIo'Vil vrlihln the hoiindarlci of 
fndin t' l,773,li>‘' pqmrc mlV”, Avith n popula- 
tion o' 31^132 '537 of people — uearh one tlflli 
of the human race But of thip total a \or% 
farce part Ip not under Brltfph Atlmlul«trat Ion 
Tlie area co\rro<l In the Indian stater Ip C7'>,2r>7 
pquaro milep avilli a population of PCNintt * 
mlIllon« Tlie Indian State® cinhracc the wldtst 
variota of conotn and Jurl-yllction Thea 
anrv In 'ire from petta ptalep HWe Lana, In 
Rajpntana arith an area of 13 pqtiare milip, 
and Uie Simla lllh State®, aaliirh are little more 
than puiall lioldlnes, to State® like Iladrrabad 
a® larpe n« Itala avltli a population of 
tlilrtoin million® Ilua Imlude the Inho'pl- 
t it)le roclon® of ^\opt<m Itajputana, Barodn, 
part of the (lanlrn of India, ^fapore, rich In i 
acrlcultural arealth and Ka'hmlr one of the ' 
ino=t laaound ppot® on the face ot the 
plobe 1 

nelntlons aalth the Paramount Potter 

1 

So diaerpe are the condition® under aahich i 
the Indian State? aacre cstabllalicd and came [ 
Into political niatlon arith the Goaernment of 
India that It I® Impo®slblc earn to pnmmarlec 
them But broadia It mav bo Paid tliat as 
the Brltl®h liottndarics expanded, the state® 
came under the Inllucnec of the Goaernment 
and tbe nilcrs arerc confirmed In their no®®cs- 
slons To this ceneral pollca hoavcver there 
wa®, for a brief period, an Important departure 
During tlie regime of Lord Dalhousic 
the Goaernment Introdnced arhat avas called 
annexation through lap®e That Is to saa, 
arhen there avas no direct heir, tlic Goaernment I 
considered arhethcr public Interests avould be | 
secured bv granting the right of adoption | 
Through the application of this pollcj, the 
states of Satara and of Xagpnr fell In to the I 
Ea®t India Compana, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgoaem 
raent of Us rulers Then came the Slutlny 
It avas folloaved bv the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Companj to the i 
Crown, and an Irrcaocable declaration of pollca , 
toward the Indian States In tlio historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria It was set out 
that “ We desire no extension of onr present 
territorial possessions, and while aac will , 
permit no aggression on onr dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, wo shall , 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Natiac Princes as our oavn , and we 
desire that thc>, as well a® our oavn subjects, 
should enjoy tliat prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only bo secured by 
Internal peace and good government ’’ Since 
the Issue of that proclamation there has been 
no cncroacbmcnt on the area under Indian 
rule by the Goaernment of India On the , 
contrary, the movement has been In the op- 
posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, avas restored to the 
old Hlqdn rnllpg hogse In 1911 the Maharpjah 


of Benares, the great tahiqdnr of Oudh, was 
granted niling powers over his extcnslac pos- 
sessions On mnna occasions the Govern- 
m( nt of Inrlla has had to Intervene, to pre- 
aont grO®B misgoaernment or to carry on the 
a Iministral Ion during a long minority, but 
M«nv8 avIUi the utiiiLV latlug Intention of re 
storing tlie territories as soon ns the neocisitv 
tor Intervention pn®®ed Almost nil stales 
possess the right of adoption In default of 
ll•■lr^ 

Rights of Indion States 

The rights and obligation® of the Indian 
‘States arc tliua described by the Imperial 
Onicttcer The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
aalthout and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as ruler® Tlie Para- 
mount Power acts for them In rchiMon to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The In- 
habitants of the Indian States arc the subjects 
of their rulers, and except In case of personal 
Jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects arc free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to ft by its autliorltics, tlica cannot bo atrested 
by the police of British India without the per 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a sureraln power which 
acts for them In all external affairs, and at 
tho same time scnipulouslv respect® their fn 
tcrnal authority The suzerain also Intervenes 
when the Internal peace of their territories 
Is seriously threatened Finally they part - 
cipatc in all the benefits which the protcctlnr 
power obtains by Its diplomatic action, or bv 
Its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus Ecenre a share In the commerce, the rail- 
ways, tho ports, and tho markets of British 
India Except In rare cases applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Goa ernraent 

Obligations of fndian States 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with fonlgn nations or other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories Tlieir subjects outside 
their dominions become for all Intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foreign 
Interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no Just cause cf offence Is 
given by its subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to tbe British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forpes, th Ir equipment and nTmamenJ, gpp 
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BORA-X 


BOTELHA 


Tibetan in that of bandhe or ■ 

I 

bayide See talapdo ^ 

’ B6rax (borax) Gu] 
boras 

Bordo (board , ship’s side) 
Konk , Mar bodud , vern term 
ban, — Gu] buddu — L -Hand- 
list burdu — Tel boda — Tul 
boidu — Mai bordo, boidu 
Mac boy old, bay old — Bug 
barald 

Borla (tassel on a biretta or 
cap) Konk bdrl , vern term 
qoyidd — Tet borla 

Borra (‘lees of wine’). 
Konk bdrr , vern term mut , 
rdd — Sinh bora , vern term 
rodi, kelata 

Sinhalese has no double r 
Cf burro, fdrio 

Bota (boot) Konk bdt — 
Tet bota 

Bota -fora (the act of 
launching a vessel , used fami- 
liarly also of bidding farewell 
to a traveller by accompanying 
him up to the place of depar- 
ture) Mai botafdra, botapdra, 
baiapdra, coin to go into a 
money-box 

1 “From Japan the Portuguese 
brought with them the following 
names — bwmbo (btobti or biotnbu), 
screen, bonzo {bduzu or bdnzii), a 
religious person” GonijaUes Viana, 
f tloUiQirag 


Botao (button) Konk 
butdinv — Mar butdviyn , vern 
term giindi — Hindust bdtdm , 
vern term tuLyyid — Beng 
botam — Sinh bottavia — Tam 
bdtayi — Tel butauyyi, bottayyi — 
Gar buiam — Khas bvdayyi — 
Mai butan, bdtara , vem term 
Lanchmg — Tet , Gal butd — 
Jap butayi, bdtan Hazary- 
butan, an ornamental button 
Hepbuin derives the Japa- 
nese bdtayi from the Enghsh 
‘ button ’ Botton, another 
Sinhalese form, betrays its 
English origin 

?Bote (boat) Konk , Mar 
bdt — Siam bote — Mai bot 
In Konkani, as in Marathi, 
dg-bdt (lit ‘ fire-vessel ’) signi- 
fies ‘ a steamship ’ The cere- 
bral t leads one to suspect that 
the original of the word is the 
Enghsh ‘ boat,’ pronounced in 
the same way as the Port 
bote As Malay and Siamese 
have no cerebral t, it is also 
possible that bote and bot are 
derived from the same English 
source 

Bdto in Japanese has also the 
same origin, which is testified 
to by the expression boto-reisu 
= ‘ boat-race ’ 

? Botelha (‘ bottle ’) Konk 
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HYDERABAD. 


Tiic Mritn cxcrd'c? full «o\('rripntj wllliln 
liJ« dominion', pnnl' ( 1 ( 10 ' tnd In' llio powor 
of life and dratli o\ er hi' subject' Ileforc lOlo, 
the Government consl'tcd 0 ' n rrime Mlni'ter 
rc'pon'iblo to the KIram, «Uh Assistant Minis 
ter', but In this \ear, an r.xecutl\c Council 
svas c'(3bll=hed which now con'i'ts of *e\cn 
member” A leplshthc Council consistinc of 20 
member* of whom 12 arc odlcial 0 non-ofllclal 
and 2cxtraordlnnr\ U rcsixjnsible for maklnp 
laws The administration Is carried on by a 
recular system of departments on lines similar 
to tho'c folhiwnl In Hritl'h India The sbitc 
Is dhhhd Into two divisions — Telinpana ami 
Mahratwara — In Itl'trlits and lOd Tulukas 
Loral Board-, are constituted In each Illatricl 
and Taluloi The ‘-trie maintains Its own 
curroncj which con'bts of gold and sllacr 
coin* and a large note Issue The rupee, 
knowm as the Osmania Sicca, evehanges with 
the British Indian rupee at an ascrage ratio 
of llC-IO-8 to 100 There Is a State postal 
service and stamps for Internal purjKjaes Tlic 
Mzam maintains his own armj consisting of 
18,220 troops of which 5,S20 arc classed as 
regular troops and 11.324 as Irrceular In addi- 
tion to these there are two battalions of Imperial 
Service Troops, 1,073 strong 

FinancB — Hyderabad State Is far the wealth- 
iest of the Indfan States, haalnp a reaenue In Its 
own currenev of about 8^ crorcs, which Is , 
approxlmateh the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double that 
of any other Slate After many a Idssltudcs, 
Its finances arc at present In a prosperous 
condition and It enjojs a Largo annual 
surplus of rcaenuc from which a rcserac of 8 
crorcs has been built up Tills is being used 
partly as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt and partly for the dcaclopment of the 
resources of the State The budget estimates for 
the present } ear show a reaenue of 786 lakiis 
under sera ice heads and an expenditure of 702 
lakhs, Incluslao of large suras set aside for 
development, famine Insurance and reserve for 
re-organlsatlon and deaclopmcnt Tlic capital 
expenditure programme provides for an expendi- 
ture of 160 lakhs, which Includes 43 lakhs for the 
large Irrigation project knoavn as “ KUata 
Sagar" and other sanctioned projects and 97 
laklis for the construction of feeder line* The 
jear opened w Ith a cash balance of 280 lakhs 
which Is expected to bo about 10( lakhs by the 
end of the j ear The Government loons stand 
at 102 for short term and 118-4-0 for long 
term Issues 

Production and Industry — Tlie principal 
Industry of the State Is agriculture, which main- 
tains 67 per cent of the population The com- 
mon system of land tenure Is ryotwarl About 
55 per cent of the total area Is directly admi- 
nistered by the State Tlie rest consists of pri- 
vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, whldi 
comprise about one-tenth of the total area of the 
State, and the estates of the Jagirdars and 
Palgah nobles The total land revenue Is over 
3 crores The principal food crops are millet 
and rice , the staple money crops cotton, which 
is CTOwn extensively on the black cotton soils, 
and oilseeds Hyderabad Is well knowm for ; 


II' Gaorinl cotton which is the longc.st staple 
j Indigenous cotton In India The total arc.i 
. under rottoii oxeccds 4 million acres Hyderabad 
j possesses the most southcrlj of the Indian coal 
I mines and the whole of soutlicrn India is 
I dependent on it for such co 1 as Is transported 
' h> rail The chief mine is situated at Singareni, 
whicli la not far from llerwada junction on the 
Caleuita-SIadras line Tlie clilcf manufacturing 
Industrj Is liased on tlie cotton produced In the 
Stale There are four large mills in existence 
and Olliers are Ilktl> to be established, while 
, about oni tlilrd of tlie clolli worn in tlie Domi- 
nions is produced on local hand-looms There 
arc about 204 ginning and pressing factories In 
tlic cotton Iraeia and also a number of tanneries 
and Hour mills the total number of fuitorlcs 
(as dellned In tlie Hyderabad lactorv Act) of 
all kinds in the State being 355 Tlic Sliahabad 
Gcmcnt Co whicli lias been ostabllsiicd at 
Slialiabad on the Great Indian Peninsula Kall- 
wni line, not far from Wadi, supplies the 
wliole of southern India with cement and has at 
present an annual output of 99,439 tons 

Taxation — Apart from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 crores, 
the main sources of taxation arc excise and cus- 
toms The receipts from each are estimated 
for tlic present vear at 158 and 125 lakhs respec- 
tively After these come Interest on invest- 
ments (50 lakhs), railways (31 lakhs) and Berar 
rent (29 lakhs) The customs revenue Is derived 
from an ad valorem duty of 6 per cent on all 
Imports and exports 

Conununlcatioai — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombav 
to Madras trav erse the State , also 33 miles of 
mftre gauge line from Masollpatam toMarlngoa 
At Madl, on this section, the broad gauge sys 
tem of tlic Nizam’s State Railway takes off and 
running east through Hydcraliad City and 
Warangal reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at 
Berwada, a total length of 352 miles From 
Kazlpet, near Warangal on this line, a new 
link to Ilcllarshih strikes north thus providing 
tlie shortest route between Madras and Delhi 
From Secunderabad the metre gauge Goda- 
veri Volley railway runs north-west for 380 
miles to Manmad on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Calcutta 
A metre gauge lino also runs south from Secun- 
derabad through Jtahbubnagar nearly to the 
border and Is now linked up with Knrnool 
on the Sfadras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way Brancli lines exist from Puma to 

Hingoll, Parbhanl to Pnrta, EarlpaUi to 
Kothagudlum and Vlkharaoad to Bidar, 
which last is being extended to Purle Thus, 
witii branch lines, there are now 087 
miles of broad gauge and 028 of the metre 
gauge in the Statv The Barsl Light Railway 
owns a short extension from Kurdwadi on 
the Bombay Madras line to Latur in Osmanabad 
District The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail 
way was worked by a Company until April, 
1930, when it was pmehased by the NUam's 
Government The road system is incomplete 
at present but Is being rapidly extended op 
a well considered programme, 
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BRAgAL 


BtnFALO 


naut , a fathom) Konk , L - 
Hindust 'bras, bards ^ 

[In Gu] and Mar has, ‘a 
measure for a heap of stones,’ is 
from the same source In both 
these languages the word is also 
used to denote one hundred 
cubic feet In Goa a has is a 
little over fifty cubic feet or, to 
be very exact, fifty-six and a 
quarter cubic feet ] 

Bragal (‘ a species of brace- 
let ’) Konk barsdl — Sinh 
barasel 

In Konk bar- for bra- is 
normal 

[Branco (ad; , white , in the 
pi form, Blancos is used of 
' whites ’ or ‘ Europeans ’) 
Anglo-Ind blanks 

Brandal {naut , swifters, 
shrouds) L -Hindust h dn- 
dal, brandal, bardndal, baranda 
Brava (the palmyra tree or 
Boinssns flabellifei) Anglo- 

^ “The piece of well wns thirty 
brafas long ” Diogo do Couto, Dec 
viii, 7 

2 [171S — The Henthena too shy 
to venture into the churches of the 
Blanks (so the}' cell the Christinns), 
since those ivere genernlly adorned 
■with fine cloths and all manner of 
proud apparel ’ — Ziegenbalg and 
Phitscho, Propagation of the Oospel, 
etc Pt 1 , Jrd ed , p 70 cit in Hob 
ion Job\on, /> t blanks ] 


Ind brab (us as a noun) Of. 
amaigosa and 'pintado 

\Bravo, adj , in Port means 
‘wild,’ and the Portuguese 
spoke of this palm as ‘ wild,’ 
whence the Enghsh corrup- 
tion ] 

? Bruga (‘ clothes-brush ’) 
Konk buius — Gu] bards — 
Malayal buruss — [ Tel 

barusu | — Gar bums — Mai 
hus, hems — Malag bumsi 
It appears that the English 
‘ brush ’ ought to be accepted 
as the original of these words 
The dictionary of Candido 
de Pigueiredo mentions bruga 
as a word no longer in use 
and synonymous with brossa 
f‘ brush ’). Other dictionary- 
writers do not mention it The 
Dutch at the Cape have bras 
Bucha (‘ cork ’) Mar buz 
— Gu] , L -Hindust b'dch — 
Sindh bunfi , vern term dato. 
— Pun] bu'jd, bu')')d, bwjji , 
vern term gattd — Malayal 
buichcha — Tul buclii,buchu — 
* Bur hu-zo 

Bufalo (buffalo) Anglo- 
Ind buffalo ^ 

1 “ The quilted coats (laudeis) ivere 
furnished with iron plates and bufaro 
horn ” DamiSo de G6is, Chronica 
del.Pey D Manuel, II, 39 iLaudcl, 
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tlon, pmntc<l the power of Notlnp on the 
dem'ind* for pnntp Tlio Pewnn Is the Lx 
ofllrin rrc'ldrnt of t>otli the lteprc«cntathc 
Apscmhlv and the leclshthe Connell 

The TecI'hlUc Council his a Public 
Acconnlf CommlUrc which examines the audit 
and appropriation reports and brines (o (he 
notice of Connell all dealatlon* from the whhes 
of the Connell as expressed In Its Pudpet prant 

Standinp Commjtlces — 'With a adew to en 
larpc the opportunities of non ofTiclnl reprc'cn 
tatlve’ of the people to Influence the eaerjdna 
admlnhtratlon of the State three Standlnp Com- 
mittee' con'lstlnpof Members of the Pepre 
'cntativc As'cmblj and the I cpl'lnthc Council 
have been formed one In connection with Kail 
wav, ricclrical and P W Departments, tbe 
second In connection witli local ‘tcIf-Goaern 
ment and the Departments of Mcillclnc, Sanlln 
tlnn and I’utdle Health and the third In connee 
tlon with !• Inancc and Taxation 

All the Important branches of the admlnfstra- 
tfon arc controlled by sejiaratc Ifends of Depart- 
ments The combatant strength of the Mllltarv 
lorcc at the end of 1030>3I was 2, ICO of wlilch 
48S were In the ■M\8orc Lancers, 132 In the 
Mssorc Horse, and the remaining 1,510 In the 
Jnfantra Animal Transport Corps, wras 
rcplaefxl hy the Meclmnlrat Transport arhlch 
consists of 2 lorries («lx heeler lorries) and 4 
commcrcljl lorries with the ncecssa'} staff 
The total annual cost Is about 17 laklis of 
rupees The cost of the Police Administration 
daring 1020 30 was about 18 lakhs 

Apncultnre — Xearlj three-fonrths of the 
population arc cmploacd In agriculture and the 
general sxstcra of land tenure Is rjotwarl 
The principal food crops arc ragi, rlco, Jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres arc cotton and sun hemp L'carly fifty 
thonsand acres are under mulberry, tbe silk 
industry being (be most profitable In Mysore 
next to Gold Mining The Department of Agri- 
culture Is popularising agriculture on Bcicntltlc 
lines b} means of demonstrations investigations 
and experiment There arc six Go\cmmcnt 
Agricultural banns at Hcbbal, llabbur, Marthur 
Xagcnalialh , Dunsur and the coffee experimental 
Station at Balchonnur A ID c stock section has 


been orpniihcd which has hern faking nccc"nry 
slc]vi for ( he hnprox cinent of Us c slock A cattla 
breeding station lias been cstabll'licd at Pare a- 
(Imraeaiiakarr, near AJjampeir In the Kadii 
DIsfrhl, with i sub station at Pasiir A Srrum 
Instltiilr Ims Iiern opened at itangnlorc for tlio 
ni iniifacturi of strum and varus for Inocula' Ion 
npalnst rinderpest 

Induslncs "and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised In 
lOlJ with a view to the development of Indns- 
trlcs and Commerce In the State Its main 
functions arc stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical adv lee and other asslstonce 
tor starting new industries, undertaking expcrl- 
mcnlal work (or pioneering industries and deve- 
loping exiting IndustricEand serving as a general 
bureau of fnformatlon In Industrial and commer- 
chl matters JtvEorclBlhc largest produce of 
Silk In India, and the care and development of 
this hulustrv is entiusted to a Dernriment of 
Scrluilliirc In charge of a Superintendent subject 
to the gcncnil control of the Director of Indust- 
ries anil Conimcrro Arrangements have been 
made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central avid five taluk popular schools have 
lein doing good work The sandalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis is 
now ■» orking on a commr,-clal scale A factory 
Is working at Mvsore A large plant nt a 
cost of more than 170 laklis of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathl for pur- 
jioscs of manufartnrlng charcoal, plg-lron dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, niid developing subsidiary 
Indostrlcs A new i ipo foundry was opened 
there for the manufaeturc of pipes which 
arc in great demand In several towns In India 
The worlvS arc on the Iwrders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Oersoppa Water Fallscstlmatcd to bo capable 
of producing 100 000 horse-power of electric 
energv A Fradc CommlFsIoner in I ondon has 
liecn appolntid to look nftir the Interest of 
the tndo and Industry of the State 

Finances — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements cltarged to Kovenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget estl 
mate for 1930 31 and budget for 1931-32 wcie 
as below — 


\ear 

J Kccciiils 

1 

Dibburscuicnls 

faurplus 

Deficits 


Its 

Its 

1 Its 

1 Its 

1925-20 

3 40,30 960 

3,40,< 2.030 

34,334 


1020-27 

1 i 38,09,340 

3,47,39,900 


8,70,557 

1027-28 

3 00,80 9 3 

3,00,40,350 


40,023 

1928 -29 

174 07,981 

3,74,02,395 

55 580 


1029-30 

1 3,75,40,314 

3,76.34,720 

6,594 


1930-31 (Itcvlscd) 

1 3,42,20,000 

3,94 31,000 


62,11,000 

1931-32 (IJndgct) 

1 t 78 25 900 

3,70 84 000 

1,91 000 



Hydro-E'eclnc and Irrigation Works — 
The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island ol SUaEnmudram, and this fall 
was hamiecrd in the year 1902 (or the dcvilop- 
ment of < hi trio power, to the extent of about 
12,000 n P (or supplying power mainly to tlie 
Kolar Gold Mining tfotnpanies and incidentally i 


for lighting t he cities of Mysore and Dangnlore 
In course of time, the demand for i>o\vcr 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the " KrlshnaraJaEagara Ilcscrvolr’ 
coHcd after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed Tlic storage from the reser- 
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BURRICO 


CABAIA 


? Burrico (ass-colt) Malag 
borika, hoiiTci 

Burro (an ass) Konk hw r 
(us m a fig sense ; in the 
ordinary sense, gadhum) , vern 
term gaddlid — Sinh hurxiva, 
buieva, vern terms kotaluvd, 
kotahvd, gaiddabhayd Bure is 
used m the sense of ‘ asinine ’ 
Why should the Portuguese 
word have found an entry into 
Sinhalese ^ Perhaps owing to 
its frequent use in the figura- 
tive sense, which was also the 
very reason for its introduction 
mto Konkani 

C 

? Ca (abbreviated form of 
aqm, here) Mai ca (Haex) 

Cabaia (a long tunic with 
wide sleeves used in the East) 
Konk , Tam kabdy (a kind of 
tumc) — Mar kabdy, kabdi — 
Sinh. kabdya (coat) — Mai , 
Sund , Jav , Tet , Gal kabdya 
— Mac , Bug kobdyd In the 
Indo-Portugueso dialect of 
Ceylon cabaya, cabai, cuobat 
are used in the sense of ‘ a 
coat ’ ^ 

^ “ He (the Sultan of Mo 9 ambique) 
used to be wrapped up m a cabaia of 
white cotton cloth which is a tight 


Prom the Pers -Ar qdbd 
(adopted in Hindustani), ‘a 
vesture,’ introduced into India 
by the Portuguese, according 
to Yule and Burnell Matthes 
derives it from the Persian 
qabay ^ 


fittmg garment ” Castanheda, Bk I, 
cb 6 

“A garment which they call cabaya, 
which the Moors commonly use in 
those parts it has long sleeves, is 
provided with a cincture, and is open 
in front with one flap over another in 
the manner of the dress of the Vene 
tians ” Jo5o de Barros, Dec II, ii,2 

“Cabaya is a garment such as the 
pelote IS among us ” Caspar Correia, 
I, p 14 [Pdote m Portuguese is the 
name of a robe with broad flaps, used 
in former times ] 

“ They brought to the King a costly 
cabaya, which he with his own hands 
put on the Governor, and this was the 
highest honour which he could bestow 
on him according to their usages ” 
Id , III, p 620 

“The Kabaia is a kind of white 
dressing gown made of oambnc and 
furnished with lace The complete 
outfit of a Malay woman is called 
Saranq -Kabaia ” Albert Osono de 
Castro, p 145 

1 In an analogous meaning the word 
quimQo, from the Japanese kimono, 
was used formerly in Konkani, but at 
the present day the term is used only 
of a bodice worn by girls “Dressed 
in a purple quimOo m the manner of a 
long loose robe, embroidered with 
pearls ” Fernilo Pinto, ch c\xii 
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appeals He In certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
decides them on the advice of the Hnnir 
\ 3 ftva ‘^vhha Tlie Sate Arrnv consIM' of 5,0SC 
Itcpnlar forces and S.SOG IrrcRuKr forces 

Finance — In IPCn "n, the total rccclpls ol 
the State srere It® 2 G:..34 Opn and the disburse . 
ments Its Cf'.Oi'Hl The principal Rex enne ; 
heads trrre — J.and Rexenne, Rs 1 , 10 , 40 , 0^0 . 
Abkarl, Rs at.tnonn Oplnm Us 4 04 000 ,! 
Ralhvays.Us U,SJ 000, Interest, Rs l7,3t,00o,, 
Tribntc from other States Rs 0, 50 , 000 British 
CuiTcncr was Introdnced In 1901 

Prodoctioa and Indaitry — Acrlenltnrc 

and pasture support Cl per cent of the people 
The prlnclpil crops arc rice, xvheat, ftram, 
ea'lor oil, rapc»ced, poppj, cotton, gan hemp, 
tobacco, sucarcane maize, and carden crops 
The greater jtari of the State Is held on T>>olttan 
tenure The State contains few minerals, ' 
except sandstone xvhlch Is quarried at Sonjpxr, 
and a xarktx of other stones which are little j 
xvorVed TTrcrc are 70 Industrial or commer- 
cial concerns In the State rcpistcrcd under tlie 
Slate Companies Act There arc four Aprl- 
cultural Bants and 874 Co-operative Societies 
In the Baroda State 

Communication* — The BRACT Rallxvay 
crosses part of the Navsarl and Baroda pranlt 
and the Rajpuuna-Malwn Rallwa> passes 
throuch the Kadi prant A ax stem of brancli 
lines has been built bj the Baroda Durbar In 
all the four pranit. In addition to which the 
Tapll Vallty Railway and the Baroda Godhra 


Chord line (B B AC 1 ) pass through the 
State The Rallwnxs owned bx the State are 
about 707 miles in length The total mileage of 
niclalli'd and fair xxcaf her roads In the State Is 
105 and 032 rrsjiectlxclx 

Education — The Education Department 
controls 2,743 Institutions of dUferent kinds, 
In 70 of which Engllali is taught The Baroda 
College Is athllatcd to the Bomba> University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State Is *• In a wa> pledged to the policy ol 
free and compulsorj p'lmary education It 
maintains a svstcra of rural and travelling 
libraries I Iglilecn per cent of the impnlatlon 
|4 returned In the census as literate Total 
cvxurnsc on Education Is Rs 34 3 j (lakhs) 

Capital City — Baroda City xvlth the can 
tonment has a population of 112,802 It con- 
tains a public park, a number of One public 
buildings, palaces and ofllcea , and It Is croxvded 
with Hindu temples The cantonment is to the 
north-xvest of the cltj and Is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army 

Ruler — nis Highness Farzand-l-Khas-I- 
Dowlat-l-Engllshla Maliaraja Sir Sayajl Kao 111 
Onckwar, Sena Knas Khcl, Samshcr Bahadur, 
oo3i,ociE,tt,n, 51ah raja of Baroda 

ftesvJent — Lt -CoL C G Crosthwalte, c B E 

Dewan — Rao Bahadur V T Erishnamncharl, 
OIE 


BALUCfflSTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of las Bela. 

Kalat Is bounded on the Korth by the Chaga 1 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marrl- 
Bn^l tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia 

The State Includes the tribal territories of 
the Chiefs of the Btahul Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat Is head The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhl, Jlafcran, the 
khanate of Kbaran and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela The Inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuls or Baioch, both being Sluhammadans 
of the Sunni sect The area of Kalat with Las 
Bela Is 80,410 sq miles The country is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000 

The relation* of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1870 , by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agre^ 
to act In subordinate co-operation with the 
British Go\ emment . There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and In the Bolan 
Pass, and the - permanent leases ol Quetta, 
Nuahkland Kaslrabad 


The Khan Is assisted in the administration 
' of the State by a Wailr-I-Aiam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service The 
, Governor General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
j ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political superv Islon over the State The revenue 
of the State is about Rs 15,11,000, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Es 3,50,000 per 
annnm The present Khan Is His Highness 
Beglar Begl Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
o c I E He was born in 1864 

I 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
' of Kalat The Hab river for the Southern part 
I of Its course forms the Eastern boundary xvlth 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
' of the valley and the delta of the Porall river 
Area 7,132 square miles, population 50,690, 
'chteffjT Sunni Muhammadans The estimated 
'.average revenue is about Es 8,52,600 The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General's 
Agent This control Is exercised through the 
PoUtical Agent In Kalat The Jam also employs 
an approved Wnzlr, to whose advice he is subject 
and who assists him generallj In the transaction 
of State business 

Agent to the Govemor-Genenl forBaluehitldn.-^ 
Hon'ble Mr A K L Cater, c i E , i c s 




CAgAR 


CAFE 


also gave the name Cobra to 
one of the small islands, which 
in the vernacular is called 
Komvdna In Indo-Port 
cobra includes also ‘ sheep ’ 
The Nicobarese me, ‘she-goat,’ 
IS onomatopoetic and, perhaps, 
of recent date 

Ca^ar (to hunt). Mai 
lui^ar 

In Konkani the form kds is 
used in the sense of ‘ game ’ 
Eos 77101 unk [lit ‘ game to kill ’ J 
IS ‘ to go out in pursuit of 
game ’ 

Ca9arola (casserole , a heat- 
proof earthenware vessel) 
Mai kasrol (Marre). 

Cacau (cacao) Konk 
kakdv — Tet , Gal kakau. 

Gadeira (chair) Konk 
kadei (1 us), kadel , vern 
terms are kuiii, chavdy, as in 
Marathi, but little used — 
Beng Laderd, kadard — Sindh 
kadela, gadela — Tam kadei a 
(1 us ) , vern term pi dam — 
iMalayal kasela — Mai , Mac , 
Bug kadei a — Nic katere 
Eatdre-ol-ldl , sofa — Tet , Gal 
kadeua 

Cadernal {naui , luS- 
tackle) L -Hindust kutarndl 

? Caf6 (^coffee) Konk 
kcipho (plant and the whole 


berry , pi kaphe) , kdpTi'x 
(‘ coffee ground or prepared 
j into a beverage ’) — Mar , Gu] , 
j Or kdphi — Beng Ass idplii 
j — Sinh kopi — Tam kdppi 
koppi — Malayal kdppi, kdppt- 
kkui u — Tel kdpi — Kan , Tul 
kdpJii — Gai kapi — Bur kap- 
phe — Khas kaplii — Kamb 

cafe — Siam kafe, klidofe — 
Ann , Tonk ca-phe — Mai , 
Sund , Mac , Bug kopi — Day 
kupi — Tet , Gal , Malag 
kafe — I Chin kid-fe | 

It is not known by what wav 
the term found its way into 
India The first syllable of the 
Indian term for it [ka-) is iden- 
tical with that of the Portu- 
guese, and the second {-phi or' 
-pi) with that of the Enghsh 
oi Dutch [coffee, koffij). But 
Turkish also has kaphe 
Hobsoii-Jobson gives no cita- 
tion from any early Portu- 
guese writer on this point The 
use of cofiee had already been 
introduced into Arabia in the 
fifteenth century 

[“The history of the intro- 
duction of cofiee into India is 
very obscure. Most writers 
agree that it was brought to 
Mysore some two centuries ago 
by a Muhammadan pilgrim 
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nunifTou' nnil 'toi-c In’^crljitlon'^ (HtlnR from 
tlic llilnl ccnliirj ln\c been found 

Bnnswnrn Slnlc Is the southernmost Slnto 

01 Jtnjpuinno ulthln the roUlIcol Agenrv of the 
Soutliem nojuutono ''lilc'- Tlic nrrn of the 
Stntr Is 1 040 squorc mills ond the popiilutlon 

2 00 070 -mils It Is thus In rcponl toslrccltirnlh 
Tmonclhr Stilo-- of Knjjnitini Uniisu sri m Ith 
I'uncTrpur orl-linlh fornud ncnuiitn kiioMii 
Ts Itinr uhlih ins from the In ^Iniilnp of 
the Iliirtront'i rnituri until nlxiut tin iinr 

held l>i oirtiln Itijpul Hull rs of 
the (ihelnt or ‘'Ishinlln clnu, iilio Unlnml 
do'Ct nt from in eldi r hr-viuh of tin fimlli 
noil nilin, in t diijuir After the dntli of 
Itnml I dni *sinj|iji tlie ruler of lln^nr olioiit 
1 tjo ills ti rriton msdiilded Iveliicin ids tiio 
MUis i'rliliiii Itijji nnd liiiinil 'slnuli|l, nnd 
till de^iindTiith of tlie trio funilli » nre nou 
rr'irf'etiirh tin Uulers of Duuifarpur nnd 
J»*insinrn W In ri tiic town of ll'inswnm now 
itnnds there ms n Inree Hiiil ]nl or colotn under 
1 fHiwerful llhll (diiiftnln nnnied ttnsiin, who 
ivas dffeated nnd elnin hj Mniinrnwai Iniinnl 
tsinulijl about 1 > !0 The name of ttanswnrn is 
1)1 tradition said to lie n i orru)itton oftt nauniinrn 
or flic coiinlri of ttnsim (ithere assi rt tlmt 
the word mums the loiintri (warn) of hamhoos 
(bans) Niarli thrii i entiirlis nftcr its foimdii 
tion hi Mnharaiial Tnipiial Rlnuliji, Miilinraunl 
Itijai binchji anxious to ftet rid of the sufirinincj 
of the Mnlimtfns ottered to become a trlbufnrj 
to flic IfrJtlsh (loiernmeiit In 1818, a definite 
trcati ivns made with Ids successor, Mnimrniinl 
bmed Slncliji Ilnnswani iias been described 
Ob tile most tienutifiil portion of Knjputann , 
it looks nt ifs best just nftcr the rains Tiic 
firincipal rii ers arc tlic Mnhi, tlic Anas, Uic Lrnn 
the Cliap and tiic Uarnn 

Tlic present Itulcr is His Hlehncss Kajnn Hal 
Maharaja llidraj Maharniialjl Snldl) Slircc 
rirtlil binglijl Bahadur, ailio ivas born on Julj 
15, 1888, and Is the Slst in descent from 
Alnlinraiinl Jngmal Slnglijl Ills Illglincss 
ivas educated In tiic Ma)0 College, nnd 
succeeded his father in 1014 Uis Illglincss is 
entitled to a salute of 15 gnus Tlio State Is I 
Tided by His Illglincss tlic Mnhnraivaljl Sahib 
Baiindur with the assistance of tlic Dtwan nnd 
the Home Minister, nnd tlic Judicial and the 
Legislative Council, of uhlcb tlic niivan istlic 
President and tlie liclr apparent, MnliaraJ-ltnl 
Kumar Saldb Shri Cliaiidraiecr Singlijl Sahib, 
is Senior Member Tlio roicnuc of the State Is 
aliout 7 laklis nnd the expenditure is about the 
same 

Ditaan — Mr R K Chatterjee, B A , Bar-at- 
Laiv 

7/ome Minuter — Mr Nand Lnl Banerjee 

Dangnrpur State, with Banswara, for 
mcrly comprised the country called the Bagar 
It was invaded by the Malirattas in 1818 
As in other States Inhabited by hill tribes, It 
became necessary nt an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhlls The State Toprcsciits the 
Oadi of the oldest branch -of the Slsodins 
nnd dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh, 
King ol Chltor, when driven aivny by KlrUpnl 


t7i 


] of Hlor, lied to Bagdad and klllid Clioiiraslmal, 
thief of Baroda, nnd founded (lie State ol 
1 Buiignrpiir llii jinsent Clilcf Is His Hlglness 
[llil Haiaii Jtnharajadli raj jraliaraiMil Bhil 
I iJiki-lunan Sliighji Baliadur iiorn on 7tli March 
'tons, 'Unnedul on 15(h Aoiimler 1018 and 
n>-buniul cliargc of tiio admlnlstrallon on tlio 
liltli 1 eiininrv 1023 No rallunv lino crosses 
the ferrifor}, the neansf raflimv sintion, 
Udaipur, being 05 mil s distant ami Taind on 
tlimi d ibad side, In Itig about 70 mlicB distant 
Ilcicnuc about Oi Inklis 

Pnrtnbgnrh State, also called the 
Ivantlial, uns founded in tlio sixteentli century 
bi a dcscondaiit of Bnna Mokal of Sfciiar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded In 1008 by 
Parlnbi Slngli In tile time of Jasivant Singh 
fl776-1844), the country was overrun by tlio 
Mnrathas, nnd tlic Maliaraivat only saved ids 
State liy agreeing to pay Uolknt a tribute of 
Salxm AAafti Its 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out tile surrounding Native States), In lieu of 
its 15,000 formerly paid to Dellil The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804 , but tlio treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and n fresh treaty by 
whicli the State was taken under protection 
Vlas made in 1818 The tribute to Holkarls paid 
tlirougl) the British Government, nnd in 1004 
was converted to Its 30,350 Britlsli currency 
, The present ruler Is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Slngli Bahadur who was born in 1008 and 
(succeeded in 1020. The State isgovornod by 
' the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 

! and, In Judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Bnbhn or State Connell 
Revenue about 6i lakhs , expenditure nearly 6i 
lakhs The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State 

Jodhpur State, is tlic largest in Rajputann 
with an area ol 35,010 miles and a population of 
2 1 millloiiB, of vvlilUi 83 per cent arc 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalraans nnd the rest 
Jains and Aniniists Tlic greater part of the 
country is an arid region It improves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile land 
ns it proceeds from M^cst to East Tlic rainfall 
Is scanty and capricious There arc no perennial 
rivers and the supply of sub-soil water la very 
limited The only important river is Lunl 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Rathor clan ofRajputs nnd clnlms descent from 
Rama, tlic deified King of Ayodhyn cadets Tlio 
earliest known King of tlie Clan named 
Abhimanyu, lived in the fifth century, from 
which time tliclr history is incxcnslngly clear 
After the breaking up of their kingdom at KanauJ 
they founded this State about 1212, and tlio 
foundations of tlio Jodhpur City wore laid by 
Rao Jodhn in 1460 Ho bad abolished the tax 
lev led bv Hussain Sliah of Jnunpur from Hindu 
pHgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of hiB time linvlng an army of 80,000 Rajputs 
and tlic Emperor Humayun when expelled by 
Shcr Shall in 1542 A 11 had souglit refuge with 
him Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udal Singh, 
in recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a ‘Sawai Raja' with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
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CAERE 


CAIRO 


hen, bunu, hunclia The earliest 
Arabic writers, however, used 
the Abyssinian name by itself 
or in combination thus 
Avicenna (11th century) calls 
it hunclio, and Rhases bunco 
It was by them viewed as a 
medicinal plant and one very 
possibly that came from 
Abyssinia, so that the appear- 
ance of the Arabic name kali- 
wah may with safety be accept- 
ed as marking the progress 
into the final development as 
a beverage ”] 

Gafre (m the sense of 
‘ negro ’) Konk khd'pi i Beng 
kdpliiri - - Ass — kd'plii i — 
Tam , Malayal , Tel kdppti i 
— Kan kdphn — Tub kdpi i, 
kaptri — Anglo-Ind caffre, 
caffei , caffi ee, — Bur kap-pa-h 
— Mai Ldpn, kdjrts — Ach 
kafin — Day kdpir \ Nona 
kdpii 18 AnoTUi reticulata ) 

In Konkani, khdputdo (a 
diminutive form) is ‘ a httlo 
negro’, LhdpaiUm (neut), ‘a 
negress,’ and, khdparpan, 
‘ coarseness, barbarousness ’ 
In Iiido-Portuguese cafiona 
means ‘ a negress ’ 

The u ord is derived from the 
Arabic kafir, ‘ infidel unbelie- 
ver ’ In '-ome of the languages 


this sense is retained ^ With 
regard to the kh aspirate in 
Konkani, cf camisa, cruz. 

Cairel (narrow gold laceb 
Malayal kaial 

Cairo (the fibre of the coco- 
nut husk) Anglo-Ind coir — 
Indo-Fr cane 

[Yule seems to be of the 
opinion that the Anglo-Indian 
form con was introduced by 
the English in the 1 8th cen- 
tury Crooke refers to the 
0 E D which gives ‘ coire ’ in 
1697, ‘ coir ’ in 1779 ‘Coir’ 
was less likely to have been 
used by the Portuguese because 

1 “ Beyond this country lies the 
great kingdom of Benametapa which 
belongs to the Heathen whom the 
Moors call Gafres ” Duarte Barbosa, 
p 234 [Hak Soo , ed Longworth 
Dames, Vol I, p 9 The origin of 
Benametapa or Monomotapa is uncer- 
tain In some Bantu languages it 
means ‘ Lord of the Mountain ’] 
And by another name which is com 
mon they also call them Gafres , which 
IB to say people without law, a name 
which they give to every heathen idola 
ter , this name of Gafres is apphed 
among us to the many slaves which 
we have from this people ” JoSo de 
Barro3,Dec I, vni 3 

“ Among us, the Gafres are the 
Heathens from Cafrana ” Fr JoSo da 
Sousa [‘Cafrana’ is the land of the 
Cafrea, or ‘ Kafhrs,’ a very largo tract 
in the southernmost part of Afnoa ] 
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l.ncKul ailminlstnlor, uliosc fntno had spread 
throriRliout tho countrj Duri’ip most 
fronbious times, ho maintained Imperial autho* 
rit} In Kabul and was tho brliilnnt character 
ofAKbarstime Maharaja Sarval Jai Slnph n 
(1700 — t-t) was the flrst town planner in India 
lie remoaed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
60 named afterhlm DurinphiBtimc.thc State 
acquired preat power and fame lie uas a 
preat mathematician and scientist ol his ape, 
and la famoua for his astronomical observa 
tori es which lio built at 5c% oral important cen- 
tresin India Ills court was alsltcd b> forclpn 
astronomers Maharaja SarvnJ Jiam SJnpn, 
1S35-18S0 He was one of the most cnlichtcncd 
pnnccB in India at that time He encouraped 
art and Icarninp lie embellished the cltj 
In aarious wavs and Improaed the adminlstm 
lion and material condition of the people 
Maharaja Sawal Madho Slnph II, 1880 1022 
no was a aerj wise and Inlclllpcnl ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father He 
maintained and steadily Improacd all the 
useful measures initiated bj the late Maharaja 
His administration was charactcrircd bj preat 
liberality, catholicitj and a broad outlooh 
on allalrs His deep religious devotion and 
pietj and unrirollid generositj and genuine 
and actiao sjanpathv arc well known His 
staunch loyaltj and maintenance of the tradl 
tlona of hla house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount pc>wcr He passed awuy after 
ft long reign of 41 years His late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
aro enormous and too numerous to detail 
His HIphness the present Maharaja Sawnl Man 
Singh II Bahadur was bom on 2l8t August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th Match 1021 He Is a scion of the 
Itajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
padl on tho 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on tho 30th January 1924 He 
studied at tho "Woolwich Military Academy 
in England and promises to be an Ideal ruler 
having Chen abnndantevldence already of the 
keen and sympathetic Interest ho takes In all 
that concerns the welfare of his people and 
mankind In general 

His Hlglmess tho Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was Invested with full povrers on 14th March 
1931 A Clilcf Court of Judicature was establish- 
ed in 1021 Tlic army consists of Cavalrj, 
Infantry , Traosiwrt and Artillery llie normal 
rotenuo Is about one croro and twenty-five laklm 
and the expenditure about one crorc and twenty 
laUis According to tho Census of 1931 tho 
population of tho State fa 20,30,077 In area 
It Is 10,082 square miles. 

Kisbangarb Slate Is in tho centre of BaJ- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 smiare miles (population 00,000), 
the northern raostV sandy, the southern generallv 
flat and fertile The Ruling Princes of Klshangnrh 
belong to the Bathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Klsban Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the towm of Klshangarh in 1611 The 
present ruler la Hla Highness Hmdac Bajhal 
Buland Matin Maharajah HhlraJ Dikshit "Tag- 
narain Singh Bahadur He was bom on the 


2C11) January, 1800, and was educated at the 
Majo College, Ajmer, where ho passed the Dip- 
loma Examination Ho was married to the 
sIMcr of Bajft Bahadur Mnksudangarh In May, 
1915, Ho went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His late Highness In 1921 On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1020, he succeeded to tho Gndl on the 
24th Bov ember, 1920 He numlnlsters the State 
with the help of a Clouncll Revenuo about 9 
Hklis and expenditure 8 lakhs 


Lawn State, or Chief of Bajputann 1* 
a scnnraic cliicfship under tho protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
B alive States It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and (hen became part of the State of Took In 
1807, the B'awab of Tonk murdered tho Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa Was then 
raised to Its present State Tho Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Nanika sect of the Kach 
wnha Raiputs Tlic present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh was bom on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chlcfshlp on Slst December 
1929 Tlie chlcfshlp is under minority Adminis- 
tration Revenue about Bb 60,000. 


Bund! State Is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Rsjputana Tho Ruler or 
Bundl Is the head of the Hara sect of tho great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and tho country occu- 
pied by this sect has for tho last five or six cen- 
turies been known ns Haraoti Tho State was 
founded In the early part of tho thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant fends with Mowar and Malws 
followed It threw In Us lot with tho Maho- 
medan emperors In tho sixteenth century In 
later times It was constantly ravaged by the 
Marothos and Pindarics and came under British 
protection In 1816 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holknr The present ruler of the 
State Is His Hlgtocss Mabarao Raja Bhrl Ishwan 
Slnghjl Saheb Bahadur He was bom on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadl on 8tl) 
August 1927. Hlfl Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Revenue about 12 lakhs 
Expenditure nearly the same 


Tonk State — Partly In Rajputana and partly 
In Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another The mllng family 
belongs to the Salarial Clan of the Sunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of the Sfate was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, Gene- 
ral of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806 Holkar 
bestowed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted, him was 
consolidated into tho present State The 
present Ruler of tho State is His Highness 
bald ud-Daula, Warir-ul-Mulb, Kawab Hafir! 
Muhammad Saadat All Khan Batiadur Baulat 


Jang who ascended the Masnad In 1930 The 
administration Is conducted by tho Nawab In 
consultation with the Council of four memhers, 
mz , (1) Sfajor D de M 3 Fraser, I.A , Principal 
Official and Adviser, Vico President and Finance 
Member , (2) Klian Baliadnr SlicIUi Rahim 
Bak'h, ORE, Revenue Member, (3) E T D 
Ferguson, Judicial Member, (4) Sahlbzada 
Muhammad Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home 
Member 


SecrclciT }! — Malik Muhammad Din, 


Revenue Rs 23,82,440 Expenditure 
Rs 31,30,027 
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The Malays have a name 
(“ Btiwa frangi”, Flax , p 64), 
which shows that it is not 
indigenous in the Archipelago, 
though they also use “kaju”. 
Burnell m Linsclioten (Hak 
Soc), Vol II, p 27 
The evolution of a new form 
cadju in Anglo- Indian voca- 
bulaiy IS evidenced by the 
following passage taken from 
The Times of India, June 23, 
1928 “The story of a leper 
living among the beasts of the 
]ung]e and subsisting entirely 
on fruit IS being used to 
support the claim that the 
Cadju fruit (Anocaidiww Occi- 
dentale) is a cure for the 
disease ”] 

The suffix-s in Malay and in 
Teto and Galoh are due to the 
Portuguese plural form, cajus, 
as m meias (‘socks’), uvas 
(‘ grapes ’), liras (‘ strips of 
cloth ’), apas (‘ rice-cakes ’) 

The word is Brazilian acaju 
The cashew-tree is one of the 
most useful plants intioduced 
by the Poituguese into India 
and IS now perfectly natural- 
ised ^ 

1 “ Spirit distilled from cane and 
from caju has enormous sale in the 
crown lands ” Caldas Xavier, m Jour 
■Geo Soc Lisb 2nd ser , p 486 


[Garcia da Orta does not 
mention the tree in his Collo- 
quies (1563), but Christoval 
Acosta does in his Tiactado 
etc (1678) Linscho ten writing 
about 1590 speaks of them as 
being in gieat numbers all 
over India ] 

Galabafa (calabash). 

Anglo-Ind calabash, the diy 
nnd of a gourd used as a bottle 
or float 

[The Portuguese word is 
itself derived from the Arabic 
gaiah, ‘a gourd’, and aibasah, 
‘ dry ’ ] 

Galafate (a caulker) Hindi 
kdlapatti — Hindust kalpatii, 
kaldpatiyd — Or kaldpdti — 

Beng kaldpdti — Sinh gala- 
path {-kai a navd, ‘ to caulk ’) — 
Tam kalappai-iadl, to caulk, 


See Conde de Fioalho m the Oolloqmes 
of Garcia da Orta, Vol I, p 67 [In 
the passage referred to above Conde de 
Ficalho expresses surprise that da Orta 
makes no mention of the caju tree, 
which, a few years later, was de 
scribed by Acosta (1678) and by Lms 
ohoten From this he concludes that 
the interval between the publication 
of the Colloquies (1663) and Acosta’s 
Tractado de las Droqas y Mcdccinas 
de las Indtas Orientales (1678) marks 1 
the penod when the tree must have ( 
been introduced into India from ^ 
America ] 
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Callao (in the sense of 
‘trousers’) Konk kdlsdihv, 
kalsdmv Motveidi kalsdmv, 
bieeches or ‘ shorts ’ — Sinh 
kahsama, kalasama — Tam 
kdl-chattei (lit ‘ puts on trou- 
sers ’) — Malayal kdl-c7ichatia 
— ? Malag kahsamna (perhaps 
from the Fr calegon) — Jap 
karusan In Galoli kdlsa, 
trousers ^ 

CalQdo, properly speaking, 
signifies in Portuguese ‘ breech- 
es,’ hut in Indo-Portuguese 
it IS used in the sense of 
‘ trousers ’ 

It appears that kaics, ‘ shoe 
of the languages of the Malay 
Archipelago, is not derived 
fiom the Port calqa which 
formerly meant, according to 
Viterbo, ‘ sock or stocking ’, ^ 

of a Malay shoe, which is a kind of 
sandals or leather soles fastened by 
means of laces ” Favre 

1 “ Calsoens, hats, shoes, to be 
distributed there among the soldiers ” 
Diogo de Couto, Dec VI, vi 6 

2 “ One mght with cal9a (‘breeches’) 
loaded with sand, they give him such 
cal^adas {‘basting’), that it is report 
ed he died of it Document of 146S, 
quoted by Viterbo [Linschoten 
(Hak Soc Vol I, p 195) describes 
how the Ponmgals “ use long bagges 
full of sand, wherewith they will 
breake each others hmmes, and make 
them lame ” Burnell m a note to this 


CALDO 

nor from the Dutch kous, 
‘sock ’ It makes its appear- 
ance already in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century 
“ Caons (pronounced kaiis), 
sock , caoiLs sa-pans, a pair of 
socks” (Haex) Swettenham 
and Favre attribute it to an 
Arabic origin , but in Arabic 
there is no such word Rigg 
says that m Sundanese kaus 
signifies, at the present day, 
‘ sock ’ and admits it is from 
Dutch The same is the 
opinion of Hardeland in respect 
of Dayak, and of Matthes with 
reference to the Macassar 
kduszi and Bugm kdusu & koso 
Langen doubtfully gives 
‘ kaus ’ as corresponding to 
the Achinese kaus It is quite 
possible that kaais is the abbre- 
viation of kdsut, from calgado, 
‘shoes ’, which m Macassar loses 
the t, or it may sul^sequontly 
have felt the infiuence of 
Dutch 

Caldeirao (a boiler, a large 
kettle) Sing kaldeiama, kal- 
darama 

Galdo (broth) Konk kald 
— Beng kdido (in use among 

says that “ this is a common method 
of torture in S India at the present 
time, and is originally Indian ”] 
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Tlir' followlnc !■< the sire, iK>puIatIon nnd 
re\<Tinc ot the ten trcnlv ^^t■\tca mentioned 
•\bn\e — 


Karae 

frta in 
cquirc 
nillec 

Populntinn j 

1 

jlicvLnun 




lakhs 

Bs 

Indore 

9,510 

13,18,2.17 

130 

Bliopat 

fi.onj 
n 000 

7,20,955 

02 

Pewa 

15,87,445 

CO 

Orchha 

2,070 

3,14, GCl 

11 

Datla 

911 

1,58,8 !4 

17 

Dhar t 

Dewas, Senior 

1,777 

2,43,4'’0 

17 

Branrh 

Downs, Junior 

449 

83,321 

9 

Branch 

410 

70,513 

0 

Samthar 

ISO 

33,307 

0 

Jaora 

COl 

1 00,100 

12 


GvvolJor — ^Tlic honse of Sclndla traces It" 
descent to a famU\ ot vrhtch one branch held the 
licrcdltary post of pat cl In a \IUa!te near Satara. 
Tlic head of the family received a patciit of rank 
from Anrangzchc The founder of the Owalloi 
House was Jlanojl Sclndla who held a 
mllltarv ranh under the Peshwa Bajl Rao 
In 1720 the I’cshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Sclndla, empowering them to levy 
' ChauUi ■ and '‘Sardcsmuklu'’ and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops In 
1730 JVanoj! Sclndla accompanied BaJl Itao to 
Dellil where he and Mulhar Itao Holker dlHln 
Rnished therastUes In mlUtart evplolts IlanoJI 
fixed Ills headquarters at the ancient ciU of 
Ujjaln, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Sclndla dominions During the time of 
MahadJlSclnd'n and Dowlat Bao Sclndla Gwa- 
lior played an Important part In shaping the 
history of India Despite the partial reverse 
which ilahadjl Sclndla’p troops soffered at the 
hands of the British In 1780, reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbal (1782), Scindla's power 
remained unbroken For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an Independ- 
ent sovereign and not ns a vassal of the Pcibwn 

In 1790 his power was firmly established In 
Delhi IVhUe he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794 Himself a 
military genius, Mahadjl Scindla’s armies reach 
ed the zenith of tbdr glory under the disclphn 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer — 
De Boigne Mahadjl was succeeded by his grand 
nephew Daulat Bao In whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part The strength of Scindla’s Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustain^ at Ahmednagar, Asfeave 
Aslrgarh and Laswari Daulat Kao Sclndla died 
In 1827 Till his death he remained In undis- 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him In 1805 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed awav In the prime of life On his 
demise In 1843 Intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was In a state of mntlnv 
with the result that It came Into collision wltli 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannlhar 


JankojI Bao was succeeded by JlaJI Bao 
who'c adherence to the British cause during the 
dark davs ot Jlutlnv, when hIs own troops de- 
serted him, was unriiakablc In 1801 he was cre- 
nti d a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
nltM Order of the Star of India and In 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress Subsoqn- 
cntl\ he received other titles and entered Into 
treat Ics of mutual exchange of territories w Ifh the 
ItrllHi Government He died on the 20th June 
1630 and was succeeded by his son Llcutcnant- 
Gcncrnl H H Maharaja Sir Madho Bao Sclndla, 
Alljah D iliadur, oovo,ocsi,onE,ADC 
to the King He succeeded In 1830 and obtained 
powers In 1894 In 1901 he went to China during 
tho war, ho held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant Central of tho British Armv and the hono- 
rary degrees of Lb D , Cambridge, and D c l , 
Oxon He was also n Donat of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem In England He died In 
June 1925 and was succeeded bv his son H H 
Jcewajlrao Sclndla During Hts Highness’ 
minority the administration of the State Is 
being contlucf od by a Council of Begency 

The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State is In direct relations with the 
Government of India 

'Tlie northern part of the State Is traversed by 
the G I P Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjaln and from Blna to Baran TOe 
Gwalior Light Railway mns for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhlnd, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shlvpurl The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which Is done all over the 
State, fine muslins made at Chandcrl, leather 
work, etc The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort ol 
Gwalior Annual Income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 

Indore — ^The loimder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was JIalhar Bao Holkar, 
bom Id 1093 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to tlie front under the Peshwa, who took 
1dm Into his service and employed him for hIs 
conquests 'When the Mnratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panlnat In 1701, 
Malhnr Bao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Gaines as a reward 
for his career as a JllUtary Commander He 
was succeeded by his grandson On his 
death without Issue his mother Ahllya Bal 
became the Ruler and her administration Is 
still looked upon with admiration and 
reverence as that of a model rnler She was 
succeeded bv Tukojl Holkar who Indeed had 
been associated with her to carry the Military 
Administration and hod In course of It dis- 
tinguished himself in various battles Tukojl was 
succeeded by Kashlrao, who was supplanted 
by Jeswant Bao, his step brother a person of 
remarkable daring strategy as exhibited In a 
number of engagements In which he had taken 
part The brilliant aucceSs he obtained at the 
battle of Poona against the combined armies 
of Peshwa and Sclndla made him a dictator 
of Poona for some time and he declared in 
consequence the Indcpeudcncc of Holkar State 
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CAMARADA 


round-top of a ship’s mast ’). — 
Anglo-Ind cumia — -Kha^s 
lam'ia — Mai {kdmerd, 

Wilkinson), Bab , Sund , Jav , 
Mad kdmai — Bug kamdh ^ — 
Tet , Gal kdmai a — | Turk 
qdinai a | — Rab kaniai 611 ~ 

Dr Hugo Sohuchardt lefuses 
to accept the Portuguese origin 
for the Mai kdmar, as also for 
imisik (‘ music ’) and pistol 
(‘pistol’), and prefers instead 
the Dutch kamer, inustek, pis- 
tool, as the originals of the 
Malay forms He lays down 
that “the criterion for dis- 
tinguishing one from the other 
IS principally the termmation 
which these words have in 
IMalay if it is vocahc, the 
immediate source of the word 
IS Portuguese , if consonantal, 
then it IS Dutch ” And Gon- 
9alves Viana observes that 
“ these two laws to which Dr 
Schuchardt refers are of the 
greatest importance ” 

It appears that the above 
criterion is not after aU very 

1 Mntthes denves this term from the 
Port cama (‘ a bed ’), and mentions 
the compoimd kamdlt — Ictiiranna, 
"xcmand's slaap lamer, bed room ” 

- “ ithdrawing with him to a 
Camara, he spoke to him these words ” 
Diogo do Couto, Dec ^'TI, 1 9 


safe, because there are other 
words the Portuguese oiigiu of 
which IS unquestioned which 
have a consonantal ending, 
that IS, after losing the vowel 
termination of the parent word, 
as for example kaipus from 
Port caiapuQa (‘ a kind of cap 
protecting one from cold’), 
maihl from martelo (‘a ham- 
mer’), gargalet from goigoleta 
(‘ water-)ug’), hrdiTifrom 
(‘ bow-hne ’), prum from prumo 
(‘ a plummet ’) 

In respect of kamer and 
mustk, it may be said that the 
especial reason for the elimina- 
tion of their last syllable is the 
necessity of getting rid of words 
accented on the ante-pen- 
ultimate syllable, in view of the 
fact that the Malay o -Polyne- 
sian languages have no pro- 
paroxytone^ If it can be 
established that mdrmai 
(‘ marble ’) is derived from 
the Port mdrmore, then we 
have another instance in proof 
of our view Perhaps, almdn 
or lamdii from the Port 
armaiio (‘cupboard’), obey 
the same law ^ 

Camarada (a comrade) 

^ The Malayo Portuguese dialect of 
Tugu has camber. 
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asDirated m Konkani Cf 
cruz 

Gamisola (an undervest, a 
singlet) Nonk kamxzol (a 
lady’s chemise) — Tet kamt- 
zola 

Campainha (a bell) Konk 
kamfin , vern term ghdntU — 
Tet , Gal kampainha 

Gampo (a field) Konk 
kdmp (in the sense of ‘ the plot 
of land fronting a church over 
which processions pass ’) — 
Mar , Hdndust kampu, field of 
battle — Anglo-Ind campoo, a 
camp — '2 Mai , Sund , Jav , 
Mad , Mac kampong, kampiing, 
a village protected by an en- 
closure of hedges or bamboo — 
Tet , Gal kampu , vern term 
kies ^ 

Some philologists regard 
kampong as a vernacular term 
of the Malayan languages, and 
not of Portuguese origin Yule 
puts up a strong case in favour 
of the Malay kampong being the 
original of the Anglo-Indian 
‘ compound but he admits 
the possibility of the Malay 
word itself being “ originally a 

’ “ And bv land ho threw up works 
lialf a Icnirue from Malacca, in that 
part which is called Campochina ” 
Jouo de Bnrros, Dec III, -s., 3 


corruption of the Port cainpo 
taking the meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclos- 
ed area ” See Hohson-Jobson, 
s V campoo and compound 
[Crooke, in Hohson-Jobson 
s V campo, refers to White- 
way’s note that both Castan- 
heda (Bk VI, ch ci, p 217) 
and Barros (see below) speak 
of a ward of Malacca as 
Gampu China, which de 
Eredia (16)3) calls Gampon 
China, and he thinks this last 
name may supply a link be- 
tween Campoo and Kampung J 
> Gana da India (Indian 
cane) Bur kyane 

[Cana da India was also 
called Cana de Bengala and is 
the Arundinaria Wightiana, 
Ness, or Bambusa arundo, Dalz 
and Gibs , which grows in 
Bengal and from which were 
obtained walking sticks highly 
prized in early Portuguese 
days But besides the mean- 
ing of ‘ walking stick ’ it also 
implied a staff of office, prin- 
cipally a sort of baton, used 
by military officers The term 
and its different acceptations 
have been discussed at length 
in Dalgado’s Conti ibuiQoes, 
qv] 



Chilian. 


i8t 




'^IkV.lm Ip bnuniUd oit llif north md north cipl Hip SInIp tvns prc\loURl> under the Goternment 
b\ Til*'!, on the roulh-po'-t li\ Hhulin on the , ol Jtenpnl, but wni hroupht under tlic direct 
Knith b\ the Hrltiph dlflrlrl of Dirjrellnc, nn piiptrvlplon of the Go\crnmcnl of India In 1000 
on the rrc't b\ Nepil Th* populallon con'lFtP TIip Slate Is thlnlv populated, the area being 
of HhntKc. l/''pcln« and Nepnlr'x' It form** 2,818 square miles, and the po'iulatlon 1,99,057, 
tlK* direct roiilp to the nuimbt \nll(\ In Tlbrl rlilrflj Ihiddhlsts and fllndus The most Ira 
The main ii;!* of Ihe Hlm-iheos, which runs porlant croiis arc mnlro and rice There are 
cast and wr»t forms the Innindarj Klwcin sr\crnl trade routes through Sikkim from 
''ikklm and Tibet The Slnpnllla and Choln Darjeeling District Into Tllwt In the conacn 
ranges, whleh run southwards from the main tlon oftS'Ul i/ro\lsIon nns made for the opening 
chain, r-eparate hlkklm from ^cpal on the of a trade mart but the results were dlsappoint- 
wc'l, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast ' Ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fullll their 
On the blngalila range rise the great snow obligations resulted In 1904 In the despatch of a 
peak* of KInchInjunga (28,140 feet), one of mission to Lhasa, nhcro a now convention was 
the hlghe*i mountains In the world The Cliola signed Trade with the British has Increased in 
range whlcli Is murh loftier than that of Sin recent jears, and la now between 40 and 60 
gallla, leaves the main chain at the DongkjnLn lakhs j early A number of good roads have been 

const meted In recent years The present ruler, 
Tradition Mj 8 that the ancestors of the Bajas nis Ulghncas JIaharaJah Sir Tashl Naragjal, 
of SIkVim originally came from eastern Tibet Koit , was born In 1893 and succeeded In 1914 
The State was twice Invaded by the Gurkhas at Ills Highness was Invested with lull mling 
the end of the eighteenth century On the out powers on the 6th April 1018 The title of 
break of the Jvcpal ^^ar In 1814, the British a Cl L was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and the Ist January 1018 and K C I B on 1st Janu- 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded bv ary 1023 The average revenue Is Bs 5,20,422 
a considerable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Baja g) anted the site of Darjeeling to the British 

and rcxlvcd Bs 12,000 annually In lieu of It Pohlxcal Officer \n Sxkkim — T Mllllamson. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for adlstancc of approximately 
190 miles cast and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Illmalayns, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Its area Is 18,000 square 
miles and Its population, consisting of Buddhlstv 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek'pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven 
tecnlli century British relations with Bhutan 
commenced In 1772 when the Bhotlas Invaded 
the principality of Gooch Bclinr and Brltjali okl 
was Invoked by that State After a nurabpr ol 
raids by the Bhutanese Into Aasara, an envoy 
(the lion A Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly Insulted and comixUed to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed Tlds was followed by the treaty ol 
1805, by which the State’s relations with the 
Uovcmincnt of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated The State formerly received an alfowanco 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern 
ment In consideration of the cession In 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders This 
allowance was doubled by a now treaty con- 
cluded In January 1910, by which the Bhuta 
ncse Government bound Itself to bo guided by 
the advice of the British Government In regard 
to 1 ts external relations, while the British 


Government undertook to exorcise no Inter- 
ference in the Internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotlas gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude Hot only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohurabl, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted In the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities For these services he was made 
a JC C I L , and ho has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H H the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wnngchuk, KO^I, koie 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supremo authorities, the 
Dharraa Baja, known ns ShapUng Benipocho, the 
spiritual head , and the Dob or Dopa Baja, the 
temporal ruler The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very lUgh incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations In Tibet, of which 
there arc several hundreds On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two Is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always In 
the Chojc, or royal family of 


Cultivation Is backward !• 

malxo ary 

levies > * 

They " 
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CANGA 


[The original of the -word is 
the Marathi JcJianLl ] 

? Canga (an ox-yoke) IMal , 
Jav , Jcang, bridle — [Anglo- 
Ind., cangue ] — Pid -Engl 
cango, “ a species of chair or lit- 
ter suspended from a pole and 
carriedby two men” Leland 
Swettenham regaids kang as 
a vernacular Javanese term, 
and not without reason, 
because of the difference in 
meaning between it and the 
Portuguese word and, secondly, 
because the Javanese word has 
no vowel ending, which normal- 
ly words in Malay borrowed 
from the Portuguese retain 
See cdinara. 

Leland says that cango is a 
Japanese word , but the dic- 
tionaries which I have consult- 
ed do not give it the meaning 
which he says it has These 
are the meanings which they 
give “ Chinese words , attend- 
ing to the sick safe custody , 

lies produced at Cambav , Dalgado 
{Olossano) says he cannot trace its 
etTinolog^ with any sense of certainty 
It IS no doubt the Ar sab’ {‘seven’) 
and aaz ('a yard’) ie, cloth sold 
seyen yards to the rupee ] 

“ And from aboi e one canequlm 
spread out ” Antonio Bocarro, Dec 
XIII p -,3S 


rigorous imprisonment ” Hep- 
burn 

Leland and Yule notice 
another vocable with the same 
meamng, viz , cangue, which 
Joaquim Crespo describes in 
Gousas da China as follows 

“The canga is a weightv 
square board, SO centimetres 
wide and 5 thick, havmg a hole 
in the centre wherein the neck 
of the delinquent is held fast 
and locked ” 

There is, according to Yule, 
a genmne Chmese word noted 
in a dictionary of the eleventh 
century under the form kang- 
giai (m modem Mandarin 
speech hyang-hiat) From 
Langgiat is derived the Canton 
form ¥ang-ka, ‘ to wear the 
c-anga and probably the An- 
namite gang ^ He thinks it 
probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of 
these latter forms and asso- 
ciated it with their own canga, 
‘an ox-yoke’, or ‘ porter’s yoke 
for carrymg burdens’ But 
Gonsalves Viana says that the 
Portuguese word canga implied 
“either from analogy of the 


1 In Siamese, kha’ng means ' to 
imprison ’ 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indfan States of the North-West 
Frontier ^^o^Inces are Anib, Phnlcra, Dir, 
Swat and Chltral The area of the latter tlirce 
Is 3,000,1,30(1 and -1,0000 «f(uare miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 99,000 respecthelj 

Arab — Is onlv a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala 

Chitral — Eunsfrom I owaraltop to the south 
of the Hlndu-Kush range In the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles The ruling 
dynasty has maintained Itself for more than j 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 1 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
Its neighbours It was visited In 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency In Gllglt, the ruler 
of (Ihltral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was Increased 
two years later on candltlon that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mnlk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government In all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence His sudden 
death In 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son NIsam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895 A war was declared by Dmra 
khan of Landnl and Dir against the Inndels and 
the Agent at Gllglt, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief 


I The Valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated The Internal administration of the 
country Is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K 0 i e , tne Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy Is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malaknnd 

Dir — The territories of this State, about 

3.000 square miles In area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and Its affluents down 
(o the Junction of the former river with the 
BaJaurEud The Nawab ofDlrlsthe overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir Is mainly held by 
Yusuf zal Pathans, the old non-Pathan Inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
DlrKoli stnn 

Swat — Tlie Euler of the State, Mlangii 1 
Gulslializada Sir Abdul Wadood, K B E , Is a 
descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat 
He consolidated his rule In Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Go\ eminent 
of India as Wall of Swat In 1920 The area 
of the State Is 1,800 square miles and population 

210.000 The Headquarters of the State Is at 
Saidu Sliarlf about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand b> motor road 

PolUical Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral — 
E J Gould, c M a , 0 I E , ICS 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency Includes 6 
Indian States covering an area of 10,043 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottal is the Inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondlman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the *rst Is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie In the centre of two British districts 


Name. 

Area 

sq 

miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Estimated 
Gross 
Eevenne 
in lakhs 
of rupees 

Travancore 

7,626 

4,008,062 

231 CO 

Cochin i 

1,4173 

979,019 

93 67 

Pudukottal j 

1,179 

426,813 

20 72 

Banganapalle 

255 

36,692 

2 89 

Sandur 

167 

11,084 

1 71 


These States were brought Into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923 

Travancore — This State, which has an area 
of 7,624 84 square miles and a population of 
6,090,462 with a revenue of Es 2oOT9 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, forming an Irregular triangle 
with Its apex at Cape Comorin The 
early history of Travancore Is In great 
part traditional, but there Is little doubt 
that H H the Maharaja Is the rerresen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised so\ ere- 
Ignty at one time In Southern India The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
Independent rulers wltliln the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole countrj, 1 
within Its present boundaries, was consi 
and brought under one rule, b> the M 
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CARABTNA 


Capar (to castrate) 
jMalayal happai ikLa (also used 
in the sense of ‘ castrated ’) — 
Tet , Gal Idpa (also in the 
sense of ‘ castrated ’) 

Capaz (capable, clever) 
Konk kapdz , vern term 
samarth, salav — Tet , Gal 
kapds , vern term mateneh 
Capela (m the sense of ‘ a 
chapel ’) Konk lapel (also 
‘ a chaplet of flowers ’). — Tam 
kapelet — Tet , Gal lapela. 

[The Port capela also 
signifies ‘ a garland or chaplet 
of flowers ’] 

Gapitao (a captam) Konk 
Idpxtdmv kopit (also ‘ a chief 
or leader ’) — Guj kaptdn, 
kapattdn — Hindi, Hindust 
kaptdn — Sinh kappxta lap- 
peta — Halajal kappitdn — 
Khas laptan, kopfan (probably 
from the English ‘ captain ’) — 
Mai kapitdn, l^ipUan — Ach , 
Snnd , Jav , Day , Tet , Gal 
lapttan — Bug kapitan-moro 
(=Port capddo mor, ‘chief 
captain ’) — Pid-Engl cab-tun 
— Jap lapitan, ‘ a ship’s cap- 
tain , the leader of a company 
of workmen ’ — | Turk qdp- 
ian ^ 1 

1 "The very title of capMo-mor 
tlie chief-cQptQin ’) ivhich used to be 


Capote (a cloak) Konk 
kdpot — Bal kaput — Tet 
lapoU , vern term pTidi u boh 
— ^ Malag kapoh — Ar labuf, 
labdbit — 1 Turk qdput ^ ] 

? Garabina (carabine) 
Mar , Hindust , Punj kaidbhi 
— Sindh kaiabinu — Mai lar- 
7e6t?i (Marre) Karo&i lit, cara- 
bineer, in Punjabi In 
Marathi the vern term is 
dama — | Turk qdrabina \ 
Some Indian lexicographers 


given to the Portuguese governors 
passed into these languages (Malav, 
Javanese, Sundanese), which used it 
first to denote these and subsequently 
the governor-generals of the Dutch 
colonies In Hitu, the chief part of 
the island of Amboy ana, the title of 
Lapitan hiiu was borne for mam 
centuries by the prmcipal mdigenous 
chief upon whom this title was con- 
ferred by Antonio de Bnto, Governor 
of the Molucas, at the beginning of the 
16th century, a3_a reward for services 
rendered to the Portuguese ” Hey- 
hgers 

“ The song m Malay begms thus 
Gapitao Dom Paulo ha poram de 
Pungor, anga dia main, sita pa tan 
dar'" Rendered mto English gives 
" Captam Don Paulo fought m Pungor 
and preferred to die rather than yield 
a foot ” Diogo do Couto, Dec IV, 

viu, 11 

t “The hidalgos of that time did 
not repose their vanity m capotes 
(•cloaks’) and breeches” Couto, 
Dec VI, s, 8 
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CARTA 


CARTDCHO 


Wilson, in his Glossary, thinks 
it probable that the word is of 
Portuguese origin In which 
case, the change of the c, in 
the first syllable, to ch is to be 
•expected 

? Carta or cartaz (in the 
sense of ‘ paper ’) Siam kra- 
dart — Kamb credos Biet 
credos, game of cards — Mai , 
Sund , Jav hdrtos, keitas — 
Ach kertos — Day kardias, ^ 
krdta-s — Mac kai dtoso — Bug 
Lordttosa 

“It IS probable that it is 
one of these two words whose 
transformation gave rise to the 
Malay, Javanese, and Sunda- 
nese kartos or kertos, ‘ paper 
Although Arabic has the word 
Lrotas — otherwise qo7 tas — 

(from the Greek chartes) , kortas 
IS not of Arabic origin, because 
in the Dutch Indies it is pre- 
cisely the European and the 
Chinese paper that is called 
I or tas” Heyligers MicheU 

also attributes a Portuguese 
oiigin to the Siamese word 
Notwithstanding these 

views, the Portuguese origin 
appears very improbable, 
especially, because of the 
divergence in the meaning of 
the word in Portuguese and 
the Eastern languages 


Theie is no evidence to show 
that the word carta had ever 
been employed in Portuguese 
tp mean ‘ paper ’ Cartaz was 
employed in India in the sense 
of ‘ a passport ’ or ‘ sailing- 
licence ’ , and in this meaning, 
it appears to be of Arabic 
origin [The Ar g'lrfas, ‘papei, 
document ’] “ Sadors from 

Coulao would send to Cochym 
for the certificate which they 
call cartaz.” Caspar Correia 
(I, p 298) “They had gone 
to Bassein to obtain a pass 
(which they call cartazes) 
from the captains ’ Diogo do 
Couto (Dec IV, IX, 2)^ 

Gartucho (a cartridge) 
Konk kdrtiU — Gu] , Hindi, 
Hindust , Punj kdrtus — Tel 

1 “Send me a cartas (‘safe-cou 
duet’) m your o'svn hand-wntmg for 
my lancharas wad jurupangos to enable 
them to sail m safety m all ■weathers ” 
Femao Pinto, ch xin [Lancharas and 
jurupangoB are names of vessels men- 
tioned m Portuguese lustories of the 
16th and 17th centuries They are 
I both supposed to be derived from 
Malay See Qlossano, and for lanchara 
also Hohson Jobson ] 

“He -will give cartazes to the ships 
of Idalxa {• Add Shah ’), so that they 
may sail to all parts The said factor 
to gi\ e cartazes to the vessels which 
might sail from the said port ’ Similo 
Botelho, pp 43, 44 
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Tlic pivR 1 (rllmt'' of Rf 1,10,721 

Til" clitrf frolufH nro roUon, crfi'iniliml" 
ind (.Tiln no 1 Ilio rlitrf iiiniiifictiirfR 
arc fo*ton m-l trooll' ti (-ilirli’ niiil colil 
firibroUrr' (•oTiInl In' nltt-WR Rron i>rr- 
itnin'’!)! ntriPTi^il tin ‘-liti'of tl' rh«4 for tin 
■vlpont vrlth whirli puMIr 'totTf Im\r liron 
pro<^'>'nto<!, an 1 wa' nnr of tlin nrlli ft ploin rrR 
of rillnaa rntrrj'tl'^ In KntUlnn-ar lI•l^ln^ 
inltlat(al 111 " l)ln«a l>liora]l lino, Itonn' tin 
JiTi Ji'vltipnr f< ftion nllrdtlio flonilnl 
Ifnllnaa nnil mami: ' it nlonp a\ltl> tin 
Jotalanr I’ajVol Itnll«n\ atnl 11 II Onkwnil’* 
Khljnillwlllnrl hno , It 'nli''(inrntU Inillt 
llio Jf tal'ir-rTjl.oi Ralltvit In riritior-lilii 
nlili osli/T Natlao <tali'ln Kntlihnnr Tlion 
aronortpo't anT Import <1 no ' tlio pooplo U Iiir 
froo from 131 : 1 ' niul ilnou ( oinpafathi N fjm ak- 
Ins GonJnl 'tanJa Ilt'l In Kntlilanar In ro'iXTl 
of tin «irrail of iNlnmtlon CompnI'mj female 
oilncation in the ‘'late na' Ivcrn orJernl 
I'V nil lljRhnm R« Cfi InUi' Iia\c liorn Rprnt 
on Irrlcntlon taiikp nn<I ranal«, nnt' r mpph ami 
cloclriclti to tlio toien of fiomlnl Tlio Caiiltnl la 
notulal n fo'tlfloil toirn on the line fietnrcn 
Rajkot anil Jc’al ar 

JunnCndli Slolc — \ flr-1 rla" 'tlale nmler 
tlio t\ t '’em Ill'll a ''tafre tconn n ml Hof )n flit 
‘-ontli-W r'f' m portion of tin Knllilannr IVn 
In'ula lielirren 2t°-U ami 2l‘’-fiT Norlli Inti 
tmle PO* anil 72' I a't lonultmlo i\Illi tin Hnlnr 
ifl\i*!nn of tin proilnre as iti nortlnriilintintlnra 
ami (lOliiliro'I I'ranl to It' ea't It If lioumlnl 
on tin 'oiilli anil wr't t)\ tin Aralilnn Ften, Tin 
‘'katol' (ill I'I mI Into 1 " 'talial' It lin' Ifi porif 
of ivlilrli tin principal arc t craml nml afniicrol 
Tin principal rhirrlntli' state are t lie illmtinr 
Tlxn, Oz-t Ulrnn, Saramatl Mnolilmndrl, sin 
cnoda, aieplial, \ rajml, Rani ami Snlill The 
prlncljial town of JnnnRailli wlililil'om of tin 
inott plcliin'quc towim In India, 1' sUtmted on 
tin flope of tilt Olrnar nnd tin Datnr JIlll', 
while In nntlqnltj and historical Intcre't It 
}kld* to none The l/prierKolc or old clfndt’ 
contains Intcrestlnc Ilmidhlst cnice nnd the 
whole of tin dltcii and mlchhonrhooillshonta- 
comhtd with caacs of 111 ' Ir rt innhis flltirt nn 
a nnmher of floe modem hiilldlnc' In tin 
town Tin fatnons A'okn Inscription of tin 
RnddhI't time caned otit on a hlR bolatfr of 
hlaik. granite stone Is hoii'td at the foot of the 
Glmar Hill whicii Is sacred to the Jains, the 
ShhaltCB, the Tnlslmaaltcs nnd other Illndns 
To the Eouili cast of the Olmar Hill lies the cx- 
tenshc forest of the Glr eomprl'lng 404 square 
miles, 820 acres and lOguntlins Ilsiipplles tlm 
licr ami other natural products to the residents 
0 / the State and the nelghhonring districts and 
Is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
Hon The area of the Slate Is 3,337 square 
miles and the nierage reicnne amounts to 
about Rs 87,00,000 Tlie total population 
according to the census of 1031 Is 540,200 
Until 1472 when It nas conquered h\ 
Sultan 'Maliomed Rcgra of AUmedabnd 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled In 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe During the 
reign of the Hmynror Akbnr It became n de- 
pendency of Deibl under the Immediate autho 
rity of the Jfogbal Viecroy of Gujarat About 
17 JD when the representatUes of the Mogbals 
had lost bis authority In Gujarat, SherkUan 
liabl, the ancestor of the present Babl Ruler, 
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expelled tbe Ifogbal Goiemor, and csInblMicd 
111' own rule 1 be ruler of Tiiimgndli f1r«t 
nilered Into • ngagi nieiits witli the Rrltl'h Gox- 
ernim 111 In 1807 The prineipal nrlleles of 
jirodmliiin In the State nri enltoii, bnjrl,jnwar, 
•■e'auiimi Mb' at, rice, siignn nue, rereiil', grn's, 
timber, Piom , en'lnr seel, fl'li, rouiiin tolmrco, 
groundnut' roroanuts, banilmo' etc , ulille 
tlio'e of manufacture’ are glioe, inoln"es, sugar 
randy, copper, nml bm"Mnre, dud rlolli 
1 old ami ' 111 ! r enibrohleri , jKitterv, Imnlwari 
leallur bainbnn furniture, etc Tlic Slate jiaj s 
a tribute of Its 28 Ttl nnnunlh totlicRam- 
inniint I’oMcr and I’l 'lil n«lii of Rs 38,210 to 
nil lllebiie" Hie itnel liar on ibe oilier band, 
Hie stall of fnnagnilb n n lies a tribute si 1 b (I 
/orlalbl nniounling to Us 1»J IJl from not less 
than 1 It state' atyl Tiiinkas a relic of the dn> 
of Malminedan siipriinacv The Slate main- 
tain' state I orces roii'IsHiig of Ranci re and the 
Mababat ICIianJl Infantrx, the sanctioned 
slrenglli of Hir former being 173 nnd of the 
latter 220 Inchishc of Bag pipe Band 

Tbe Ruler bears Hie title of Xnwnb Tbe pre- 
sent hnMnb Is His Highness bir Jfabnbat Khan 
III, o c I I , K ( K I , and Is the ninth In succes- 
sion and sexenth In descent from His Uigbncfs 
\nhadurkhanjl I, the founder of the Binbl 
famth of Junagadh In 1735 A D His High- 
ness H)C Rawab Sabeb was bom on 2nd August 
IQOO anil siieceeded to tbe gedf In lDn,iIsltcd 
f nglnnd In 1013-14, rccclxcd his education at 
tbe Mnio Collcpc, Ajmer, nnd has been Inxesfed 
«Ub full poMcre since 'March 1020 Ills High- 
MC'S the Rnwnb Sabeb Is the Ruler of the Brc- 
tnlcr Statcin Katblawnr, ranks flratamongsttlic 
Chiefs of ICnHiInunr, excrclslnp plenarj powers 
and enjoxs n salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent nnd 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State Ijinguagcs 
spoken ~-GiiInrnH nnd Urdu 

Ilulrr — His Highness Sir Jfnhnbat Klinnjl 
Rnsulklinnji, 0 0 i e , k c B i 
Heir Apparent — SImlirnda Mahomed 
PllawnrkJtanJI, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
nimatkhnnjl 

I «re /'rmdeaf o/f/ic C'oiiririf — P R Cadell, 
C F I 

Novnnngnr Stnte, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,701 square 
miles The Malmmjn of Navnnagnr is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, nnd belongs to the same 
family as the Rno of Cutch The JndeJns 
orlglnallj entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed tlic ancient famllj of Jethwas then 
established at Gliumll The town of Jamnagar 
Has founded in 1540 The present Jam Sahib Is 
Ibo well-known cricketer, H H Jam Sahib 
Shrl Ranjltslnhjl Vlbhajl, who was bom In 
1872 and succccdod In 1907 The principal 
.aroducts are grain, cotton and oll-seeda, shipped 
from tbe ports of the State A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast The State pays a tribute 
of Rs 1,20,003 per annum Jointly to the British 
Qovemment, the Gackwnr of Baroda and tbe 
Nawnb of Junagadh Tlie State maintntns two 
squadrons of Kawanagar State Bancors and 
IJ Company of the Stnte Infantry. The 
Capital Is J amnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles In circuit, situated 6 miles east of the 
port of Bcdl Population 4,09,192, Revenue 
nearly Rs po Iqlvba, 
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CASOAR 


CASTELA 


Gasoar (a cassowary) Jap 
Lasovdtti, Lasvauicho 

The original of the Portu- 
guese word IS the Malay kasn- 
vdn 

Casta (caste) Konk kdst , 
vein terms zdt, varn — Anglo- 
Ind , Indo-Fr caste — Mai 
kasta 

In the Konkani of Goa the 
terms kastist, ‘ one who is 
keenly alive to caste distinc- 
tions,’ and kdsii'jm, ‘ a strong 
caste sentiment are met with 
Both these terms are borrowed 
directly from the Portuguese 
spoken in Goa which has the 
forms cashsta, cmtiamo 

Yule says that Duarte Bai- 
bosa (1516) does not apply the 
word casta to the divisions that 
obtain in Hindu society, but he 
calls these divisions so many 
?ets de genhos, i e laws’ of the 
heathen But this view is dis- 
proved by the following passage 
(p 334) " There are, besides 

the divisions mentioned above, 
eleven others composed of the 
lower classes which prevent 
one casta from mixing with 
another casta ‘ ” [Ed Long- 
worth Dames, Vol II, p 59 ] 

1 “ As regards the castas, the 
greatest inipedinient to the conversion 


[“ Caste, the artificial divi- 
sions of society in India, first 
made known to us by the 
Portuguese, and described by 
them by the term casta, signi- 
fying breed, race, kind, which 
has been retained under the 
supposition that it was the 
native name ” Wedgwood, A 
Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology But a most fanciful 
derivation of the word is given 
by W Hamilton, Descr of 
Hindostan, 1, 109, quoted by 
Crooke in Hobson-Jobson 
1820 — “The Kayasthas (pro- 
nounced Kaists, hence the 
word caste) follow next j 

Castanha (a chestnut) 
Mai kesten, a knock on the 
top-head in the game of tops 
Ar kastdna, lastdma — Turk 
kestdne 

Gastela (Castile the name 
of one of the two kingdoms of 
Spain) Mai , | Bal ] kaicla} 

of the Hindus is the superstition which 
they maintain with regard to their 
castas , this prevents them from 
touching, communicating or mingling 
with others, m the same way as 
superiors wiU not mi\ with inferiors 
members of one observance with those 
of another ” Diogo do Couto, Dec 
V VI 4 

t In 7 atela “ the s is ehded, and the 



ronghlf speaking, with the Importance of the 
State In some cases he does little more than 
give advlco and exercise a general surxolllanco 
In other cases the Agents arc lIl^csfed with a 
direct share in the administration, wliilc States 
the Kulers of which are minor are direclh 
managed bp Goremment Ofilccra or under 
arrangements approacd b\ Government Some 
of the States are subordinate to other States 
and not In direct relations with the British 
Government In these cases the status of the 
feudatories Is usuallv guaranteed bp Go\eru 
ment Tlie powe'rs of the Clilefs are regulated 
bp trtatN or custom, and range downwards to 
a more right to collect ri,\enue In a share of a 
\IIIage, without criminal or cUil jurisdiction, 
as In the ca«4> of the pittj Chiefs In the Malii ' 
Kantha and Ilcwa Kantha Agencies, 

TIic number of Indian States In the Bombay 
Presidency Is 151, svith an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095 Tirey 
are dhided for administrative purposes Into 
the following Agencies Bclganra Agency,) 
Savant\-adi , BIJapur Agenej , Jath Dharwar 
Agency, Savanur Koira Agency, Cambay 
Kolaha Agency, Janjira Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 

9 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Jllraj Senior, Mlraj Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and Sangll) Mahl Kantha Agency 51 States 
(pnnclpal States Idar and Banta) Kasik Agenc> 
Surnana Poona Agenev, Bhor Kewa Kantha 
Agehci , 62 States (principal States Balasinor, I 
Baria, Clihota Udclpur, Lnnawada, Rajplpla 
and Sant) Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot Sukkur Agency ■ 
Khalipur Surat Agenej', 3 States CBansda 
Dharampnr and Sachin) and 14 Bang Chiefs 
Thana Agency, Jawhar The table below gives 
details of the area of the more Important ^ 
States — I 


State 

Aren ' 
in 1 
sq miles 

Popula- 

tion 

(In 1921) 

Approxl- 
1 mate 
Revenue 

Balasinor 

189 

' 44,030 

Rs 

2,54,244 

Bansda 

215 

40,125 

8.04,2C6 

Baria . 

813 

137,201 

12,69,936 

Bhor 

925 

130,420 

6,56,697 

Cambay 

350 

71,715 

9,78,794 

Chhota TJdepnr 

890 

123,702 

10,02,291 

Banta 

450 

23,023 

' 1 ,75,905 

Bharamnur 

704 

1 95,171 

10,90,998 

Idar . 

Janjira 

1 669 

' 226,351 

, 13,01,925 

377 

110,300 

8,83,836 

Jawhar 

310 

1 40,662 

' 8,12,208 

Klialrpur 

6,050 

193,152 

' 24,18,137 

Kollmpur 

3,217 , 

[ 838,726 

1,25,08,579 

Lnnawada 

388 

83,136 

5,30,003 

Mudhol 

368 

60,140 

j C,l3,0l5 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

108,425 

24,15,523 

Sachin 

49 

19,977 

' 3,97,012 

Sangll 

1,130 

221,821 

14,02,651 

SavantvadI 

925 

200,440 

0,83,21 3 

Sant . 

394 

70,957 

1 5,40,043 

( 


Bfjapnr Agency — ^Thls comprises the Satara 
Jnghir of Jath (980 8 square miles In 
aren) On the annexation of Satara, in 1819, 
Jatli and Baplilapnr like other Satara Jaghirs, 
hocainc feudatories of the British Go\ernnicnt 
Tile latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust tlio pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghlr 
and In consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on tlio part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1374 to 1885 The small estate of Baphlapur 
«illi an area of 96 8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jatli Jagliir on the demise of Its last ruler 
flanihai Salieb Baplile in Januarv 1917 The 
C'lilef of Jatli wlio belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar The succes- 
sion follows tlio rule of primogeniture The 
present Chief Slelierban tljayaslnliarao Eamrao 
alian Bahasaheh Balle succeeded his father who 
died on August 14, 1928, and was Installed on 
January 12tn, 1929 He conducts the adminis- 
tration of the Jath State The gross revenue 
of tlie State is about 3 laklis chiefly derived 
from land revenue The Jath State pays to the 
British Government Rs 6,400 per annum In lieu 
of horse contingent and ^ 4,847 on account 
of SardeshmuMiI rights 

PcXdical Agent — V B, Mardhckar, 31 A , 
Collector of Bljapur 

Bharwar Agency — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mnhomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the lost Maratha War the Nawah 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed In his possessions 
by the British Government The State pays no 
tribute The principal crops are jowarl and 
cotton The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 10,830 The revenue is Ks 2,01,410-6-S 
The present chief Is Captain Meherban Kawab 
Abdul Majid Khan BUer Jang Bahadur, Kauab 
of Ss\anur 

Polilical Agent — J F B Hartshomo, ice 

Kaira Agency — This Includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhllvada Kingdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century It Is said to 
have been one of the richest towns In India 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also It 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce In 
Western India Factories were established 
there by the English and the Batch It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Cfiilefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat The present Kawab Is His Highness 
Mlrza Hussein Tawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najmnlsanl family of Persia, and 
was bom on the 18th May 1911 His father, 
the late Kawah Jaffar All Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor The 
State was under British administration up to 
December 1930 when the Nnwab was Installed 
on tlic gndi The State pa\s a tribute of 
Rs 21,924 to the British Government Wheat 
and cotton are the principal crops There la 
a broad gauge line from Cambay riu Petlad, 
connecting with the B B A C I Railway 
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CASTIGAR 


CATANAR 


‘ natives ’ when used by Eu- 
ropeans to designate them.] 
Gastigar (to punish) Alai. 
castigar (Haex) 

Gastigo (punishment). 
Konk. hasixg (1 us ) , vein, 
term Uidst — Tet , Gal. Icastigxi 
vem terms uLum, bdku 

* Castor (beaver , also a 
beaver hat) Mai , Sund., Jav 
kastwi, kastoii, musk, a civet 
cat — Mac , Bug kasaturi 
Goncalves Viana legards the 
Portuguese origin of these 
words as cei tain Dr Heyhgers 
IS of the opinion that they are 
derived from Sanskrit In 
fact, kasturi, in Sanskrit, 
means ‘musk’, and kastfm- 
mrga, ‘ a civet cat ’ And m 
this sense these terms are 
employed as vernacular all 
over India In Goa, however, 
castoi , even at the present 
day, IS the name for the ‘ black 
silk top-hat ■ 

Gatana (a large broad- 
sword) Tet , Gal latdna — 
*Jap katana 

Wenceslau Alorais {Day- 
Nippon) gives catana as a 
Portuguese word, introduced 
among the Japanese Candido 
de Figueiredo is undecided as 
to whether it is derived from 


Japanese or Italian Bluteau, 
Alorais, and Dr Adolfo Coelho 
regard It as of Japanese origin, 
and Gon§alves Viana {Apos- 
iilas) says that this view is 
unquestionable ^ 

In the Portuguese of Goa, 
catana is employed in the same 
meaning as the Konkani koyto, 
‘ a large kitchen knife, or a 
wood-cutter’s knife ’ 

Catanar, caganar (a priest 
of the St Thomas Christians 
of Alalabar) Anglo-Ind cat- 
tanar, casaanai 

The word is the Alalayal 
kattand') (‘chief’), derived 
from the Sansk karii The 

1 “ There are no better armourers in 
the lands we have discovered, for these 
cut through our iron with their cate- 
nas, as though it were soft wood ’’ 
Lucena, Bk YU, ch 6 

“ Manuel Eodngues took a cata- 
na which he had with him and with it 
suddenly dealt the captain a terrible 
catanada (‘ blow with a broad 
sword’) ” A Bocarro, Dec XIH, 
p 361 [Catanada is built up on the 
analogj of facada (‘ thrust with a 
knife’) from Port faca, a knife 
Similarly from cns, the Port form of 
the Malayo-Jav Idres or iris, a Malay 
dagger, they formed cnsada, ‘ a thrust 
or blow with the cns’ ] 

“ Catanas, bucklers, and other 
small arms without number ” (in 
Tonquin) A F Cardim, Batalhas da 
Companhia de Jesus, p 217 
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Mnhl Knnllia — llil'- prDU]) of Stitc- In'- t 
fotil nm of I 124 “qinrc mlli h niid t i»()huK- 
lion of 11 S'i3S itirliidlnp tlnf of l(Hr width is 
20J Till xiic Apt IK % consist s of the Stnic of Idnr 
nnd 'll 'mnllor blTlc-- Idnr itncrfi iiiort thnii 
li df the trrrlton It Ims nn nn n of l,Cfi9 rqnnro 
ndli s nnd nn ntoripo rcNcnni of nltoi t 14 InkUs 
Tile present llnlcr of Idnr 11 II AInhamjn 
Ulmntslnplijl Is n Knjpiit of tin Itntliod rhn 
He wns born in IHS') \ 1) nnd nsrended the 
pndl in 19J1 on the demist of His Intc lIlphncFP 
^Inltnmjn Sir Dowlntsinplijl Ills Hlplineps 
nccompnnied His Intt HIphnesp ]t fol Sir 
r)owlntsiin.hJl to 1 iirope when the Inttir went 
to nttend the Coronation of His llnjislt the 
Klnp Linrerorin lynidon nnd ntted ns IMpc to his 
Impt rinl ^Mnjesft nt (he Coronation Durbar held 
nt Delhi in 1911 lln Fubordiiintc rendntorj 
Inplrdnrs nrc dinlded into three dnsfcs 'J he 
JnL'irdnrs toinpnsed in the tlnsp of lllmjnts are 
endets of tin Ituliiip Houfc to whom gmids 
hnni Itcen mnde in mnlntinnnee or ns n Jlwnmk 
Those known ns Snrdnr Pnttawnts nro dgccen- 
dnnts of the militnrt lenders who nccompnnied 
, Annndslnph nnd llni SInpli, tin founder of the 
present Hnrw ir (h nnstt win n the) took iwsfcs. 
t-ion of the St \te in the first qnnrttr of the 
ciphtcenth ccntnr) nnd to whom pmnts of Innd 
were made b' Muluirijn Annndsingh in 1741 A D 
on condition of milttnrv sernicc In the ease of 
the Hhoomlns nrc Intlndtd all sulsordlimle 
leudntorit' who were in posseselon of their 
Patlns prior to the ad\cnt of the present "Mnntnr 
d\Tins(n The pattns thc\ hold were acquired 
b) their ancestor® b\ prnnt from the former Hno 
Hulers of the State Tlic JInlunrnja recehes 
Hs 52,427 annualh on account of Kldchdl nnd 
other ita] Hnk* from Ids subonlinntc Sardnrs 
the trlbutnr) talukns of the Jlnld Kantha 
Apence nnd others and pa)s Hs 30,340 as 
Ghnsdann to Gnck^^nr of Hnrodu through the 
British Gonernment Of the smaller States 
Vijan-nngnr nnd Danta nrc two States cnjo)lnp 
plenan jurisdictional powers 31ic names of 
their Odefs nrc lino Slirec Hamlrslnpliji nnd 
tlalnrnm Shrl Bliawanslnphjl IMillc 31 enjo) 
limited Jurltdictlon, the rcnmiiidcr arc estates 

Political Agem — Captain I AV Galbraith, 

MCI A 


Nosik Agency — Tills consists of one State, 
Surpana, lying In the north-west comer of the 
Nasik District Surpana has an nren of 300 
square miles and a jiopulatlon of 15,258 Tlic 
ruler of the State ( Jfrlitrbnn Pratipmo Sluinkar- 
mo Deshmukli ) died In June 1930 nnd the 
Goeemment of India sekctcil Meherban 
Veshwantrao Prataprao Deslimukh, the eldest 
of Ids sons, ns heir to the gndl on which he was 
Installed In January 1931 The retenue of the 
‘■tatc Is Es 73,432 

Bewn Kantha Agency — This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 005,099, comprises 01 States, of which Eaj 
plpla Is a first class State, 6 arc second class, 
one Is third class and the rest are either pett\ 
States or talukas Among those petty States 
are Sanjdl In the nortli, Bhadartn and Uraetn 
in the west, Jambhughoda m the south-east, and 
two groups of Mchwas The 26 Sankheda 


Alchwns petty estates lie on the right bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mchwas 
petty estates Including Dodka, Anghad and 
Ilnikn, which together form the Dodka 
Mchwas are situated on the border of the 
Mnhl 


The following nro the Mntlstic? of area and 
population for the principal States — 


State 


Area In 
square 
miles 

Popu- 
lation 
. (1931 
Census) 

Balasinor 


180 

62,625 

Bari) a 


813 

169,429 

Clihota Udaipur 


800 

144,074 

Lunav ada 

' 

388 

95,013 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) 

143 

1 1,402 

Eajpipla 


1,617 

203,035 

Sunt 

Other Jurisdictional 
Civil Stations nnd 

States, 

Thann 

394 

83,638 

Circles 

I 

630 

140,702 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961) 
almost all the Eewa Kantha lands cTcert 
Champancr were under the government of the 
Bnrlyas, that is, Koliand Bhil chiefs In the 
eleventh, twelfth nnd thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Eajput or part Eajput blood, driven south 
and cast by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koll and BhIl 
leaders The first of the present States to bo 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Eajpipla, a Gohel Eajput 

Lunawado Is a State In the Eewa 
Kantha Politbnl Agency with an area of 388 
square mlirs nnd an nnnuni revenue of about 
Es 5,60,000 The Eulers of Liinnwndn belong 
to the liislorle Solanki cinn of Eaiputs elniming 
their descent from the famous bidhmj Tay’sinh 
of Anhilwad ( Gujerat) Besides having fine 
patches of pood agricultural land, the .State 
contains n consldcrnblc forest area viclding rich 
tlmljcr The State enjoys a hcrcditnrv snlutc 
of nine guns whereas His late Highness JInharana 
Shrl Sir Wakhntslnhjl, KCIE, used to enjoy 
a personal salute of 11 puns The population 

of the btnte is 05,013 according to 

(he census of 1931 Vlnhnrana Shrl 
Virblindmsinhjl, Enjaji Sdicb of Lunawndn 
has Iietn invested with full imwcrs on the gadi 
of his ancestor on 2nd October 1930 


Bajplpla — This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada It has an area of l,617i square 
miles The lands are rich and Very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities In the 
south-east talukas The family of the Jfaharnja 
of Eajpipla, Captain H H Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijayslnhjl, KOSI, is said to derive its origin 
from a Eajput of the Gohel clan Cotton Is the 
most important crop in the State In the hills 
there arc valuable teak forests Tlie capital Is 
Eajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State 
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CATECISMO 


CATRE 


Cate IS from the Marathi- 
Konkani hat, Sansk hvatha or 
kvatha Kdchu as a Dravidian 
form 

[The Anglo-Indian ‘ catechu ’ 
IS a compound of hat and kdchu ] 

Catecismo (archaic form 
cateqmsmo, a catechism). 
Konk katesizm, katekizm — 
Beng katekisma — Sinh kate- 
kismaya ^ 

Gatdlico (a Catholic) 
Konk katolk — Mar , Gu] . 
katholik. — Hindi, Beng katho- 
Itka. — -Sinh , Mai katolika ■ — 
Tam , Malayal katohk -Tel 
kathohkxt — Kan , Tul katho- 
hka — Jap katonkku — Ar 

kathohki 

It IS possible that in some of 
the languages the word may 
have felt the influence of, or 
been derived from, English 

[Catre (a light bedstead, a 
folding bed) Anglo-Ind cot ® 

1 “Gate, which here (Ormuz) is 
called cacho ’’ Ant6nio Nunes, Ltvro 
dos Pessos, p 22 See Gonsalves 
Viana, Apostilas 

2 “ It IS !or the (religious) brother to 
remain to help m Christian doctnne, 
catecismo, and the conversion of the 
tnBdels ” Lucena, Bk, ch 3 

3 [As one entered the corridor (of 
the palace), he saw a catre hanging 
from two silver chains Ohrontca de 
Biviaqa (1525), p 120 ] 


The etymon of catre is the 
Malayal kaUil, in the mean- 
ing of ‘ bed, sofa,’ derived 
from the Sansk khatvd, which 
gave khat in Konkani and 
Marathi, and also the dimmu- 
tive khdtledi, ‘ a cheap rough- 
hewn bed ’ It is interesting to 
note that, ]ust as the Malayal, 
vettila assumed in Portuguese 
the forms betele, betel, betle, 
hetere, heiie, so likewise kaUil 
took the forms catele, cdtel, 
catle, cdtere, catre 

The Spanish Academy Dic- 
tionary mentions catre in the 
sense of ‘ a light bed-stead 
intended for one person only 
and derives it from cuatro, 
‘ four with reference to its 
four legs But the meie 
mention of such a word in 
the Spanish dictionary is no 
proof that it is a genuine 
Spanish word, foi coco, manga, 
palanguim, bazar are also to 
be met with in Spanish dic- 
tionaries, and these are un- 
mistakably Indian words which 

[“ A catre valued at 8,000 reie ” 
Tomas Pires, Materiats (1548), in 
Jour Geo Soc Lxsb , XTI p 703 ] 

[“The better sort sleepe upon 
cotS", or Beds two foot high, matted 
or done with girth-web ” (1634) Sir 
T Herbert, Travels, p 149 ] 
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Klnii Tnlrur lUnI'eU np Hali or 

Uolcr rit bind , and Mib'frinrnllv hi' ncrhcir, 
'tlr Sjhnb Khan Tnlriir, fonndctl the Khnlrpur 
hnnrh of tho Talpur fnmlh In 1832 tho 
Indhidinlltj of th'' Khairpiir btatc, ns pcpanto 
from tho n'liT Talpnr ''fir' In find, avas rccopnl- 
•■od l)\ tho nrfthli Govrrnmont In n trc.atj 
under whldi th" n'o of tho riaor Indus nnd tho 
road' of ‘■Ind \voro 'ccnrral to tho Hrltl'h 'ni" 
rtilcf product' of 111" ‘'tato nrt oll'cod', phor, 
hMr« tniiacco, fulhr s earth, carbonate of fodn, 
rollon wool and prain TIic ninntifncfnrc' 
roinpti'o cotton fnbrir' nnd anrinns Kinds of 
rlharnaro nnd motil nork Tlicia. Is nn Indiis- 
Irial ••oh.wil at llio capital aahorc Incqiior work, 
carpHt*-, polttra, etc, arn produced Tlin I 
Ikallwaa from H>dcrabad to Ilohri runs through | 


tho whole length of tho Stale Tlio rule of tho 
Mlrs hns nil nlong licen patrlnrchnl until aery 
rcccnlla' when the present Itiiler, Mir All Kawaz 
Khan Inlpiir, nn oduented nnd enlightened prin- 
ce, fn 1027 turned anew leaf In the administra- 
tion of the State nnd replaced tho old ■ftazamt 
sjstcm ba n, Council of three members, ho being 
1110 President Tills Council aaas abolished In 
1031, nnd a Luropenn member of tho Indian 
Clall Soradco Is noavsolc minister to nisniphnces 
Tlic Stale supports a mllltnrj force of 211 
lnfnnlr> nnd 100 nrmed police It also had 
nn Imperial Service Camel nnd Baggage Corps 180 
strong, which scraed nt llio Iroiit, but this was 
disbanded In 1031 on account of flnnnclat 
stringency 

Poliheal Agent t Tho Collector of Sukknr. 


Sum! Affcncy — Tills Is a small group of three second class States under tho Political 
Agent, «nrn 


Slate 

1 Ilnling Chicfe 

1 

Area 

In sq 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

(1021) 

Dharampur 

His Highness Jfaharann Shrl VlJayadcvJlMohandcvJl 

704 

05,171 

Bansda 

Maliarival Shrl Indra'Inhjl Pratnpslnhjl 

215 

40,125 

•^arbln 

His Highness Nawab SIdl Jfnhnmad Haider Mohamed 
i \ nkub Khan, Mnlmrlqud DauH Nasrat Jung Bahadur 

40 

10,077 


I 


TheJoIntrcacnucofthc'cStatcsIs Its 24.04,000 
Tribute Is paid to tho British Oovemment of 
Bs 0,154 There Is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known ns the Dangs, 
which has an area of 653 square miles nnd a 
population of 24,570 and a revenue of 
B*. 24,711 The country Is divided Into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nominal rule of a Dhll Chief 
with the title of Kajo, h'alk, Prndhan or Povar 

Thann Agency — ^Thls includes the Slate 
of Jawhar, In tho Thana District, on a platean 
above the Konknn plain It has an area of 
310 square miles nnd a population of 67,288 

UNDER THE GOVE 

Cooch Bchar — ^Thls State, which at one time 
Comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-Iylng plain In North Ben- 
gal It has an area of 1,318 square miles, a 
population of 6,90,860 and a revenue of over 43 
lakhs By tho demise of the late ruler 
His Highness Jfaliaraja Sir Jltcndra Narayan 
Bhnp Bahadur in December 1022 In England, 
Ids eldest son YnvaraJ Jagaddlpendra 
Narayan (born on December 16, 1016) succeed- 
ed to the gadl at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Begent. His Highness the 3Iahara]n 
belongs to the Kshatrlya Varna of Kshatrlya 
origin The present Jfaharaja has three sisters 
lloharajkumar is Ila Devi (aetat 17), Avesha 
Devi (aetat 12) and Jlcnaka Devi (aetat 11) and 

7 


according to tho 1031 Censas and a gross 
revenue of Bs 0,03,001 Up to 1204, tho period 
of the first Sfahomedan Invasion of tho Dec 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varll, not a Koll 
chief The first Koll chief obtained his foot- 
ing In Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when ho asked for and received as much 
land ns the hide of a bull would cover The 
Koll chief cut a hide Into strips, and thus 
cncloKd the territory of tho State The present 
chief Is Baja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao 
VIkramsha, who is a minor nnd hence the 
State under British administration 


INMENT OF BENGAL. 

one brother Malianijkumar Indrajit Narayan 
(aetat 13) Her Highness the Maharanl Sahlba 
of Cooch Bchar was appointed Begent under 
the wishes of the late Jfaharaja and adminis- 
ters tho State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Connell of Eegency, comprising three mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Highness Is 
tho President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the fameus kingdom of Kararup 
British connection with It began In 1772 when 
owing to Inroads of the Bhutlas, the asslstanee 
of the East India Company was Invoked The 
chief products of the State are rice, Jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco The capital Is Cooch Behar, 
which Is reached by the Cooch Bchar State 
Ballway, a branch of the Faftem Bangs 1 
8tnfe Ballway System 
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CATUE 


CATUR 


The origin of the word is 
uncertain Yule says that he 
has not been able to trace the 
name to any Indian source 
Burton, who is cited by Yule, 
derives it fiom the Arabic 
hath eh, ‘a small craft’ Fr 
Joao de Santo Antonio Moura 
derives it from the Persian 


are the difierent names by which a 
cargo vessel was known on the southern 
coast oi India Dalgado, in his Olos- 
sario, says that Malayalam dictionaries 
do not mention any word correspond- 
ing to it, and that it is not unlikely 
that it was already in use in the 
Malabar Coast at the tune when the 
Portuguese arrived there in the form 
pagala, equivalent to the Marathi 
bagala, which represents the Ar baqala, 
and IS the name commonly given on 
the Western Coast of India to Arab 
vessels of the old native form It is 
not impossible that the Arabic bagaZo 
IS itself a conuption of the Spanish 
bagel, bajxel or baixel For the form 
pager emploved by Gaspai Correia see 
haxxel ] 

“ And tweU e thousand reis from the 
catur or justa ” (g e ) Simffo Botel- 
ho Tombo p 246 

“ He entered a catur with only one 
page intending thereby to disarm the 
covetuousness of the king which would 
have been roused if halberdeers had 
accompanied him ” Lopo de Sousa 
Coutinho Hicl do Ccrco de Dxu, 
p 70 

‘He dispatched a \ery swift catur 
with letteis for Christovao de Sousa ” 
Hingo do Cento, Dec IV, i, 2 


kdtui , ‘ a small ship armed m 
time of wai ’ But it is not 
certain whether such terms 
exist in Arabic and Persian 
It appears to me that the true 
origin of the word must be the 
Malayal hattiii oi the Neo- 
Aryan kdtar, fiom the Sanskrit 
kartari, ‘ a scissors ’ , literally 
‘ a cuttei from the verb kft, 

‘ to cut ’ The craft whose 
distmguishing feature was its 
narrow shape, especially at 
the prow, which enabled it to 
cut through the water with 
ease, a fact noticed by the 
Portuguese chroniclers, might 
well earn the denomination 
kdtar This term is employed 
m various metaphorical senses 
for instance, in Konkani, kdtar 
18 used to denote ‘ a cross piece- 
of timber to hold fast larger 
beams, a pyramidical struc- 
ture, an obehsk ’ The word 
was current in Malabar and 
in the Konkau when \ the- 
Portuguese arrived there , and 
if to-day it 18 not in use, it is 
because similar craft do not 
exist 

[The 0 E D regai ds ‘ cutter ^ 
as an English word from ‘ to 
cut ’, though this view does not 
agree with the author’s which 
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be the most ancient, the list of Its chiefs 
co\crlng a period of o\er 3,000 jenrs It is 
noteworthy that this famllv Is of Khono 
origin, and fnmishes the onI> known Instance 
in which, amid many ^icissitudc8, the snpie 
macy of the original settlers has remained in 
tact The States aeknowledgcd the snrer 
ainty of the paramount power and uere under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders , but in otiier respects neitiiLt 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor tlielr successors, 
tile Mughals and Marathas, e\er Interbred! 
wltli their internal aduiinlstratlon All tlie | 
States lla^e annals of ttio d> nasties that hnac 
ruled over them , bub they are made up of 
most Part of legend and fiction and long gemo- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con | 
tafn acrj few features of general interest The ' 
British conquest of Oriosa from tlie Marathas ' 
which took place In 1803, was immedinteh 
followed by tlie submission of ten of the Trlbi' i 
tary States, the Chiefs of whicli nere the first | 
to enter Into treaty engagements I 

Tlie States hat e formed tne subject of frequent 1 
legislation of a special character They were 
taken o\er from the Maratlias In 1803 ulth the 
rest of Orissa, liut, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 


the native governments, thev aicrc exemptca 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system This was on the ground of expediency 
onh and it was held that there was nothing 
In the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors, that would preclude their being 
brouglit urtder the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Britisli courts. If tliat should ever be found 
nd\l8ablc In 1882 it Mas held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
aftmiards accepted liy the Secretary of State 

Tlie staple crop In these States is rice The 
forests In tlicm Mere at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest consercanev was practlealh 
iinknoun The States ha\e formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character 
The relations with the British Government 
are goeemed by sanads which, in the ca»e of 
Gangpur and Boiial, wore last revised In 1019, 
and in the case of theotb'rs In 191£> Tliei ' 
recite the rlglits, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Clilcfs, providing for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
and extent of tlie control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner 

Pohtieal Aatnl and CommissioneT I’ G 
Tallents, o i e , T c s 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Tliree States Bampur, Tehrl and Benares 
are Included under this Government — 


1 

state 

Area 

Sq Miles 

Popu- 
lation , 

Bevenue 
In lakhs 
of Bujiees 

Bampur 

' 892 

453,007 

63 

Tehrl (Garhwal 

4,500 

318,482 

18 

Benares 

1 875 

j 302,735 

' 24 

1 


1 

Rampnr State — The State of Bampur pas 
^ founded by Kawab Sayed All Mohammad Khan 
, Bahadur in the middle of the 18th centurv and 
his dominions Included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Bohilkhanu The 
\ founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of the 
P Bareha clans in the Muzaffamagar district and 
^ was a statesman of remarkable ability He 
y rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 

Emperor who recognised him ns Buler of 
P Bohllkhand 

e Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of his son Kaw ab Sayed Faizulla 

> Khan Bahadur The Prorlnce of Bohllkhand 
had now passed into tlie hands of the Fast 

> India Companr Kawab Saved Fairnlla Khan 
i‘ Bahadur was most lo^aI and true to the 
■' Brlflsli Go\emment to wliom he always looked 
if 


up for help during those unsettled days and ho 
gaae tangible proof of his loyalty wlien during 
the war against France he offered all his cavalrv 
2,000 strong to the British Government in 1878 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General — 

" That In his own name ns well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the " English Nation ” 

Anotlier opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Bampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devo 
tlon to tlie Imperial Cause on tlic outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857 HJs Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf AH Khan Bahadur occupied the 
llusnad of Bampur in those days From the 
very start till peace was re established in the 
country, ho was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on tlie side of the British Goa - 
emment ho fought their battles, saxed the llaes 
of many Europeans whom he proxlded witii 
money and other means of comfort and had 
so much established his reputitlon as a good 
adminirtrator that he was placed In charge of 
the Moradabad district These signal services 
were recognised by^ tiie Government by the 
grant of an lilaqa besides other marks of 
distinction 

The reign of His Bate Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed dfohammad ’ Aii Klian Bahadur 

stood out unique ways Bampw 

made great st. amim rce a ml li 

fact m even took 

interest in Ed' on 
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CAVALO 


CERCO 


meaning has been lefcained 
by the side ” of the other It 
IS, however, possible, and very 
probable, that the word which 
means ‘ a big ship ’ has come 
to signify metaphorically in a 
poetical language, like High 
Javanese, a ‘ high horse and 
not vice versa W W Hunter 
mentions kapal as the verna- 
cular name for the horse in 
Kiama (High Javanese), and 
gives jdian as its equivalent 
m Ngoko or Low Javanese ^ 
Bugui makes a distinction 
between kavdlu and kappala 

Again, there is no satis- 
factory explanation as to why 
the Malays adopted the Portu- 
guese cavalo when they had 
their own word kiida The 
adoption of kovelu or torvelu, 
from Port coelho, ‘ rabbit in 
Malay and Javanese, and of 
koelhti, in Teto and Gal oh, 
must be attiibuted to the fact 
that the animal was unknown 
among those people, owing to 
which there was no vernacular 
term for it In the same way 
there is no especial name for 
the rabbit in India and it is, 

' A Comparative Dictionary of the 
Languages (Non Aryan) of India and 
High l5ta 


theiefore, called by the same 
name as the ‘ hare ’ “ The 

Maiathas make no distinction 
between the hare and the rab- 
bit ” Candy 

Cavilha (a wooden pm used 
in ship building , bolt) L - 
Hindust kavila, kdbila 

Gear (to eat one’s suppei) 
Mai ceai (Haex) 

Cemit^rio (a cemetery) 
Konk simiter , vern terms 
masan, pretbhumy (the burning 
ground of the Hindus) — Beng 
semiteri — 'Tam , Kan , Tet , 
Gal semiteri 

[Gentopeia (many-footed 
crawling animal) Anglo-Ind 
centipede^ 

The 0 E D says that the 
forms centipie, centapee, m 
West Indies and among the 
early navigators were probably 
from Spanish ] 

Gepilho (a plane used by 
joiners) Malayal chippuh — 
Tet sepilho, sehilo 

Gerco (a siege, also a fence) 
[Konk. cerk, a fence ] — Mai 
ceico (Haex) 


1 [1662 — “ There is a kind of worm 
which the Portuguese call im centopfe, 
and the Dutch also ‘ thousand legs ’ 
[tansend-bein) ” — T Saal (1662), 6S, 
cit in Hobson Jobson ] , 
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PUNJAB STATES 


rh re an. IT ilr^ of di" rniijTli «hli Ii Miin 
I*'J1 li3\i, fn-on in din’d iv)l|tiial nhtlon with 
ilio Oo'cmmrnt of India tlirouch (lie llon'ble 


111' V!iiii to till fIo\ I rnor General, 
bt ilci, «lio rcildes at Lahore 
Tlie following arc details — • 


Punjab 



Pi mnii' lit 

1 


Approximate 


■VllUt' 

1 Am 

PopllllltlOII 

reveniif 

N Tme 

ill 

1 ('(q mills) 

(1921 ) 

Jnkh of 


Ulllli 

1 


riit>e( s 

Pvt Ilia 

17 

! '1 SI ti 

1 499,7 !9 

1,15 7 

Palnwilpur 

17 

' 1 'i.OUU 

781,191 

49 8 

llnd 

1 1 

1,2 59 

108,183 

20 1 

Nal ha* 

11 

928 

203,334 

29 8 

Knpurllnia 

n 

lUO 

284,275 

37 0 

Mandl 

11 

1,200 

185,(448 

15 4 

•^irmur, iNalnnlf 

n 

I,I9S 

140,408 

0 0 

BiKipiir (Knhhir)* 

11 

44S 

03,000 

3 0 

Malerkofla 

It 

OS 

80,322 

14 7 

1 aridkot* 

II 

(HI 

150,001 

18 9 

nnm1n 


3,210 

141,883 

8 4 

Sllki t 

' II 

420 

64,128 

2 3 

U'b ini* 

0 

*2 

20,014 

1 1 

• 1 nib r ailiulni-trutluii 

t 

Personal salute raised to 13 guns 


Bnhnunlpur — A Nathe State In direct poll* 
tical relationship trltli the Govemmentof India 
through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency Bahawalptrr la situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Ilajputana, Latitude 
27*41'to30°22' 15". long 70* 47' to 74* 1' 
and bounded on the N’orth-East by the District 
of Perozepur, on the Last and South by the 
Itajpntana States of Bfhancr and Talsalmcro , on 
the Soulh-'llcst bj Sind, on the North-’lVcst bj 
the Indus and Sutlej rhers Area, 16,000 
square miles 

Tills State Is about 300 miles In length and 
about GO miles wide, Is divided lengthwise Into 
three great strips Of these, the first la a part 
of the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
which Ls as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab, lias however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the act work of Sutlej 
^ alley Canals constructed recently, and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract In the river valley 
Is called the Sind The State Is a partner In the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which Is now nearing 
completion The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a net work of canals Unit arc gra- 
dually but snrely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Chollstan Into a valley of smiling flelds 
and rich gardens It has been estimated that 
the perennial and non-pcrcnnlal areas to bo 
hrou^t under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14 04 and 25 82 lakli acres of land respec- 
tively The ruling family Is descended from 
the Ahbasside Khalifas of Baghdad The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed Inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Lmpire In the Treaty of Lahore In 1809 
Kanjlt Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus ft 


secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own tcrrltorlfs and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the liands of the British authorities 
The present niler Is Bukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Sfuklilis ud-DnuIa, Hafiz ul-Mulkli, His 
nigimes-s Captain Nawab Sir Sadlq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasl V, OOIE, KOVO, KCIE, who 
was born In 1904 and succeeded In 1907 
During Ills minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Ecgency which ceased to exist In 
March 1924, when His HIgliness the Nawab was 
Invested with full power His Highness Is now 
assisted In the administration of his State by a 
Chief SUnlster, Izzat Nlshan, Imad-ul-Miilk, 
Ralsul-Wozra Khan Bahadur jfr Nabl Buksh 
Muhammad Husain, ir A , ll b ,k 0 a 0 , bo 0 s , 
a Public Works and Bevenue Minister, Mr J 
A Mnekeown, l 0 8 , and a Home and MUItarj 
Secretary, Major Mnqbool Hasan Kurelshy, Jr A , 
LI/B, oAo.ono 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet The 
Lahorc-Karachl branch of the North Western 
State Ballway passes tluough the State The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Infantry, In addition to other troops The 
capital Is Bahawalpur, a walled town built lnl716 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs Lan- 
guages spoken Multanl or Western Punjabi 
(Jatld), and Marwarl. 

Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral, Punjab Statee — 
Hr J A. 0 Fitzpatrick, B A , bl b , 0 1 e , 

OBE, I OB 

Chamba — ^Thls State !• osed on the 
west and north by vcast and 

south by the British <1 “wa and 
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Barbosa (Hak Soc Vol I, p 
120, n ) the above is taken, 
also says (see Vol I, n 3, p 
63) that camholim is evidently 
identical with the old French 
and English camehne, a sort of 
blown cloth made of or sup- 
posed to be made of camel’s 
hair, like camlet But cambo- 
hm IS only the Poit form 
of the Konkani kamhUm (pi 
kamhllm), from the Sansk 
kamhala, appearing in the 
Indian vernaculars in slightly 
varying forms , it is the name 
of a coarse woollen cloth and 
has no affiliation with canie- 
line ] 

Chao (adj , planed, smooth) 
Sinh chan,, chdnnu 

^ Chapa (a seal, impiession, 
«tamp, or brand) Konk 
chhdp or Mp (masc ), seal, 
stamp , punch, a seal-impres- 
sion , mould , in the sense of 
‘ type ’ used with the verbs 
marunk, lavunk (‘ to affix ’), 
hasnnk (‘to set’), (fern) a 
sod of earth, a glebe (us 
with the verbs kadhunk, 
marunk) Ohhap-khdn, chhap- 
khdno {khand Hindust), a 
pi inting or stamping press 
establishment Ghlidp-yantr 
Gianira Sansk ), printing 


machine Ghhdpunk, to print, 
to stamp , to edit, to pub- 
lish , to mark, to seal , to 
stamp with a marking-iron 
Ghhdpni, impression, seal- 
ing , edition Ghhdpkdi , 
chhapkdii (1 us.), printer, 

one who stamps with a die , 
one who seals , a compositor 
Ghhdpi, printed, stamped , 
marked, sealed Ghhdpo, type ; 
a stamp , seal , mark Ghhdpo 
(pronounced by the common 
people sopo), a lead seal affixed 
to merchandise by the custom’s 
office seal of a tax levied 
on the sale of commodities 
Ghhdpekdi or sopekdr, one who 
affixes the seal , also used to 
denote the individual who is 
8 farmer of the tax raised on 
the sale of goods 

Mar chhdp type , stamp , 
impression Ghhdpkhdnd (m ) 
chhapnem (v t ) chhdpni 
(f ) , chhdpdrz (m ) , chhdpi 
(adj ), chhdpd or chhdppd 
(m ) ’ for the meanings of 
these see above Ghhdpil, 
chhapimv, “ stamped print- 
ed, marked-paper, cloth, 
coins Ghhdpt-stildkhi (adj ), 
one who bears a chhdp, and 
a suldkh, % e , a particular 
stamp or mark and a hole 
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Ordrr of Cirlo-5 3r(i, of Spiln, Grand (ro'sof 
tlir Ordrr of tlir “^Hr of Konmanla, Grand 
I ro'-' of tO'’ Order ''r<’nr!''k of Abv^inla, Grand 
( ordon of file Order of tlic >ilc of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of ''loroieo. Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tnnl=, Grand Grose of the Order 
of ciilli, Gr ind Gro=^ of tlie Order of the Sun of 
rcni Grand Cro e of tlie Order of Cuba , repre- 
f> nted Indian Prince-, and India on the League 
of >ntion8 In 1027 and 1020, celebrated 

the Golden JiiMlec of liL reign In December 
1027 nith great cc'at, Tihcn Their Excellencies 
fhcMceroa ami I id> InUn, the Commander- 
in Chirfln India ind Ladv lilrdarood, Goaernor 
of the Pun) lb ami laada Failev, Their Highnesses 
the aiaharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Tamnagar, Alrvar, Bharatpur, Kajplpla, 
Mandi, the ^ar-all5 of Paianpur, Jlalerkotla, 
Lohani and the Laja of Kaisia n ere present, 
bc'ldes a verv large and dl'-tingulshed gathering 
of Enropean and Indian gnc'ts 

The rulcr= of Kapurthala arc Hajput Sikh, 
and claim descf nt from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jal'almer Onla a small proportion of the 
population tioaveair are Sikhs, the majorlta 
lining JIaliomedaas The chief crops arervheat, 
gram nalre eottoii and sugarcane The town 
of SnUanpur in this btate Is famous for hand 
Iirinfrd cIoth« Phagaara is another important 
toMTi in tile State and Is \-erv prosperous on 
arcount of Its gri'n markets and factoncs for 
miDufacturo of agricultural Implements, and 
metallic utcndl' of household use The situation 
of this toim on the main ralltrav line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this K the chief 
commercial town in the State The main line 
of the Xorth Western Rallwaa passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
nins parallel to it A branch railway from 
Jullundiir Cits to Ferozepur passes through 
►be capital tbc Imperial Service and local 
troops of tne State have been re-organlzed and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces The State Troops, tbe strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearlv 2,000, served the Empire In that crisis 
In East Africa, ^Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier Primary education Is free 
throughout the State, and It spends a large 
proportion of its re\enncs on its Education 
Department Tlie State also possesses a 
Legislatisc A'semblj which was created b\ the 
present Diharaja on the occasion of the Sn^er 
Tubilec of Ills reign In 1016 The capital Is 
Kapurthala whieh has been embellished by the 
present Jfaharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauts and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utllltv The town boasts modem 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc 


(Kawnlis) of Malcrkoth arc of “ Kurd ”, 
desrent who came orlglnnllv from the Pro\inccof 
• Sherwan "and settled in the town of “Slierwan” 
north of Pero'a, and after settling for a time In 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Haler, the old capital of the 
Slate In 1442 Originally they held ixisltions 
of trust nnder the Lodhl and iloghal Emperors 
Ah the Moghul Empire began to sink Into 
dccav they gradually became Independent Tbej 
were in constant feuds with the newjj created 
adjacent Sikh States After the xiclory 
of Jgiswarl, gained by the British oxer Sindhia 
I in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
I in 1805, when the Kawab of Jlalerkotla Joined 
I the British Armj, the British Qouemmont 
' succeeded to the power of the Mabrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
The State entered Into political relations with 
the British Government In 1809 The present 
Ruler Is Et -Col His Highness Kawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, KCSI, KOIE, 
who was bom in 1881 and succeeded In 1908 He 
was created Hony Major m the Indian Arrnj 
In Juno 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt - 
Col in December 1919 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppj, 
.tnPeed, mustard, ajwain, methl, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and ail sorts of grains 


The State maintains Sappers, Infantrj , 
Ca\a'rv and Artillcn The capital is Malcr- 
kotln The population of the town Is 30,000 
Annual revenue of the State Is about 10 lakhs 


Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area 
Its area Is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31°-23' Kortii Tnt , and 76°-22' East Long , 
and Is bounded on tne cast by Knlu , on the 
south by Snket and on the north and west 
by Kangra It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which flnallv resulted in 
Its entering into a treaty with the Bntlsh in 
1846 A D 


The present Bultr, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Sir Joglndar ben Bahadur, K r fe l 
assumed lull powers In February 1025 
His Highness married the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Knpurthala 

Olic work of the Maud! Hj dro-LIeclrie Projci I 
Is in prograni This IToJoet when fliiEhed will 
supply electric i>ower to lu-ictitalK the ^sholc of 
the Punjab and wiU materiallv help in develop- 
ing local Industries It is cipected that the first 
stage of the scheme would be completed during 


Poinvai Officer The Hon’ble Agent to the ' ^932 
Governor-General, Punjab States, I-ahorc • ti,^ p^jn^ipal crops arc nee, maize, wheat 

' and millet About three fifths of the State 


Malerkotia —Tills Slate consists of a , are occupied by forests and grazing lands 
level sandy plain iinbrol cn bv a lull or slmm, | It Is rich in minerals The capital Is Ifandl 
bomided bj tlie district of ludhiaua on tin | founded In 1527 which contains several 
north by Patiala territory on the east and south | temples and plares of interest and Is one 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and i of the chief mirts for commerce with Ladlialli 
Xabha territories on the west The Eulm ' and Yarkaud 
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Sion , [ad') ) printed Gh- 

hapdn, the act of getting a 
thing printed Ghhapakhand , 
a press 

Ass chdp, a mark, impies- 
sion , a press Chapa, any 
sort of press Ghdpi, chapdt, 
to stamp, to print Chapd, 
chapald, stamped Chap- 
khand, a press, printing-office 
Chapd, chap oi chdh ma) , to 
stamp, to print 

Sindh chhdpa, chhapd, 
print Chapa, a ridge left 
unploughed, sod Ghhapanu, 
to print 

Ghdinpa, tugger of a gun. 

Pun] chhdp, seal , stamp , 
impression Mohai chhdp, 
the mark on a measure or 
weight that agrees with the 
standard , the customs-seal , 
the distinctive mark of the 
Vaishnavas , a judicial seal 
Ghhapai, chhapvai, impres- 
sion , stampmg , the cost of 
printing or stamping Gh- 
hapnd, to print, to stamp 
Ghhapnd, to be printed Ch- 
hapaund, chhapvdund, to get 
a thing printed or stamped 
Chhappd, pnnting , edition ; 
stamping 

Malayal chhdppa, mark ; 
trigger Chhappiduka, to 


seal Ghhdppayiduka , to cook 

the trigger 

Tel chhappd (foi chapd), 
seal , stamp , impression 
Ghhdunp (for chdmpn), trig- 
ger. 

Kan chape, stamp, print , 
impression customs-mark 
Ghdptsn, to print, to stamp, 
to mark Chdptsuvara, a 
printer. 

Chhappd, tubdkiya chdpu, 
tugger of a gun 

Tul chappi, chappe, seal, 
stamp , mark Chhdptt, chha- 
ppe, a press In the sense of 
‘ a shop ’, it is derived from 
the English ‘ shop ’ Ghhdpi- 
suni, to seal , to stamp , to 
print. 

Ghdpu, trigger 
Auglo-Ind chop. 

Gar chapa, impression 
Khas shdp, seal , impres- 
sion , to print 

Siam chabap, copy, model 
Mai. chap, seal, die , stamp, 
impression , licence, passport 
Chapkan, tukang chap, to 
seal , to stamp, to print 
Ber-chap, ter-chap, sealed, 
pnnted Ber-chap-kan, one 
who seals or stamps Menge- 
chap, to print Men-chapkan, 
to get a thing pnnted 
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cTiapa “ Homem chapado is 
a man who is armed in the 
chapa of his virtue or his 
honest toil, etc The expres- 
sion IS borrowed metaphoric- 
ally from the chapas or 
plates of metal on which the 
kings of India caused their 
letters patent to be engraved ” 
Beames, Thomson, Fallon, 
and many other writers on 
Indian languages have no 
doubt at all that chapa is a 
pure Hindi term 

In the Totnbo do Eaiado da 
India there is “ a draft of the 
contract which the Governor 
Nuno da Cunha entered into 
with Nizam afe Zaman with 
respect to Cambay in the 
year 1637 ” In this are met 
with not only the substantive 
form chapa, but also the 
verb cliapai and its participle 
chapado, all of them em- 
ployed in their genuine Indian 
meaning “Soon after in my 
presence he (Nizamafe Zaman) 
signed and swore on his 
koran (mogafo) to keep and 
to maintain and to fulBl this 
agreement in its entirety, 
and he sealed it (chapou) with 
bis seal (chapa). ” “And 
inasmuch as the coins were 


stamped (chapada) with the 
coming die (sicca), i e , struck 
with their mark ” Diogo 
do Couto likewise says “ He 
[D Manoel de Lima] granted 
to him [a servant] a firman 
inscribed in big and beautiful 
letters and chapado (sealed) 
with the chapa (seal) of his 
coat of arms Dec VI, vii, 
7 ^ 

It 13 worthy of note that 
in India the term chapa is 
met with only in the modem 
languages, with the excep- 
tion, as fai as I know, of 
Tamil and of Sinhalese, 
wherein it is not to be found 
Chapa in Sanskrit is the 
name of a bow The intro- 
duction of the press has 
given the word new meanings 
and a greater denotation 
Yule and Burnell are opposed 
to the view that chap, which is 
used in the Far East, is derived 
from the Chinese, and they 
maintam that it was carried 
there from India 


*■ Caspar Correia, refernng to Pedro 
de CovilbS, says " Displaying a brass 
chapa (‘plate’) on wbicb were en 
graved letters forming tbe name of 
His Majesty D JoSo and of Preste, 
in Cbaldaic ” Bk HI, p 29 
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Manipur — The onij State of Importance, 
under tne Government of Assam, la Manipur 
which has an area of 8,020 square miles and 
apopulatlonof 4,45,000 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent ate Illndus and 35 percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
greattract of mountainous country, anda valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 mUcs wide, whJen 
Is shut In on esery side The State adopted 
Hinduism In the early eighteenth century, In 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Hawaz, who 
subsequently made several Invasions Into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance vlth the British 
In 1782 The Burmese again Invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1820 Manipur was declared 
independent The chief event in Its subsequent 
lilstory n as the Intervention of the British In 
1391 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
filngh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort w hich accompanied him From 1861 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H H 
Chura Cliand Singh The Baja was Invested 
with ruling powers In 1907 and formally Installed 
on the gadi In 1908 For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of JIaharaJa was 


(Conferred on him He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns 

The administration of the State Is now con- 
ducted by H H the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipurls The staple 
crop of the country Is rice Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges 

Kbasi States — These petty chlefships, 
25 In number, with a total area of about 
5,G0O square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are Included under the Government 
of Aasam Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government 
The two largest are IvhyTim and Mylllcm and 
the smallest is Nongllwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213 Most of them are rulrd bv 
a Chief of Slcm The Slcmshlp usually 
remains In one family The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
In recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasl State has always been of a very demo 
cratic character, a Slom eaerclslng but little 
control over his people 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


The Central Provinces Include fifteen States 
in political relation with the Government with 
an area of 31,080 square miles and a population 
of 2,477,832, according to the Census of 1931 
One of the States Makral, adjoins the Hoshang- 
abad District , the remainder are scattered round 
the Chhattlsgarh Dlvldon to the different r 
districts of which the majority of tiiera were , 
formerly attached Their relations with the I 
Government arocontrolledbv a Political Agent I 
The States vary greatly in size and Importance, 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 1 18 square | 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 [ 
square miles Tlicv arc administered bv here- i 
ditiiry chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyaltv | 
and good government set forth in Sanads and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are noinlnallv free I 
from direct interference save In the case of I 
sentences of death m the ea'c of all Chiefs and 
sentences of over 7 V cars inipri-oninent. In fin 
t Kc of all Chiefs but two, whhh require con 
flnnatlon of His Lvccllcncy the Governor and 
(ho Political Agent rcspcctivelv But ns a fact, j 
the Government luis cxercis d a verv large i 
amount of control owing mainly to the , 
frequency with whlcli the States Iiave been ’ 
taken undir direct management, bt cause oi I 
either the mlnorltv or tlie maladralnLtratlon of 
the Chiefs 


llic Slates pay a tribute to Go'crnmrnt 
which amounts In the aggregate to about 2} 
lakhs 

Statistics relating to tlic clilcf States art 
contained In the following table — 


State 

I Area- - 

1 1 

1 

Popuia 

tlon 

I'lM 

[Bevenue 
ifapproil- 
1 mate) 
lln IaKh“ 


1 Sq 


Us 


, Miles 



Bastar 

1 13,062 j 

522,283 

9 2J 

Jashpur 

1 1,903 

193 694 

3 74 

Banker 

' 1,429 1 

1 16 120 

4 14 

Khairng irh 

031 I 

157,200 

(j 15 

Nandgaon 

871 1 

1 

182 lOS 

0 12 

ilalgarh 

j 1,486 1 

277,569 

0 4( 

Surguja 

[ 6/f55 

400,428 

5 50 

Fight o t li e » 
States j 

^ 5,283 ’ 

[ 

503,430 

14 OJ 

Total 

' 31,680 

2 477 832 

56 12 
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to be noted, however, that 
Duarte Barbosa (1616) em- 
ploys chapeado in the sense 
m which it was used in 
Europe “ In front iides the 
Preste Joam in another wag- 
gon chapeado (plated) with 
gold, very richly attired ” 

P 216 [Ed Longworth 
Dames, Vol I, 41 ] 

Chap§u (a hat) Konk , 
Mar , chepiiti — Mai chapSu 
chapiyu — Sund chapeo — i 

Mac , Bug chapiyo — Nic 
iapio ^ 

Molesworth says “ Ghepem 
n R (Rdjapur) W (Wan) 
{chepnem) A low, flattish 
hat or cap Used esp of 
the military hat or cap of 
the Sepoys and their officers ” 
Ghepni’fn, from which the 
author wrongly derives the 
word, signifies ‘ to flatten, to 
compress ’ 

In Konkani chepekdr, one 
who uses a hat ; a hatter 
Ghapinha (in the sense of 
‘ a small metal-plate ’) 
Malayal chapptnUa — ] Mai 

1 “A chapeo (‘hat’) with purple 
Bilk nap ” Gasper Correia, I, p 634 
" On his bead a black velvet 
chapeo ” Diogo do Couto, Deo VH, 

IV 6 


chaping, “ a metallic plate 
(used to cover the nudity of 
a very young female child)” 
Wilkinson | — ^ Siam cha' 

ping, ia' ping 

Charamela (a bag-pipe) 
Konk cheimil — Mao , Bug. 
charamile. — Jap. char wn era, 
charumeiu , vern term tap- 
pa.^ 

Charuto (cheroot) Tet , 
Gal sarutu 

The primary source of this 
word, which has been adopted 
in so many Indian and 
Malayo-Polynesian languages, 
IS the Tamil chui uUu, ‘ roll, 
twist, cheioot , to wrap or 
roll round’ (Peroival). “It 
18 , therefore, evident,” says 
Gon 9 alve 8 Viana with much 
reason, “that from India, 
and not from Portugal, this 
term was passed on to Malay, 
as it was to English, and 
from this latter to Portu- 
guese ” ^ 

Chave (a key) Konk , 

^ “ With many charamelas, trum- 
pets, etc ” Diogo do Couto, Deo VI, 

IV, 6 

- “ The cherutos, as they constitute 
a distinct kmd o£ merchandise, ought 
to be sent out in boxes, and pay a 
duty per thousand ” F N Xaner, 
OoUecfOo de Bandos, I, p 200 
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CHITA 


haps made up of the Ar ha- 
(‘ like ’) aud iv'ala (‘ a shoe ’) ] 

^ Ghiripos (m the sense of 
‘ wooden shoes ’) Konk chii- 
pnfa (neut pi ) , vern term 
khadhdvd — Tam chenppu — 
Malayal chei ippu Mzitlu 
cheuppu, boots Oru vaka 
cheiippu, slippers — Mai chet- 
pu 

The Port dictionaries, Gon- 
tempoi cineo, and that of Candido 
de Figueiredo, do not mention 
chmpos, perhaps, because the 
word 18 not now in use Blut- 
eau. Morals, Vieyra, Joao de 
Deus, and Dr Adolfo Coolho 
say simply “ V tamancos 
(wooden-shoes) ” It appears 
to me that the word is of 
Dravidian origin earned by 
the Portuguese to Goa and 
Malacoa It is in use lu the 
Portuguese spoken in India 
Gabriel Rebelo says “Some 
bring (in the Moluccas) wood- 
en chinpos” ^ 

[It 13 the Tam -Malayal 


^ Iti/ormarOo dan Ooiisaa de Mahico, 
ed Acad of Sc , Lisb , p 168 

Cdndido de Figueiredo said, m reply 
to my enquiry, that he had not listed 
chiripos in his dictionary, probably 
because ho had not found sufficient 
justification for doing so 


chenppu, according to the 
Olossario ] 

Chita (an Indo-Port. word, 
chintz, a printed cotton cloth) 
Konk chit — Smh cliitta — 
Indo-Pi clnte. — Mai , Mad 
chtta — Sund chita, inchit — 
Jav cMto. — Day chita, sita — 
Mac , Bug chi — Tet , Gal 
sita 

Bengali, Marathi, and Sin- 
dhi have chhit. The English 
‘ chintz ’ IS from the Hindus- 
tani chinii, from which is also 
derived the Persian chit The 
source of the primary word 
18 the Sanskrit chitra, 

‘ speckled ’ ^ 


1 “ All the Ghites which are made 
within the Empire of the Great Mogul 
are printed and are of different degrees 
of beauty, according to the printing 
and the fineness of the ootten cloth ” 
(1676) Tavernier, Foi/oges, HI, p 369 
[Ox Umv Press ed (1925), Vol lit 
p 4] 

" And I presented him with six. stone 
bottles of gin, six bottles of wine, a 
whole piece of chita printed with tree 
branches, and a red coral neoklaoe ” 
A J do Castro (1845), in Jour Oeo 
Soe Ltab , 2nd ser , p 67 

The old Portuguese writers speak of 
the material as pano pintado (‘ pamted 
or spotted cloth ’) and the term passed 
into Anglo-Indian speech [“Though 
the word (pintado) was apphed, we 
believe, to all printed goods, some of 
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p-ime of (be •mnllrr ''tile* of Centnl IndIn — 

Stnlcs pnslnfl tribute directly to the Government of IndIn 


I ribiiie from Jaipur 
, ,, Kotali 

„ Ldnipiir 
,, ,, JcrJbpur 

„ , riundl 

„ , Olbtr ‘^lalfp 

Contribution of Jodbpiir tovrania co^t of rrlnpnrn Irri Riiinr I oreu 
„ of Kotnb lounnia ro=t of DeobI IrreRidnr 1 orce 
„ of Bliopnl tow ards coni of Bliopal I-i \ j 
,, of Jnorn towards cont of United MnlwuContlngi nt 

Conlrlbnllons totvards co'T, of Mniwa llliil Corps 

C<ntrnl Vronnrfr anil Il/rar 

Tribute from various SfaUs .. . .. . 


Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States 

Trlbuu from Manipur 
„ ,, Ifarabral 

Tribute from Cooch Bdinr 


Burma 


ArMin 


Jleiiyol 

Unit'd I’rotm'fi 


Tribute from Benarrs 

„ „ KapurtbalafEahralch) 

Punjab 

Tribute from Maud 1 

,, „ other Stalls 

Madras 

Tribute from Travnneore 
I’edikasb and Biibddj from Mjsore 
„ .. .. f'oebin 

„ „ „ „ Trataiicore . 

/^om^ay 

Tribute from Katlilawar 

,, „ various petl> Stub s 

Contribution from BarodaStab-s 

„ ,, Jaglrdars, ‘'ontlitm Maliralta Country 

Tribute from Cutcli . • • 


L 

2U,0(17 

16,0.18 

18.333 
0,63.3 
8,000 

16,170 

7,007 

13.333 
10,763 

11,113 

3,280 

16,000 


38,624 

1,367 

7 

4,614 

14,000 

8,73d 

0,007 

J,080 

53,333 
333,33 1 
13,33J 
888 

31,120 

2,836 

26,000 

5,705 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 tbatiberc would in futuieX no 
Kazarana payments on successions, • ' 
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CINTRA 


CIPAI 


1 Cintra larangas de (Cintra 
oranges) Hindust , Pers 
sangtaia See Hobson-Johson, 
s V orange and sungtara [ 
[Dalgado herein follows 
Yule who, as well as Dr 
Hunter, favour the derivation 
of Sangtarah (of Babar) or 
Santara, as it is nowadays 
called, fiom Cintra, the city 
in Portugal famous foi its 
oranges, from as early at 
least as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century But 
Crooke points out that Col 
Jarrett in his translation of 
the Aln-l-Akbarl disputes the 
derivation of Sangtnrah from 
Cintra, and is followed by 
Beveridge who is inclined to 
thmk that Santra is the 
Indian hill name of the fruit, 
of which Sangtarah is a 
corruption, and refers to a 
village at the foot of the 
Bhutan Hdls called Santrabdri, 
because it had orange groves 
Again, Watt {The Comm 
Products of India, s v G 
Aurantium) speaks of Bona- 
via who refers to four races 
of this fruit, the first of which 
IS the Snntara, which word he 
regards as of Sanskrit origin 
and not a corruption of 


Cintra He does not, how- 
ever, mention the Sanskrit 
woid from which it is evolved 
The ‘ santara oranges ’ are the 
best in quality of those grown 
in India and may be distin- 
guished by their yellow colour 
and loose skin or jacket ] 

Ginturao (waist-band) 
Konk sinturdmv , vern term 
kamai band — Tet ainiurd. 

Gmzel (a stone cutter’s 
chisel) Malay al chihner 
( = chinnher) 

Gipai (mdigenous soldier 
disciplined and dressed in the 
European style) Anglo-Ind. 
sepoy, seapoy Indo-Pr cipaye ^ 

From the Persian sipdhi, 
[from aspa (Sansk agva), ‘a 
horse ’] 

[The Pers sipdhi bears 
generally the sense of ‘ a 
horse-soldier’, for in early 
times horsemen formed the 
principal part of the army. 
The earliest Portuguese wat- 
ers do not speak of cipai 
but of lascartm and pido m 
the same sense The earliest 

1 " Orders were passed that other 
companies were to be formed, but 
these were to be of sipaes,” Cunlia 
Rivara, O Ohromca de Ttsauary, 1* 
p 30 
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eoUb are eet apart for the cultivation of cereals ) 
and Bcveral kinds of fruits and vcBctaklca arc 
culth atcd to an important extent The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Vclhas Con 
qniBtas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise In the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural lahonr 
in the Velhas Conqulstas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territorj make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is alwaj-s 
keen Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conqulstas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and jdeld some 
profit to the administration Iron Is fovmd in 
parts of the territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent 

Commerce 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and IVest 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost Its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade Is now insignificant 
The present trade of Goa la not very large 
Its Imports amount to about Ba 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs 40 lakhs The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all o\er the world Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are Imported Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce 
A line of railway connects Monnuwo with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where It joins the British system. Is 
61 miles, of which 49 are In Portuguese territory 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Ballway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu 
gao port Is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained Jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1926 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
aU the telegraphs In Its territories 

Taxes and Tariffs 

The country was In a state of chronic financial 
equUlbrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the “ Governor of Taxes ’ 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanc^ budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
been ear marked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country jircsents a very high incidence of taxa 
lion, oven higher than that of British India, the 
average comtag to about Bs 8 8 per capita 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there Is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of Interest 
on loans This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the fll^t of capital from Portuguese 
India The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs There Is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Bs 60,000 The country’ being 
economically backward, the taxes ghe very 
little indication of Its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There Is a limits free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties In 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
Medally to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price 

The Capitak 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portngnese 
India, comprehends Fanjim and Bibandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city Panjlm occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1769, and In 1843 
It was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belled by a closer inspection of its neat and 
ipaclous roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on The 
square In the lower part of the town Is adorned 
vrith a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy 

History 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque In 1510 Albuquer 
que promptly fortifi^ the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose In Importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conqulstas. 
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footed animals The Hindus 
regard the cobia as sacred, 
and keep some in their tem- 
ples An author in Rome, 
once happening to lefei to 
the cobra de capello, heard 
a Portuguese who had re- 
turned from India describe it, 
and the Portuguese not being 
able to give another word for 
capello, the author was much 
puzzled as to whether it stood 
for ‘hair’ or ‘hat’, because 
the Italian capello denotes 
both these As a result of 
this he had a cobra repre- 
sented in one of his Latin 
books with more hair on its 
body than a bear, though 
there is not a trace of a 
hair on it, and with a hat on 
its head, with its tassels 
spread out We laughed a 
great deal at the sight of 
this picture ” Not less pro- 
vocative of good humour is 
the derivation or mistransla- 
tion of the name of this 
snake cited by Crooke from 
Christopher Fryke (1700) 

“ Another sort, which is called 
Chapel snakes, because they 
keep in Chapels or Churches, 
and sometimes in Houses ” 
This description is obviously 


influenced by stories of the 
cobra being kept in temples, 
and also in private houses in 
India ] 

Cobra manilla (the venom- 
ous snake Bimgants caeni- 
lexis or Daboxa Russelhx) Tel 
maihla-pdyu [pdyu is ‘ snake’) 
— Anglo-Ind coha mamllaov 
minelle (us in South India) 
[In Ceylon called polonga ] 

The source-woid is the 
Marathi -Konkani manei , from 
the Sansk mam, ‘a jewel’ 
The Telugu term appears to 
be an importation ^ 

[Molesworth in addition to 
manei also mentions the form 
manydi The snake perhaps 
takes this name from the com- 
mon belief of the people that 
it ‘ wears a precious jewel m 
its head ’ A citation from 

1 “ There is yet another kind of 
snake even more venomous, which the 
Indians call Madalls Such ifl their 
renown that they kill m the very act 
of biting, so that the person bitten 
cannot utter a single word, nor turn 
him round to die ” Duarte Barbosa, 
p 344 [Hak Soc.Vol H, p 83 “No 
doubt in the MS this word was wntten 
MSdali, t e , Mandah, which is 
dently the correct form ” It is clearly 
the Mandah, varieties of which are re- 
garded as very venomous in Southern 
India ] 
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PORT or MORMUGAO 


Mortniic ro I« sltmted tomrils the south of 
Amndi JJir on tin h ft liar, on the Itft hiiik 
of 7inn I’licr in I-it 15“ -5 '> md I/Oiip 
73° -17' I , nlKiut 2-'i miles south of Ilomlm 
md f} mips south of Pmjini, the Cipltnl of 
Portucu'sc Indh The port of ’dormupuo Is 
the natural outh t to the sea for the "hole nrsi 
served in the M A b M Il\ (metre paupc), 
and offers the shortest route l>oth imssenccr 
nnd poods traffic The distance from Aden 
to ■'lormupiio Is about Ihc same ns from Aden 
to Bombia Tlie Port Is provided avlih Ilplit* 
houses, buo>« nnd all nccessira marks and If 
Is casliv necc-«IbIo all the a car round and at 
ana hour of the daj or niglit even avlthont the 
assistance of a Pilot Pllotapc Is not compul 
sorv, but when usual pilot Dap Is hoisted, a 
nuallDed officer will hoard the vessel and render 
such assistance 

Jlonnuc'io Harbour Is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Eallnaj whlcli 
Is controlled bv the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Ilallwav CompanV, with hcndqunrfcrs 
at Madras Goods arc snipped direct from Jfor- 
mug'io to ana Continental Ports every faclllta 
bcinp afforded for such direct shipments Carpo 
can bo unloaded from or loaded direct Info 
Hallwaj wapons, "hlch run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handlinc Warehouses arc 
built On the qnaj and have rallwav sidings 
alongside Steamers of over 6,000 tons net 
register, from an*’ Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and In complete 
safeta, in a working day of 10 hours 000 tons 
Iron work or fiOO tons bale or bag cargo can 
easll> be loaded or discharged TTic poft Is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, sp<’clal concessions being granted 
for steamersarrlving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon Fresh water can be 
obtains at a low cost. 


The Itombav bIram Xavigatlon Companv’a 
("iKphord) El''imers between Bombay and Man- 
paIor< dll at Mnrmup'io twice a week The Bri- 
iDli Indl i Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
l>c’"ten Bfjinlnv nnd Africa call at Mormug'io 
It leist once a month Tlic Lllerman Strick Line 
inilnlahis a ri pillar service from Liverpool 
lo Aformiig’io ciUlng occasionally at Lisbon 
nils service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M <L b ■'I Hallway under the ‘‘Combined 
bea and Hall Tlirough Bills of Lading " There 
arc several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharplnp or loading coal and general 
cargo being Used by Government at G annas 
per ton, deadweight Goods for British India 
ji'S through Goa without anv charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government BrltDh 
Customs dulv payable at Castle-Hock can be 
paid bv the Hallway Company and collected 
at destination Goods from stations on the 
Af A S M Hy System to Mormng'io or 
nee~>crta are railed without transhipment, 
thns avoiding a second handling Steam tugs, 
birgcs, etc , for unloading In the stream can 
be had at a very low charge 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and Industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the "Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ’■ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have Intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those Intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour There arc over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard — 0 8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Hs 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual pavment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent 
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COCO 


coco 


India, in imitation of the 
Arabs who called it jauz-al- 
Hindl. At the present time, 
the word coco is employed by 
all European languages 

With regard to the etymol- 
ogy of the woid, a number 
of hypotheses have been sug- 
gested, not excepting that 
which assigns to it an Egyp- 
tian origin, kuku ' But if we 
note what the old Portuguese 
writers, who aie the most 
competent to speak on this 
matter, say, there can be no 
doubt about the origin of the 
word 

The author of the Roteiro 
(1498), referring to Mombasa, 
says “The palms of this 
country bear a fruit as large 
as melons of which the ker- 
nel within is eaten and bastes 
like nutty gahngale ” (p 28) 
And the same writer, when 
in India, says “ And the 
provisions consisted of coquos 
and four jars containing 
cakes of palm-sugar ” (p 94). 
It IS, therefore, in Malabar that 
the companions of Vasco da 
Gama gave the name to the 
fruit, and certainly did not 
borrow it from the vernacular 
of the country which calls it 


tengu, nor from the modern 
Aryan languages which call it 
ndrel or ndial, Sansk nankela, 
Pers nargil That they did 
not learn this name in the local- 
ity, but transferred it by way 
of analogy from one object to 
another, as the3'^ did in the 
case of figo and pera {q v), we 
know from Bairos, da Orta 
and others 

The source-word is, there- 
fore, the Portuguese coco, 
which was formerly used, as 
it IS even to-day in Castilian, 
in the sense of ‘ a bugbear, a 
grotesque face to frighten chil- 
dren with ’ Bluteau gives a 
derivation which is the very 
reverse of this, but it indi- 
cates the meaning which coco 
had in Portugal “ Coco or 
Goca We make use of these 
words bo frighten children 
because the inner shell of the 
Coco has on its outside surface 
three holes giving it the ap- 
pearance of a skull ’’ Dal- 
gado, Olossano 

The passages from Barros 
and da Orta referred to m 
the above quotation are as 
follows “ Our people have 
given it the name of coco, 
a word applied by women to 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


Tlif 1 irncli '^lon* In India comprlfc five 
S’UIcnfnt*, 'ritli (vrisin dependent IcxlRcp, or 
pie’s TIl''^ ncsrrcnic J01 F^iinrc mile', nnd 
ind ft to(iI poptilnllon In llic (Irft Jinuarj IPjl 
ol C5G,410 The first 1 rench expedition Into 
Indhn wnt^r^, rrltli n ' lew to open up comrncr- 
chl rcht Ion', W(v« Attempted In lOOd. It wn*; 
Undent 'I en l)j p'lrnlc merdinntR nt Rouen, bnt 
H fillsd, A'nI'o did f'’\crnl Flmllar ntteinpts 
wlilch followed Tnl0<2 Cirtllnnl Rlcliellcii found- 
ed fh-, firTtC-impipiic d'Orlrnt, but Its effoitp 
met with no puece" Colbert reconstituted 
tlic Compm' on n Inrper bi'Is In ICOf, prnntlnK 
rxsmp'Ion from taxes nnd n mnnopolj of (be 
Indian (rnde for fifta \cnn> After lintlnp 
twiee Attempted, witbout success, to cstabllsb 
llsell In MAdncaecAr, Collicrt’s Compnnj npnln 
tooV. up the Idea of direct trade with India 
and Its Pre-ldenl, Caron, founded In 1008 (be 
Comptoir, or nP' nc\ at Surat Rut on find 
Inp that clta umuilted for a bead c'tahllshment 
be relied Ibe harbour of Trlncomnlco In Cejlon 
from file Piifeb The Dutch howcacr, rpccdl 
I\ retool Trincomalcr, nnd Caron, pasalnp 
oicr to the Coromandel coast. In 1072, solred 
Ef TJiome a Porfiipuese (own adjolnlnp jfad as, 
which had for twehc yearn been In Ibe pos 
re‘-slon of Holland Re was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch In 1074 

The ruin of the Companj reemed impendinp 
when one of Its npents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Start In, ruddenlj restored It Italljlnp 
under him a handful of sixty Ircnchmcn, 
sated out of the wreck of the Bctticmonta at 
Trlncomalco and St Thome, ho took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then n small village, 
uhleh he purchased In 1083 from the Rnla of 
Glnpec, lie built fortifications, and n trade 
began to spring up , but bo was unable to hold 
the (own against the Dutch, who wrested It 
from him fn 1003, and held It until it was res- 
tored lo the French by the Peace of Ryswlck, 
in 1007 Pondlchr-rry became lu this year 
nnd has ever since remained tnc most Import- 
ant ot the 1 rcnch Settlements In India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with tlmt 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta, Its silo was pur- 
chased by n Luropenn Company from a native 
prince, and wlmt Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
irancols JIartIn proved to Pondlclierry On 
Its restitution to the French by the Poaco of 
Ryswlck In 1007, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondlclierry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandcmagorc, In Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company In 1088, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mnhd, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained In 1725-0, under 
Uio govermnent of M Lenoir, Karlkal, on tbo 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M Dumas, 
In 1739 Yanaon, on the coast of tho Northern 
Clrcars, was taken possession of In 1760, and 
formally ceded to tho French two years later 

Administration. 

The military command nnd adminlstratlon-ln- 
chlefof tho French possessions In India are vested 
In a Governor, whoso residence Is at Pondi- 
cherry Tlie olllco Is at present held by Monsieur 
Yuvanou(Francols-Adrlon). Ho Is assisted by a 


Cldcf Justice nnd by several "Chefs do Scrvico” 
In Die dllTercnt administrative departments In 
1870 lo^al counolls nnd a council general were 
t’‘tabllslicd, (ho members iKJinp chosen by a sort 
of universal sufTrnpo within the Ircnch terri- 
tories Seventeen Slunlclpnlltles, or Communal 
Boards, were erected In 1007, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Arinneonpam, Modcllnrpcth, Oulgarct, 
\ llicnour, Tlroubouvnnc, Bahour nnd Nettapa- 
cam. for tho establishment of Pondicherry, 
Knriknl, Ncraw, Ncdounoidon, TlrunnJar, 
Grande Alddc, Cotclu'ry, for tho establishment 
of Karlkal, nnd also Clmndcmagorc, Mnhd 
nnd Ynnnon On municipal boards natives are 
cntlllcd to a proportion of tho scats. Civil 
nnd criminal courts, courts of first Instance 
nnd n court of appeal compose tho Judicial 
machinery Tho army nnd cstabllstacnts 
connected with the Governor nnd hla stall 
at Pondicherry, nnd those of administrators 
at Chandcmagorc, Ynnnon, Mnho and Karlkal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a largo proportion of 
the revenue All tho state nnd dignity of 
an Independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to ho maintained. This 
18 eliccted by rigid economy, and tbo 
prestige of the French Qoverament Is worthily 
maintained In tho East Pondicherry Is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp nnd 
missionary activity It forms tho sent of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
Ircncli India, nnd of tbo Missions Etrnugores, 
tho successors of tho Mission du Cnmatlo founded 
by tho Jesuits In 1770 But tho chief field of 
this mission lies outside tho French Settlements, 
a largo proportion of Its Christians aro British 
subjects oDQ many of Ibo churches aro In British 
territory Tlic British rupee Is tho ordinary 
tender within French territories A lino of rail- 
way running via VUIonour, from Pondiohorry to 
Vlllupuram on tho South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and tho rest 
of British India, and Karlkal Is linked to tho 
Fame railway by tho branch from Peralam A 
Cliambcr of C'ommorco consisting of fifteen 
members, nlno of thorn Europeans or persons 
of EDropoan descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1014 Tlio capital, Pondicherry, 
Is a voryhondsomo town, nnd presents, especially 
from tho sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation, 

PcDplo and Trade 

Tho Boltlcmcnts are ropresonted In Par- 
liament nt Paris by one senator and one 
deputy The Senator is Mens Lemolgnlc Tho 
Deputy Is Mens Coponat There wore In 
1020 bo primary schools and 3 collegoa 
all maintained by tho Government, with 308 
teachers nnd 8,673 pupils Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1081) Rs 2,800,320 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mlllB, 
and at Cliandomagoro 1 lute mill The 
cotton mills have. In all 1,091 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,490 persons 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one lee factory 
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COCO DO MAR 


COLERA 


against the player) Mao , 
Bug dihi 

Coco do mar (the twin 
fruit of the Lodoicea Seychel- I 
lai um , ^ ‘ the coco-nut of the 
Maldives,’ accoiding to Gar- 
cia da Orta) Anglo-Ind co- 
co-de-mer — Indo-Fr coco de 
me? ^ 

Goelho (rabbit) Mai ko. 
vein, tarv&lu — Jav taivila — 
Tet , Gal koellni See cavalo ® 

Gofre (coffer , safe) 
Konk kophr — Tet , Gal 

kofi i 

Goifa (head-dress of women, 
skull-cap) Mai kofiah, \ ko- 

1 “ Wide forests there beaeath 

ilaldivia’s tide 

From with’ring air then wondrous 
fruitage hide 

The green hair d Nereids tend the 
bowTy dells, 

Whose wondious fruitage poison’s 
rage evpels ” 

Aliokle’s Tr of the Liiaiad, Bk X, 
p 318 (Bohn Lib) 

2 “ It IS probable that G da Orta 
was the first European who described 
this shape of the coco nut, and that 
the Portuguese were the first to in- 
troduce it into Europe ” Dr D G 
Dalgado, OlassiJtcagHo Botamca das 
Plantas e Drogas, etc , p 0 

3 “ And two dozen of coelhos male 
and female for the King, to be kept 
in enclosures, because thej' are not to 
be had in Cambay ” Diogo do Couto 
Dec. VII, ni, 1 


ptah I , hupia, a birreta, the 
square cap worn by Roman 
Catholic priests ^ 

Goitado (miserable, to be 
pitied) Konk kmtdd , vein, 
term bdbdo — Mai coitado 
(Haes) 

Golaya (the name of one 
variety of the mango) 
Konk , Mar kulds Cf Afon- 
sa, Caneira 

Golchao (mattress) Konk 
kidchdmv — L -Hindust fciim- 
ydii — Sink kulach-chaina — 
Tet , Gal kulchd 

Golchete (hook, clasp). 
Konk kulcMt , vern. terms 
kadi, dnldi — Tet , Gal. kul- 
cJieh 

Gol^gio (college) Konk 
kolej vern terms pathsdl, 
maih — Tet lolejii — Jap ko- 
reijo 

Gdlera [Cholera Moib^is) 
Gu] koleid — *Jap koreia 
(introd in modern times) 
See mordeum 

[It is said that leferences 
to the disease, known to-day 
as ‘ cholera ’, are to be met 
with in the wiitings of the 


^ “And on the head over a coifa 
of gold, a velvet cap ’’ JoSo de Bar- 
roB, Deo II, x, 8. 
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COMPASSO 


lies ‘ mistress, oonoubine’ ^ 
Kuma'iki, the relationship of 
fi ^ comach e ’ — Beng komadii 
— Tam kumadi i 

Comandante (a com- 
mander) Konk komdnddnt 
Pun] kumedan — Tel kutmim- 
ddn — '2 Day kamandan — Tet 
komanddnti — Ar qumanddn ^ 
Gomando (command) 
Tel komdnu 

Gomedona (ration , meat 
and drink allowed to one of 
the king’s officers) Konk. 
komedoii (1 us), vern term 
hlidtiih — Beng komedoii (us 
among the Christians) 

Gomenda (commendam , 
also a decoration) Konk 
koinend, decoration, medal — 
Mai komeiida ® 

Gommendador (com- 
mander of orders of knight- 
hood) Konk komendddSi — 


1 It appears that this word, in 
this acceptation, is related to the 
Sanskrit kiimari, ‘ young lady, 
maiden ’ 

2 In Kambojan, comandang, general, 
aimral, cotnpagnt (‘ association ’), are 
o£ French origin 

3 “Specially m the Moluccas the 
■aord komnrenda implies a contract 
of cimI law which is absolutely the 
same as the commodatum of Roman 
law” Hejligers 


Mai , Jav komendador , 
koniendur, a title of certain 
civil officials Cf mandador 
— Bug kamdndeil (from the 
Dutch kommandeei en, accord- 
ing to Matthes) 

Gompadre (the godfather 
in his relationship to the 
paients of a child who is 
christened) Konk kumpdr , 
also used in the sense of a 
‘ clandestine lover ’ Cf 
comadie — Kumqydiki, the 
relationship of a ‘compadie' 
— Beng kompddn, godfather 
— Tam kompddii, godfather 
— Tel kumbddi i — Tul hum- 
pddii, kumpaii, godfather — 
Tet kompdii, kombdii 

Gompasso (a compass , 
also measure, time) ' Konk 
ktimpds — Gu] , Hmdust , 
Beng , Ass kampds — Tet 
kompdau — ^ Jap kompasu 
Yule and Burnell are of 
the opinion that the Hmdust 
kampds is a corruption of 
the Enghsh- ‘ compass ’ , the 
same may be said of the 
forms in the other languages> 
excepting Konkani and Teto 
Ktnnpas in L -Hmdust has 
certainly its origin in Enghsh, 
and the Malay Lampaa, m 
Dutch 
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I iplt«I anna <if Jolnnil tin rl'Inr Tlila ln*nftrn ' 
|ppn tjp'-pfil'pfl a» tin falliirr ol (In ( ur’on | 
jppljpa, aililrli aim Ka'pil on tin trilial inllltln I 
I! it tilt rr I* anollir rmi-oct totlil*l«ani,a lilrli I 
aiap fptout In a fprlmol lirlllinnt nrllclr« aililrli 1 
M' Artliur 'looro, Iti* n-pclnl corrr-i'onJpnt 
rpintrilmt/nl to 1 hf Titnfr Ho I«filnlr<l out Hint 
till inllltla aina nnant to In n mllltara jwilloi I 
(f)irc rin Inji 0 ol lliin, nn'l for,(‘ linin ' pp 
ol llp rr-al tpiirm o, Iiml conacrtfil tin inllllln 
Into nn linltatlon ol tin n pulnr nnin Tin 
'Illllla aim nnant to Ijc n pnllco In ii tin 
avar Iirol.' out Ha tirilla a\ tn trontrd ns n i oarrinp 
forcp Ipililnd ailildi tin Ilopulnr Ariiij iiiolplllp'd 
Tills Is n roll aililcli It ains m \i r Intciidi d tlna 
plioilld fprao, fXl>o'-id to a slrnlii aalitcli Una 
flioiild niair linai Ijppii cnilcd upon to Ipcnr, 
Una <niinplp<i nndpr il II on tin oiilliroak of 
Iroiildf troops Iind proniplI> liurr|pil lo tinir 
mpliort nil miplit liaao Ipoon aacll I/'It to 
look nflor linm'placs, ailfli no slpn of siiiiport, 
tlip> found tlninnlafs too aionk lo hold lliclr 
po-UIons ntid rnlllUrilj thrir only oourpo aans 
to r'llrc from tin- midst of tliclr oavn UnFmiin 
HB tin f/al of roaolt nirk'fd toaaarda them 
Thtj aaould not tal o It 

Hussln nnd the Frontier — Tlic f urron 
pollcj ains up to tin tinn of its rnllnpp.i grcntla 
ji”"lsUil h\ pvfnncoiis laonls Tin grrtlrm 
pxti ninl forri hi mouldlni? Jiidinii frontlir pollca 
aias (ho loiut iitrutT'k ailth hiinsli For nearly 
three qunrtf rs of a century a acllcd aanrfnrc 
for jiiidonilnatice In Asia aaiis aaa"ed hctaactn 
Groat lirltaju and Ituushi. There uro low paKte 


I In llritlili forrlim polira Ir's nllrarUae to fin 
1 'ft dent nf Itni-prlal afTnlm Hu'ala aam con- 
IrnitPil In (.ptitral \p)a ailth ptTrl»pla tin (oamn 
I mn JIUor« na tho p aahlrh Inrrd J nRland In 
' Irdla ailipn tin rnurpp nf rarnfs ronarriod the 
iiM I_a t Iiiplla ( onipany from a trndInK corporp 
Intlou Irlo n rnarriilnt: Iimlj Tin (hciainf: 
khapiatpa ol ( rntnl Asia aarre llnpopslhlr np|ch- 
t*anr« t onffontpd avltli nn Inferior clallhatlon, 
ant aiHh npIrhlHium aihn aiotild not let her 
»Innp, Itu' la liad to ndanneo, Tnie, the ndaenp 
tiimuii tririt* In her nrinirs, nnd rnme of tin 
rn-at nilnilni'lrafora In the Tsarist cnpltal 
aarrr not nilarr*p lo pajInK off on the Indian 
loipletland the seorr nprilnst (irent Ilrllaln for 
tin < rliiiran V nr, nnd for aahnt the Ilusslans 
fhnticht a« as deprlalnp them of the friillii of their 
ro-itla aletora oarr Turkey In I8T7 p 78 The 
r«ullarna n lonc nnd nn'atlsfnctory Riierllln 
enferprlpp Inlaarenthn hnniirst eplrlfson Imth 
'l'le» nrreimp-anled ha periodic jianlcs In tin 
' Ii'ltl'h ITe's rarh time the IlUFsInns moaed 
lomaial, aihlrh Induced the roInliiR, nfter tho 
‘ ItU'ilaii on ujvatlnn of Mera, of tin pi neric 
Ipriii • 'lenoinnepa ’ This rxtemnl foroc 
Inaolaii) the l.oaernnirnt of India In tin Iiuml 
lllifl'iin of the Afehnn \S nr of 1838, aaltli the 
Irnple ilr-tnictlnn of the ntlrlnp Indinn force 
liplaaren JanhnI and Jrlr,,alnd, sliphtia rellcacil 
lia the herole ilefrncn of Jilnlaliad nnd the 
flnnnpas of rh innl Pollork In refu'lnp to aallh- 
•Iraai the ouiiltlae nriiiy until he hnel pet his 
inntk on Knhul hy the rarlnp of tin fninons 
Ikala Illpearforln Hlnaolartl ns In the second 
tfshnn War of lh7‘<, aahlrh left the InHIInp 
prohlpiii ol no slalile poarminrni In Afphnnls- 
Inti riiere aans a pleatn of llpht aahen Ahdlir- 
rnliainnn K'han, ailmm aae pet upnt KnhnI to 
relhae ns of our perplexities, proactl himself 
a strong and cnpihle rnli r. If one nilliless In Ills 
methods Hut In the early clphtles the taao 
htntes aarre on the aeipe of aanr oacr a squahhlc 
for tin jiossipsinn of Penjdch, and then men 
liepan lo think a little morn cicnria Tlicm 
lirpnn a serhs of boundary dcIImltntlonB nnd 
np'tenients aa]i|c)i clarified the situation, aalthout 
hoaaeacr flnnlla s( Itllnp It Tin old conf roaersy 
broke oiilln nnotlnrform aahen inlripucs aalth a 
Hurint innnl , HorJIcfl, during Lord Curron’s 
aleeroanlla, pnac rise to the prnac suspicion 
that the scenu had onla shifted to Tibet An 
expedition to I linsn rent tho acll aahlch had 
so Inn,; conci nleil tin masterioiiH city nnd dls- 
pirsed the nilnsnm of this Intrlpuc But it aans 
not lint II llic conclusion of tho Anplo Ilussinn 
ngreenn nt of 1007 that the taao countries nrrlacd 
at a s'npc loiip soupht hy tlioso aaho looked 
beyond tliclr noses The actual authors of the 
' pVprca me nt aacro lioni Grey, tho I'ordgn Sccrc- 
tnra, nnd Ixird Hnrdinpc, formerly British 
Amhnssndorln I’ctroprnd, but It had been desir- 
ed hy their predecessors, aahoso efforts were 
rendered nugatory by tho Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces In Petrograd It aans not 
I until BiiRsla aans chastened on the bnttloDelds 
|oI Manchuria hy Japan, and disappeared as a 
sen poaaer In the dccislao battle of Tanshimn, 
that nn nimosphern aans created fnvournblo 
|lo the roneluslon of nn Agreement This 
imbrneed the avliole frontier zone There avero 
I many unsatisfactory features In tho Agreement, 
'especially In regard to Persia, for avhloh ave 
' had to pay a consldorublo price In tho nttitudo 
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CONSUL 


mtinion) Konk komunhd'thv 
— Beng , Tam , Kan kom%i- 
mydn 

Concerto (agreement , con- 
cert) Konk konalrt (1 us ) — 
Mai concieito, agreement, har- 
mony (Haex) 

Gonde (knave m cards). 
Konk . ko'iid — Mao , Bug 
kondt 

Condenado (damned). 
Konk kondendd (in use 

among the Christians) — Tet i 
kondenddu. i 

Confeito (comfit, sugar- 

I 

plum) Konk komphet (1 

us ) — Tet konfeitu — Jap 
confeto (Wenoesiau de Morais), 
kompeito, kompito 

Confessar (to confess) 
Konk kumsdi , confession 

Kumsdr-karunk, to hear con- 
fession , (fig ) to advise pri- 
vately and insistently Kum- 
sdr-zdvxink, to make one’s 
confession — Malayal kom- 
pasd-iikka, to confess — Tul 
kumusdku, consultation — 
Tet , Gal konfesa, to confess, 
confession 

The Tulu term is, both m 
respect of its form and mean- 
ing, an immediate adoption 
of the Konkani k-umsdr. 

Confianfa (confidence, 


trust) Konk kompkydrm , 
vern terms visvds, lagti — 
Tet konfiansa , vern term 
fi6i. 

Confissao (confession). 
Beng , Tam , Kan komph- 
sdii — Jap kohisan 

Confrana (brotherhood ; a 
sodality) Konk kompJiran, 
komplir — Tet konfi at la 
Conselho (advice) Konk 
komelh (1 us ) , the vern 
term is hudli — Mai consetUo 
(Haex). — Tet , Gal. consehi 
Gonsentir (to consent). 
B'lal. consmhi (Haex) — Tet 
konsenh , vern term teJ us 
Consoada (a light supper 
as upon a fast day) Konk 
k^insvdi — Beng konsuvddd 
consul (a consul) Konk , 
Tet , Gal konsul — * Kamb , 
* Siam cdngsul (from French) 

[ — * Pid-Engl. consu (probably 
1 from English) ^ 

1 “ One who was in service among 
them as Xabandar, an ofiBce which 
among us corresponds to the con* 
sules of nations ” Barros, Deo Ib 
VI, 3 

[Xabandar, from Pers Shah bandar, 
ht ‘ King of the Haven Harbour 
Master This was the title of no 
officer at the ports all over the Indian 
seas, who was the chief authontv 
with whom foreign traders and ship* 
masters had to transact In the big 
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'IiPf* Hill Till ^I|(^^| ) Tsi -iiultlie route U 
dl. often c'itl(|tcil \rn^thelic t for the r ijiiil 
ijiinrmnil of trooj to Hi'’ 'Imti ’Ic centre 

T ciitniiuTi nlliii' tlic I iiluT\ If romplttcil, 
V lUlil ln\c ■‘er\ci ilirre -nuc'- The nc'-lcrn 
r'ci of TiirKce In it IHiilnr Paiiln The 
rich Hntl« rf AmtoiH nt Alcxnndrotti The 
rns cm ‘one nt In^rn The fiermnnn it in 
under lOod, nttnrhcil linniciino iniportnnro to 
fh"* fulecqucnl ( n_i_cni''ntn vlth TurUen 
uhkh plnccd them in nnrlllmp romninnd nt 
Ah \ indrctf n T hr\ 1 cjnn to innii'innlc n 
riiniinrr’hl po ition in tin rcr-lnn (iiilf throuph 
flic r-tnhli-hniciit of n <-nh.|dizc<l line of ntcamer" 
run hp the cn nt Hnnibtirp \n cnen corpomtlon 
Tliev flrone to ohtnln nn nrtnal footinp In the 
f?ulf throiiLh the (icrmnn hou^c of \\ onkhnu>- 
J he itcrninnn mre prohnhh noncr Fcrloun 
In their nllc^ril dcn'cni? on Kouelt, nnlileh 
rnuhl nc\er hue homo n more doflnllt 
re lotion o the eoininerco of the ffulf flum 
i lu-hlnp to \nttt( rp or (. umhanen to Hniiiburp 
tint 110110110 of the re<l herrinc' thej dreir nero'O 
IlKlr tm'l III (liiert nttention from ttuir reel 
objeetlie llnurn ulilch in dpufinetl In ilrttii 
of nn unchniicnpenb'o pcoprnphleni nnd nntunl 
po'itlon to be the ere it port of The Aliddle 
f-ni-t Tlie-e con'idcntlons linve no more 
tlinn nn nendcmlc nluo note Oermnnp ici- 
diiff ited The Turks, ivlien then ciiK reed from 
nil I=f)lntfd niilltnrp J(=iotlsm bleed on 
Anpon, 1 ere confronted icltli (he Imnien'. 
probh rn of re hulldinp their baninipt Staff, 
ifeprhtd of the most Intclllpont Fccflon of th< 
old iiopnhtlon — the ffrccks and the AmienKnF 
111 nia'-i lerc nnd eiiptilslon — ucreaicn different 
factor The compUtlon of (lie through line i\nt< 
Indellnltcl} po'tjioned lint as the nd\antape>. 
of the route, for the purposes no liave Indicated 
are mani and great, the ultimate construction 
of the throuph line is only a matter of time, 
so one lias placed thc'c nuthontntho charnc 
terlstici on record for the guidance of opinion 
irhen the project of the through route is relived 
ns it muat be 

Turkey and the Frontier — The position 
of Turkei on the Indian frontier «ns ccicr of 
am considerahle importance in It'olf, nnd never 
a=sumcd any significance, saic as the arant 
rourier Of Germany, ulien she passed under the 
tutelage of that Poiver, aud for a limited period 
during the var Although so long cstahlishe'l 
In Jlesopotamla, Turkey i\as not very flirmlj 
seated In tliat country, the Arabs tolerated 
rafher than accepted Turkish rule so long ns 
they were subitantlally left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, ncier paid 
Its nay For a brief period MIdhat Pasha 
ral“ed tlie status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
lleiolutlon tliat fine soldier Nazim Paslin 
heiame a pover In the land But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained In Mesopotamia 
because It was no one’s interest, even that of , 
the Arab, to turn her out 'When however 
Germany del eloped her‘‘B B B ’ policy, 'Turkey 
was usM as a starring horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty everclsed, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh ot Koneit 
Into a tie facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force 'JTiese efforts faded before the ilgorons 
action of Uio liritlsh Qoiernnieiit uhlcli coii- 
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1 1 hided ihliiiliiig amiipoiueiitMlthtlicblieikh Of 
I Kotti It, nnd the position of the Turks at Al-TCatr 
iinsnlwiy , \cry prcmrious On flic outbreak of 
(•lie unr howoicr the situation profoundly 
I clmnpcd When flic sound and oarcfiilly ovecuted 
expedition to Basra and Its strategic hinterland 
• was dci eloped Into the Insane cntcrpiiso to 
capture Baghdad by coup de mam, with aery 
Inadequate forces, and still more Inadequate 
transport, we found oiirich csim oh cd In mllltan 
operat ions of t he most extcnsii e and unprofitable 
cliaraeter IIicnO were rompicich successful 

j with General M Hides occupation of Baghdad 
|Aft(r the Ilmsian tkbucle we found oursehes 
.Imohed In a niu front which stretched from 
the Liipliratca to the uildest part of Central 
\'Ia, jiroiliiring military exploits of an almost 
epic eliaraeler, hut exi rcising little Inlluenee 
on the nair 'J liei uen brought to nn end hv 
m ssiire not on ex tc ns/if ulngs, hut at tlie 
11 art of Turkish Power In Palestine, where LonI 
Alhiihx seittirid the Turks like chaff But 
1 the nfbrmath of the war left ns In an Indefinite 
‘ position in Mesojiotamia, with Indefinite Iron- 
'tlirs This fimhied the Turks, If thev were 
so disposed, to he troublesome tliroiigh guerilla 
w-arfare In the 'Mosul /one, and by stirring up 
tlic Nurds, wlio are the Ishmaflltcs of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
I nusanne In 1023 brought temporary relief, hut 
, It did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
I between Turkov and Irak Under the 'Treaty 
It was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation sliould 
ho left to The League of Nations Negotia 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
hut it was Immediately found tliat there could 
he no mutual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the wlio’cofthc TIosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that 3ro3ui and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations 
Tint body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on tliespot, this commission 
reported that tlic best settlement would bo for 
the Alosul V llav et to be Incorporated In Irak, if 
the British Government viero prepared to 
pi'olong Its mandate over that State fora period 
of twenty -live years 'Wlicn the report of this 
commission came before the League In 1926 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, nnd the 
Council of Tlie League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul V Hay at to Irak The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decislv e authority ot 
the League, then declared tliat they would not 
be hound by Its decisions So the matter rested 
nt the end of the year, with Irak In occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was Known as The Brussels Line After 
ot first breathing nothing hut armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League 

France and the Frontier — If wo touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
hayc any present day significance, hnt in order 
to complete this brief suryey of the wai.Ing aud 
waning of external infinences on Indian frontier 
policy It is dllllcnlt to find any sound policy 
hchlnd (lie efforts of France to obtain a caalliig 
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mumon) Konk hoiminlidihv 
— Beng., Tam , Kan Icomu- 
my an 

Concerto (agreement , con- 
cert) Konk konsirt (1 us ) — 
Mai concxeito, agreement, har- 
mony (Haex) 

Conde (knave in cards) 
Konk kond — Mac , Bug 

kondt 

Condenado (damned). 
Konk kondendd (in use 

among the Christians) — Tet 
londenddu 

Confeito (comfit, sugar- 
plum) Konk komphel (1 

us ) — Tet konfettu — Jap 
confeto (Wenoeslau de Morais), 
lompeito, konipeto 

Confessar (to confess) 
Konk kinnsdi , confession 

Kvjnsdr-kariink, to hear con- 
fession , (fig ) to advise pri- 
vatelv and insistently Kum- 
sdr-zavunk, to make one’s 
confession — INIalayal kom- 
pasd-rikla, to confess — Tul 
kinnn^dku, consultation — 
Tet , Gal konfisa, to confess, 
confession 

The Tulu term is, both in 
rc'^pect of its form and mean- 
ing, an immediate adoption 
of the Konkani kumsdr. 

Confian9a (confidence. 


trust) Konk kompTiydms , 
vern terms visvds, lagti — 
Tet koJifiaiisa , vern term 
fieu 

Gonfissao (confession). 
Beng , Tam , Kan kojnphi- 
sdii — Jap kohisan 

Confraria (brotherhood , a 
sodality) Konk kompkidn, 
komplir — Tet konfraria 
Conselho (advice) Konk 
koJiselh (1 us ) , the vern 
term is budh — Mai coiiseillo 
(Haex). — Tet , Gal. consehi 
Consentir (to consent) 
Mai. consmUi (Haex) — Tet 
konsenh , vern term iei us 
Consoada (a light supper 
as upon a fast day) Konk 
kunsvdr . — Beng ko 7 istivddd 
Consul (a consul) Konk , 
Tet , Gal kdnsul — * Kamb , 
* Siam cbngsid (from Erench) 
— * Pid-Engl consu (probably 
from English) ^ 

1 “ One who was in service among 
them ns Xabandar, an office which 
among us corresponds to the con- 
sules of nations ” Barros, Dec Ih 
M, 3 

[Xabandar, from Pers Shah bandar, 
ht ‘King of the Hn\en’, Harbour 
Master Tins was the title of an 
officer at the ports all o\er the Indian 
seas, who was the chief autboritv 
with whom foreign traders and ship 
' masters had to transact In the big 
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il 1 > 'I't I li ' ‘ Jill Ird fiirmrd 111 

^ -iiu r’\i ji'ii, m'ifiir- In ^rmtli 7\'\*lrllin 
’'Ji U-jiln-l^ni<'i>i< iijd^d, j> it) h III 1- jtiiii ■ 
•'■ n J >• 'i 1 nfMJlnii from (111- Wnti'i 7\nzirr 
j!‘ I ' I <ii'- Mari'i-d tfi tlnri (?|i Kiv ll(s 

t' J 1 li t'i's riri- Tri"! '1 o-'ciip-iilon (o li" Iirlnclnr 
I’l-i* C! 'Ji.i nottlimtl fif Ilirni 111! 

no V r' (I 'tol -rid <if rhilhlloti 1 < ripldlt 
{ f ir ■• In til- nhol t»-rti?<irs Itiit of thi* 
5 T ‘ i)lnt nr^ t i^r)l ri) "TJ ni d fntlonlnr j’nrr' 
Tie rmlii liidinn rail IiMd, wlilrli (nr inaiix 
»r.i» fr-folrialo.! ni Jnmrtid, nt tlio nc(rrj\ 
rn'-atifT f^i flio Ivl>\lH-r I’r«t In flio nuliiniii 
I jy. rxloidrl In Kindi Iilnnn if tin 
I ! ( 'll' rm) nl (lio I 1 1 and n llliln i mile of (In 
till- ffiiti! Irr Ii<-''Rreii Indin nnd Aft Inni''tnn 
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I. Tnr rrnsiAN nui.r. 


}’ 5 _i r I 'r Jr It villt-irt)' if t f f t lir • IfTiln? of I lir A oplo II II* lin A pTi ‘ monl 

l^t' 1’ 1 ' I’ t — J 1' n f * It. 1> n 1 iIK'M- I f' d r nil llio rnllijm' of I’liFilaii 

t - ,1 i-n i- )' ' ”i' r tv f -I Of 'T I ' 1 i-a irr Ifdlnn intrllir lloxoliitlnii Tlirn Tiirlcj, 
li ' ’> 0,1 1 ( f tl - ffi nl'i-* I • 'Ilf r nrtinp for I)'-t-"'lf or n« tlir nrnnf roiirirr 

1 1 •*• {• f- ’'iff J 1 1 I’ '• r 'Jif jVInti ' of ( rrimtij , iindrr " lin*i iloinlinllnn rlip linil 
li V "r If *1 < 1' o-r f nl nj, -'ai.rf 1 1 1 * fil, l>-pan to rilr siio tlio nt< n'd the 

1- i*i 1 . ' \ ! r -* -'I' 1 ui'li thr Ifitir , “1101111 of Ilihr III h> the nrinnl ofruj«(lnii 

»' t r I ,-r Wi'ti tl.f 1. tnpiif o, 'of tho J. nin iiK of \1 Knir, nnJ mosiil troop< 

!' I -r-i ’1 t iltlol) '/'i «I n I 1 1 ofahii hr.l Jio ftiforro Iior »tironInt\ o\rr Kowrlt, tin 

t ^ 1 'i *0 7M'h til- fjj'ijrr md I* t j^.r! In Ilio r(r>hti (iiilf nnd n jKi'Flhle 

d -'n-ofi r< 1' r f— rtilrrfif' tfli'-li th' ^t'tmlm* of (he Kij,hd3d ltnll«i\> Itirtlur 
} 'f ' I (i’ ifl ai llfiiiu' llio ♦iij«-r. to run oIMalo hi rlnlore-tn, nrtoslnt.i out a 
^ 1 ' ri t' tjr la It' tl.o na rtfn'o ni d (hoirjalm^ fiirinani rout Ihi hn\II\ siilnlillred 
a*,r.— •— r' t, .-tfM In th- liitfrlor 111' ‘ 'hli't of the IIntnlriin.-Am( rirt line to the Ciiilf, 
It J* -t-* T ( » th* (I 11 dfellti'd Tlio Indian ) ttht re (ho) cmiijKirtiii theini'cher an th< In* 
ifiof-T, o*'f -jit J ttif *e j-thi ntih to j-i one , «tniiiirnla of Imjxrlal jmllri rather than na 


1 ’ - TJ'fOf a r fjijMh nnd oniol-nll' 

tf-Of »T fd I^tjoi 1' • rtalilj>-d out tho 
fr 0I.1I (''hit fi f-rijj (ho 1 ‘lrite t o\*t 

vt o realiaih In -rht int'i rheo n Htlon* 
"ill tiio fiOi f - 0 !’' f 1 1 , the 11 'I* of lIio I'oi'al 

’lull- loj! it„toh 1. 1 u lol, and our con-iiI" 
r jr- l..tf ] tl - 03 tf n al Ilalrn fd tho Anh nih rr 
0)1 the Arab roTt In rolum for th< " rinlct*; 
lina' I'rita'n rhinnd no roltl'li (nUniitap-i 
Tli" 1 itr-r, (,l th' tiult lern I f pt fn e to (hi 
ti-.iipntio*i of <iio «hIjo of nil nation", and 
tleeiph Orrat J'ritaln could ha'e niadi nn> 
torTltodal aotjuMtlnu" rhr iihaoicl rhe ntalnul 
|e> Ion ol finlj the tin\ atatlon of Jla-Hlihi 
lo-lt to horvlf final llrltain U' flncl no other 
folio., lejl for a rjnart'r of a ccntiirj tin fltilf 
' n« 'incohtd In J uroi- an nffnin* 1 niiiei 
»mj,ht tonefinln n coallnn rlalliin at Jlp-a, 
n-ar IlniLat, and olf-druoted lh» ilfort" of 
till Jifitl h Goctmnif nt to rtaniji out the Kla\i 
trade and to chock-lhi. Initninfc tratllc In nrma 
vlilch wai crjuIiifiinR the irlljes on our land 
fro jller with \v< apan" of prcclrlon nnd qimntltkr 
of ammunition All cau*e" ofdliltnnee \»ert 
pradually remoted hy nRrcemtntr follotcinc 
the Anfilo-l' tf nch rntentc lluRtln fu nt one 
other lincRt cruliern to "show the flaR" In 
the Gulf, nnd entahllshed consular posts srhere 
there were no Intensls of pre“enn Sho svas 
creiJlU-d with the Intrntlon of occiip>lnB a 
warm water i)ort,and In particular with casting 
covi tons ojes on the most dreadful spot In the 
Gulf, Bunder Ahhas. This menace dccllneil 


liioJIriuhe mi rrhniiiiiH il ''he also strose, 
ihronththi nFriics ollhi linn of 77 onkhnus to 
ae<iulf< a territorial footing on the Island of 
•'hargah TliC'e etmts stirred the Brillsh 
Gum niim lit to an unusual nellvltj In uro 
wnt< ri of the Gulf 

Counter Measures 

The PiNt eTi'clhe stops to coimtcr the‘’e 
Inlliii nr< s win'tnlin drrlng the slporous slcc- 
msaiiu of J/ird Ciirron, who visited the GiiU 
during his esrlj travels nnd Incorporated a 
mastirh survi> of Its features In his moniimen* 
tsi wort on l’( rila He apjiolntcd tho ablest 
nun he could And to tho head of atlalrs, csta* 
hllshrd stvemi new consulates, nnd was Ins- 
triimintnl In Improving tho sea comrnunicntlous 
with tliii Gulf iioriH 'Jlio British Government 
also fool alarm 'Jhev were fortified In their 
stand ngilnst forclgii Intrigue hy tho opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged autliorlty Tho 
AmrTfesn KavnI writer, tho late Admiral Jinlian, 
placed on record his view that "Concession 
In the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or bv neglect of the 
local commercial interests whicfi now underlie 
Iiollllcal nnd mllltnr> control, will Imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position In tho Farther 
Bast, her political position In India, her com- 
mercial Interests In both, nnd tho Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia,” The Imperial 
BtanUpoInt, endorsed by both Parties In the 
.State, was set out by I-onl Lansdowne In 


IIS 


COPO 


CORDAO 


lautnl, to copy, vern term 
iitnnil — Tul Loppi — Tet. 

Gal Lopi (also ‘ to copy ’) , 
vern term hondti 

Copo (a drmking cup) 
Konk lop — Sink loppaya, 
loppp Loin Loppaya (lit ‘ a 
big cup’), a bnsm — Malay al 
loppa —Tel lopd—Tnl Aop« 
—Ann cor — Tonk c<5c — 
Tet , Gal lopii, Lobu — Jap 
loppu , it also signifies ‘ a tea- 
cup ’, pel haps under the in- 
fluence of the Dutch lop or 
of the Englisli ‘ cup ’ , vern 
term ^■)pa 1 — Ar loba 

In Konkaiii I6p is used 
solely of ' a wine glass ’ and, 
figuratively, of ‘wine’ The 
drinking glass is called vxdi 
fiom Port vidio, ‘glass’ 
K6p ghcutnl, to dunk a cup 
Kopist, a drunkard 

Gopas (hearts in cards) 
Ivonk kopdin — Bug lopasa 
Copra (the dried kernel of 
the coco-nut) Anglo-Ind 
cop) ah — Indo-Fi copic 
TIic immediate source-word 
of the Tndo-Portugue':e word 
IS the Alalayal loppaia, from 
the Hindnst Ihopra Sansk 
Ihnrpara ’ 

1 ** Tilt \ nl-o (lr\ tlio coco*' nftor 
r tlio rtntl t\nd ninkp them 


Cor (coloui). Konk lot , 
vern term lang — Tet I6i ^ 
Coragao (heart) Konk 
linasdihv, a heait-shaped 
ornament Mai lot sang, lin- 
sang, Liunqsang, “a sort of 
gold brooch which serves to 
fasten in front the diess of 
women” Pavre — Jav koi- 
saii 

Gorda (cord) Konk lord 
(of musical instruments) — 
Malayal laiada 

Cordame (cordage) L - 
Hindust Luidami 

Cordao (silk rope, twist, or 
braid) Konk loiddmv — 
Hmdust laidham — L -Hin- 
dust luidam — Tam London 
— Malayal lodndam. — | Turk 
qo}d6la | 


into dried pieces which they cnil 
copra ” Gnrom dn Orta Col \'i 
[ed Markham, p 142 ] 

“The kernel of the coco after it 
IS dried and shrunken is called 
copra ” Fr Joito dos Santo®, 
Ethwpa Oriental, I, p 204 

“Their food i® coco nuts dried in 
the aun, which in India tlie\ com 
monlj call copra ’’ Diogo do Couto, 
Dec IV, i\ , s 

1 “Tho\ do not use the word cur 
(‘colour’), hut onK the quaht 3 of 
the colour, ns white colour thp\ call 
miitin, and not cur mutin etc ” 
I’ Apnncio dn SiKa 



The Fmntius- 


TvordB of pmt Import — ’TV c (t f , His ‘'InJcstj 's 
Government) "liould rcpinl the cjt'vbllshmcntol 
i ni' il base or of n fortinrcf port In the Porslnn 
Gnirh\ nn' other Power as a rcr^ prrire mennee 
to British Intororts, Which w-c should ccrtalnh 
rcsi't %rlth all the means at our disposal ” The 
nepathc measures following the-c declarations 
were followed b\ a constnicthe poIIc> when the, 
oil fields In the BaKhthrl countrj, with a Broat 
refincri.wcn) dcrelop- d b\ fh< Anplo Persian ' 
Oil Companv, In which the British Go\cmmcnt 
has a larpc tlnanclal stake Butwlth the dls 
appearance of the=c ratemal forces on Gulf 
poilev, as set out In the (n'rodactlon to thh 
section, the politics of the PirslanGuIf receded 
In Importance, until thej are now more than' 
thev were before these external Influences de'O- 
iooed,n local question, malnlv a question Of 
police They are therefore set out more brleflj 
and those who desire n compbte narratlre are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1023 
np irfi-lS3 Vn Interestlnq new feature 
In 1031 was the decision of the Persian 
Goacmnient to lustal a >avj of their own In the 
Gulf At tlw time nt wrillnc the fleet conslstlnp 
of two b1»oi>s Hill i"ur liiuoch''R all biiftai>l\ 
armi’d, Is Ixlii- built in ltal\ It Is at thcoiit- 
i-rt lo lieolhrinil b\ Italian^ tin Immedlatr 
reason for the m w Ik 1 1 is t bat an Increase in tin 
Perskan iii'-tom* t-inll tor naenui purpon e 
Ii d to c\t< iii-l't smupelln.' I he fleet is required 
to i heck It 

Masbat. 

Maskat, which la reached in nhoiit forU* 
eight hours from Karaehl, Is outside the Persian, 
Gulf proricr It lies three hundred miles south 
01 Cape Musandim, which Is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but Us natural strength and his 
torlcal prestige combine to make It Insepar- 
able from the politics ol the Gulf, with which it 
has alwaj'B been Intlmatelj associated 

Formerly Haskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of lUshm 
and Barak, wdth Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore Zanzibar a as separated from It by 
agreement, and the Persians Buccccdcd In 
establLsblngthelr authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore 

The relations between Britalo and Slaskat 
haae been Intimate lor a centurv and more 
It was under British auspices that the separa 
Hon between Zanzibar and Hnakat was eflcctcd, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slaac trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us -by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Mnsandlm and entering the 
Golf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Truclal Chiefs The III name of this 
territoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but In the earlj days It had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The i.lratcs were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Compan\'’s ships of war Barge 
expeditious were flttcd out to break their power, 
with such Bueccsbtlmt since 1820 no considerable 
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piinltUc measures have been useoK-ary The 
Crucial Chiefs are bound to On at Britain bv 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1800 
and ending w Ith the perpetual treaty of 1853 b\ 
which they bound thcmschcs to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic In slaves The relations 
of the Truclal Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Bcsldcnt nt Bushlre. who alslts the 
PiraU, Coast oaery year on a tour of Inspection 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast Is Increasing through the rise of Debal 
Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms oQlcials In the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Blngah to Debal The Tmclal 
Chiefs arc — Debal, ADU Thabcc, Shargah 
kjman, Hm-al-Gawaln and Itos-el-K-heyma 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which fcims the chlefshlp of the hhoikh 
of Bahrein Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Sfaharak arc of any size, but 
their Importance Is out of all proportion to 
' their extent This is the great centre of the 
'Gulf pearl Oshory, which, in a good year, may 
' be worth half a million pounds sterling The 
anchorage la wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
' shore, which Is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
liandcd on the donkeys for which Bahrein Is 
famous But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a Ecdllion and a 
qnartcr sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Shclkb the richest ruler in the Gulf 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archreolojpsts The generally accepted theory 
*9 that It 1b a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded In these waters 

Political Agent Captain C G Prior 

Koweit 

In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made mote stir than any place 
of similar size In the world The importance 
ol Koweit lies solely In the fact that it is a 
DOBslble Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway This Is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Ballway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected It under the 
alternative name of the Granc^eo called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line 
Nowhere else would Bowelt be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay Is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town Is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhablfanfs, chiefly dependent; on Ihe 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit arc noted lot 
tbeir boldness and hardihood 

Political Agent Lt -Col H 11 P 
C I L 
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CORJA 


CORNACA 


Port form. The Neo-Aryan 
languages have hodl, admitted 
also in Tamil, to designate 
the number twenty , it is very 
much in vogue among the 
people who reckon in Icodts 
or • scores ’ But the difficulty 
to show the process of 
phonetic evolution which 
could give corffa from &odi or 
lorl, in view of the fact that 
the normal representation of 
this word, in Portuguese, 
would be con or core as areca 
IS from adeka Longworth 
Dames who has taken special 
pains to collect expert opin- 
ions on the origin of this 
word comes to the conclusion 
that, if the Dravidian origin 
is admitted as possible, the 
Malayal form suggested by 
Dalgado seems more probable 
than the Kanarese korji put 
forward by Crooke in Hobson- 
Johson, especially, as trade 
vords are most likely to have 
come into use on the Malabar 
coast He notes that Dr G P 
Badger {The Travels 0 } Ludovi- 
co di Vailhevia, Hak Soc ) 
‘'a\ s that Loraja is in use in 
the same sen‘^e among the 
Arab, of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, but he did not 


1 consider it of Arabic origin 
I It 18 no doubt purely Indian, 
and must have been intro- 
duced into the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf by the Portu- 
guese and by Indian traders 
See Longworth Dames^ The 
Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vols 
I and II, pp 162 and 234 
respectively , Dalgado’s Glos- 
sario, and Hobson- Jobson, 
s V ] 

Cornaca (an elephant-driv- 
er) Anglo-Ind comae 

Probably from the Sinh kur~ 
ava-ndyaka, ‘ chief of the ele- 
phant-stud ’ ^ 

[The author, in his Glos- 
sal io, says that the im- 
mediate source-word of the 
Portuguese cornaca is not 
the Sanskrit karnakin, but 
the Sinhalese kuruneka, from 
which were also evolved the 

I "The wife of a Cornaca (Gor- 
nacas are those who look after ele 
phants) ” Diogo do Couto, Deo V, 
Ml, 11 

"The comacas are those who 
tame elephants and nde on them ” 
JoiTo Ribeiro, Falahdade Htstonca 
da Ilha de CeilQo, Bk 1, ch 10 
These animals co about in the 
forests m bands, and there is nlwavB 
among them one who is bigger and 
more feared than tho others, who is 
called the guarda bando (' tho loader 
of the band’) Jd , I, ch 17 
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COSTA 


COT AO 


Costa (coast) Mai losta, 

‘ the Coromandel Coast ' 
Sagu sa-Costa, the sagu of 
the Coast (Haex) Saputan- 
gang losta, or siipo etangang 
losta, a kercliief from the 
Coast [lensu di costa in the , 
Portuguese dialect) Sund ’ 
losta Rain losta or simply 
losta, a variety of printed 
fabric Chav losta (lit ‘ban- 
ana of the Coast’), a species 
of banana ^ 

In Anglo-Indian speech ‘ The 
Coast had likewise the same 
restricted meaning - 

[“This term in books of 
the IStli century means the 
Madra« oi Coromandel Coast 
and often the Madias Presi- 
dencv Hobson- Jobson, s v 
The Coast ”] 

1 “Hero (in '\lnlncca), Ine all sorts 
of rich [grmos) merchants, both 
Mohammedans and Hindus, manj of 
them from Choromandel ’ Duarte 
Barbosa, p 171 [Longworth Dames 
(\ ol II, p 17d) mistranslates gro'ioi 
turruidorc* b\ “wholesale mer 
chants the confusion is between 
adj , rich ’ and per qros^o, 

• whole-ale ’] 

- “ t.rcat was the jo\ and gladness 
on all the Costa at the arrnal of 
th' greit, and hoU Father Fran 
ei-co ’ 1 uco n Dk y, ch “ Of 

ih" instni-tioiis and directions ho 
i,t\> on the Costa to the priests ’ 
/' .h :* 


Costado (nattt , the side of 
a ship) L -Hindust lustdd. 

Costume (a custom) 
Konk lustum (1 us ) , vern 
teims samvay, vaz, dial — Mai 
costume (Haex) , vern terms 
ddat, 1 esam — Tet lostunu 
Gostui a {jiaiit , the seams of 
a ship) L -Hindust lastuid. 

Gotao (a sort of vest hang- 
ing to the knees) Konk 
Lutdmv, tnnic, dressing gown , 
a bodice — Sinh Lottama, 
jacket — Tam Lidtdn , chemise 
— 2 Mai , Mac, Bug liiiang, 
bodice, chemise — t Sund 
lutang, LiUung — t Jav lo- 
tang ^ 

The question of the origin 
of this word, in the Asiatic 
languages, is not very clear 
It may be the Port cotdo in 
the sense of ‘ garment for 

1 “A species of undershirt or 
close Stting cutao ” 0 Oabinete Lit- 
Icraric das Fontamhas 

“Francisco Barreto used to ride 
on a horse, ono of those which had 
an escape from poison at Sena, al 
wn-\s arrajed in a thick knitted 
cottuo ” P Monclaio (1609), in Jour 
Oeo See Lisb , 2nd ser , p 650 
“Cutao or jacket of deep blue 
colour with scarlet cuffs ” (part of 
the mihtarv uniform in Goa, 182S ) 
llosquejo das Possessiles Portuouezast- 
1 p SI 
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COTAO 


COTAO 


l^Ialabar] ” Morals, -who at- 
tributes to the word the same 
origin, says that it is “a 
garment which covers the 
body ; it has short sleeves and 
a skirt up to the knees in 
Asia, both men and women 
wear it , in Brazil, only the 
women, and some of them 
there call it bajo”. Vieira 
mentions both forms hajo and 
bajil, and defines either as “an 
Asiatic garment in the form 
of a jacket”, in support he 
quotes Castanheda,^ and ob- 
serves that the term is ” used 
in the popular songs of the 
Azores Islands ” Bluteau has 
baju as a “word from India ”, 
and gives it the meaning of 
“ a shirt covering half the 
body ” 

The author of Chronica do8 
Reis de Bisnaga gives the form 
ba)uris and says that '* they 
are like shirts with a skirt ” 
The term is mat with in the 
Port dialect of Goa specially 
in connection vith the phrase 


1 • Tho Winp of Co\ Ion wos woiir- 
int, n Pilk b ijo, which is a garment 
hi e a jacket made of cotton cloth *’ 
“ T lie kiiics of the Moluccas dross 
in the Mida\ manner and the bajus 
arc ef rich siU. with gold button" ” 


pano-baju, which is used of 
a certain style of female dress, 
to distinguish it from the pano 
paid, a style which is purely 
indigenous ^ 

Among the Indian lang- 
uages Konkani alone recognises 
the word (bdzu), and employs 
it in the Malay acceptation 
The Sinhalese women use the 
bapi, but they call it bdcTi- 
chiya ^ 

The Arabic and Persian dic- 
tionaries which I have con- 
sulted do not mention badpi 
or bazu in the sense of ‘ a 
gown ’ or anything like it, nor 
could the Arabic scholars whose 
assistance I sought help me 
to clear the point But H 
N Van der Tuuk is of the 
opimon that the Persian bdju, 
‘arm’ (Sansk bdhu), is the 
source of the word , that ong- 

1 “ The word is met with in con 
nection with the dress of the 
ChnStinn women of Damaun and 
Diu, and even in Goa, under the 
form saraaa, signifying, unless I am 
mistaken, the pano bajti of the Brah 
min Christian women of Salsete (m 
Goa) ” Alberto de Castro, p IV- 

- “ Thej wear the bajii and n 
cloth which reaches right down to 
the soles of tho feet, a style very stoid 
and decorous ” Joilo Ribeiro, Bk I. 
ch x\i 
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COUYE 


COZINHA 


Couve (cabbage) Konk 
loh — ^lar id6, lohi, hoi, 
vern term Afl?cr?n — Guj Lobi , 
I obi) { = couves, the pi form) 
— Hindi lobi, gobi, gobhi , 
vern term Laramu-lalM — 
Hindnst kobi — Or kobi — 
Beng lobi, LobiMl, lopiMl 
(^fihrr vegetable) — Sinh Lovi , 
vern terms suduinul, gova, 
gova-gediya (lit ‘ fruit from 
Goa ’) — Tam Imvi — iMalayal 
govi, goiinnn Kan Ldbisu — 
Till gobi — Gar Jcobi , vern 
term mesiimasa — Tib Lo-pi , 
vern term pe-chhe Ko-pi 
cauliflower — Khas 
/ id)! — l\Ial lobis, Lubis — Jav 
1 nribis, liibis — Had kobis — 
Tet , Gal lobi 

Tlie compound hybrid pJiid- 
Inbi or pliiil-gobi is the name 
of the cauliflower in almost 
all the Indian languages In 
Mala«ia loJ is more in use , 
it is derived from the Dutch 
/ ool 

Co\a (pit, hole, grave) 
^Inl 1 oha (a term used in 
some game) — ^lac ] oia 
Cdindo (a cubit or ell) 
Konk 1 6hd — Anglo-1 nd covid 
(nh'^) — Tet , Gal , loiadu 
T1h= term at one time 
V* r\ much in u'se in trade 


ciicles in India Tavernier 
(1676) refeis to it frequently 
and regards it as a vernacu- 
lar teim Bo) etas measuie 
21 cobits when they are un- 
bleached, but when bleached 
they are only 20 cobits ’ (T 
p 200) [Ox Univ Press ed 
(1927), Vol II, p 6 ] 

[Taveruiei gives furthei 
information of the ‘cubit’ in 
Bk II, oh xii “ The IS a 
measure foi all goods which 
can be measured bv the ell, 
of which there aie diffeient 
kinds, as we have different 
kinds of ells in Europe It 
IS divided into 21 iassoti ” 
Tassot ought to be tasii, 
which IS properly the bieadth 
of the second and third 
fingers Bojeia, in the foiraei 
quotation, is the Pers bd/ta 
(past pait), ‘ u oven ’, and is 
the name of a very fine calico, 
made specially at Bioach.j 

Gozido (siibsf , boiled 
meat) Konk liizid — Tain 
kujid 

Cozinha (kitchen) Konk 
luzin — Sinh Lussaja — Tam 
lusini KusiniL-Ldian, a 
cook — Tel kusim-ldia, Lusi~ 
nt-iddit, a cook — Kan / iiii~ 

— Till liisniK. liiiiin, 
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I hr l^rrsiui Fjoiitin Ptohlrm 
IV. -Tnn PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


Tl-Tf tt! rrnnir* n pirt of Ilrttl*h i 

fodl^ ttfirrc t’l" '^rlt 0<v-< not rnn | 

I'r'Ic* nlnl 1* call'-l til'' Pumd Acrr<'m''nt; 
n-llh thi* ^nlr of AfKtiinl»!n, tlic botmilin | 
tv'wri'n Iril'i Rtirl Af;am!>tin irn' H’tlloif, 
mtf ft rfrilTilv-l In if^i) cxcopf fnr n ^mtll 
^'Clion nhlr*! tr\» d'-llnl'/'J ift/'r Ih" Af'‘lnn 
VTjir In IPIO I?.' I*i- tiovcnimpnl of Indln 
liarp r^T-rr oo"!^'-'! rp to th" biTfrr TUtrron 
ih" ftd'nl'I'VrrJ t'—rlto— nnd tn'' Tinrnnil lino 
th'-nr Ilr^ n f>'I* of toni‘o*\ of mnins trMtli . 
ritonJI-: fro-n t*-"' (in~n1 rn'< In tlio fonth. 
to KM^nl’ In t'l'' rnrlli thl^ I' conrrlcnlh 
Miotm A.* fl •' Trllnl Tcrrllorr Itn future 
!• the irwo"'' of the Intrrmimlil’’ dI*cn**loni 
of frontier pohcn for nrvlv half a irnturr 

ThL^ I* a count-y of deep vallevr and peclndcd 
el'-c*, nrhlch nature hv« fenced In with almo't 
Inaecc-.lplc mountain* It l! iteopled with 
will tribe* of mr»terlou* orlnn. In whom 
tfjhan, Tartar, TurLoman, I’crrlan Indian 
\rab and Jrwi«li intermlncl'’ Thcv had 
lived th'"lr own llvea for centurle*, with little 
Infe-rour'c eaen amonc't tlicm*ehe*, and a* 
Sir \aleatlne Clilrol truly paid ' the onlj bond 
that ever could unite them In common action 
wa« the bond of Plam * It li lrapo'*Ible to 
nademland the hrontler ptiblcm unler* two 
facta a*c steadllv borne In mind Tlie ptronc- 
c*t tentlmcnt amontpt the*e Ptranpe people 
I* the dc*Irc to be left alone Thcv value ‘heir 
Independence much more than their lives 
Thi other factor Is tlmt the e^uotry does not 
rufUec even In pood jear? to maintain the popu- 
lation They most Dnd the means of sub- 
sl'ttacc outelJc, either In trade, by service In 
the Indian Armv or In the Khissadarr, 
or cL«e In the outlet which hlll-racn all the world 
over have utilised f*om time Immemorial, the 
raldinp of the wealthier and more peaceful 
popnbtlon of the Plains i 

Frontier Policy j 

ITie policy of the Government of India to-J 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed j 
and flowed In a rcmarl^able decree It lias 
ductuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the conflnes 
of AfehanlsLan, and the school ol Jlastcrly 
Inactlrtty, which would leave the tribesmen 
>ntlrely to th.lr own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory 
flehlnd both the policies lay the mcnact of a 
iln»slaD Invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Ilusslan Agreement 
Chls Induced what was called Hit and Xletlre 
tactics In the half century which ended Id 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent Improvement In Its train The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897 Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Oomal, was ablate The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
It compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 


tary ol State for India, which prescribed for 
the Oovcmincnt the " Ilmllntlon of jour Inter- 
fercuLC with tli'’ tribe*, so ns to avoid the ex- 
ten*Ion at n(lmInl'>tnil/vo control over tribal 
fcrrltorv ’’ ft fell to Ixird Curron to give 
effect to till* policy The main foundations 
of Ills nrllon were to eicrcl*c over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial Interc*!*, to pay tht.m snb'Idles for 
he perfOTuance of speclflc duties, but to re- 
*f>ect their tribal In fcpcndencc and leave them, 
a* fnr n« po«»IbIe, free to govern themselves 
according to I heir own tradition* nnd to follow 
their own Inherited habits of life without Jet 
or hindrance 

^cvv Province 

As a Orst step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
fOpervl*lon of the Government of India Up 
to this point they had been In charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head Is bu'Icd with many other concerns 
I/ird Curzon created In 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, nnd placed It In charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with nn Intimate 
frontier c-pericncc, directly Bnbordlnato to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Ljlton In 1877, 
and often conxldcrcd afterwards, but vThIcb 
had slipped for lack of driving power Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops ec 
far as po"*lbie from the advanced posts, nnd 
placed these fortallees In charge of tribal levies, 
ofllccrcd by a handful of British ofllccr* The 
most Bucccflul of these was the Khybcr Rifles, 
which sfcadtastlj kept the peace of that historic 
Pn*s Until 1919 At the eamo time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger polot, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway 8yT>fom In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargaf, and 
V narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
b-oad-gaugc, was constructed from Kushal 
KiTh to Kobat, at the entrance of the Kobat 
Pass, nnd to Thai In the midst of the 
Kurram Valley These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful atlmnlus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frao- 
tlons tribesmen Into Buccessfol agricultnrista 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the rom- 
, pictlon of the Upper Swat Canal (? r Irri- 
I gatlon) Now It is completed there are other 
I works awaiting attention For many j^rs this 
policy was completely Justified by results 
A New Policy 

It saved us from serious complications for 
ncarlj twentj years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satls- 
. factory, particularly In Wazlrlstan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole Into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
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CRAVO 


CRISTAO 


Camoens, “ clove-trees were 
bought with Portuguese 
blood ” This IS a way of 
saying that many Portuguese 
lost their lives in attempting 
to discover the islands in the 
]\Ioluccas which grew clove- 
trees Conde de Ficalho 
{Colloquies de Oarcia da Orta, 
Vol I, p 368) thinks that 
the Gk gaujophyllon or, as 
da Orta writes it, gariofilo 
does not represent an origin- 
al Greek word but the Hel- 
lenisation of some oriental 
name , he also believes that 
the Ar qaranfal or Larinnp- 
fel are likewise derived from 
the same oriental name In 
the opinion of Dymock {Mat 
Med ) all these names are 
derived from the Tam Lndm- 
bu, and the Malay kardinpu , 
because it was through the 
medium of these people that 
this spice penetrated into 
India, and afterwards came 
to be known to the Arabs 
and the Greeks ] 

-C^a^o {Dianthvs catyo- 
phi/Ualu‘i, a pink, from which 
It came to mean ‘ a flower- 
«bapcd car-ornament ’ , m this 
latter meaning it has been 
adopted b\ the languages men- 


tioned below) Konk hardh. 
— Sinh kidhuva, kardbuva ^ 
Malayal kidbuva — Mai kidbu, 
kerdbu — Aoh kerdbii — Sund 
kardbu, kurdbii Kardbu^ros 
(lit ‘ the ear-ornament-rose ’) , 
“ very ornate ear-rings ” 
(Rigg) — Mac,, Bug , Tet , 
kardbu ^ 

Crescer (to grow) Mai. 
ciescer (Haex). 

Griado (servant) Konk 
krydd (us both of a male and 
a female servant) vern terms 
cJidkai , ravaylalo (mas ) , 
1 dvaylalem, woman servant — 
Tet , Gal kriddu , vern terms 
dta mdne, klosan 

Gnar (to bring up) Mai. 
crear (Haex) — Gal kriai 

Gnsma (chrism , the 
sacrament of confirmation) 
Konk krizm — Beng krisma 
— Tam krismei — Tel krismu 
— Tet , Gal krisma — Jap 
kirismo 

Gristao (a Christian) 
Konk. kristdfnv — Beng 

kristdn — Tam kiristavan — 
Malayal ktristdnmdr — Tel. 
knstannu, kirastuvdnu — ■ 

Kan. kinstdnu — Kamb 

' “ Tho oars are adorned with 
three pairs of cravos ” O Oabinetf 
Lillerano dat Fontainhas 
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CUIDADO 


CURRAL 


Kri(§il taiella, LnihLla, to 
crucify K) uiarohajimii, cru- 
ciBxion 

Kan Iriiji — Tul Itussii, 
Lursu, Iruji — Kamb crus, 
chhu crus Ghhu is ‘ wood ’ — 
Tet , Gal Li iiz — Jap Lunmi, 

/ uro’iii. 

Guidado (care) Konk 
luiddd (us m Goa among the 
Christians) — Mai cuidado, cu- 
dado (Haex) — Tet Luidddu , 
vern term alddi-dial 

Guidar (to take care) Mai 
ciidir (‘ to take to heart, to 
have a care for ’ Haex) , per- 
haps from the Port acudtr 
(‘to help, to succour’) — Tet 
kuida , vern term liandin 
Gunha (wedge) Konk 
lunh, Lunj , vern terms 
pachcu em, koyddum — Hindust 
kuntja, I uiliydn, koniyd See 
holina — Sinh kunnaya, kun- 
iicya J ih'n'ie — Gal kunha — 
Pors Juhnah, cork 

Gunhada (sister-in-law) 
Beng. koindo — 3Ial ciintada 
(Haex) , vern term ipar pa- 
inmpitan 

Gunhado (brother-in-law) 
Konk / unJidd (‘ sister’s hus- 
band ) — Bong Jotndu — Mai 
emuadf) (Hne\) , vern term 

1 7 nr ]til j 


Gurar (to cure) Konk 
Luidi-karunL — Malayal kura, 
to cure leather — Mai curar 
(Haex) 

Gurral (a cattle pen, a 
paddock) Anglo-Ind co? ral 
(us in Ceylon) , ‘ an enclosure 
for the capture of wild ele- 
phants ’ — ? Kamb C7ol , this 
may be a vern term 

The word ciirral does not 
appear in the dictionaries of 
the Sinhalese or Tamil lan- 
guages, nor IS it in use at 
present, according to my in- 
formation , nor do I know 
whether it is current in the 
Indo-Portuguese dialects in 
this sense It must have be- 
come current in Ceylon dur- 
ing the sway of that island by 
the Dutch, who- earned the 
word to Africa, in the form 
krai, ‘ a native village or 
settlement ’ See Webster 
5 V kraal 

Conde de Ficalho (Colloquy 
xxi) says “ It appears that 
this method of hunting ele- 
phants was introduced or 
brought into general use in 
Ceylon by the Portuguese , 
the enclosure, vhich in India 
IS called keddah, receives there 
the name of koralil or corraU 
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} },c Front IDS- 

n lonran^ rilliTn\ p’llicv i^lll help lo FOlve 
th" rroM''ni A lire lin« l>r''n surveyed from 
Tonic to D'ol'ird on 1 tlienoe up the ^nUe^ to 
Jrn Sonlrnon, ro Conner Inc with the /hoh 
outl peiiiap* Inter to \\nn'i Hie Guronl ToncI 
from 'Inn-Cn to Khnjnrl Kneh 1» the nppnrcntlx 
ohvlnrt rotite, Imt wonM In- prohlhUHeh 
rTpen«he In ron''rnr!lon nnd n quire mucii 
tun^eUlnc Itejcnl Klnjt'*'' Koch nn Tonnl 
ond }locl o Kot to Worn fomc Id mlle«, olhm 
no dllTinltj Tlie oM polley of the roldcrr 
wothini: vrr‘'wnrJF nrnl our relrllmthc exprll 
tlon« r-etchlnc tltelr \cn lempomrv tentnekf 
rn«*x<-o’TlF feem' to •ucce'-l better hternl coni 
mnnlrntlon* Tlie imnil cnuce nl Kohot 
mlcht wJlhont iimlui ro't l>e extended to Tlinl 
nnd thence to IdnK ri/i Splnnrnm From here 
till further eiten«loii prosed de^Irnhle n moto' 
road throuch Rnrmal , MnKln nnd Dtvntol to 
link up rrlth thnt nnir rarscsei! to I>3dhn poundf 
poe'dil" to the looker on Lsentinllt nich 
eommun’catlnnf road, rnll or both, could 
continue to ann, Fort Sandemnn nnd Quetln 
ran Hindu Ilach n etrnteclc line oderlnp preal 
defen'lvc po'*ihlIltlfF juhirtltutlnc Haimnk, 
trhlch reeemld'F Ootacamund, nnd licnitli) 
upland# for the di adlj feat r #pota now occupied 
The VI ra fact of emploalnc the iribeamen on 
there worla ariili pood pa) and pood cn,.lnerrf 
tend# to paclfv the country as well n# pro'ldlnp 
healthy neoea*!blo hill rtutlons in place of the 
proacrblnllv comfortleM cantonment# which now 
cilrt In lhl< part of the Ironllcr " 

A Compromise — A full rlatmencnt of the 
policy flnallv adopted h> Goaemment In alcw 
of tlic situation left upon their linnds nftcr the 
Mnh'ud rclKllIon wa# made hj the Forelpn 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Deny# Hrnj, In the 
conrfc of n Iludpet dI«cu"!on In the Leglflatlvc 
AfFfmblv on fith Jfnrch 1023 Ho outlined 
neither n Forward policy nor n Clofo Border 
llcv Both tliere terms liad, In fnct, cca'cd to 
nppronrLatc CIrcumEtances luad so cluvnged 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
arllliln the bounds of reasonable argument 
The Foreign Secretary explained tliat the 
Ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day arc essentially three, namely, the 
i rentier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afglinnlstan, and tlie so called Inde- 
pendent Temtorj, tldB last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country avldch lies lietavccn 
tlie borders of British India and India He 
proceeded specially to show tliat tills belt Is, 
in fact, arithln India " It Is boundary pillars 
that mark ofl Wariristan from Afghanistan , 
It Is boundary pillars that include SVazlristan 
in India Me arc apt to call AVnriristan In- 
ident territory , and it Is only from the 

S of vfew of our British districts thnt these 
are trans frontier tribes From the 
point of •view of India, from the International 
point of view that Is, they arc cls-frontlcr 
tribesmen of India If IVazlristan and her 
tribes are India's Bcourgo, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone That is 
an International fact that we must never forget " 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandemnn policy In Baluchistan Ho 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove cOcctivo In 
■Wariristan “ But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago Is not ncccssnrily 
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so now Tlie task Is lnnnll''ly more dWlcnlt 
lo-dai, clilclly Iiecait'o the trilicsmcn are 
Infinitely lietter irmed , their arms liaving 
lncrea<-<il at len't tenfold during the last 20 
years ” Iicallng with the Close Border nrea- 
erlpUoti he showed tliat If one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed wire fence along ihe plain some 
dl'tance below the lillls, “all the time the 
problem In front ot u# would be going from bad 
to wor'e, with the Ineaitable Incrrn'e of nms 
In the tran« border and witli tliat Inca liable 
Inrn a'c In tlie < eonomlc stringency In this 
mountainous tract, wldcli would make the tribes- 
men more and mon desperate, more nnd more 
tlirowm back on barbarism A rigid Close 
Bonh r pollca Is realla a policy of negation, 
and nothing more \Vc might gain 

for our districts a inomentara respite from raids 
but we avoiild be leaalng behind a legacy of 
Infinitely worse trouble for tliclr descendants ’’ 

Tlie Fctlkd policy of Goaemment In WazfrJs- 
tan. Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road sy stem, of which 
alioiit 140 mills would lie In Wariristan It'clf 
nnd one hundred miles along the border of 
Derojat and the malntenanec of some 4,600 
Kha«‘ndars and of Fomc 5,000 ImgulnrF, wliUc 
at llarmak, 7,000 feet high and oactlooklng 
nortkem M nrirlstan, then, would be nn ndaanccd 
base occupied ba a strong garrison of regular 
troop" Jtazmaic fio showed to be further 
from the Durand I Inc than the old-established 
posts In the Toclil In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy wa«, In one signal respect, 
a backavard policy hone the less, It was a 
forward policy In a aery real sense, for It was 
a policy of constnictlac progress and was a 
big step foravard on tlie long nnd laborious 
road towards the paclllcatlon, tlirougli claili- 
latlon, of the most backward and Inaccosslblc, 
nnd therefore the most truciik nt and aggrcsslao 
tribes on the bordir Come avhat may, 
clalllzntlon must be made to penetrate these 
Inaccessible mountains or avo must admit 
tliat there Is no solution to the Wariristan 
problem, and we must fold our liands while 
It grows Inealtably worse ” 

'ilie policy thus Initiated lias proceeded 
with results according avith the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in Its 
formulation 

The roads arc policed ba the Kliassadars, aaho 
linac. In the main, proacd faltliful to their trust 
The open hostility of the Wazlrl tribesmen to 
the presence of troops nnd other agents of 
Goaemment In tliclr midst, which at the out- 
set they slioaacd by shooting up Individuals 
and small bodies of troops on ea ery f pportunlty, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to It 
In various small but significant aaays, methods 
of civilization have cau^t the fmaglnatfon of 
the people and won their approval Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and fs 
buttressed by, a considerable development 
of Tnotor-buB traffic The rods, os the JCIng’l 
Highway, arc ofliclally held to he sacrosanct^ 
thnt Is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tilbolfeudsis permitted upon them 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns In safety Under the In 
fluonce of their women, the tribesmen have 
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DAMA 


DESPACHADOR 


Lhrui from Sausk gaiuda 
I Blit Chinese has also taii-iiz ’| 

Dama (m the sense of ‘game 
of draughts’) Konk dam — 
Mai dam 

Damasco (damask) Konk 
damdsl — Mar dinands — Gu] 
dhnmds, dtimds — Beng da- 
mds — Tam , Kan damdsu — 
Till damdsa ^ 

Dan^a (dance) Konk 

ddms (more in ii'^e ndcJi) — Mai 
ddiiffa, ddiisn Ddn'^ali to 
dance 

Decreto (decree) Konk 

(fe/ ret , vern term Msari 
h7(kim, phannan — Tet dehc- 
tu 

Dedal (thimble) Konk 

diddJ — Smh dxddJaya, dtddle 
— Malayal t^tal Also tlmn- 
bala, tinnhaJa, from the Eng- 
lish, ‘ thimble ’ — Mai didal 
hdnt, hulal, deiddl — Siind 
Iddal —Tet , Gal dedal 

Degrau (n step) Konk 
dcqiav (1 us ), vern term 


1 ‘•Vrr\ good pilk iq produced 
licro (in Chinn) from ivliich tho\ innkc 
cn nt ptoro of damasquo clothq m 
cninurq Diinrtc Bnrbo=n, p 1^2 
(TInl Sne rd 'Dnmcq, I ol IT, p 214] 
“ W ith FIX onddlo clothoq of colour 
d naru ixcos " Diogo do Couto, 
H'.' VII „i 1 


pdxmdo, sopan — Tet degra^t , 
vern term hern 

Desconfiar (to distrust). 
Konk drskothphydi'Zdvunl 
(1 us), vern tevmdnbhavonh — 
Tet deskonfia , vein term 
tean 

Descontar (to discount) 
Konk drskonidr -karimk , vern 
termfcdrf divunk — Tet deskon- 
ia , vern term ha sdi 
Desgraga (disgrace, mis 
fortune) Konk dizgrds , vern 
terms nrrbhdg, hdl — Tet 
desgrasa , vern term 6ti 

Desmorecer (us lovesmoie- 
ce?, in the sense of ‘ to he dis- 
couraged ’) Mai desmorecer, 
“ to he doTvn heai ted ” (Haex) 
[Despachadoi (in the sense 
of ‘ some sort of official, 
probably a customs-official ’ 
The ordinary meaning of the 
ivoid IS ‘ one who is quick ui 
the execution of any work . 
also a judge or an official of 
the Court’) Anglo-Ind dts- 
patchadore^ “This curious 

^ [“The 25 I wns sent to the 
Under Dispa tchadore, who I found 
with m\ .?cn/forc before him T linMnp 
the } ft/, ho desired mo to open it 
TSouxicar 1 Journal at Cochtn CInna, \n 
Dnlrimplo, Oriental Ilcperton/ 

Oi) T, 77, oit m Hobson Johion 

Serntore is, no doubt, tlio snme n’ 
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T / 1 Froi'iicrs — Afghau is/an. 


lir t' I' ---'iM ^ 0 

!<■> ^ f — 1 — ’ rr f 1 5 ltl'’Uc ‘vfliin li^ 

n’ 1-5 t- 5-1 5 * T-iTr5 f' T-"! 'o p— I'lfr* cf 

— (r* t'r-i ’-{• r-' rp*lo ' 
*•” *5 I— T ■* - 5 51i r!v 

l-> t- Tf' ‘ r- ^f(p- 1 rtip 

i^T ^.^, — 1 (r - j (55’r-r'.'-n tli" 

j,*<v- {■ -• r' V-’- - -- 1 ™ V no In 

(r— <■ 7--P («.i • ^ ^ V TP to rnlf) 

r- ' itrji* 'n 'r—r 1 • I fp-il'InM nlr o-,'l 
n--’ f'"' -T- -p ' 1 I'— r (irim I'ici. to 

t' h' — ' - 1 - ''\''~'it. to Trr’f-l TliP 

0- itTi'i r' 1 Tt“vh ‘’irftpiol to 

^ I - - 5 I' ’ >it"i I'o> V nTl 

• ' !•'• r 1 ' 1 o) ft p-'t tn t'l- I pp-r 

'T “l~l r- - \ ' t 'it'-i-I, I’Tor’ilnor 

Hp,--' 1" t - —1 1 tM--» fif ( I op-r » 

sr—'p t'l- ' 'r' '1 I’n— InK t po i • tlifpp 

r i-f r' - f — 'o ftp-n ' tin t>ordPr 

1- ' 1 ” - f -i" ( -! It'-' ftlr nr! (Toind 
i-*'-'! r— ' o' ' I- - pTn-tp TliP Toclil 

ft'-TiP"! D "1 KIipI I'll prcT 

• p" '! V 1 — 1 't '' p-lirfo'op Thp '■'ah*!! 1' 

r-f*r — Pft' V r-; nr 1 p^.-il'lipii tvlipn tli-r 
6'rn^.’'p-5 ■ In tl)- \nl'-v of Ihn TnV I 

7nn 

All pj*' -p I ’’ ''pnlt, r-p-c In 

t')" fin- -1 "■■ •I't t'lp -■'•'iljtldinpot of nPT 
fpi-tTol r> ’ n ilip Tt 'I'k'-nr plain, Iramc 
rlhVl- c;trlp l' - mlo \'illpyn Ipi'llns out 
oITlm’i nil t'l- p>/'''n:ct''jn of road* for thnlr 


f-rvl-o, nor Indicate the nnpllcatlati ot the 
tier frontier pollev In Ihntrcfacm The AfrIdls 
lonp irfi! e-1 to n'-ent to thee, but bclnr there- 
by tleprlvi-d ot nrrp*^ to Ibelr normal winter 
rra’Inr rmiind' on Ibe KhnJntI nnd Aka Kliul 
plain, nnl prrvpntpd from vlsUInt; Pehawnr, 
tbelr marl e'lrp ppntre, they enme In an accent- 
r<l peaee tin'lcr the new conditions before the 
oi-enlnf: of (he winter of 1031-32 

It rill Ip r-cn that the events of the summer 
of lp"0 pul the policy to a fcvcro test, and 
that Its furre-'sfiii oiicratlnn In Ibo cmcrccncy 

fp-elall^ as'Uted li\ the Rotnl Air borcc 

T1 e re^uliant position appear*, tbm, to 1)0 
that the control of the trli'Ca, where the pollcj 
ha* ftlread> leen ciprc-*ed In road bnlldlnE 
an 1 In the p-tahll hment of fultablo garrisons, 
I' eifpriKe that the political and mllltarj 
K-'iunl orKanlzatlnn tvlUi which the policy 
I* fuppo-tpij hrlnga al>out the Introduction 
of the ameiloratUc Inllucncc of cl\ llliatlon, 
and lint the rajldlty and success with which 
th" U.ijal Air 1 oree can operate over the hills, 
ten Is to dlralnl'h the amount of ground force 
nep- *ar> On tlic other hand, the two dos- 
c-nis of the AfrIdls upon the plain and their 
rttiim to their homes without great loss, 
dp'pitc all that the Royal Air Force and largo 
iKKlIcof troop* could do, Indicate the capacitj 
for mtschl-f whicli lies In the hands o! the Tirah 
111 !)-*, and mu*t remain there eo long ns tlic 
Tolley Is not citended over their highlands 
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Idi" rrlatlnn* of Afghani tan with the Indian clo*e them, and of RD**Ia toendcatour to keep 
Rmplre werefcp-long dominated bv one main con Miera at an> rate lialf open To this end, having 
si !< ra'ion— the r-lailon of Afchanl'tan to a Ru«- ru*licd her tran5-I’cr*lan rallwaj to Samar 
flan Inwlon of India All other con*ldentions hand, Ru"«Ia thrust a military line from Sferv 
•were ot secondarj Importance lor nearly to the Ku*hklin*l > Post, where railway material 
tbree-nuartp-s ol a century tbe attitude ol .« collected for Its Immediate prolongation 
G rt at Rrltatn toward eupceadve Amirs lias been I to Herat I,atcr, she connected the tmns- 
dlrtalM bv thi* one factor It wo.* In order Siberian railway with the tran-CaucasIan 
to prevent Afghanbtnn from coming under ‘artem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
tbe influence ol Ra*'la that the fliTt Afghan bringing Central Asia Into direct touch with 
War of 1835 was fought — the most melanchol; her Luropcan magnrlncs Kor has Great 
epbodc In Indian frontier history It was bc-j Britain bcin Idle a great military station 
cau'e a Ru*‘lan envoy was rcccrtcd at Kabul ( lix* been created at Quetta This Is con- 
whlbt the RritTh rci)re*entatlve was turned ncctcd with the Indian railway system by 
back at AH JIa*Jld liiat the Afghan t\ar ol' lines of raUwn> wlilch climb to the Quetta 
1678 was waged After that the whole end Plateau bj the Bolan Pass and through the 
of British policy toward Afglianistan was Clinppcr Rllt, Hues which rank amongst the 
to build up a strong Indeprndtnt State, friendly most picturesque and daring In tbe world 
to Britain, which would act as a buficr against Prom Quetta the line bos been carried by the 
Ru*«Ia and so to order our frontier policj that Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
we should b* In a position to move large forces Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border 
op, if ncccs'arv, to support tbe Afghans In at New Chamnn, where It opens on the route 
rcjl'tlng aggression to Kandahar The material Is stocked at New 

Charaan which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days In view 
Gntes to Indio ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 

bas been brought under British control Quetta 
Is now one of the ^at strategical positions 
A knowledge of the trans frontier geography of the world, and notnlng has been left undone 
ol India brought home to her administrators which modem military science can achieve to 
the conviction that there were only two main add to Its natural strength In the opinion 
gates to India —through Afghanistan, the of many military arithoritfes it firmly closes 
historic route to India, along which successive the western gate to India, either by way o 
Invasions liavc poured, and by way of Selstan Kandahar, or by the direct route thro 
It was the purpose of British policy to Sclstan 
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DEVOQAO 


DINHEIRO 


faith, they in their turn, adop- 
ted the name ‘ Dens 
(Haes) ^ J 

Devo 9 ao (devotion) Konk j 
deiosdmv, detaspan , vern ^ 
terms hliaJtx bhaJji-bhdv — j 
Tet Gal dtiosa \ 

In Konkaiii deioi {adj ) , 

I 

means ‘a devout man,’ deiot 
(subst neiit ), ‘ a religious sere- 
nade during Lent , ' this is 
spoken of as devota in the 
Portuguese dialect of Goa 
Diabo (devil) Konk dydb 
(1 us and only among the 
Christians) — Malayal dxyab 
— ? Gar djabol , perhaps from 
the Italian dxaiolo, introduced 
bv the missionaries — Tet 
dinbit 

Diamante (diamond) 

Konk dyamdiit , vern term 
xaj) (Sansk ) — Sinh diya- 
mantiya vern terms ictjiaya 
ladnia (the Ehi form) — Tet 
Gal dwmdnfi , vern terms 
plidivl lain 

Dicionano (a dictionarv) 
Konk disi/ondi , vern terms 
1 0 ^ i^nblnJ oi — Tet dxsiondrt 


1 Ti \’'ord or dm, u-ed in 
K"" )’ III 1 A- 1 o her Indifin lancunsc- 
n <’ '-n A 1 hr A<'\ frAxn the Snnol rit 


Dinlieiro (money) Mai . 
Tet , Gal , dine ^ 

“Afonso de Albuquerque 
coined two kinds one he 
called dinheiro, and the other 
which was equivalent to ten 
dinlieiros, he called soldo, and 


1 Dinar (Achinese), (finara or jmaara 
(Maca'sar), dtnara, jiiiara, jiiwara 
(Bugi), ‘gold coin’, are from the Arabic 
-Pers dinar, which is affiliated to the 
Lat denanus AmaraloJa, a Sanskrit 
dictionarv of the fifth centurv, 
mentions dinara as a synonvm of 
ni fa, ‘a gold com But there are 
dinarcs of smaller value “Two /ides 
are worth one dynare, and twelve 
dynares one tanya ’ (Tanya is here 
used for the larim, a com m use m the 
Persian Gulf) Lembran^as das Cousas 
da India “The dinar in modem 
Persia is a very small imaginarv com, 
of which 10,000 make a lomatini ' 
Hebson-Jobson 

[Fulc is evidently the same as the 
Ar jajas, the name of a copper coin of 
very small value “The names of the 
Arabic pieces of money are all taken 
from the coins of the Lower Roman 
Empire Thu« the copper piece was 
called /ala from follii , the siher 
dirham from drachma, and the gold 
dinar from denanus, which, though 
propcriv a silver com, was used 
generalK to denote coins of other 
metals, ns the denanus aeria (‘copper 
or bronze denarius ’), and the denarius 
aun or aureus ('gold denanus’) 
James Prinsep, in Essays, etc cit in 
Hebson-Jobson, st dinar See ako 
Dalgndo (7/o"nno, ' t faluz ] 
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retoltcd at the Idea ol the brother sebdog power 
over the corpse ol the mnrdered man His 
Eoiis, Hayot and Amanullab, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amannllah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and Supported by the Army ^asrullah found It 
Impossibie to make head against him and with- 
drew The new Amir, Amannllah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
ol India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship But his 
dltficulties at once commenced , be bad to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan , he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib 
ullnh had been dealt with , the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the Imprisonment ol Nasrul- 
lah , and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to bo removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts A further element ol 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height The dlstur 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghuiam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts ol 
the Indian unrest The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the teal solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 26th 
April his troops were set in motion and slmul- 
taneonsly a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in 
trlgne was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 


Speedy Defeat —The war caught the 
Army In India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad Nevertheless the 
regniar Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with Strong British forces moved np the 
Khybei and seized Dacca Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jefnla- 
bad Int-en days the Afghans were severely 
defeated On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice 'With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions olthearmlstloe,buta8theywetemet with 
•n xmcomproraislng emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 2flth July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 


196-197 


Post-War Helatlons — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be- 
presentatlves and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1021 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed- 


Tlie mam points of the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Tear Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-190 

Afghanistan after the War — Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and Improving 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids In 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afganistdn In course of time this gang was 
broken up His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan bad troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring It into closer relation with modem 
methods of administration But Afghanistan 
Is an inten ely conservative country and no 
changes are popular , especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangels and 
Zadrans in the Southern PiovIuceB, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rcbelB At one time the position was serious, 
hat the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their snccesses, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the InBunectlon was 
broken Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated bv His Majesty , he hod 
to withdraw almost the whole of hb adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously In force 

Bolshevik Penetration — Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
pohcles ol Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
: btates of Tsarist Kussrn into Soviet Bepubllcs, 

1 where the nile of the Bolsheviks Is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan In 
Perala thlB policy was foiled by the vigour 
of tbe Slpar Balah, Eeza Khan, since declared 
Shah In Chinese Turkestan it Is pursued with 
quallBed success In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Eepnbllcs 
of TajUdstan, Hzbekla and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan This was 
later apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, wen given to 
AfghMlstan Telegraph lines were erected 
aU over the country , roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition Were 
sappUed, whilst an air force with Rnssbn pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities Tbe whole purpose 
of thb Txjllcy was nltiraatcly to mate It po'slb'c 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan 

It is very doubtful U the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
' they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
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DOMINGO 


DONA 


Dom — Siuh Don — Tet , Gal 
Dom ^ 

Domingo (Sunday , liter- 
ally ‘the Lord’s day’) Mai 
domnigo, dumingo (Haex), 
dommqo (Castro), nungo, mm- 
gu Hail mingo (lit ‘the day 
Sunday ’) is ‘ Sunday , ’ vern 
terms aliad (Ar), hdii-aJiad 
Sdtu mingo (lit ‘ one Sunday ’) 
IS ‘ a week , ’ vein terms sdhi 
jema'at (Ai ), fujoh ham (ht 
‘ seven days ’) — Sund , iMad 
mingo, a week — Jav mingu 
(more us ahad) Mingon 
{adi ) relating to Sunday — 
Day mingo, inengo - — Jap 
domingo, doniiigo 

Dona (a title given to ladies 
of qualitv ladv mistiess of 

1 “Tho chiefs of the south and Treat 
perpetuate with pride the honorific 
title of Don, accorded to them by their 
first Lliiropcnn conquerors ” Tcnnent, 
Ceylon [ed ISol, Vol II, p 70] 

‘ At tlie present tune raan\ of the in 
digcnous people hare tho title of Dom, 
though it IS certain that in the begin 
mug when goTerumont was first cs 
tabli'-htd this title \t ns gi\en onlj to 
till Cliii IS for sorTiccs rendered and ns 
an hononfic title, for Tvhicli thOT oTcn 
u-(d to par a tn\ ” Josi. dos Santos 
^ iquinhas 1 unor, in Jour Geo Soe 
J ' , ".th -I r , p CJ 

-Till, tir-t s\llalilo 1 -, ilropped, in 
orili r that it iiiht hccoiiu a dis-T liable 
M o'd till- i- in k'lping mtli tho 
gi I lu f'th Mnln\ an livn,.uagc faniiK 


the house) Sinh 710710, a 
lady, a European woman — 
Mai donia, nona, nonya, nyo- 
nya, noiia { = nonha), noha 
{= 7 ihonha), a woman of Euro- 
pean or Chinese descent, or a 
woman married to a European 
or Chinaman — Ach nona, the 
daughter of a European by a 
Chinese woman a young lady 
Xona, the wife of a European 
01 a Chinaman , a married 
woman — Sund nona, a ycoing 
lady , nunya, a Europeaui or 
Chinese married woman — 
Jav nona — Day iiona, a 
married woman, specially a 
Euiopean — Mac , Bug 7 i 6 na, 
a young lady , nhonha, a 
mariied woman — Batav iioiia 
or nijonya — Tet , Gal dona 
Favre distinguishes between 
710710 . and nona, in respect of 
orthography and etymology, 
and gives as the meaning of 
nona, without making mention 
of its derivation, “an un- 
married Moman, a damsel, 
daughter of a person of qua- 
lity,” and indicates the Portu- 
guese dona or the Spanish 
dueha as the piobable original 
I of noiia 

[ Dr Heihgeis likewise sug- 
I gesfc! ducha 
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XVith every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace 
They reminded him that In 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serions trouble In their 
train In Jlay of that year the " Lame Mnllah " 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
QUial and llangal clansmen cf Khost The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His J&lesty was equally frank In hla 
hostility to them Possibly also well-wlsherB 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been preTOred 
by rnlsslona^ effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
In Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world 

A change of Kmge.— Events moved rapidly 
In 1929 A notorious north Af^an bndrnash, 
Bacha-I-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and Inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Ecgnlar 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives In varlons parts of the world Issued 
message* asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
dedared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Eepresentatives Communications with the 
outer world were broken King AmanuUa 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Euroiw King AmanuUa 
on his arrival at ^me entered Into possession 
of the Aff^an Legation, where ho remained 
Bacha-l-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position In Kabul Without 
administrative ejcperlenoo or a 
following, his throne was a thorny one and ho 
was harassed by* constant attacks The Eoyal 
Air Porco In India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered In and 
around Kabul and In a aeries of brilliant 


money, 

discipline 


flights evacuated all without the sUghtest hitch 
The most formidable of the new king's adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a eclon 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world Heavy flghting took place 
Fortunes varied Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as Anally lost But a band of 
Wazlrs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and flnall^eized Kabul In his name and 
Interest Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-l-Saqqao was executed with 
other rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to aU seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
In Europe A Shmwarl rising near the exit 
I from the Khyber Pass took place In February 
I 1980, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and ^gour There foUowed a serious rebellion 
I In Kohldaman, Bacha-l-Saqqao's country 
I This also was promptly queUed And thereafter 
Nadir Shah has ruJed without chaUenge Ho 
has devoted himself to the reorganisation 
of his Army England was strictly neutral 
during the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she hod 
restored It and this promise was fulflfled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and ^ the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him fie has given evidence of hla 
friendliness towards Britain and India Ho 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier Joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India In 
response to the Congress agitation In the 
summer of 1930 The trade routes have been 
re-opened and the new King has again taken 
up AmannUah’s power of reform but In a 
statesmanlike manner which carries the Mullah’s 
! along with him 

Bnluh RepruenUUive — Sir R R Maconochie, 
K B E, 0 I E 

0 


VIL— TIBET. 


Kecent British policy In Tibet Is really another 
phase In the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Kussla In Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course. Inspired 
by this apprehension. When In 1774 W'arreu 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Taahl-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
hla desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving ns trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject alepti and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, untU the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Jlannlng In 1885, 
under the Inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get Into touch with the Tibetans, 
hat It was abandoned In deference to the oppo- 
•Itlon of the Chinese, whose snzemlnty over 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were Inclined to pay excessive deference But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an Intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China In 1890 This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tho way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the 81kklm-Tlbet 
frontiers These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatnag, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhlch British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should bf no 
restrictions on trade The aurcement proved 
u^ess In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise It, and despite their estabhrb- 
ed suxerulnty, the Chinese Govemnent wer* 
unable to secure respect for It, 


13S 


DONA 


DONA 


the influence of another word 
having the same sound, nona 
= ano7ia (qv), not only with 
respect to phonetics, but 
equally so with regard to the 
diminutive sense that the 
word has acquired, is not 
impossible 

It IS pertinent to note that 
the Malay variants are not in 
fact successive but synchron- | 
ons, with difiference in mean- 
ing, and that dona was em- 
ployed formerly to signify ‘ a 
ladv, a woman of quality,’ and 
was used by itself without being 
prefixed to a name ^ In this 
sen«e the word is still in 
vogue in East Africa where it 
is used of ladies of Portuguese 
descent - 

1 ‘ The Mrtuoua Dona beating her 
bren'^t m sign of great surprise ” Fer 
. nflo Pinto, ch 

“U ith the letters which Hia Mii]cst\ 
addressed to \ on, there goes a list of 
despatches, « hich are b^ his Majesty’s 
command this jear to bo dohyered to 
some doms, wnes of hidalgos, and 
other persons u ho hayo ser\od this 
State' (1507) Archtvo Port Or , Fasc 
'•th p 1-10 1 

‘ Tins Dom was ns yet young in 
ac butayiry gentlewoman” Diogo 
do C nito Dee V \ 7 

- Dony Titb giyen in East •^fn 
en n \oinei of mi\ed (Portuguese 
II id \i .ro) o'ljin \ C de Pniyn 


The palatalized forms nonha 
and nhonha do not necessarily 
imply their derivation from, 
or the influence of, senhoia , 
they could have been the 
result of the evolution of nona, 
as can be seen in the Por- 
tuguese vizmha from Latin 
vtcma, poyiha fiom pomat, 
nenlmni from neni hum, ninlio 
from niduni, with the previous 
assimilation of d 

Cf pipinlm (from peptno, a 
cucumber) in the Portuguese 
dialect of Malacca Moreover, 
nonha (1 us ) in the Portuguese 
dialect of Ceylon, and nhonha 
in that of Macau have a dimi- 
nutive meaning, and are pro- 
bably diminutive forms 

On this account, I do not le- 
gaid as improbable the deriva- 
tion from dona and the contact 
! of dona and senhoia and then 


Roposo, Die da hngua landxna, m 
Jour Geo Soc Lisb 8th ser , p 69 
The title of one of Ismail Grooms’s 
publications is Uma Dona Portugueia 
jia Corlc do Qrilo Moqol [The Dona 
Portuguesa is Dona Juliana da Costa 
yyho played nn important r61o in tlie 
reign of -^urnngzebe s successor, Balm 
dur Shah She died about 1713 
There are references to her, and tin ro 
IS also n portrait of her, in Francois 
\ nlentijn s Oud en Mieip Oosl Indien 
( 1724 - 20 ) 1 
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vrns chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, ment of India , Mr Ivan Chen, representlrt 
and took np hla abode In DarJeclInR, vhllBt China, and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Chinese troopo overran Tibet Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 

Tnfor Issues Whilst no official pronouncement has 

^ , been made on the subject, It Is understood that 

The British Government, acting on the re- a Convention was Initialled In Juno which re- 
presentations of the Government of India, cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
made strong protests to China against this proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
action They pointed out that Great Britain, Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard A 
while disclaiming any desire to Interfere with seml-antonomons zone was to be constituted In 
the Internal administration of Tibet, could not Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
be Indifferent to disturbances In the peace of a was to be relatively much stronger But this 
country which was a neighbour cn IntlrDute, Convention, It Is understood, has not been 
terms with other neighbouring btatea on our ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
frontier, especially with Aepal, and pressedlthe difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main jTlbet, and In 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
tained The nttituae of the Chinese Govern- jand threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to suzera'ntv WTien the Chinese province of 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
of order, that China had no Intention of con- Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
verting Tibet Into a province, but that being the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
she must be In a position to see that her wishes appeared to be ably managed. After the 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the Tibetan armv had occupied some towns on the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
such an impossible person that they had been were suspended and an armistice was conclnd^ 
compelled again to depose him Here the 

matter might have rested, but for the revolu From what has gone before. It will be seen that 
tion in China That revolution broke out In the Importance which formerly attached to the 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was political condition of Tibet was much less a 
Chao Erh-feng Cut off frem aU support from focal than an external question, and was In- 
Chlna, surrounded by a hostile and Infuriated flnenced by our relations with Russia and 
populace, the Chinese troops In Tibet were China rather than with our relations with Tibet 
In a ho^Iess case, they surrendered, and Russia having relapsed into a state of con'Ider- 
sougnt escape not through China, but through able confusion, and China having relapsed Into 
India, by way of Darjeelltig and Calcutta a state of absolute confusion these external 
The Dalai Lama returned to ^asa, and In 1913, forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley looms on the Indian political horizon The 
stated the policy of the British Government veil Has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
In relation to these changes He saW the afTairs In that country pnrsne an Isolated 
declaration of the Prwldent ot the Chinese conrsc, with this considerable difference The 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the Dalai Lama is now on terms of the greatest 
nphcie Internal admtalstratlon, cordiality with the Government of India In 

and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an i920 he requested that a British ofDcer should 
equal footing with enher provinces of Chine, be sent to discuss with him the position In 
by a very vigorous jwotest from the Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
Bntuh Government The Chinese (rtveru- in Russia and the collapse of Government In 
ment subsequently accepteu the principle that china, and Mr Bell, CM G , I 0 S , Political 
China Is to have no ripcht of active l^erveutlon offleerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
In the Internal admulstratlon ol Tibet, and jj] 1922 tclephonlo commnnlcatlon betwcou 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to Lhasa and India was established 
discuss the relation of the three counWes 

This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry Bnlith Trade Agent, Oyanlte and Yatupa — 
MeJIahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 1 Captain A A Russell 


Vni —THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has (?r), ills almost the only Important Fatlve 
been considered as If the British line were con- State In India with frontier responsibilities and 
tlgnous that of Tibet This Is not so It worthily discharges them through the agenev 

The real frontier States are Kaslimlr, Nepal, of its efficient Indian State troops — font 
Sndrim and Bhutan From Chitral to Gllglt, regiments of Infantiy and two Mountain Bat- 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian teries, comp''sed mamlv of the Rajput Dogras, 
Government, to Assam, with the excejitlon who make' excellent fighting material One 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nopal, of the most Important trade routes with Tibet 
whore the British district of Kumaon Is thrust passes through fciahmlr — that through Ladak 
riglit up to the confines of Tibet for a distance Then we come to the long narrow strip ot Nepal 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there Is a narrow This Gurkha State stands In special relation 
strip of native territory between British India with the British Government It *3 for all 
and the true frontier The first of these fron practical purposes independent, and the B-Itlst 
1« States la Kashmir The characteristics of resident at Khatmandu exercises no Influpuc# «• 
bij State are considered under Indian States the internal administration The goYtrwtat 
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It IS quite possible that the 
original of the Nicobarese 
•word IS, as Man suggests, the 
English ‘ elephant ’ 

[In Anglo-Indian speech and 
writings one meets with the 
term ‘Elephanta’ in connection 
withsho'wersof rain elephantas 
or elephanta showers Ele- 
phanta IS, according to Yule, 
a name given originally by the 
Portuguese to violent storms 
occurring at the termination, 
though some travellers describe 
them as at the settmg-in of 
the Monsoon ' Crooke is of the 
opinion that “ the Portuguese 
took the name fiom the Hindi 
haHitja, Sansk hasta, the 13th 
lunar 4.sterisiu, connected with 
Jtastiii, an elephant, and hence 
sometimes called ‘ the sign of 
the elephant ’ ” But the 
Sansk Jiasla means ‘ a hand,’ 
and thi« is the name of the 
Xaksliatra because of its sup- 
po^'Cd resemblance to a hand 
In Marathi, too. hasia menn« 

’ [ 111' Ahic^onn- nro rude niid 
I'oii!. rous m tluird p irtiire, a-, well ns 
n tlu ir CO nuig in which two sen^ons 
nn callf'J Llcphont in India, nnd 
pi't bc'ori tluir hrctkin^ up, f ikc 
t' 1' fare T. !l fur the most pnrt m 
' 1 r i._id hiiniim WLUth r Omul, 

I I 1 , i- o o u I’ p 3 


* a hand,’ and the plural form 
of the word, Iiastin, is used to 
signify “ the thirteenth lunar 
asterism, designated by a hand” 
(Molesworth) The thirteenth 
asterism has nothing to do 
with an elephant , and yet m 
popular speech and proverbial 
sayings, whether m the Deccan 
or Gujarat, this asterism is 
associated with the elephant 
Pad el Jiaihi iai pad el bhinti 
(Mar ),lit ‘if the elephant falls, 
then walls will begin to tum- 
ble ’, which is a way of saying 
that, if the ‘ Elephant Naksha- 
tra ’ should send rain, theie will 
be heavy downpouis and 
houses will collapse , Hatlnjid- 
mm sundh fan lJia)i (Guj ), 
the trunk of the elephant has 
verily turned ’ by uhich it is 
intended to convey that tor- 
lents of lain have descended 
from the constellation Hasta 
Etymologically it is not possi- 
ble to connect the Sansk hasta, 
directlv, with hathiyo (Guj ) or 
hatti (Mai) These tu o forms 
could have come from hastm, 
an animal that uses one of its 
limbs at a hand, i e , the 
elephant But the difliculti' 
lb to bhoM how the ‘ Hand 
Xaksliatra came to be trans- 
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Railways to India. 


Tfir rn'*r'^' ot llnUnc I uropc and Afln by 
A nlln-ay mnnirc n'.wTrd? (hrouph A»)i 
'tlnij* Ki» fa'-lnatH n'’ ) t nliid' for pcncro- 
tlon* TJic p’sn* f jcsr- ted Invc, orrlnp to 
iSr Jlrifl'h cnnn'’e‘bT wlili India, altmjB 
Lain In thedireefim of Ihr> arproaclilnp India 
Mo*f than <0 yra'-f npo a vrlcct Committee 
of tlie ncti'r of Conmon* rat for taro ycarr to 
con'likr the quf-=il''n of a I uplimtp» ^nI!cJ 
rallrrav Tlie fh-ali of Pir'la applied to the 
nritbli Forelpn Otnee for the ln\c5tment of 
Britbh aapllal In Tcrrlan rallirnv conrtructlon 
rvanv vearr br'o*c the end of the ninctccntli 
crntatT A p*opo .al vra« put forward In 1605 
fo-a line of l.riftO mllr'> from Cairo and Tort 
6ald to Kowflt. at the head of the Pcrflan Gulf 
While there proJee£« we'c In the air, German 
raterprl''' r'eppH In anil made a email bcpln- 
nlrc by conrTuctlnp the Anatolian railway 
rrrtem It* line' rtart from Scutari, on the 
foathemfhorc of the Bo'phoru', oppo'ltc Con 
rtanUnoiile, and eerve the extreme wc'tcm 
end of Aria Minor And upon thie foundation 
WA 1 ba?ed the TurJI'h conccT'Ion to Germane 
to build the Eachdad Hallway 

Meanwhile, Pu"la wae pnehlnp her mllwaye 
from varioue directions Into the Central Aelan 
territory runnlnp nlonp the northern frontiers 
of Pcrt’la and Afghanistan to the borders of 
CWi!>tse TurLdtan The constmctlon of o 
Trans-Pcrtlan railway, connecUnp India, ncroM 
Pcrtla with the Ene'lan lines between the 
EhcL Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Atslo-Eurshn nprccracnt regarding Persia 
The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess In their grand aim to over* 
tlirow tne British Empire The outbreak of 
tbe great war and the success of the Germans 
in Inveigling Turkey Into It saw the flnal stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Jllnor and of the Germans In France the 
railway wras completed and In use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Enphratw to a point between Klslbln and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the month of the 
Sbat-cI-Arab, the broad streair In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after then Junction, flow 
Into the bead of the Persian Gulf fho system 
conslBtB of a metre-gauge line from Basra pfe 
Nntarich, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a eonsl- 
derablf* distance westward to Kut-I-Amara, 
of historic fame From Baghdad fbe line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country, A line branches 


oil In the nclchl'oiirhood of Klfri In the direction 
of ^fosul A line also runs westward from 
Baclidnd to Fcliijn, on the Euphrates M 1th 
the Turkish Jfntlonnllsts In control of Ana- 
tolia anj gue'tlon of the completion of tlio 
through Baghdad I Inc Is IndoOnltcly delayed 

The Tranv-rcrslan lino to Join the Busslan 
Caunslan system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical Import 
nnco In the winter of 1011 Both the Busslnn 
and the Indian railway systems were bj then 
•veil developed up to the point likely to bo the 
termini of a Trans Petslan lino The Busslan 
Bvstem rc,ached Julfa, on the BiisBO-Pcrslon 
frontier In the Caucasus During the war 
this line has been carried Ihcnco southward 
Into the region c.ast and south cast of Lake 
Urumla The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British asslsLanco In the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and Improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for .notor traffle but the agreemont 
come to naught 

There remains the posslbflltv of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway svetem by way 
of Afghanistan The suggestion has often 
been made in recent jenre that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on tbe northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
One whlcli proceeds Irom Onetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between tb" 
railway beads Is about 250 miles But there 
have always for strateglo reasons been strong 
mllltnrv objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after fho death of the late 
Amir HnbIbuUah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation In Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not snggest 
the early removal of the strategic dlffloultles The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Khona, at Its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail oonneotlons 
with AfghanUton 

Britain’s special Interests In regard to Per- 
sian ooromonlcatlons have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running Inland from 
tbe Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Kanm 
Valley, where the Kanm River runs Into the 
Shat-el-Arab, Just below Basra, northwards 
Into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valoable West Persian oH 
wells also Ue Britain has long established 
special relations with the Karnn Valley and 
has a large trade there 
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attempt to explain the term 
‘ elephanta ’ by connecting it 
with the Elephanta Island is 
new A lUia do Elephante ^ 
( The Island of the Elephant’), 
and not ‘Elephanta’ (an Anglo- 
Indian transformation, femi- 
nine in form) was the name 
given by the Portuguese, in 
the early part of the sixteenth 
century, to the island which 
vas then known, as it is even 
to this day, to its inhabitants 
and those of the surrounding 
country, as Gharapurl or, 
shortly, Puri This name was 
given because of the life-size 
figure of an elephant, hewn 
from one single mass of trap- 
rock, which formerly stood in 
the south of the island, not 
far from the usual landing- 
place, and which, to save it 
from destruction, was removed 
in 1S64-0 to the Victoria Gar- 
dens, Bombay, where it can 
still be seen Dr. Banerjee’s 


riephnntn " Li/c in Bombay (1852), 
ji ISi, in O E D ] 

’ (“Tlu*! ly called llha do Alllnntc 
l)'cnu^o in a forest there is found n 
lnr;i allfanto of ctone, \orj “irailnr 
to liviii" Kpeeiinen'j, in eoloiir, size, 
and appearance " D Jouo do Castro, 
nho \ Mitel tlie island in 1 'ids, m 
I\ lr,l < K -j 


explanation appears to us un- 
tenable, first of all, because it 
IS not to bo presumed that the 
indigenous people, who to this 
day cling tenaciously to their 
own name for the island, viz , 
Gharapuri, and will not make 
use of the foreign name ‘ Ele- 
phanta,’ could have introduced 
the lattei term into their folk- 
lore and proverbial sayings 
Again, the term ‘elephanta’ 
was used of the stoims that 
were usual about the termina- 
tion of the Monsoon in places 
far away from Bombay or 
the Island of Elephanta Sir 
Thomas Roe when at the 
Moghul Emperor’s Court at 
A] mere experienced on the 
20th August, 1616, “ a storme 
of rayne called the Oliphant, 
vsuall at goeing out of the 
raynes ” {The Embassy oj Sn 
Thomas Roe, Hak Soc p 
247) And Fryer when sail 
ing near Ceylon (1673) lefers 
to these thunderstorms and 
definitely connects them with 
the ‘ Elephant Constella- 
tion ’ * 

* [“Not to do\mte nnv longer, ne 
are now winding about tbe South 
licit part of Ceilon , whore we have 
the Tail oj (ht Elephant full in ovir 
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the term “ St. Francisco,” 
alluding, I suppose, to the 
Saint’s Day, either of St 
Francis of Assisi, the founder 
of the Franciscans, 4th Octo- 
ber, or of St Francis Borgia, 
the third General of the Jesuits, 
10th October ” I am inclined 
to think that the odds are in 
favour of ‘ St Francisco ’ being 
the Assisian, rather than the 
Jesuit General, for the earliest 
religious to come out to India 
were the Franciscans who were 
spread all ovet the East , they 
were very influential, and then 
convent in Goa was described 
by Pvrard (Hak Soc , Vol II 
p 53) as “ tlie handsomest and 
richest in the world,” and 
they weie indefatigable in pio- 
moting everywhere the cult 
of their great founder They 
must have helped to create 
the general belief in the minds 
of the Portuguese and the 
Indian Christians that after 
the feast-day of St Francis of 
Assi^i there were no more 
•elephaiitas’ to be feared 
and the fair season might 
^nfel\ bt assuuied to have 
bemm P\en up to the pre- | 
'•cut da\ there survives an f 
ainlof;nus belief m Goa It 


is, that the sand-bar, which 
blocks the mouth of the har- 
bour of Goa from the begin- 
ning of the rains, disappears 
on the feast-day of St Law- 
rence, the 10th of August, 
from which date it becomes 
possible for vessels to enter 
the port Compare with this 
the Hindu belief associated 
with the festival of the Naieli 
Pumma, which takes place on 
the 1 5th day of Shi avail, usu- 
ally sometime early m August, 
VIZ , that after this date it is 
safe for ships and boats to put 
out to sea This popular be- 
lief IS connected with the ap- 
pearance in the sky at this 
time of the star Agastya 
(‘Canopus’), named after the 
great Rishi of this name, one 
of whose feats was to drink 
up the ocean because it had 
offended him I feel perfectly 
convinced that the Christian 
legends associating St Francis 
and St Lawience with certain 
weather conditions in Western 
India are instances of the wav 
in which the Roman Catholic 
Cliurch has in all ages been ever 
\ ready to accept habits, ciis- 
f toms, dress, and legends of the 
people to whom she preached 
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! 

Appointment 


station 

HnnSnr% 





1 

1 

•Mr.J W noser 


Consul 



! Calcutta. 

♦yp. r r. Hoo^-* 

• 

Do 

• 

• 

Sladrns 

Itnlj 


f 

j 




\oWI'' Ilrr'(o riille.nt <1 Vpllino Count I 

Consul General 



' Bombav 


1 





Plsrer C H T)ir!ro (nctlnp) 


Do 



Do 

Car Dr Sorpi (rn Iriro) 


Do. 


• 

Oalontta 

D*. Mlfr-nJo Do'O'nicme (ncUnp) 


Do 

• 


Do 

‘^'pnor Oino J’l'fjmluee! 


Consul 

, • 

• 

Aden 

^ nr*nt 


Do 

• 


Calcutta 

•Dr G n S'oeo 


1 Vice Consul 



' Aden. 

Slsnor Ca^ A 'ta into 


1 Do 

« • 


Bombay. 

Vftewt .. 


Do 



Calcutta 

"Vacant 


Consular Agent 


, 

Akjab 

•Slenor It. Stiipancli (actinc) 


Do 


1 

Karachi 

Vacant 


Do 



Mndros 

V ncant 


Do 



llangoon 

Jnpnn 






Mr S EnLoh 


Ooiisul-Gcncral 

• 


Calcutta 

Mr Jf Hnr» 


Consul 



Do 

Mr S KwrlViara 'on len\c) 

, i 

Do 



Bombav 

Mr U. ‘^atodn rharpe) 

1 

Do 



Do 

Mr S KuRt (acttnc) (on Icaai) 


Do 



llangooD 

"'Ir Knno (nclInR) 


Do . 



Do 

Hr A KodaLl 


Vice-Consul 


I 

Calcutta 

Lotvin 






•Vlr 0 Tarton 


Consul 


1 

Bombay 

"Vacant 

• 

Do 



Madras 

Liberia 




1 

1 


Vacant , . ... 

• 

Do 


1 

Calcutta 

Luxemburg 





i 

•Monalour Alphonse Als 


Vice Consul , 

. 

. ' 

' Bombay 

Mexico 

1 





Vacant 


Consul 



Calcutta 

Nethcrlonds, 

1 





Mr. Ph 0 ViEscr 


ConBUl-Ocnornl 



Calcutta 

•Sir "W. Meek 

i 

Consul 



Aden 

•Sir A J Stachelln 


Do 



Bombay 

Vacant 


Do. 



Do 

•Sir A Q GreonUcId (acting) 


Do. 



Karachi 

•Sir A D Charles (on leave) 


Do 



Madras 

Sir. E P, Hoberts (acting) 


Do. 



Do. 

•Sir. A Vethage . 


Do. 



Rangoon 

•Mr. J J Oyc"vaar . 


Vlcc-Ckineul 

• 

• 

Calcutta 

Nicaragua. 






•Ur 0 H. A n Hardcastle . 


Consul 



Bombay. 

Vacant 


Do. 



Calcutta 


Honorary 
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ENXERTO 


Glossario, savs that he has 
met with only one reference 
to this word, and that, dated 
1662 1 ] 

Empatar (to make equal). 
Kouk empatdr-kariinL (1 us ) , 
vern term bad karitnL or 
dwunk — Tet empdta , vern 
term hatdii 

Emplastro (a plaster) 
Konk emprds , vern term 
lep — Tel paldstant — 
?Kan paldsiar , probably from 
the English ‘ plaster ’ — Malag 
enipelastra 

Emprego (employment) 
Konk empreg , vern term 
chdkri — Tet empregu , vern 
term Idkon 

Emprestar (to lend). 
Konk cmprestdr-karunk {I us), 
vern term uiad d^vunk — Mai 
impusla — Tet empresla 

Enganar (to cheat) Mai 
cuganar (Haev), vern term 
ttpu 

Engenho (skill, art, also 
an engine or machine) Mai 
inginxo, “a contrivance to 
rai«o up something, a pulley ” 


^ [Itil'iJ — “ \mt htcniise n big slioiver 
1 ' tilt 'itcniiiL (towards the end of 
'' pt< mb r) which llie\ mil nn olle- 
fjntt, thm hec: in to moor nnd secure 
bill th n'np- \purl 7uho BiUor, 
t '' "lo rrn'a ?o*. Ill, p 11] 


(Haex). — Mol ingemyo ^ 
Achinese has enjin, from the 
English ‘ engine ’ 

Entao {adv , then) Mai 
eniaon (Haex) — Tet anid , 
vern terms aid, hd-sd 

Entendimento (under- 
standing) Mai entendimento 
(Haex) 

Entregar (to deliver) 
Konk enhegdi-kauink {\ us), 
vern terms divunk, samar- 
pxinh — Mai entregar (Haex) — 
Tet enti ega , \ern terms sdra, 
lolo 

Entrudo (Shrovetide , 

carnival) Konk ininid — 
Beng entindu — Tet entnidu 
^ Enxerto (used in the sense 
of ‘ a giafted mango-tree ’) 
Konk isdd, iked — Mar isdd, 
tsddd 

Molesworth derives the 
Marathi void from the 


^ “ There were (in Musent) orchards, 
gardens, nnd palm grot es with wells for 
irrigation from which water was 
drawn bj nn engenho (contritance) 
which made use of bullocks ” Com 
rnentanoi de a/oii«o de AtbuqtiorqM, 
I, ch 24 [In the Hnk Soc ’s edition 
Vol I, p SI “ con enqenho de boxs” is 
rendered 'b\ means of wooden engines 
The translator has confounded the 
Portuguese fcoM which is the pi of 
hot, ‘ nn ox with the French 6oit, 
‘timber or wood ’] 
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Nnm'' 


Spnin 

IVn I rt^ dr Olh irr' 
•'SontpTif r rinl*r (nn In\r) 
yen’ J O'lr.niitiriU (nr inc) 
•Srnr' Din A I Corm ('filtip' 
l>r I) '' rri'-T 
•Dr I> P niir. r 
*'lr W ^r'^lns 
•'Ir I I)unioni/-11 Kip*, -r 
•Hr n \s niiui 


S\%cdcn 

Mr J ■'t Kn>'r jprrn 
*'Ir A n. AdMn^ (m Pi\c) 

••Ir 1 S Mnrn^,OH^ (nctinp) 

•Mr A Hnllrr 

•Hr ft n I I'rirn 

•'Ir a M. WofKl 

•Mr A V ■nopplofl 

•Mr T n M hrrlrr (on Ica\o) 

Vacant . ... 

S'Nltzcrlnnd 

•Dr II A ‘■ond' trpp. r ('ictliipl 
•MonMcur M M SUab 
•Mon'Irar f; I Pllpcr (ncUtip) 

United States of America 

Mr Artlinr C Frost 
Mr C Hurst 
Jlr P C McDonouph 
'Ir It, V Jnrvl-i 
Mr n It Mlllr> 

Mr It S 'fcMcoo 
Mr Ij J Clallanan 
Mr M IT, Scott 
Jlr C K Huston 
Mr W W Minor 
Paul C. Hutton 
Mr Jj It Stujesant 
Mr G Keltli 
Mr Dorse} G Fisher 
Mr H S lincstls 
Mr LIo}dE nipgs 
A’ncant 

•Mr H W Itusscll 
Mr Lcland C Altaller 
•Dr H B Osborn 
Vacant 
Vacant . . 

Vacant 

Uruguay. 

•Captain 8 A Paymaster 
•Mr J F Barton (on leave) 

•3Ir J B Turnbull (acting) 

•Mr J E TnmbuU 

Venozuola. 

•Mr F Aldridge 


App-alntment [ Station 


(Consul 

.. 


Bomba} 

VIco-CIonsal . 

» 


Aden 

Do. 

• • 

• 

Do 

Do 



Do 

Do . . 

* 


Bombay 



, 

Calcutta. 

Do 



Kamclil 

1 Do 



Madra 

j Bo 

1 



Rangoon 

Consul General 



Calcutta 

Cons'jl 



Aden 

Do 



Do 

Do 

• 


Bombay 

Do 



Knraclil 

Do 

« • 


Madras 

Do 



llnngoon 

Vice-Consul 



Calcutta 

Da 

• • 


■Moulmcln 

Con»nI-(iencrnl 


• 

Bombay 

Consul 



Calentta 

Do. 

• • 

• . 

Madras 

Consul-General 



Calcutta 

Consul 



Aden 

Do 


, 

Bombay 

Do 



Calcutta. 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Karachi 

Do 



Madras 

Do 


• 

Rangoon 

Vice-Consul 



Aden 

Do . 

• • 


Bombay 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Calcutta 

Do 

• 


Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Karachi 

Do. 



Madras 

Do 

• • 


Do 

Do. 

• • 


Rangoon 

Do 



Do 

Consular Agent 



Akyab 

Do. 



Basscln. 

Do 

• • 

• 

Moulmeln 

Consul 

• • 


Bombay 

Do 



Calcutta 

Do 

• 


Do 

Vice-Consul 


• 

Do 

CIonBul 

• « 


Calcutta 


Honorary 
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Escrit6rio (a -wnting-desk) 
Gu] 7slotar6, [iscotn, iscidn 
— Anglo-Ind screetore, scr%- 
toire, screictoie 

[“ The word [iscotri oi iscu- 
tri), though of rare occurrence 
m good literary Marathi, may 
occasionally be heaid of used 
by old-world men and women 
of the middle classes as a col- 
loquialism ” Balcrushna V 
Wassoodew, in Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol XXIX, p 307 
Sir Richard Temple (op cit 
p 116) connects the Anglo- 
Indian names for the desk 
"with the English auctioneers’ 
word escntoir for a fancy 

1 [1609 — "(Goods imported into 
4chin) Srom Siam Tinne, Coppar, 
Chino Wares, Rice and Screetores 
both plaino and lackared, etc ” — MS 
Account of India, b-\ T B , p 158, 
cit b\ R C Temple, in Indian Anlt 
quar'i.XoX XXIX, p IIG] 

[“The Seomon, handing a small 
Scritoirc into boat, in which were 
Gold Mohurs and Rupees to \ ^aluo 
of R 20 Hi 11 for account of , 
the ';nid Scrltolre dropt into the 
■striking on Shipp’s Side, 
brol o ^ Scritoirc, and the mone\ 
dropt out into \ Sea" Hedges, 
Diar’i, llnl Soc , Vol I, p 1S2 ] 
[17A1— ‘I ppnt Small 

"■mdil ScreiMorc for a Pallakeen ” 
I' 'r of Ca'h A’lfli in Hedges, 

Ik I- \ ol II, p ccj,, j 


writing table {buieau), which 
IS perhaps old French for 
§critoire, a horn or other 
receptacle for ink ’ The 0 E 
D mentions several instances 
of the use of ‘ scrutoire ’ in the 
17th and ISth centuries, and 
these not necessarily con- 
nected with India Islotaro, 
iscotri, etc , m Gu] and Mar , 
however, are undoubtedly of 
Portuguese origin, and the 
entry of the woids in these 
languages can be accounted 
for by the Portuguese influ- 
ence in Bombay, Bassem, and 
Damaun, it being scaicely 
credible that they could have 
derived them from English m 
which ‘ escritoire ’ has never 
been m ordinar}"^ use Has 
the Port escritorio, in the 
archaic sense of ‘wiiting-desk’ 
(its present-day acceptation 
being ‘ an oflflce-room’), in any 
Avay been responsible for the 
Anglo-Indian teims ^ Very 
old u ritmg- desks believed to 
be of Chinese woikmanship are 
still to be seen in many fami- 
lies in Goa preseived ns heir- 
looms The Portuguese nui‘=t 
have had many of these pieces 
of furniture turned out m 
their settlements in India and 
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t' - ( 1 Ir a V. nr of |(-of) tlir Ainlo tin Cnnil’nlf’ii. 
B' 1 tlir \li} Inhn Vi nr I lion follntMcl tlic 
\t Inn N"! BT In t'lilrli tlip 1. ndlni; ftinirr wn* 
lyinl Jlolftt-i riiofo tM ro ripi illtlonn to 
I t pi niitl I Mnn, nn'l 1 rontlor ( niiipnlfini of 
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I ludln, rxoopt Hint iKirtlon of tlin IlrltMli pnr 
1 fl'oii ttliloli ttiutfriitto South Africn In lHOt>, Imd 
I llftfr f tl ro n,'hilnp, nlthoiiRh (inpnpod In mnn> 
nriluona onlrrprltri, 

rtf ori'niiKntlon nflnr llio Mutiny — In 

iP'it Ihn 1 nut IndIn C'ompitny ccnncd to oxlat 
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Esperan^a (hope) Konk. 
e-sperdms (1 us ) , vein term 
hhaitdmso — Jap supeiansa 
(obs ) 

Esperto (vide awake, 
smart) Konk , vern 

terms Iniidr, 6iduh, chatui — 
Pet espe)tu , vern terms 
matenel , badain 

Espmgarda (a gun, a rifle) 
Mai espingarda (Haex), 
rstinga)da, | isUngai | , vern 
term teiLid Bcdil-espingarda 
(Haex), a sort of big gun, a 
moitar 

Espinto (spirit) Sinh 
sputnva, vein terms dlmatja, 
pidnaija — Tet jspniiu, vern 
term Llama) — Gal tspiulu , 
vern term mdnai 

Espinto Santo (the Holy 
Ghost) Konk Sprit Sdid — • 
Bong Spvitii Sdnlu — Tam, 
Tel , Kan Spiritu Sdntu — 
Ann Chna ii-pJnrito 

Espoleta (a pereussion cap) 
Konk ispilet — Tet , Gal es- 
polrta 

Esponja (a sponge) Konk 
cspoa; — Hindi ispaii] — Hin- 
du''! I'-pan], isfanj — Beng 
— Muln^al spoilu — Tel 
spaa; I — Kan spanjit — Ar 

c^ptnlh, isfonll^, 

fanJh, '•aUnilh, •^ifanUi, 


fanUi 

The oiiginal word is Gieek 

Essa (a cenotaph , an empty 
tomb set up in honour of the 
dead) Konk es , vein term 
gai (not in use among the 
Chiistians) — Tet , Gal esa 

Estado (state, condition) 
Konk estdd , vein terms gai, 
hhei , dabazo — Mai isidd, 
household furnituie — Tel 
istiiva, isiiivit, propel tv — Tet 
estddu, government 

Moles woith and lYilson 
derive tsidd from the Ar 
isti'ddd ‘ eapacitv, aptitude ’ , 
but they do not explain whv 
only Marathi should have 
adopted it 

? Estala (stable , stall) 
Sinh stdlaija, istdlaya, isfdle — 
Sund istal 

Also in the Portuguese dia- 
lect of Ceylon, stelJa, slal 
Probably from the Dutch slal. 

Estante (book-case, a desk) 
Konk estdnf — Beng staiiti — ■ 
Tam sldiitei 

Esticar (to stretch, to ex- 
tend) Sinh istrUai/a, istiii- 
laxja, strilaija {siibst ), flat-iron 
for smoothing clothes Islm- 
Laycn madinava, to run the flnt- 
isirV a, flat-iron , 


sff- j iron — IMal 
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Thr Amf I'ri' Tl—r-* Ml Rrmy 

I'rrlr^ *'*’■’ rlnlnl 'rMl^n 

rl l''f JVt-s 1 If-’ln ''iirl-r nnil tho Ilnrsl 
AU rcrf^lTi H f' fi* ft' f]! rrqnlr 

l*C t> >' c-lnr rf t'-'' fl rmn^il of Indh 
»T o-i-prT)M T! f Ar- V Prr->'*nfnl '-^-rrr- 
roini-r-* rf’s'’— • wl'li 
r' I’-'i'p or t' of t( •ri%11on 

to Ar— .y Hcj !■; -vrlrri I’ lir< fontlntin u 
!>t>J Atmr llrvlfit'ir!''r» 

'.1 Ml 1 '-ai'ftnml ro’j^r'lMr 

fc* tl f r1~.l-l>'ra'''' r' ( anl'’ntn''n'* tlir 
rrti'o* r' •' 1 i "" "'"t n*i 5 t'lr fonpllatlon 
o' Ilia Ini'.a*) tt—T J \<t TliP Army nd- 
rl'ilr’ra'Sri li rr-x taxi In llir lA,'l'H'«iro l>y 
•’ip Ar~T >'a~il— 1- t’ r r npll of Mp, ftril liv 
t’lp Arr-r ‘•r—r'-rj In llip lorl'litUp Ar'amM) 

TtiP Alllllnrj roiinrll — 1> onnipoaM of 

l’)i- O -iman Ur In-t"' la{ •» T rr Mpit, nnil tlip 
fpll'nl-^e r'a~it--*> namalv Tli'' Clilaf of 
t'lr Ofirml i" A Ipp rrrT'dmt, tli" A<ljti 
tar)‘-t.rn'~il t’lr Q nT'pnni'''-r Orrirml. tlip 
J'titor Gf *ia”t o' Orlnmoo flir Mr orirrr 
C‘"~ ■\S- r I.. 1 V I Mr 1 OTop ttir ‘^rCToUirj to 
l’,r Gfurp-mfrit r' In Mi In flip Aimi Itppirt- 
inanl and f’lr J Ir irrlil t'hlvr 'flllfiri 1 Initio 
rppT'a--t'n; t’l' 1 Ininp'' Itrpirt nrnl of tlip 
Govr-rt^p-i* r f IniMi It li mitnlj an ft(Ivt»nr> 
I'njo o — «MM 'ol fo' tllP p-JTpoap of ftt't*'lnK 
Ihp Commi'dar Sn-Tlilaf In flip porfnrmnnro of 
111* r^drrlnlr'mflTP dut''' Ttlmno oolIrpfUc 
rr'tpo-rlilli'v Tt mpo’i wlifn oonTonod liy flip 
Cotnmp'lp* In-Clilaf for thp con'Wprntlon of 
frupp of •3np>nt Importmop and dlfnmlty to 
tpainlrp fTamlritlrn In conformco TTir lipvU 
of tin mlno' ln<lpp*n<lpnt linnflKn of Arm> 
npiddcirfora and fin dlrco'ori' of tpclmloil 
I'Trlop! nl'r-nd trhen rpajulrod 

MllJtnrj Tcrritorinl Arens 

Indlin TPTrltory Ir dtvldol in four command* 
piph tindpr a Gpnpml Ofllccr CommindtnR In* 
Oilrf and the Tndprvndcnl Dlrlrlct of nurma 
undo' a Commnndpr Tlic delnllt of the 
oTRinlfitloT) are phen In (lie tililo on 
the next piRo and II will he rrpn that 
Commind* comprlfp 14 dhlrlcts 4 Independent 
nripide Area* and T1 IlrlRidc* and liflfpidc 
Area* Tlic h'orthrm Command, with H* 
headnuarter* at Murrcp, coincides rouchlj with 
the I’unjab and Norlh-ttcst 1 rentier rrotlnec, 
the Southern Command with hcndfiunrlers at 
Poona, coincides roiiRlily with the Bomhaj 
and Mndri* Presidencies and part of the Central 
Protlnrca and Ilajputana, the Fastem 
Command, with hcidquirttm at Nalnl Tnl, 
coincides rouphl) with the ncnpal Presidency 
and the United Protinccs, the Western 
Command, whose headquarters arc at Quetta, 
covers Bind and Baluchistan 

The Ocncral Odlccr CommandlnK-fn-CIifcf 
of each command Is rcsponslbfofortho command, 
administration, training and general elhcleney 
ol the troops stationed within Ills area, and also 
for alUnlcmal security arrangements 

Apart from the four commands, tho only 
formation directly controlled by Army Bead- 
quarters Is tho Burma district which, mainly 
because of Its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently ho InduQcd In any of tho four 
command areas Tho Aden Indopondont 
Brigade which was under tho admlnistratlvo 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to tho admlnistratlvo control of Bis 


>Vn)pil*yp ((Ovrmmrnl from the Irt April 1P27 
Jlir dh'rlhlillnn of thr Iroopo nlloltrd to the 
rrmmstids and dl-trlets has liccn determined 
I'v the r'lnrlplx tint the tIrlKIng form mnst 
It^ rridy (o fund Ion In war, comnnnded ond 
con»MltilPd ns It Is In p^iee %\ltli tlilp end In 
vjf'w, (he Armv In India Is now regarded ns 
fotnj rl'lnc thtr'' eitPRorlPS of I roops 
(1) Cot erlnc Troop*, 

/Ci Tlie Field Army, 

('ll Intemil ‘(rnirll) Troops 
"Dip rnlr of llip Covrrlng lorrr Is to drnl nllh 
minor trontlrr oiilhrrits and. In the rient of 
major open' Inns, (o form a srrepn l>chlnd uMch 
nioUll'itlon on proered tindhUirlicd Tlio 
forfp consists of approximately 12 Infantry 
htlr.idp« srlili a duo proportion of other arms 
TIip 1 |eld Army consists of 4 Blilslons and 4 
Cavalry Brigades The Held Army Is India's 
•'rlllnp force In a major war 

Arm> ncntlquartcrs 

The organPatton of the Army Beadquarters 
with tho Commander In Chief as tho licad, Is 
founded npon four Principal Staff Ofllccrs 
rharped with the administration of — 
fn) Ilio General Staff Branch , 

(f/i Tlio Adjutant General's Bmncli , 

(t) The Quarlprmristcr-Ornernl s Branch 
(if) Tlip Matter-Oencrnlof Ordnance Bmndi 
TliP General Stall Branch deals svlth military 
policy, with plans of ofiemtlons for the defence 
of India, with the organisation and dlstrlhn 
tlon oflhcnrms forlntcrnnlscairlty and external 
«ar. the administration of the General Stall In 
India the mir-praMon of the training of the 
mllltan forces for war, their use In war, tlio 
(irganlMlIon and ndmlnlslrntlon of the general 
stafl In India , tho education of oDlccts, tho 
f open Won of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned ofllccrs and men of tho Army In 
India, and Inter-commimlcatlon scralcea 
Tlie Adjutant-Oencrnl's Brancli deals with nil 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the military forces In olllcers 
and men, the peace illslribuUon of tho ntma , dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martini, military 
and Intcmalloiml Law, medical and sanitary 
matters nticeting tho Army In India, personal and 
ceremonial questions prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and domoblllzatlon Tho Judge 
Adaocalc Ocncml forms part of tho Branch The 
Director of Medical Services In India, who was 
Independent before tho war. Is now Included In 
tho Adjutnnt-Qcncral Branch 
Tlio Quartcrmnstcr-Gcnornrs Branch Is 
concerned srilh tho spccincallon, provision, In- 
spection, mnlntonanro and Issue of supplfea, t e , 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, etc., ond Is responsible 
for tho follonlng Sera Ices — Trannxirtotlon, 
Jfoicmcnts, Quartering, Supply and Transport, 
Jlllltary I arms, Ilcmounts, veterinary. Garrison 
and Regimental Instltntcs Also for tho purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided In 
bulk by tho authority responsible for production 
and provision 

Tlio Jfnstcr Gcnerol of Ordnance Branoli 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
Is concerned with the provision, Inspection, 
mnlntennnco and Issue of equipment and 
ordnance storoB. clothing, and nccofsarics and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts In 
respect of food-stufls, &c , and supply In bulk 
of gcnoml stores and materials The Muter 
General la also responsible for tho dsMgu 
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used in Europe, and winch, is 
only employed by tailors and 
washermen, was not formerly 
known in India I am of the 
opinion that the true originals 
of isiiiLa and tstii are the 
Portuguese words esticai and 
esiirar, which would have been 
used in the sense of ‘running or 
passing the iron over’ ^ 
Estivador (one employed in 
loading and unloading ships) 
Anglo-Ind stevedore 
Estopa (oakum) L -Hm- 
dust istap, -istub —[Anglo- 
Ind tsioop oakum “ A 
marine term from Port estopa 
(Roebuck) ]— Ai usihubha 
Estnbo (stiirup) Konk 

vein term Jikahi — 
Tct , Gal , esirihu 

Estudar fto study) Konk 
esivdar-lariinl (1 us ) , vern 
terms iilunl pathnnl — Tet 
esfuda , vern terms handin 
lota 

Estudo («tudv) Konk 

f^tud , \erii term ^iLap —Tet 

cstinlu , rem term hanonun 
E'vangolho (gospel, evan- 
gel) Konk tcnijel — Kan 
ciayijtlu — Tet , Gal eimijiUni 
Hindustani Oriyn, Bengali 
Malai and other lancuaees of 

< \l«io (T? r Siiihnle^c llnnd 
.ulm.t. f?,o lortiiui. -< ongin 

1 ut i! .1 not m ntinii tin V'crU 


the Malay Archipelago have 
injtl, fiom Arabic-Persian ^ 
Exame (an examination) 
Konk ezdm , vern terms 
pwiiLSd or pattUiyd, zhadti — 
Tet , Gal ezdnii 

Excotnunhao (excommu- 
nion) Konk eskomunhdfnv, 
oshomunyddiv —Tet , Gal es- 
lomunM 

Exemplo (example) Konk 
ezempl , vern term delJi — 
Tet , Gal ezemplii 

Explicar (to explain) 
Konk esplikdr-kauinh , vein 
terms savizavunk, duvdlunk, 
aitJnink — Tet espUka , vern 
terms haklalen, kdiak —Gsl 
spin a 

F 

Fadiga (used in the sense 
of ‘ gonorrhoea ’) Mai jadxga 
(Schuchardt) [The usual 
meaning of the Port v ord is 
‘ toil, anguish of mind ’] 

Faica (side-boards of a ship 
which are removed to take 
in the cargo) L -Hindust 
Jdlld — jMal jalka (Marre) 

' [“Ho then turned to me nnd said 
that he had nothing to saj’ in repU to 
me, ns those were nil truths in our 
sacred Anzlr (for so thev name our 
blessed Gospel) ” Trateh of Fray 
iichaOicn Manrigue (1G29-1G43), Hnk 
Soc , Vol IT, 112 See also idem, 
t ol I, pp 17 nnd 101 ] 
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Invfrf-rtlnn 'iiid ‘^upiih of c irrl tniil b 
' innlhrins, nncliiiic puns, Tiiiniunlllon chemical 
"arfirc appliiiin etc He also deals 'ulUi 
questions rcpanllnp pat* nte, royalties and lincn- 
tlons 

Tlicrc arc other hrinchcs of Armj Head- 
quarters adinln'stcrrd hr ofllccrs a\ho arc not 
clas'Iflcd as Principal btalT OfTlccrs, hut, arc not 
dirceth subordinate to nnj of the four Principal 
Staff Olhccrs 

These arc 

(1) Tlic ■'Illltara Sccrctan , ustialh a ‘Major- 
Gcncral, avho deals avith the appointment 
promotion and retirement of ofheers holding 
»die Elnp's Commission, the selection of officers 
for staff appointments, and the appointment 
of officers to the Arm' In India Kc'erao of 
OIDcers lie Is ibo the Sccrotar 3 of tlic 
Selection Board 

(2) The Enttinecr In-CTilof, also a Alajor- 

Gencral and head of the Corps of Ilo' al Englnccra 
In India Ho Is responsible for Engineer opera- j 
tiona and Engineer Scr'dees during avar and 
peace, tlic preparedness for nar of tlic En- 
gineering sera ices The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and pi ace Tlic construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of ail projects and designs ; 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain tcclmlcal advisers, 
viz, the Major-General, Ca'alry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, the Brigadier, Royal 
Engineers, tlie Signal Officer in Cldef, the 
Adviser and Secretary Board of Examiners 
and the Inspector of Physical Training 

fiegular British forces in India 

The British cavalry and British Infantry units 
of the army In India are units of the British 
service Ho Indlvldnal British service unit is 
located pennanently In India Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part Is as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British Infantry 
battalions the system Is that one battalion of a 
regiment Is normally on home service whUe the 
other is overseas In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment 

In Great Britain, in peace time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India, the peace 
estahllriiments exceed the war establishments In 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements most be obtained 
Irom Great Britain 

British Cavalry — ^Therc are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
671 other ranks 

British Infantry — The present number of 
British Infantry battalions in India Is 45, each 
with an establlst ment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks 

In 1921, an Important change was made in 
the composition of a British Infantry battalion 
in India by the Incluslcm of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, hut np 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British In 1U21, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were • 

0 


nil iinli d 111 (lie equipment of a British infantry 
Intlalion This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927 Tlic peace cstabllsliraent of Indian 
combatant personnel is fixed at one Indian 
officer and 230 Indian other ranks The 
Indian platoon, as it Is called, is transferred 
cn l/loc to another British battalion when the 
battalion to wliich It was originally attached 
p'oeecds on relief out of India 

Hoval Artillery — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and In field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
tlic present day is as follows 

Jloi/al ITotsc Arttllen/ — Comprises four In- 
df pendent batteries Each battc^ Is armed with 
six 13-poundcr guns 

FteldinighcT and Jjowtr Eslalhshment)Bngadei 
—Six brigades on the higher establishment, 
cacli consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries Three brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries 
All brigades rxccptlng tlie mechanised one 
consist of two batteries, each armed vvltb six 
18 ponndcr guns, and two batteries each with 
six 4 6' iiowltzcrs or three batteries, each 
armed witli six 18 pounder guns, and one 
liattf ry with six 4 6' howitzers The mechanLsed 
lingide consists oi two batteries armed wltn 
six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
wltli fix 4 5' howitzers 

Fxfld i RemforcemenC) Bngade — The reinforce 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six IS-pounder gtms, and two 
4 6' howitzers 

The let Field Brigade and 2nd Divisional 
Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery are 
mechanised Other Royal Artillery units will be 
metbnnlscdln due course 

AmmunUton Columns — Two Divisional 
ammunition colnmns are maintained for 
the artlile^ of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier These are 
all mechanised 

Indian Mounlain Brigades — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, also 
one unbrigoded mountain battery and one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Ciritral Ail batb'ries 
are armed, with four 3 7* howitzers The 
armaments of the Frontier posts at Kohat 
Fort Lockhart, Idak, TVana Thai, Chaman, 
HIndubagh , Jlalakand Eandl Kotal , Shagai 
Chakdara and Fort Sandeman are also manned 
by personnel of Indian Mountain Brigades R A 

Medium Brigades — ^Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and three tractor 
drown batteries Three batteries in each brigade, 
ore armed with 6' howitzers, and one battery 
with co-pounder guns 

Heavy Brigade — ^Headquarters and one bat- 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi 

Anli-Aircrafl—Oao battery, located at 
Bombay This is armed wnft •ighi' 3 Inch, 
20 cwt guns 
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FE 


FERREIRO 


IS a superior landholder under 
the Portuguese government 
He paid a small quit-rent, and 
levied from the cultivators a 
fixed proportion of the pro- 
duce ” ] 

Fe (faith) Konk p/ie- 
bhdidith (us among the Chris- 
tians) Bhdvdith IS the verna- 
cular synonym for ‘ faith ’ — 
Gal fe 

Fechar (in the sense of ‘ to 
solder’) ^lal pt'iat — Batt 
pijcr — ^ilac p^-jara, pija — 
Bug pija 

Fecho (the bolt of a rifle) j 
Mai pichu — Batt pechn 

Feira (a fair) Konk phei , 
verii terms sdnl, pen(h — Tet , 
Gal fen a , vern term bdzar 

[Feitigo (sorcery, charm) 
Konk plntis , vcrn terms 
pidu, mantar , also pJntser 
from the Port feiticevo, a 
sorcerer, a wizard , vern terms 
ghddi pldftkfn — Anglo-Ind 
fellah ^ 


' [Is**! “And ns nil tlio nntion 
of this rthiopm IS ranch p\en to 
fcitlfos (sorer ncs) m vrhich stnnds nil 
their trii-^t nnd fnith nnd to pnlisft I 
him- If till more enreh of the truth ^ 
ab ut hi- con the Kinir ordered n 
filllfo uhuh was lU' d nraonp them 
(in ( n.i.l Tin- fclti90 bom? til d in 

a eh, Ml 1 1= r lit h\ n slnte to one of | 


“ The word is not Anglo- 
Indian , hut it was at an eaily 
date applied by the Portu- 
guese to the magical figures, 
etc , used by natives in Africa 
and India, and has thence 
been adopted into French and 
Enghsh ” [H obson-J obson) ] 
Feitor (a factor) Konk 
plieyidr — ? Anglo-Ind facto) 
— Mai /e?fd), fetor, petor, 

I petur I — Sund , Jav petor 
— Mac petoio 

Feitoria (factorv) Konk 

pheylori — ? Anglo-Ind facto) y 

1 Yule and Buinell say 
“ Possibly the expressions Fac- 
tor Facto) y, may have been 
adopted from the Portuguese 
Fe)to) , Fextoiia’’’' , [perhaps 
through the intervention of the 
Spanish fator, fato)m | 

Fenado (holiday) Konk 

pherydd , vern term suti — 
Tet foxddn , vein term 
lasala 

Ferreiro (smith) Konk 

pherrei , vern terms lohd), 

his rromen, of whom he hnd a sus 
pieicn ” Barros, Dec I, iii, 10 ] 

[ “ Ac u o roM cd b^ the Powder 
I Mills we saw several the Holv Office 
had branded with the naino=of Fctls- 
ceroes, or Chnrracrt,, or in Engh'^h, 
M izards released thence to v orK here 
I Tnor, Eatt India, Hah Soc , A ol H 
I P -4 ] 
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It, I- '.nu'l IIK TIl'l I 'iulp !!• lit --(OrTl Ilf 

!! ' ju ‘l!i ii 

11' luiinl'r 'f I r'l'ii'' I'l rt riiii-iilrnii 
\"ri' 'f I' fill 111 nitti wlikli dll’ 

(i(nirlttiii 1 I'liilll I 'ill' ’p-illii' i.iiinllj 
‘ |il nlfi fiiaicnri fiii-l liiSfli'ilM tifru 
I'liii \f, four 1 m ( i' )i III ttif I i 1 liU 

111 I r.'iV li'i I ir npiih diM imIii int’lnnl 
lioiiililii,' niinilrons 

dl dll H ti)inilriiir 1 nrr pqiiliijiiil Midi 
1 il till 1 Lht/ r' iiinl f'nir «llli U HiKiH miuI tin \ 
If' mUmU/iI for ill tint ropfimnl -I mni nnil 
t///iril(lfi ’ iliill'-i, f)( l)i< odi'r four, vlilPti an 
illiitUil for /\nn\ do-oixruUon iliitli-i, two 
' 1)11 tlroin arf < iimIiiih il Midi I’ri t«l I I'^lilrrn 
Mti'l t'^OMUU^^ iiilll'i Mlri r^ft, 

S(|unOron nstnlillslimcnl — 1 lio istalilHi- 
;iii Ml ofollirTri- 111 I ‘•(jii iilroii ioii“1-Im of nvi ii 
ollinrJ in di' 111 nlijimrl' r*! mi'l flflii ii olllci rs 
illottiil 10 lljliM iliitli'-i llili alloMii a nunc 
of on' onWr for cadi (if die ofn nitlip flldliti) 

111 ' I ‘■taliliilitrwnt of ntUcr rniil s 1 b 121 
!ilnn(i| 


"Itir Mrcrofl nr|inl — lli'’ \lrr'ill drpiil 

1' 1 r 'fl Mil' il r Ui'"'! 'll dll’ wllfili 'iln 

■ if 1 I '1 il'intfiiii ft of diP V.oinl 

\’ 1 I If 'I'llrul t) if'i ore nrpiiril from 

f I 1 Ul 11 m 'll'! I'l dip llrct liolmri’, 
’ 111” irl II h i) o di" iinln I'orl • 

*t 1 ti-t it ”ii f (f dip Inf' Mlirri' 'll! 
■■ !■ t , 1' 111 - in’ili il Inn ikiiI rp|ialr-i, 

If if t 1 ii- Ilf tiM ini' mUmiIp an nr- 

1 I ■ 1 II' 1) )• 1 > 'll 1 nl Drl’li ll'uil 

Ivi' M 

Tlir Mrrrnfl PorK -I ihth Iv to din 
" " I* I’ ' dll' Mririft l*ir<v inw Im ili"'- 

(11 i ' il i) fi'il' I lilill linn lit liitnr- 
‘>'1' I U 1 dll tminlriiMi null flic Alr- 
I i'* d I I 11 : 'U' I riiif 1 from tlm ilrfiot 
I 1 '1 11 Id di'iii to 111 ' ii]inilrnn llio 

''’ll. I'll In di 1 ’ irl It' liourirr, tiiumlh 

11 ' i'*i - 1 io I’l in i,ff ir\ at rliort iiodm for 
I) iMii I’ uni d, nii-iiiddi i lirM aro 1 nlit ni 
1 ' "ill 'A rr ftiiiii dll' ill pol anil liiril roii- 
’i” "111 nil lU III unr m AlriTift. Pad 

I I d d I I'll i moMli fiirni-idon, tlioiinll dm 
I i” lit’ li Iinlln riiinot tm imiln inolillo 
ii I'l ill nil r< iiilltlotii In Jip inc tlm Alr- 
< I't 1 itK li 1 ( III '1 at l/ilnp Nr a nnrop- 
I In I I- Il 1 finm 111 I iiltiil Klneilom nrn 
•I ‘1 di'-f' li'ii no nnjor n jinlri an imrtcr- 
li' n III ml lid n In dm alkilr fiinctlon'i 

j 1 d ilK 111 \ lull of dm motor tnn'.iBirt 
I'l-ll f qiir il for I \ I irlililm arc tmllt 

( ' I' I "If 1 a' MtiTntl I’lrl 1 )m lln\ \ Tniis- 
" ‘.I’ll li‘ In nlmlalMprml In tlilB unit 
rompn'.llloti of I stnliUshmcnt*. - Xlicpar- 
■iiiiml of th Itonl \lr 1 orrn In InilK roimPti 
('iil'rit intTiiit onin iM, noil roniinl'-'Ioncd 
(''’mi r ni il nun In du rani i of dm it A P 
if dm 1 iilu 1 Ktmilom, and Indlin ortl/lccrp, 
'lirhuil il 1 nil iiort drliin and follQucn 
of dm InOhn Imhnlcnl ntiil 1 ollriivrrB Corpf, 

1' \ 1 In linlh 111' ollmi ri nrn cmploicd 

on a Imlnl Indon fliliiK and t' clinical duUca 
lull (ill Midi 111 ' I tci pi Ion of ollmctf of Urn itoro 
ni il nm'llr illirincln i art n quin d to bn capable 
(f thin an m rophim A proportion of 
ilrnu n iri nl o tnlimd and Lm)ilo>cd ni 
plb'l for a juitod of llio lean, after mWcU 
j' rl'Hl Him nurl to dmir fndinlcal Imdca 
\pari from dm n alrnmn all iiarrant olHccm, 
non ( iimniii;>.liini d ollicnn and aircraftsmen 
nri ( mpinii i! ‘■oil Ij on tcibiilcal dutlrs Ilio 
oiih otii'r III lim jM nomicl ulio ate not ofllccri 
or ilrnu II iilloltan air Kunimr-i and a curtain 
IB n I Ufa?' of iilrili i oiwrators 
11(1 wamnl oilier n non commhstoncd 

o/linn and nlrcriUiimn nrn cinnlojcd at nil 
niilli 'Jim lunonnil of dm Indian Technical 
and 1 olloimri Corpa an cmploii'd (lb follows — 
(<i) ‘1 1 1 hn!c,il bncllou Aircraft Depot 

(ardflrm) Aircraft Fatli. 

(fi) If 1 Drier ri Srcllon All UnlLs 
(r) I olloiii n bcr'IIon All Units 

Jim toLil ('itablli.bmcnt of the Ilojal 
Air 1 nrcc In India 1b as follows — 
oniccrrt 250 

Airmen , 1,1153 

Indian OlhccrB, otliorranhs 
ind followers 1102 

ClvlIlaiiB 378 

The Hoynl Air Porce Mcrticnl 
Services — In India, ns In the United 
Mac'dmii, dm Air Pome has a medical servlc* 
of Its oun lljlnR must still bri rnflarded a 
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FIVELA 


FONTE 


Fivela (shoe-buckle) Konk 
pJiivel — Tet fivela, fiela 

[Flamengo, flamenco, oi 
framengo (Phoemcopterus , 
the long-necked, long-legged 
scarlet-feathered bird) Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Ind flamingo 
Flanela (flannel) Konk 
phlanel — Tet , Gal flane- 
la — 1 Chin fdh-ldn-pn ( 
Foga9a (a cake baked in 
embers) Anglo-Ind fogass 
(us in S India) 

[Yule describes it as being 
composed of minced radish with 
chillies, etc , used as a sort of 
curry, and eaten with rice ] 

? Foguete (in the sense of 
‘ Chinese ciacker ’) Konk 
phngal'i — Mar phalkadi — Hin- 
dusb pha(akhd — Ass phatakd 
— Sindhi pha(ak6 — Tam , 
Malajml paUake — Tel , Kan . 
Till phaiokt ” 

I [ ‘ In this plnce (Bhnroch) m the 
moist ground ivc behold at n distance 
mnn\ louls, ns big or bigger thnn 
TurkiLS go nil nnd down rnthor run 
ning thnn (iMtig They told us they 
were the snino uhich the Portugals 
onll Vn'KiTos Flnmcncos, irom their 
bright colour" Pietro Delln Vnllc, 
Trnnh, link Soe , Vol 1 p Hf) 
i’luoro'iziport /> birds] 

- “ \\ lint tlm w most of tlioin into 
confusion w, re the fojiucttcs nnd Gro 
bomln nbicli tin Turks used nt the 
lirnt onru-b * ToAo do Harros, Dec 
I\ Ml IJ 


It IS used in the same sense 
in the Portuguese dialects 
of the East which distinguish 
it from the foguete do ar, ‘ a 
rocket ’, which in Portuguese is 
simply foguete 

It appears that the names 
of the cracker in the Indian 
languages, with the exception 
of the one in Konkani, are 
onomatopoeic [oipJiat, ‘a clack- 
ing explosive noise’), the cere- 
bralisation of the Konkani 
name ought not to ofier diffi- 
culty with regard to its Portu- 
guese derivation Cf tumor 
F61ha (m the sense of ‘a 
sheet of paper ’) Konk , Mar 
(in Savantvadi) pTiol — Tnl 
pulli 

\F6lha, in Port also means 
‘leaf of a tree or of a book.’] 
Fonte (in the sense of ‘ a 
seton , a sore or ulcer which 
is the result of cauterisation ’) 
Konk p1i6nt Phontyo, one 
who has a discharging sore. 
Phontlo, the pus which is dis- 
charged , (us fig in the sense 
of ‘filth, impurity’) — ^ l^^ar 
pot, pont, ponth 

“ Discharging some shots nnd many 
foguctes ” Caspar Corroin, I, P I®*-’ 

“ Ho ordered tho governor to make 
a sicnnl to the armada bj discharging 
three foguetes ’’ Diogo do Couto, 
Dec VI, n , 1 
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FORO 


[Whitworth very briefly 
describes Foras as the name 
of the tenure on which the 
lands reclaimed from the sea, 
or inter-insular channels about 
the island of Bombay, used to 
be held before the settlement 
made by Act No VI of 1S61 
These lands were reclaimed 
chiefly by the erection of 
vollaids (see valado), and 
being originally very salt, they 
were let out at very low lents 
to induce people to cultivate 
them In process of time they 
improved and became valuable, 
and it was a question much 
discussed in 1844 whether the 
foras quit-rent could be raised 
or not For the way this 
question was decided, see 
Uohson-Johson s v Foras- 
Lands 

That philology and the 
coirect derivation of woids are 
not without their influence on 
legislation is seen in the man- 


chnrgo not light on tho Comp” 

onU . It ‘-ccm‘1 rensonnblo thnt n 
Gen'„' tn\ or n'-^rsmont ho ononlorecl 
on tho ro'poctno Inhnhitnnts o\or 
nnd nho\o tho present foro , is 

oul\ n I mcl of quit rent nnd \ or\ in- 
cnii'^id ril.l. I'orroif ‘^('c-!ions, 

Ili'iiif' Sorir -I \ ol 1, p ",1 1 


ner in which this Port term 
/d?o was derived and interpre- 
ted by an eminent juiist like 
Sir Michael Westropp, a Chief 
Justice of Bombay, — an inter- 
pretation vitiated by the 
learned judge’s ignorance of 
the Portuguese language ; 
“ Foias is deiived from the 
Portuguese word foja, (Latin 
foias, from fans, a door) signi- 
fying outside. It here indi- 
cates the rent oi revenue de- 
rived from outlying lands 
The whole island of Bombayfell 
under that denomination when 
undei Portuguese rule, being 
then a mere outlying depen- 
dency of Bassem Subsequent- 
ly the teim foras was, for the 
most part, though perhaps not 
quite exclusively, limited to 
the new salt batty ground 
claimed from the sea, oi other 
waste ground lying outside the 
fort, native town, and other 
the more ancient settled and 
cultivated grounds in the 
island, oi to the quit-rent 
arising from that new salt batty 
ground and outlying ground 
The quit-rent in Governor 
Aiingiei’s convention called 
forni also bore the still older 
name of pcnsio [pensdo, pen- 
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In n ■» n i>I^ (i r '■‘i ii liit« llit'< 

KH ■''Uf'.' tn 1 1 r<\Uiii oj'-’ 

rflUr-j rJ R f!n;-r'/-* 

Itin <5<‘p-ir‘-rtf*i* (i f>rKin’ '>1 on lltif' ror- 
rcpr-iMT tf Ilir tr, 10 lit « T\lor 111 (iir I iiltnl 
Kl-rlm ll« r-o‘^;> U''’"! !•> n fnlliinn 

Tl 0 JV—f i-t pl-r^n-i''" ii \nnv Ttruljuinr' 
tfr» r f ( 'jo I*lr'-'rr nn'I n !)cjit)lt 

Pl'tr'nr 4 H^nir n‘ r"ir'To cno lUirUril to 
ro~— T- I Itoi 'qi itfr* "t 
cf r'"~ic' r.‘ 1^'j ' I'h firt I'l'infiiiiil 

n' I 1 -f •- lltir rtrif nuil tlio 

Vh—iM'atnr t 1 K AfU'inl Unntotint 

ofrof* snU \r'‘'t)ru' n^ioorr 

\r'trrlnnr> Srrvirrs In Imlin — Tt r ^c(<’rl 

tVOTJ- ♦'■Ii Jrrf ft r irofi- n'U'lr ftiT tlir \rt<Tlnnrt 
Mtr, in ^ n- sKl nir r.' mlrml* n' ltrlll*li 
lroof<* Inuln ni -il'T nr'l nrini'Tt. J A, f 
tnlt* thn rrufi int ilrj irtmont (('xrltidltir Iior"' 
I'tT^UnC 'i') ttr ITir irl<tltnrv 

Krrlr'j Inriivlr nift r*'ftML*’itnrtit o( llo\nl 
Af*nT \r*r*!»'nrr rori'" ofllrrrf “'nlnp on ft 
tour of «1otv In Jnrfli fttid t* o ' of llir 

onnM'Ui'^i ' f'-ril T rulri llm ri'ilill'linirnt of 
’Turrant ftnd non'^r.mmW'lnnoJ nlTlmr', Indln 
l-tifttt-trjifij 11* mill trtorlmrt (tur 

C^nr of tlir Irnllm AtTTiv \ r'crlntrt Oorp» 

Tlic Indhn \rnit \('Trlnftri Cori'i I' orrn- , 
n!">I In 12 rocMn-ift, nt'orlird In I'Cirr flint i 
to CK*i I \f‘r*lnarj lio'pUih nV rr-rlnln Impor 
lanlt'itlon* j 

MlUtnrj Form*; Deportment — Tlit • 
dt['ftntnrnt,n-hlrli U tintlT til'' conirtil of tiu * 
Qtsftrtcnnft«frr-Gencril con«l!t3 of two bronclu* ' 

Ml The mllllftr> pra«i fnrrn«, nhicli | 
prof Ide lodd'-r for the arm) 


(11) The tnllUm dtlrj farm*, for (he 
provPlon of (lalrj produce for ho* plinls, troopr 
and fimlllc! 

CducntinnnI Sort lees —The clumllon of 
th'' ftrmj Ii undir the control of th' Arnij 
rducatlonal ( orpa and of Indhn olhccrn ImriH 
enpemnmerarj to the c lahlhhmtnt of units of 
the Indian Annj The cstahlfshmcnt Is as 
follows Including training £''h'xil3 — 


Prltbli 

Indian 

D 0 

1 0 

Civ 111 ms 

officers 

officers 




5S 

G2 


07 
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Terms of service in the Indian army arc 
ns follows — 

CaMiIry, 7 j cars' 3cr\ Ice In army and 8 jeare 
In the rracric 

Artlllcrj, 7 j cars' service in army and 8 Iti 
the reserve for Riinncts and drivers (liothc), I 
drivers (mechanical Ininsporl) 0 years In annj ^ 
and 9 jears In the reserve , and 4 years' service I 
In arm> for Ucavy Artillery personnel 

8. &, 51 Corps, 7 years' service In army and 
8 In the reserve 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years' serv Ice In army 
and 8 in the reserve 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
tho 4th Hatarn Pioneers and trans-frontier 
Mrsonncl of tho Infantry othf r than Orakzals), 

7 pears in army service and 8 years fu the 
reserve 

Gurkhas, Harara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of infantry, i years’ service In army 


III llao (iiinb ilant j* r oiii el ol lltllNh hifau- 
'rv f. \( \r< In amiv 

Indian Cllllinrv (St-ahllshini nis of ( he Indian 
■ Arnij (inlnaiice ( orpi, j jears' r rvlcc In tlu 
arm'. 

Animal lrvn«i'ort p< r nnnci of the Indian 
Arniv ‘'rrvln (nrp, drivers of imchnnieal 
Iran*! art and ill ronihatanls of tho Armv 
\cl'riiiarv ( orp i>viarv' service In nrmj and 
'I In the rr ''rvi 

Allcoinhatants In tho Works Corps, 2 jears, 
vcrvltc in armv 

liand-inon, inti'-lohns tnimpolcrs, drummers, 
hui^Pr , ilfrri and pipers, 10 vears’ service In 
nrnn 

1 \r''p( In (ho case of tho'o onrollod In the 
Worka nnd of tlio^c who am non-combatants, 
all •rlinol ina'-ttr*, rli rk'v, artlllron, armourers 
oiiklno drlvorj farrier*, rirpciitcn, tailors and 
leautiiial rr*, fi; J i nrs service In nrraj 

The period laid down for service In the army 
la the minimum and niav ho extended 
< oinhatni.ta tnnv he rnrollcd direct Into 
tho Keaervo, In which case there Is 
no nalnlnniin jicrlod of si nice, hut no one Is 
allowed to sene In the rciorve nr in nnj' cl i*s of 
the ro'orvo for a longer jicriod than Is i^nnlttcd 
hj the regulations In force 

Fronlicr Mllltin nnd Levy Corps — 
i T)ir*c forces are Civil' troop*, i e, thev arc 
^ ftdnilid*lcrod nnd juld hj the Chi! niitliorlUcB 
J and not hj the Armv TTicv are, however, 
olllcrrtil hj Oltlror* of llic lUgnlar Indian Arnij 
Tho*e forces wen riil*ed for duly on the Korlh 
W r*t 1 rontler nnd at prr*ciit consist of the 
following — Kumiin Mlll(lu,Tochl *>coul8,bouth 
Warlriflnn bcoiils, niltml biouts, Gllglt 
‘'couls, yiiob Jiillltla and the MclJan Levy 
Corp 

The Auxiliary Torcc 

After the war, tlio nuejtlon of universal 
training for huroiienn iJrltlsh Buhjccts came 
up for consideration, nnd It was decided that 
In India, ns elsewhere In tho l>mplrc, tho adop- 
tion of coinpnisorj military service would be 
undesirahio It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some ndcqiiato auxlllarj force, 

H only on a voluntary hnsls, that could he 
Iroliicd to a fairly definite standard of CIB- 
clency , nnd In tho result, nn Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary rorco for service In India was 
passed In 1020 Under this Act membership 
Is limited to Luropcan UrllLsh subjects, and 
the liability of mcmljcrs for training nnd service 
Is clearly defined SllUtnry training Is graduated 
according to age, tho more extended training 
being cuulcd out by tho younger members, 

I tho older memhors being obliged to Ilro a mus- 
ketrj course only It was laid down that mill 
tary scrvlco should bo purely local As the 
form of service that would ho most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, tho local 
military authorities, acting In consultation 
with tho advisory committee of tho Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 
Tho Auxiliary lorcc comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
Infintry — in which are Included rallvray bat- 
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FORO 


FRADE 


Bombay, as a mere outlying 
dependency of Bassem But 
the fact generally known that 
/oJO was imposed both on the 
inlying as well as on the out- 
lying ground, and that it was 
not limited to Bombay but 
nas indifferently applied to 
Bassem, to Salsette and to all 
other parts of that province, 
ought to have convinced him 
of the feebleness of his hypo- 
thesis ” A male tenant who 
paid the quit-rent was spoken 
of as the foieiro, a female 
tenant as the joyena of the 
estate, thus, in 1727, D Seu- 
honnba de Souza e Tavora was 
the foreua of the village of 
jMazagon, and, in 1731 upon her 
demise, her grandson Martinho 
da Silveira de Menezes was 
entered in the records as the 
foreiro of the said village 
Another term intimately 
connected vith foro and fre- 
quently met with in a study of 
the old land tenures of Bom- 
ba^ IS aforamenlo, which ongin- 
alK denoted the contract bv 
nhich the giantor made a 
crant of a holding or e-state to 
be held in possession and en- 
jow d h\ the grantee, either in 
\>erp' tnu\ or for a specified 


period upon his paving a cer- 
tain annual foio or quit-rent 
In course of time the teim 
came to denote the holding 
itself rather than the contract 
of the lease 

Forrar (to line , to cover) 
Konk phoriar-larunL — L- 
Hindust phaial {larnd), to 
cover the cable — Tet fora 
Forro {subst , lining) 
Konk phorr — Guj phor — 
Sinh p6ru Porn redda, cloth 
used for lining 

Forte {adj , strong) IConk. 
ph6)t, vern terms bali, i,yba(t, 
nibar —Tet , Gal forU , vern, 
term rosal 

Fortuna (foitune) Konk 
pTiurtun , vern terms nahb, 
Ial(6 — Tet , Gal fnrtuna 
Fraco {ad'] , weak) Konk 
phrdL, phardL , vern terms 
a§all or asLat — Tet frdlu , 
vern termyndmal — -Gal frakn 
In Konkani, from phrdl are 
derived pharkatdy or pharla- 
jdy, ‘ weakness Fraqncz 
(from Poit fyaqneza, ‘weak- 
ness ’) is also used m the same 
sense 

Frade (a friar) Konk 
I phidd,phaydd — Tet frddi 
j In Konkani, phardd, as a 
substantive feminine, denotes 
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The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the Ist July 1931 
amounted to — 



1 

Authorized 

strength 

Actual 

strength 

Artillery 

1,432 

1,426 

Cavalry 

9,202 

8,493 

Infantry 

28 882 

24,589 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

464 

tions 

75 

61 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,102 

Transport Corps 

1,660 

1,480 

Grand total 

43,084 

37,081 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers In 
the Indian Army , those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission The latter are all Indians, apart 
from tha Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
Qng’a Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry Into the 
Indian Army through the Koyal Mlltarj 
College, Sandhurst and the Eoyal Military 
Academy, "Woolwich 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from 
among the cadets who pass through the Eoyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units The former Is the principal 
channel of recruitment, the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst A third source Is from among Uni- 
versity candidates "When a cadet has quallfled at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes. In the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattach^ List, and Is postM for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
In his military duties At the end of the year, 
he Is jwsted ns a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as It has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should. In the first Instance, 
receive a thorough grounding In combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an Intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms 

The promotion In rank of "King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army Is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but Is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Is In normal 
course attained at 20 years’ service, 
promotion beyond this rank Is determined by 
selection 


Indian Officers— One of the most 
momentousdedsionsofthe Great "War, so far as 
the Indian Army Is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the Bing’s 
commission In the army King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen In three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst or the Eoyal 
Military Academ) , Woolwich Examinations 
are held twice a year In India for the selection 
, of suitable candidates for admission (2) By 
I the selection of specially capable and 
deserving Indian officers or non-commissioned 
I officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
I the ranks or those appointed direct as Jemadar 
I These receive their commissions after training 
I at the Eoyal Military College or Academy ns 
Cadets and qualifying In the usual way (3) By 
the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions on 
Indian officers who have rendered distinguished 
service, but whose age and lack of education 
preclude their being granted the full King s com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford fall opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a mlHtary career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, ns a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or AVoolwich 'Ten vacancies at Sandhurst 
and three at "Woolwich are reserved annually 
for Indian cadets 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales' Eoyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government Institution for the prell 
mlnary education of Indiana who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission In the army 
through the Eoyal JLlitary College, Sandhurst 
or the Eoyal Military Academy, Woolnich 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be In residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education Is planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, It was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be complctelv 
Indlanired The units selected for Indlanizatlon 
were 7tb Light Cavalry, ICth Light Cavairv 
2ndBn , Madras Pioneers , 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Eeglment , 6th Eoyal Battalion, 6th Jlahratta 
Light Infantry, l/7th Eajpiit Eeglment (Q 
V O L 11, l/14tb Punjab Eeglment, 2 /Ist 
Punjab Eeglment 

Training Institutions, 

The following Institutions exist In India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of Instructors for units — 

Stall College, Quetta 

Senior Officers" School, Belgaum 
School of Artillery, Kak-ul 
Equitation School, Saugor 
Small Arms Schools) (India), at Pachmarlil 
and Ahmednagar 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambiii 
Army Signal School, Poona 
Eoyal Tank Corps Scliool, Ahmednasar 
Army School of Education, Belgaum 
Army School of Ookerv, Poona 
Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poom 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta 
bllsliment, Eawalpindl 

Indian Arm\ Ordmuce Corps ‘='lir,rl rf 
Instruction, Klrltt 
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FUNII 


GAGO 


Funil (a funnel) Konk 
phunel , vern term turbani 
(1 us ) — L -Hindust pTiannel, 
fannel — Beng. phiinnel — 
Sink punilaya , vern term 
Lemiya — Kan phamidle, vern 
term Idlikp — Tet , Gal fiinil , 
vern term Lalun mdtan 

Fusta (a foist, a pinnace) 
Mai f^ista ^ 

[The English ‘ foist ’ is not 
derived, as one might have 
supposed, from the Port 
word which one meets with 
so fiequently in the Portu- 
guese chroniclers, but, accord- 
ing to the 0 E D , from 0 Fr 
juste adapted from the It 
fusta, fern , originally a log, 
piece of timber, from Lat 
fustts, ‘ a cudgel ’ The earhest 
mention of the word is by 
Caxton in Pai is and Venus 
(14So)l 


1 ‘ The^ build other small boats for 
rowmc, like barganltns or fustas ” 
“ Duarte Barbosa Livro, p 3o3 [Halt 
Soc , Vol IT, p lOS “The atatai/as (5 i ) 
were shore boats often used for patrol 
line the fustas made longer \oyage‘<. 
and were emplojed in the attack from 
Oujarat on Loureneo D Almeida’s 
«hips at Chaul ” Longworth Dames, 
B'^rlo’a, \ ol II, p 230 Bargantiiis 
were licht rowing boats, drawing little 
wat/'f and suitable for const work 
tbei. bad no re='oinbIance to the 
1 o 1 ni lingnntinf ] 


? Fuzil (a steel with which to 
strike fire) Mai , Ach , Batt , 
Sund , Low-Jav , Mad , Bal 
bed'll — Eay badtl — Mac 6a- 
dth — Bug bdlih 

Dr Heyligers says that the 
interchange of e and u is 
frequent, and that / changing 
into p, the latter would easily 
be transformed into 6, resulting 
in the form bezil or besil, the 
corruption of which would be 
bedil 

G 

Gage (aich , gift over and 
above wages , bye-profits, 
pledges ) Mai gade, pledge , 
gap, stipend Odder, gddei- 
Lan, to pawn — Ach , Sund , 
Jav , Mac , Bug gdji, stipend * 
? Gago [adj , stammering , 
us also as a substantive) 
Konk gag [subst), stammer, 


1 “ Two thousand cruzados on 
account of their salaries and gagens 
(perquisites) ” Bocarro, p -*00 
[Cruzado was a Portuguese piece of 
mone\ so called because of the cross 
(cruz) on it, and worth about two 
shillings and a half ] 

1 “The salaries, gages, and other 
interests of these as well as of the 
I Fortresses wore not onK suflicient but 
I even superBuous ’’ Faria \ Sousa 
dsia Porluguc’^a, III, p 57S | 


Effectives, 1930 . 
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Pioneer regiments and Sappers and lUners, and 
done their dnty 'well in evcir campaign in -which 
they have been engaged 
During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army 
The Military Cross was awarded to 90 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan 
A large number of Indian Officers and men 
Were also granted Foreign decoratkns 


cd His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, Including reservists, was 191,000 Indian 
rank’s, enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over 
The total contribution of Indian 


, seas The total contribution of Indian per 
sonncl has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
Summary of India's Effort In the War — have served overseas Casualties amounted 
In a despatch by the Commander-in Chief ' to 100,594, which Include 36,090 deaths from 
published In July, 1919, the whole operations i all causes The number of animals sent over* 
of the Indian Army during the war are review seas was 175,000 * 

Effectives, 1930 
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1. 

Combatant Services (includes 









Cavalry, Artillery EnglncerB, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Coriis ) 

4,119; 

50,199 

3,3.j2 

1,27,540 

(«) 

19,790 

35,245 

n 

Staff (Inclusive of personnel of 

1 



Admlnistratlv e f- erv ices ) 

576 

401 

13 

130 

1,399 

541 


ni 

Training Establishments (in- 








clusl-Te of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) 

110 

161 

14 

in 

07 

378 


IV 

Educational Estahllshments 

GO 

159 

015 

j7 

301 

300 


V 

Indian Army Service Corps 









(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 





i 




in items I, II, and III) 

425 

800 

292 

1 4,249 

1 ,020 

0,021 

5,1 02 

VI 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps 







(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
item II) 

70 

: 594 

1 I 

G 

1,029 

591 

194 

i 

vn 

Medical Services (Numbers 


t 






taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) 

032 

870 

700 

4,250 


1 

4,'’O0 

vni 

Veterinary Services (Numbers 







taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 









II) . 

40 

4 

82 

5Cs 

40 

90 

f ~Vf> 

IX 

Kcraount Services (JN uniters 









taken after deducting the num- t 
bers included tn item II) 

34 

23 

2S 

10.. 

47 

3,157 


X 

Miscellaneous Establishments 









(inclusive of MUitarj j 

Accounts Department) 

309 

165 

XoO 

020 

5,770 

2,502' 

109 

XI 

Auxiliary and Territorial 






1 



Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

100] 

400 



12 




Total 

C,S4l' 

5'>,029' 

4,723 

1,40,055* 

9.850* 

37,'>I3' 

4 ,,54f> 


Book 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army In the War s^e "The Icdlan kcii. 
” of 1920 p 152, ei 
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GAGO 


GALEOTA 


have gag (‘stammer’), with 
some derivatives of the word, 
all in common use, and even 
more current than the verna- 
culai terms Onomatopoeia 
IS improbable in the case, 
because onomatopoeic words 
of this kind are, as a rule, 
common to Konkani and 
Marathi Might it have been 
imported from Portuguese or, 
rathei, from Malay through the 
intervention of Portuguese ^ 

It IS useful to note that m 
the Portuguese spoken in Goa 
the word cacoethe is used in the 
sense of ‘ stammering ’ This 
term does not appeal in the 
Dicctonai lo Contempoianeo, nor 
in the dictionary of Candido 
de Figueiredo , but it is men- 
tioned by old lexicographers, 
like Morais, who says ‘ ‘ Gacoe- 
the (from Lat cacoethes , from 
Gk lalos ‘bad’ and ethos 
‘ custom ’) V Gnchexia Bad 
iiodily habit, like twisting the 
body, or similar movements 
or ugly gesticulations An 
evil habit ” ^ 

1 ‘‘Cacoetc Although this term 

ina> appear more scicntifio than 
common place, jet wo ha\o manj 
limes heard it, in the pro\inoo of 
Mlnho (Portugal), used by persons who 
are illiterate ’’ Cardinal Sarana, IX, 

P 21 


Galao (gold-laoe) Konk 
galdmv , vern term zai pati — 
Tel , galan — ’Tet , Gal gala 
Gal§ (galley) Mai galey, 
qalay — Bug gale ^ 

Can they have come from 
the Dutch galei ^ 

Galeao (galleon) Mai gal- 
yun, 1 gahong | — Ar galwn - 
Galeota (“ a small galley 
with one mast and with 16 or 
20 benches a side, and one 
oar to each bench ”) Anglo- 
Ind gallevat — Ar gahtha ® 

Fr Jos6 de Mom a says that 
gahun and gahiita are Turkish 
words 

[Sir J Campbell {Bomhay 
Gazette e) , 'Kill, 417) states that 
galbat, a form of gallevat, was 
in use in Bombay to denote 
large foreign vessels, such as 

According to Marsden, gag'^h 
Malay, is the name of a small fisb 
1 “ An armada of three hundred 
soil, in whioh there were gal6s, 
lancharas {q v ), banttns ” Diogo do 
Couto, Deo VI, V, 1 

Bantim (pl banttns) is a brigan 
tine or a bng, the word is derived 
from the Malay banting, a two masted 
trading vessel See Olossario 

- “He gave a Galeao with plonti 
of munitions ” Diogo do Couto, Dec 
M, Mil, G 

^ " Ho chartered a beautiful Galco* 
ta " Diogo do Couto, Dec Mi i"" 
9 
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? GARgA 


gAvea 


goose — Malag gisa , vein 

teim, voioiribe^ 

" Angsa and gangsa are the 
usual words, in the whole of 
the Archipelago, for goose, and 
they are evidently from the 
Sanskrit hansa ” Rigg 

5 Gar^a (heion) Kamb 
corsa, crdsa — Siam hra-sd, 
ka-sd 

Kambojan and Siamese 
have no g Cf Kambojan 
CO sei =Fr gazette, Siam 
A^ru = Sausk gum khiu = 
Sansk gtu 

It appears that cdisa, Lrasd 
are corruptions of gansa, which 
IS met with in the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian languages Moura gives 
‘ ciane ’ as the meaning of 
carsa 

Garfo (a fork) Konk 
gdrph (more us ^on^o^ lit ‘a 
thorn’) — Sink gdrpuva, gdip- 
p}ivu, qeipuva, gdmppuva — 
Malayal kdipu (us in 
Cochin) — Mai gdifu, gdrpu, 
1 Ldrpu I — Sund gdipu 
[ Garopo (a kind of sailing 
vessel from l\Ialasia) Anglo- 
Ind qrah - 


1 “ Pcncoclvo, jianfos, clucks, and 
fill domonic foccls ” Luccna, Bk X, 
ch I'- 
ll U* o’ “Tho fleet con=ist( d of 


The Portuguese word is 
from the Malay gorap, which, 
in its turn, is the Ar gJmrdh, 
‘a crow’, ‘a raven’ The 
Maiathi guidb, a saihng vessel, 
also owes its origin to the very 
same Ar ghutab ] 

Gasto (expense) Konk 
gdst (1 us ), vern teims khaicli, 
vech More in use is gastdr- 
karunk, ‘ to spend ’, concur- 
rently with the vern kJtarchunl, 
sdiiink, ‘to spend’ — Sinli 
gdsUiva, honorarium, gratuity 
Gavea (top sail) Guj , L - 
Hindust gdvi — Mai gdver — 
Ar qab^a ^ 

twenty four lancharas And srs of 
these were very big , these we call 
m their language garopos ” Castan 
heda, Htstona, III, oh 161, oit m 
Olossario ] 

[“ It was found to be the fleet of 
Achem, of a hundred and more three 
masted galleys and fifty gumbos ” 
Antonio Bocarro, Dec XIII, p 412 ] 
['* On appearance of the Desy * 
Grob they (Se\ a Gi’s men) retreated 
again” Fryer, East India, Hak 
Soc , n, p 0 ] 

[‘‘An old English Master of a Grab, 
or small Vessel, George Toach, lias 
frequently reported this Storj to me ” 
Ovington, 4 Voyage to Surat (O U P ), 
1029, p 15S ] 

1 ‘‘ Thoj used to take manj fire 
spears and powder pots which thei 
used to place on the gaveas ” Ons 
par Correia I, p 512 


Ea<il Indus Sqnadion 
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THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


since lOm (I pqtindron of flic Ho\al ^nvy, 
kno^n as the Ea'^t Indies Squadron, lias been 
malntolncd In Indian uraters It lias natu- 
rallv varied In •d.rcnpth from Mmo to time, and 
of late vears in particular there have been 
several chani.ej In Its composition, the most 
recent bcInR In the direction of FtivnpthenlnR 
lt,o\vlnp to the dl-appcarance of strenpth in 
the other sqiicdrona of the rostom Fleet In 
1003 the squadron consisted of one second 
cLass and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or pnnboats In 1900, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, It consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at thl“ 
strentrth nntil 1910 when one second clas« 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vesctls 
substituted and three cruisers were lent from 


the Mediterranean to assist In the suppression 
of the arms tnifllc In the Gulf By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
sldonblv improved Tlie battleship Swift 
sure had tat eh the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been Ilogshlp, and a modem 
Fccond class cruiser replaced the Perseus 

The Snundron In I9'^l —The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
Is as follows — 

“ EflinRham ’’ (Flan), Cruiser 9,770 tons 
" Emerald," Cruiser, 7,5'50 tons , “ Enterprise, 
Cruiser 7 550 Sloops “ Folkestone,” 
" nnstlntT',’ “Fo«f\,” “ Shore Ram and 

" Bideford,” Special Service ve=sel “Triad” 
(Senior Faval 0 nicer, Persian Gulf) Survey 
Ship “ Ormonde " 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval evpendlture 
Is shown In the following table issued with the Inst Navy Estimates that gave details — 


Received from 

Nature of Service 

Total 

India 

Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships In Indian Waters . 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) . 

Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engaged In the suppression of the Arms 
TraiDc In the Persian Gulf 

£ 

100.000 

3,400 

64,000 

Australian Common- ( 

wealth Dominion of ( 

Crnada 

Aistralian Commonwealth 
Do 

Dominion of New Zealand 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay 0 / 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy 

Survey of the N W Coast of Australia 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of 0 branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Malntenanci of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im 
pcnai Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve . 

10,800 

7,500 

41,600 

100,000 

Onion of South Africa 
Newfoundland 

Gene al maintenance of the Navy 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 

85,000 

3,000 


Total 

415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure 

Since 18C9 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
In consideration of services performed by the Royal xTavy Under existing arrangements 
which date from 139b-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 a vear is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed bevond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
dlscu'sed at the Imperial Conference In London in October — November 1920 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no now decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passea 

The Royal Indian Marine has been reorganised so ns to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy 
The R I JI Ship “ Dalhousie ” has been reconditioned for use as a Depot ^hip Three 
of the RIM Ships have been reconditioned for use ns "‘loops of war in the RIM A fourth 
sloop for the re organised service is under construction In England •*- 
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GENTIO 


GERGELIM 


— Tet ]entiu — Gal. 'jentiti, 

senhu 

The word ‘ gentoo ’ is used 
at the present time only in 
Madras of the Telugu-speaking 
Hindus, and of their language 
But formerly it had a very 
wide meaning , the first digest 
of Indian legislation, which 
was compiled under the ordeis 
of Warren Hastings and pub- 
lished in 1773, has the title 
A Code of Gentoo Laxo 

[According to Yule, the 
reason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the 
Telugu people is probably 
because, when the Portuguese 
anived, tlie Telugu monarchy 
of Vija3'anagara was dominant 
over a great pait of the Penin- 
sula The officials were chiefiy 
of Telugu lace, and thus the 
people of this race, as the 
most important section of the 
Hindus, ueie pax excellence the 
‘ Gentiles ’ and their language 
the ‘ Gentile language ’ This 
appears to be a verj^ plausible 
view, because of the intimate 
political and couimeroial rela- 
tion'' that existed between the 
Portuguese in Goa and the 
^ ija\anagnr «ovcieigns 

\ulo lofl to believe that 


the English form ‘ Gentoo ’ 
did not come into general use 
till late m the 17th century, 
whilst Longworth Dames 
(Intro Duaite Baibosa, p 
Ixiii) IS of the opinion that 
in the ISth century ‘Gentoo’ 
was limited in its meaning to 
some of the lower castes in 
South India 

Erom genho, the Portuguese 
formed gentilico^ {suhst masc ) 
with the meaning ‘ language 
of the Hindus ’ The word is 
used in the phrase em gentih- 
co {‘ in the Hindu or vernacu- 
lai language ’) ] 

Geragao (generation) Konk 
jeiasdmv, vern terras pindld, 
ptlgx — Tet , Gal jeiasd, 
Gergehm (the seed of 
Sesamxim indxcnm) I^Ifir , 
Hindust jxxijali (trade name, 
according to Hobson-Jobson), 
vern terms ixl, til — Anglo- 
Ind gingeh, gingelhj “ 

The word is of Arabic origin 

^ [ " I had some notices published in 
GentlHco ” Apud Julio Biker, 
CoUccgdo de Tratados, viii, p 174, m 
Qloisano ] 

- "Thev make much use of gerge- 
Hn oil ” Duarte Barbosa [Hak Soc , 
ed L Dames, Vol 1 p 13] 

“ Full of rice, oil, and jerzlllm ” 
Bocarro, Dec XIII, p 47S 
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GOIABA 


GORGOLETA 


they introduced it into India , 
and ]ust as subsequently the 
word hanana made its way into 
India, so likewise dudgoiaha or 
goiava But have hanana and 
goiaba, as a mattei of fact, 
been introduced from Portu- 
guese into Anglo-India and 
Indo-Eiench ^ It appears 
that the Tamil goyd and the 
Telugu gbvd are for ‘ Goa ’ 
[An exact parallel of the Tam 
and Tel names is found in 
one of the Bengali names of 
the fiuit goadchiphal, which 
obviously means ‘ fruit from 
Goa ’ J See pera and hanana ^ 
[The guava tree is a native of 
South Ameiica now natural- 
ised and largely cultivated 
throughout India It was, m 
all probability, introduced into 


1 Some of the Indian languages give 
the gua\a the name ‘ jambo ’ 

[ The Port form goiaba is derived 
from quayaba bv which name the 
fruit wa"; known m Brazil and from 
where it was introduced into India 
The name pcra ('pear'), which the 
Portuguese first gate it because of its 
resemblance to that fruit, has its 
counterpart in the Hindustani name 
for the guata Umrtid (Pers ), which 
menns a pear' In Gujarat the fruit 
IS al'O called jam, and jamrud, the 
latter, perhap', a combination of jam 
and aniTul ] 


this countiy by the Portu- 
guese ] 

Gola (collar 6f a coat), 
Konk gol , vern term gaJo — 
Tam golla 

Goma (gum) Konk gom , 
vern terms 6(5?, cMh — Tet 
goma — Jap gonni (perhaps 
from English) Aiahiya gomu, 
gum Aiabic 

Gorgoleta (“ an earthen 
and narrow-mouthed vessel, 
out of which the water runs 
and gurgles ”) Konk gntgu- 
let , vern teim kiizo — Sink 
giiniUttxiva — Anglo-Ind gog- 
lei, guglei — Mai gaigaUt bar- 
galet — Mac Bug gulito 
Tet goigohta,'^ gargo , vern 
term dardon —Gal gorgoleta ^ 

[The Portuguese word is 
itself deiived from gojja, an 
aichaic teim, meaning ‘throat 
and the pitchei perhaps gets 
its name from the gurgling 
sound made in the throat when 
the Writer pouted out of it into 
the mouth is drunk, as Indians 
do, without touching the spout 
with their lips Lmschoten 
(Hak Soc , Vol I, p 207) and 

1 “ Because we threw among them 
I mnn\ pots and gorgoletas contain 
ing powder” Joilo Ribeiro Faloh- 
[ dade histonca, 'Bk II, ch 25 
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Agriculture 


As crojii delet'd on tho cil^li-nce ol plant 
lood nud niol‘'turc In I he soil, so tho cburnclcr 
of the aRricultiirc of a couuirj depends Intgcl> 
on Its soil and cliinato It Is true that gcogra- 
phicalsltuillon, the charictcr of the xicoplo and 
otlier con'-ideratioDB lia\e tliclr iiilliicncc wlilcli 
Is not Incon'-hkr iblc, but the limitations Im- 
iroscJ bj the nature of the soil and abote all 
b\ the c'llimtc tend to the production of a icr- 
taln class of agnculturc under a certain gl\cn 
Set of conditions 

The climate of India, trbllc aaralng to eom® 
extent in degree, in most respects Is remark" 
ablp similar in character throughout the couu* 
trj The main factors In common are the 
monsoon, the dra uintor and cari\ summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. abc..o ha\c the olfcct of diaidlng 
the a car into tavo agricultural seasons, the KhariJ 
or ^^ODsnon and the Habior Winter bcason each 
bcaiingils oavn diatlnctlao crops Bctarecn carlj 
June and October abundant rains fall oacr tho 
greater part of the continent avbllc the winter 
months are gencrallj drj ,altliougli North-West- 
ern India benrflti from slioarers in December 
and Taminrj Tlic south of the Peninsula, and 
C'peclalla the Jfndras Prcsidenca, bowcaer. Is 
more trula tropical cspcclalla In the south, and 
depends mainlj on the N E monsoon , here the 
ta\o crop <-casonb can hardlj bo said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
tho a car, aaldch Is of considerable Importance 
to agriculture, is none too fnaouxablc, but 
is not quite so bad ns is often represent- 
ed The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of tho year, xnz , 
mid-summer, and avhen It Is most needed It 
should be remembered that In a hot country 
intermittent showers are practicallj a'nluelesu 
as caaporation Is aerj rapid Heaa'y rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though It 
has its draavbacks and demands a special sjs- 
tern of agrlculluro, has mauj adaantages In hot 
countries 

Soils — ^ITour main soil tj-pcs can bo rccog" 
nised in India, t iz , (1) the lied soils denaed 
from rocks of the Areliaian sjstcm aalilch clinrac- 
terke Madras, Mj'sore and tho South-East 
of Bomhaa and extend through tlic East of 
Hadcrabad and the Central I’roainces to 
Orissa, Cliota Nagpur and tlic Soutli of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or rrgur soils aahicb 
oa cr lie the Deccan trap and coa or the greater 
part of Bomha>, Bcror and the tVestem parts 
of tlic Central Provinces and Hjdcrabad 
avith extensions into Central India and Bundol- 
khand Tho Jfadras regur soils tliough less 
typical arc al^o important (3) The great allu- 
aial plains, agrlcuiturolly the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
malnlj the Indo Gangctlc Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Ilajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Proaanccs, most of 
Biliar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
latente sods wldch form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend tlirough East Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah 

Tlie great aUu\lal plains arc characterised by 
ease of cidtixation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring , broadly speaking there 


arc few soils in tho world more suited to inten- 
kI'c agrleiilturc so long ns the water supply Is 
assured 'Jho other soils arc less tractablo 
and call for greater skill la management and 
arc Ic's ndaiitcd to small holdings , of these tho 
regur soils arc the most xaluablo 

Agricu turnl Capital and Equipment — 
India Is aoountrj of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is tliat which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Largo 
holdings arc practically unknown, and are mainly 
cantinod to the planting Industries Panning is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
bemg practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
or Implements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agrlcmtural 
indebtedness Is heavy and tho interest on loans 
high Great progress has been made by tho 
co-operative credit moxement during the last 
twenty years Tlicre are now 73,000 Agricul- 
tural Credit Societies In British India wltli some 
2,400,000 members and a working capital 
exceeding 20i crorcs of rupees Not only ha\c 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
culthator hut they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit Is only valuable 
If applied to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift 

Equipment — Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of tliasc as 
draught animals v arlcs from district to dlstnrt as 
well IS dcpendlngon tho cultivator’s Individual 
eircumstanccs The best types in common 
use arc capable of liandling what would lie consi- 
dered as light single horse Implements in Europe 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest His implements being 
few, a cultivator's bullocks form by far the most 
I imjjortant item of his movable property 

Implements are made ol wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with Iron points, and 
there is a great similarity In their shape and 
general design The Introduction of Iron ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the lost few years and 
many hundred thousands are now In use The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country In preference to the harrow 
and roller , and throughout No-them India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only Im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 
On black cotton soils the commonest im 
jtlcmcnt Is the bahhar, a simple form of broad 
sliajio plough Seed drills and drill hoes are 
In use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
tluoughout tlie greater part of the country 
tlic seed is cither broadcasted or ploughed in 
Hand Implements consist of various sixes of 
hoes, tho best known of which arc tho loAal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the lafiourcr who does not use liis feet In 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe 
Of harvesting machinery there la none, gram 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by band, and winnowing by tho 
agency of the wmd Simple reapers and whmow- 
ers arc slowly coming into use in tho wheat 
tracts The larger iron ploughs arc now a 
familiar sigJit In certain black soil areas and the 
use of other Improved Implements is growing 
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GRANADA 


GUARDA 


Granada (‘grenade, bomb’) 
Konk gat ndl, garnel — ^lar , 
Hindust gamdl — Tul gat- 
naJu ^ 

c 

? Granadeiro (grenadier) 
Hindust gamndil — Tel gar- 
andihi ® 

? Grande (big) Pid-Engl 
galanh, la-Ian-ii 

It appears moie probable | 
that the source is Portuguese 
latber than Englisli (from 
‘ grand ’) The change from r 
to Z and from cZ to Z is normal 
Grao (grain) Konk grdihv 
(weight) — Anglo-Ind giam, 
the chick-pea, Cicei arietinum, 
Linn ® 

[“This word (gram) is 
properly the Portuguese gido, 

1 “ For only in this (company of 
grenadiers) consists our defence, and 
in the awe the\ inspire in them, the 
dread these barbarians hn^e of the 
new gnnadis being something 
O' trnordinnr\ ” (172S) 0 Chronislade 

I, p 52 

- ‘‘ Blit, more than in anj’ other part, 
in this pro\ ince (of Bassein and 
Damauii) there is the need of a coin- 
pnn\ of grantdclros, which ought 
nc\cr to witlidraw from hero except 
III c I'O of necessiti ” Ibid 

• [" The-o 'orais are generallj noble 
iiiomiinent' of indnidual bounty, and 
wire in niuiont times hberallj 
Pillion cd mid furnished supplies of 
ilrini, mill to the trateller” 
Hilvr, N 'irra'ii p, p 3nT ] 


t e ‘ giain ’, but it has been 
specially appropriated to that 
kind of vetch {Cicei aueitnum, 
L ) which IS the most general 
gram- (rather pulse-) food of 
horses aU over India, called 
in BQndustani chand ” Hob- 
son- Jobson The Portuguese 
formerly called the above 
vetch g)ao de cavalo (‘vetch 
for horses ’) and not merely 
grao , it is smaller than the 
kind grown in the Iberic 
Peninsula At the time when 
the Portuguese took Goa they 
found that mungo, the Hindust 
‘tmtng {Phaseolus mungo), was 
used there as horse-feed ] 

Graxa (blacking for boots) 
Konk gtai — Tet giaclia 

Grosso (big, thick) Mai 
giosso, dense, thick (Haex) 

Grude (glue) Konk guiiid , 
vern terms pdnk, chilatvan , 
Uial — Tet gr{idi , vern terms 
leteyi, ddmei 

Guarda (guard) Konk 
guvdid — Mar gdidi, gaddi 
Odrddt, “ insuriectionary tu- 
mult amongst foot-soldicrs, 
and hence tumult, con- 
fusion, uproar, more gener- 
ally “ (iMolesworth) — Gu] 
gii)di, gaddi — Hindust gd- 
rad — Khas garod, J.aiod — 
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GUISADO 


HISTORIA 


Wilkinson, | disseminated by 
the Portuguese Yule and 
Burnell, however, say that the 
word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of 
India, where in Telugu gidangi, 
in Tamil Lidangu, signify ‘ a 
place where goods lie,’ from 
hidu, ‘ to lie ’ It appears in 
Sinhalese also as guddma It 
is a fact that many common 
Malay and Javanese words are 
Tamil, or only to be explained 
b}^ Tamil Free intercourse 
between the Coromandel Coast 
and the Archipelago is very 
ancient, and when the 
Portuguese first appeared at 
Malacca they found there 
numerous settlers from S 
India 

Guisado (stibst , ragout, 
stew) Konk gizdd , vein 
teuns pakvan — Tet gizddu 

Guitarra (guitar) Konk 
qildi, vein term vino — Sinh 
liltdrama — Mai getera Also 
found in the same form in the 
Port dialect of Malacca — Ar 
qiidi 

The oiiginal of the Arabic 
word IS by some referred to 
Greek 

Guloso (gourmand) Mai 


H 

HAbita. See dbtta 
Hhbito (in the meaning of 
‘ habit of a monk , soutane ’) 
Beng abdu (us among the 
Christians) — Jap abtto [oha] 
Harpa (harp) Konk drp — 
Bug aiapa, which Matthes 
derives from the Dutch 7mrp 
Harmonic (harmonium) 
Konk , Tet drmonyu 

Herdar (to inherit) Konk 
et ddr-kat link — Tet eida, 
vern term hetan 

Hissope (hyssop) Konk 
%s6p — Beng vsopa — * Sinh 
hisop (perhaps from English) 
— Tam isopei 

Histdriai (history) Konk 
istoi . vern terms katkd or 
kanthd, chanir, ttihas — Mai, 
Jav , Mad setoii (also used in 
the sense of ‘ a cabal, machina- 
tion ’) — High-Jav setanion • 
Sund stoJ i — Tet, Gal istou, 
“ anarchy, contention, contro- 
versy, debate, misunderstand- 
ing, disorder, discord, dispute, 
dissension, disturbance, rising, 
litigation, not, scuffle, law-suit, 
wrangling, quarrel ” (Raphael 
das Doles) ^ ? Malng ktst- 
to} la — Ar ustMira 

1 •* Forbes claims that in tlio island 
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It »!■', * ’r a'f tt’ ff 1 , *,;, liTlf-rr rfal •mr'rnll III fr.l nn-l liirnirli'nt Nr\ i rflmli -n 
' ' f .r, ft ) s"f,' 1 . jrr| ffotit •<! A 1 linllm litffil' Inxr linn) tnrriln Of 
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- I nf*f Til fiitlf 1 frr ilnr firnn I’-lIi.rr'' lirnlp nro bi’liK,' 
I 1 * ij tl ill' ii|i an I from tlift' ’ Iri fnl liiiIO arc linn’ll, 
■ n lit (tt'l t'.fffrr 1 - f l-flnt pltrn to ri>frWl lirioillnr nrn-i 
liTil-lii J I 1 , (■• illlipft vvlilfli iin'lrrlnl o to rxcliiclo '’cnili 
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5 , I r t If-nj.'iUl I --Irtln of row ntr iindf Onrr ( stibll'lird Pitch 

I l't"’Iiii„ ntfit npl'llj priHliin a Puppl) of 
l•tlI>fO')r Iiiill’ for r- m nl dl frllniMoii and In 
Tobacco l» pronn b'ft* and flmrc all n(rt .t|,it m\ ipr mhnldc biiHi front Oo\L’nimciit 
t’n* r lU lit) rhlfll), lioitftrr. In I’fni nl Illlnr | lirrdn arc ircd to aihmbnp' Tbo premium 
I'f of a), i'a Irat and Itiirfna Of (Wii \nrlc bull p> -I f in 0 al'o t orl Inr well In Fomc tncLs 
Oft raIU\ ft'ed ’i If . lai a Ta' i'i< i I" b\ far llm «'ilO' Improtcnicnf It a Plow prori jp at (bo IwMt 
t~ nt ninii on TlaJlnmn croft arc obialncd on • and tlioni It a riart on round llnct lum bcf n made 
deep ard ro dl' nllinliini roll* and a blpli ptan« ' In all proalni la, mnOnuid clforla and pcrRlatcnt 
dard ofcullharr.n Inclnllnp Illmral maniuliic ‘ rn-lcaaoiir h r tcnOal TliPm Is no branch 
l»r,fc' tarj Hif crop l« onl> pulled t/i rmallgof at rlciilUiral Improarmcnt avhero the laiid- 
bdllnr* where faliour I* filrntlfol as flic aM»n oninrsof India coiil'l render t rcatcr Bcralce 
Oen ne cc-*ar^ for Its I rojif r ciillUalli n Is aerj . , . i , 

pfeat Th pef 1 1 « fcmihintcd In reed liels Dnlrjlnfi — Thonph little noticca, (lulrylnp 

• ml th’ jonnp plants ate iransjdantcd srhen forms a m r> latqe ImllRenous Inuunlrv throuph- 
» few Inches hivh, prralcara In hip falrii to , JUt India The l»cst hnown producW are 
iMeM them from ih- nm The crop Is aery "ntlsc huUcr (Rime) and chccpo (dahl) piirinp 
carcfiilla wfcdcd and hoed It In topivd nftrrK cent years a consldcmhlo trade In tinned 
attsirlop ahflphlol pa), 11 ft, and all siichi rs i butter Ins ppnmp up In Qujrat (Bombay 
arc rnnoarl 1 h' crop ripens from !-< briinra I I’ccsldcncj) While pure ff/,ee ana milk (ran 
onwardp ami 1- cut jiiet Inforc the Icaais bo jirocurod In the alllapes, in f he towns dairy 
In come hiiltle ITic pri all r fiart of the fob iri-o products can pcana’l) be Ijoupht unadulterated 
promt In India I- Inh nd-il (or pinoklnp ' The Onvcnimcnt of India liaa-o opcneil an up-to 

Binl li roar” and b-aaa In naaonr 1,1^1, t, r 1 date Cn amery and Biitbr Factory at AiiMd and 
tln-l'' art nl -j jirieliKul for rlpar and ch'iritle an Institute of Animal Jlusbandry and Dairying 
jiniiiifaiinri ol "-intMirs lli'ri li is hnn nt Banpniorf where Btudcnls arc ghen courses 
lmi-o*’ani deai lopmi nl In Hi' proilmtlon, In for tlic Imllnn Dairy Diploma 
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HOSPITAL 


IGREJA 


lark, Calandi ellahiachydaciyla, 
Temm , and also Pynhalauda 
grisea, Scopoli) Anglo-Ind , 
Indo-Fr ortolan 

Littre derives ortolan from 
“ old Fi hortelan, a gardener ” 
But the application of the 
term to Indian birds must be 
due to the Portuguese [The 
name of the bird m Hindi is 
baigel or hageii ] 

Hospital (hospital) Konk 
ospUdl , 7spatal (influenced by 
English) — Sinh ispinfdle — 
Malayal , Tel , Kan , Tul 
aspafu — Tet , Gal 7sptial 
— 1 Tuik tsspitdlya \ 

Espeital and espteiiel are 
used in the Portuguese dialect 
of Ceylon In Alentejo 
(Portugal) aie found the 
forms esp\tal, espitel, espu- 
tel ^ 

Hdstia (host, consecrated 
wafer) Konk dst — Beng 
ostl — Tam , Kan ostn — Tet , 
Gal ostia — Jap ostiya 


I 


Igreja (church) Konk 
Kjraz, xgarz — Hindi gxiid 
Badd gtrja (lit ‘ a big church ’), 

‘ “ Tor tho oxponpeo of the esprltall 
(lioppital) ’■ Similo Botclho. p 23 


a cathedral — Hindust girjd 
(us only in the north of 
India) ^ — Or gtijd —Beng 

gnjd, gtijjd Vadgirjd, a 
cathedral Gix jjavishayal , 
ecclesiastical — Ass girjd, 
Catholic worship Oiijdgliar 
(lit ‘ house of the chinch ’), a 
chuioh — Punj gtiid The 
Neo-Aryan terms are deviil, 
devasthan, devmandu — Tul 
igifje — Anglo-Ind qii'ja — 
Garo gil'ja — Khas hu'ja — 
Mai igiesia (Haex), grqa, 
gtija Buiung gteja, a 
sparrow — Sund g>S)a, gil'ja 
Mamlh gieja, a sparrow — Jav 
goe;d, giijd, gaihijd — Mad 
giijd, gnj6 — Mac , Bug gaii- 
ja — Mol gieja — -Tet , Gal 


^ [The following moident, quoted 
in Hobson- Jobson {s v girja), hns an 
interest of its own, apart from the 
philological — “ It IS related that a 
certain Maulvi, celebrated for the 
power of his curses, was called upon 
bi his fellow religionists to curse a 
certain church built by the English in 
close prosirmty to a Masjtd Anxious 
to stand well with them, and at the 
same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the difficultj hi 
cursing the building thus 

‘Girja ghar 1 GIr ja ghar ' Glrjul’ 
(i e ) ‘ Fall down, house 1 Fall down, 
house ' Fall down ' ’ or simply 

* Church house ' Church-house' 
Church 1”' W J D’Grujder, m 
Panjab Notes and Queries, II, 125 ] 
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r-s-’-'s! o-,n*"j I* jt (7 sirttisn ftniilil 

1,- rn rjjv i' — 1 r Iril '-'rs', r xllli n 1 non 
3r *p-, If f* 11 - (! Jt Ilin or, 'jlKit)" nml (n 
a ’’ll' n I’j'to t’n il 1 1- tro o'!,-- nrh tin o 
t"rn’>'-r of t’ r ( , nrllfor nr Ir il'titrnnd ntilir-il 
In Isilfnr'- ,r'r*h-fl Til'" < tiiml lotmti ->■ *• 
»I II 3* 1'- ( t’ tirll r'l'itil 1 or, n’ltl of flilrin 
'li I i-nl*--* In n till"', i In 11'- ( linirmnn niiil 
1'- Int) nljf' ‘'to- m-nl-rr Of tli'- *■, ol-lii 
» I'll 1 Ir- lionil inlo 1 l)j til- (ii)\rrniiioiit of 
It Hj, rUl 'r-ti rotill r-Ii'' "'lit (Iin provltirlnf, 
arrl-iill'irjl ar 1 n-'orlnart tl-l'nttmr’nf n, tlirtr 
ftojM roji r - .t th- Inlhii llnl\rr*llln». t«o 
nrioM r'jiicriit lli- In'llali (rnirni ( ofton 
( ntnmll*/-- ar'l lli'" jihiilltH roinnmiilf) rt-'n-r 
U\olj an! nn> noiil'l Im iitmiltml/il bj tlir 
(■o'inoll for tlr niniroMl of tlr (iO\rrninont of 
Jolla Til- Crrtioril noiilil larr-I) ivorl fliroiipli n 
ntnn'llop 3 Inntioo Committ''' nml null com 
inlft/'n A jirolliit-lnl ctiininllloo sliouM br 
r lAbll b-j 111 nth innj'ir jiroalnro to worl In 
olo'n CO oporaflori ultb It Tlic tt'hI*or} duflcn 
of fb" AfTlcuHiirnl Atlal'cr to Ibc (lONcriiincnt 
tif India nvoiiM li- tal t-ii oacr bj the Clmlrmnii 
nml wbob tlrnn m-mlKm of tb' Itc^carili 
Counrll, lih n'linbiMratlat tliifkrt b-ltiK talcii 
ovtr b> a tlim Director of tbo Tu‘'a 

iD’tltut' 
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Cc-tliliilim of ibr Cotmcil — In a lie olu 
' I i 1 t 1 '! i\ ^ >t,l 111. >, lb- iioarrntn-ni 
' ' I' 111 '■ • 1 I'l ( nrlill 1 tb-n vrrr of ojilnlmi 
• • 1’ 1 I nl’ of lb- I'n il (oniinb'loii 
” < I •' -t' >' n Intlnl Ir d'-'l n-tl fo 

' 1'- ilj 11 f r lb- ntl aliiniriit of vlilrb 

'* r • - - 1,1 , f tb- I'r,^ nnl'ilbin oiiUln-d 

n’ >\ HI- Jr ii-inirml-I l'ir\ rnn-l'I-rril a 

< ‘I • ' 'bit* tilt - tn-ml-rn rouM 1 -- foti 
In ' I r nil -r Ih- ntl I Ibal If ua- not 

rn* - *' I* II- Irpilstlv- A' -inbl flionbl 
1 i'-j-l\r I I f it I tinni (Mli-tllntbinal rnnltol 
oir Tt ar*iM*i vi’ilrb nf-rt- tb- tlajil- Imliintra 
f If, 111 Ib-i bi'l tb-nfiir, il-rbl-il fbat 

- r 1 * i|,f i,,i ill ,t, b'uibl 1 - ( 11 % bl-il Into 

• I It! 1 I. )i, 'tiloj ll'i-lt nrbirb nonbl liaNo 
I’ " 1 1 ‘ 'tiir 1 * of nil lb- nflairH nml fiiniU of 

' f 11 'ubj-rt In lb- limitation In rcpnrd 
t > f - - ’ ' d ff fund* %rbl-b 1* tn-nfinnrd 
I ml ntl t,I%l iir% Hoard tb- ftinrllont of 

till-', - ti' 1 t-, tn rtaniln- all iiro]>o ala In 
r> --r'l ,ti •nl*b til- |■l|-nllllt' obji r1* of tb- 

< ti d nalirii ml. tit I'o atibmlltcil to tbn 

<<Of'id 1 1% In r lo’t on tb-lr fiarlblllta 

a d * • a 1\1 - on a-ij ntb-r qn-*tliiii' ri fetred 
I . I* I. ”i- i,,i\rriiiti loi% Tb'* (loarmlnr 
1 -la vioili fill 1*1 of tb- ^I-^lt'-r of the 
<(i % -ri r •«< irfals ( niitii II In rliare- of tb- 
l-'ttt dl I of V-tl-tiUtit- rbo aaotibl bo eJ 

< f;>' r (balrnitn tb- 1 rln-lj al tilmlnlatr.afla- 
‘•fir-r of f - r I inril. win aaotiM bo rj’-oO'icio 
A I— t bsltrian on- r-i'T -ntatUc of fb- 
<ri ti-il tif state, t-ao ra i>rr"nfati\ca of tb- 
t/f I lain- \>’-mld% on- r-prc'-nfatlvt: of 
'tr I tiroji-an III In-r’ rommnnH\ et-clcd b\ 
tb- A orlatnl ( baml'-rn of Comni-rco of 
Inlla mil (-\Ion on- r-rrr'-ntatlvc of tbo 
fnllan bi 'In-'a mmmnntta cl-ctcil b> tlio 
1 -deration of Indian riiamb-rs of Commertr 
and Ill'll a'r%, fb- nin- I’roalnrlnl Mlnlsf-rs 
of \-rlrnUiirr t«ri ri prc'-nlathca elected by 
tb- tihl 'ir\ J/oard nml 1 * 11-11 otb-r perrons os 
111- (Itiarfit'ir (i-n-ral In Cotin-II mlnlit from 
Mm- t I Mm- ajijiobil 

Tb- dd%I"or% Hoard aaonbl con«l%t of nil 
Mio - a\bo - Inrlti-loii In tb- Council a\ i* 
t' faiinm-u b d b\ lb< lto\nl ComTnL=“lnn arllli 
Ml- -aiejitloii of tb' Il pri"cnlatl%cs of the 
(<iilral I^-nlOatur- nml tbo representn 
fUra of fl)' 1 urop-an nnil Indian commcrclnl 
rommuiiUl-", %\bo, mid-r tbc modined scbcnic, 
aaould lie ni-mln rn of tbc GoaernlnR Bodj 
In abaa of tb' Ir exclusion from tbo Adalsory 
Hoard, tb- uiiherpltj ri nrcscnCatlon aaould be 
Mii-ri a—d from tbr-c to four nnd the Rclcntlflc 
r-pr- intatlon bj tb- ndilltlon of tbo Director 
of fb- Imllaii In-fllulo of (Science, BanRalorc, a 
re pr-'-nUMac of tbo lorcst Bcsoarch Institute, 
Dl brn Dun, nml n ropreFcnfatlao elected by tlic 
Imllin lt-=earrb 1 uml Association A repre- 
fintatla- of the Co-opcm(Iao afovement aroubi 
also lio ntbl-il The ITlnclpal Admlnlstratlac 
onic-rtolli- Connell aaould beer o/jTicioChnlrninn 
of the Ada Dory Hoard 

The Ooaemmont of India fortlMC announced 
that for tbo lump grant of j -m - 

incnd-d by tbo Itoyal C bad 

decided to Bubstitufo an of 

Kb tf'i lakim, of avldch 
paid la 1010 JO, Bupi 
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from Guinea, and this is also 
the view of Skeat (Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary, and Notes on 
English Etymology) who defi- 
nitely mentions that the name 
of the tuher ongmally came 
from Benin, on the West African 
coast This, he thinks, is set- 
tled by a pa<’sage in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, in which a voyage 
made by Master James Welsh 
in 1688 IS described’^ The 
0. E D , however, says that 
the ultimate origin is uncer- 
tain For other derivations of 
the word, see Watt (The 
Comm Prod oj India (1908), 
p 496,5 Dioscoiea'] 

Injusti^a (injustice) Konk 
injustis , vern terms amt, 
nnydy — Tet injusfisa , vern 
term adli 

Inocencia (innocence) 
Konk inosems (I us ) , vein 
terms anaparndh, niunalpan. 


1 [“Their (of the people of Benin) 
breed is n kind of roots they call it 
inamla , and ivhen it is well sodden 
I would len\e our bread to eat of it , 
It IS pleasant in eating, and light of 
digi stion the rooto thereof is as 
bipcf ns n man’s nrme Our men 
upon fish dn>c3 had rather oato the 
root -i with o\lo and \inepar, then to 
-ato (.oo<l stockOsh ’’ Haklujt, 
I cy^y-iflOOl). \ol VI, p 157] 


nenfepan — Tet inosinsi , vern 
term la sola 

Instrumento (tool, musical 
instrument). Konk instru- 
ment , vern terms dspdv, 
yanti , vdzantr — Tet instrit- 
mentu 

Inteiro (entire, whole) Mai 
intero (Haex), intiru, enieiro, 
enter 0, antiro , vern terms 
sagolla, samuvanya — Sund 
antero — J av antero Sa- 

antero, soantewne, wholly 
entire 

Inten^ao (intention) Konk 
tnteinsdmv , vein terms man, 
yojan, Widv — Gal intensd 

Irmao (brother) Konk 
trmdmv, elder brother , 
terms dadd, bdb (not used by 
the Christians of Goa), ibo 
used as an honorific suffiv to 
names of persons older than 
the speaker, as for instance 
Anton-ii mdmv, Pedru iimoniv 
(lit ‘ Anthony brother, Peter 
brother ’) — Beng irmdh (us 
among the Christians) — JfiP 
truman, a friar See mana 

J 

Jaca (the tree called hi 
botanists Artocarpns tntegr>- 
folta, and its fruit) Anglo- 
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The immediate souice-word 
IS the iMalavalam chahlara 
(cf jaca = challa), which is 
connected with the Sanskrit 
iailard through the interven- 
tion of the Neo-Arvan form‘i 
6dla), sdla) , salliar Refined 
sngai goes by the name of pan- 
chasdia m ^lalayalam 

[The quotations above from 
Fitch and Terry will shov. 
what confused notions they 
had about ' ]agri ’ and the 
wav it was prepared ] 

Jalapa (jalap loot) Konk 
zuhb — Kan Tul jvldbu — 
Jap ijawpa Poihaps imported 
diroctl}' from Englisli in the 
last mentioned language 

The wo^d ')aJap comes from 
Xalapa a Mexican city 

In the sense of evacuation 
of the bowels in general and 
of a purgative iMar , Guj , 
Rcng jiilab — Hindust , Ar 
julab or jnlldb (Port jxdepo, 
julep) — Khas jidap This is 
derived from the Pers gid 
‘ 1 o-'C ’ and ab, ‘ w atcr ’ 

In Konkani, Kanarese, and 
Tula there has probably been 
a shifting of meaning in 
con-' quenee of the phonetic 
‘-unila’-ities of the two words 
Janola (window) Konk 


zanel , vern teim kind U {\ us 
in Goa) — ? Hindust ihd- 
md — Beng 'jdndld, jandld — 
Ass jalangani — ^ Sindh 

jJmmiri — Sinh janilaya jave- 
le , vern terms kavaluva, sime- 
dxaa Janelatiraya, a window- 
curtain, a window-blind Tam 
jaiiaJd, 'jannal Jannal-pinnal, 
window-blind , (fig ) confused, 
intricate — Malayal jaxiel, 
clieneU cliendrel, janavdid , 
vern teims clidlakam — Tel 
'jaiiaht — ? Anglo-Iiid plhmll, 
Venetian shutters — Mai 
la, janald, jineld, jandHi-^^, 
jendeJa, nndela , vern teiiiu 
iingkap — Siind javdela — /av 
jendeld, jxndelo — Mad jindc- 
16 — Bal jendela, gendda — 
Mac , Bug jandela — Tet 
janela, pxiela — Gal janela 
[With regard to the Anglo- 
Ind jxll~mdl, Yule also makes 
an alternative suggestion that 
it might be the Hindi jlidinda 
which seems to mean ‘ spark- 
ing’, and to have been applied 
to some kind of gauze Possi- 
bly this may have been used 
for blinds, and thence transfer- 
red to shutters This is also, 
according to Crooke, the view 
of Platts {A Diet of Urdfi, 
i Classical Hixidl, and English) ] 
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Pro\Incc^ 

Total \m 
S,i\i n 

By Canal* 

By 

By 

Other 



Oorirn- 

inent 

Private 

Tanka 

Wells, 

Sourcca 


1 Acre* 

Acrcii 

Acres 

Acrea 

Acres 

Acies 

AliJra* 

30,2 ,n,',vi 

3,T’7.7U■^ 

2'’l.05'i 

3.308,735 

1,416,737 

404,217 

P^'jtnbay 

■1, 2^2^571 

1 

3,371,015 

79,781 

125,808 

039,482 

248,145 

Benpal . 

e; '''’2/.0U 

1 

50,375 

1 70,577 

809,048 

37,020 

275,173 

United Protlncc! j 

42,270,t01 

•’,325,133 

21,105 

03,871 

5,010,564 

1,983,303 

PanJab 

'0, "5 1,237 

10,048.454 

397 244 

36,212 

4,018,882 

143,837 

Burma 

18,020, ''<4 

010,510 

208,000 

197,010 

21,974 

338,931 

BJhnr and Orissa 

30,357,000 

857,002 

014,819, 

1,696,623 

607,079 

1,883,881 

Central Provlncca A 
Berar 

27,207,317 

* 

887,705 


113,664 

40,858 

Aejam 

0,135,339 

10,727 

203,690 

1,429 

33 

279,144 

Nortli-Wcat Frontier 
Province 

2.835,200 

j 388,0C4j 

408,013 


81,078 

94,791 

AJtner-Uerwara and 
Manpnr Pargona . 

430,100 

1 1 

1 


30,343 

110,519 

• 

Caerg 

138,828 

2,295 

• 

1,308 

•• 

•• 

Delhi .. 

210.532 

40,641 

•• 

3,199 

CO 

0 

•• 

Total 

200,080,942 

23,072,885 

3.054,055 

0,298,165 

12,702,140 

6,282,285 


Included under private canals 
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JANTAR 


jibIo 


There is another word jan- ' 
gada [m Anglo-Ind yancada], 
of j\Ialabar origin, which 
denotes a guide in the Nair 
country who escorted and 
guarded travellers from one 
place to another ^ See under 
Naire 

[This word too is from 
shangddavi and its apphcation 
to the Nair guides is derived 
from the ideal of the moral 
bond, close and indissoluble, 
between the guide and his 
employer ] 

Jantar (archaic form gentai , 
to dine) Mai sentar (Haes) — 
Tet jantar 

Jaqueta (jacket) Konk 
jaket — L -Hindust jaket — 
Jap jaketsu Hepburn men- 
tions cJiokki as derived from 
the English ‘ jacket ’ - 

Jarra (a jar) Konk jdr , 

1 “A stranger requiring help m 
going from one part to another 
against robbers or highway men, 
when ho comes across a Nair asks 
him to be his jangadi, and for this 
eerMce ho gnes him some monoj 
and, taking him ns his jangada, 
goes perfcctlj secure without 
an\bod\ trout ling him” Diogo do 
C’outo, Dec IV, vii, 14 
- “ 'Men with gilt halberds wearing 
Jaquctas of black \ehet” Caspar 
Correia, I, p CJ3 


vern terms barni, knndi — 
Tet jara , vern term teas — 
Gal jara 

Jaspe (jasper) Mai jaspe, 
ja^sbe 

Dutch has jaspis 
Jejuar (to fast) Konk 
jtnvdr (subst m ), a fast Cf 
jogai , ca^ai , pintar, pagar 
The vern terms are tipds 
(starvation), ekbhakt (ecclesias- 
tical fast) Jtnvdr dhaiuvk, to 
fast 

The nasal of jtnvdr is due to 
the Goa-Portuguese word 
jenjuai The e after j becomes 
sometimes softened into i Cf 
gentto The second j was 
absorbed by the nasal and was 
the cause of the u being 
changed into the consonant v 
Jejum (a fast) Tet jtnjum, 
dtndum — Gal jtnjum, jtjum, 
to fast — Jap jejun (arch ) 
Jibao (doublet, a kind of 
waistcoat ) Konk zuhdmv , 
vern terras jhubo, daglo — 
^ Bug jumba — Jap jtban, 
I jtiban, ‘ shirt ’ 1 ^ 

1 “ They wear a glbao of coloured 
satin ” Caatanheda, I, 91 

“ A jubuo of rose coloured satin, 
lerj’ short, and hned with blue 
taffeta ” Caspar Correia, Ht P- 
371 
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•lalrr | 
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1 
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1 
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1 Non-food 
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Total 


Ann* 

Acrc« 

Acrc8 

Acres 

Acrc3 

Acres 

Acre*. 

M'llri 

J 0 , 

l,r'l,7 .7 

0 1,1 10 

978,4 .0 

208,009 

1 ■ 

482,807 

11,009,609 

I'p tii'iy .. . 

"'l.Tin 

27 >,70 > 

0 >, ,l7j 

190,509 

1 

1 , 

3j5,098 

315,570' 

4,894,940 

1 Mi'll 

l,l"l' 

fe.,7.' 

> „8 I > 

liO.O'U 

2,300 

41,468 

1,598,080 

Unl('“d I’rovlnt ' , 

1 1 9.7 

9 ll'>,>a„7 

1 091 091 

429,007 

303,707 

372,074 

12 149,lS9t 

Tanjaii . 


1 mi,-17'< 

i ! 

1 

2'>0,2')i*; 

270,417 

2 088,091 

3,333,811 

15,507,954 

Lurina .. 


2,79' 

1,70. 

1 

C7,C90 

70 

18,341 

1,505,028 

fillnr and Orl 'a 

(;9 1 .7 

1,0'.'. 909 

131,018 

133,833 

9 011 

130,074 

5,400,698 

Central Trovliicc" and 
licrar 

919 

9,l'l 

1 

90 ,00 

71,331 

109 

G 924 

1,042,177 

A«acD .. 


*0 


1,800 


100 

554,920 

^ortll-^\cflt I rontier 
I'roalnco 

907/81 

98,83 1 

00,710 

29,370 

10,277 

116,052 

974,600 

AJiner-Mcrwara ninl 
Maupur I’argana 

1 

9'J 908 

17,802 

1G2 

10,403 

96 824 

9,174 

152,456 

Coorfi 

• 

•• 

• • 



1 

1 

3,003 

Delhi .. 

1 , 0 s J 

7,012 

2,000 

6,303 

2,480 

13,1C2 

78,768 

Totai, 

1,230,072 

1 0,402,017 

1,091,466 

1,038, 749 ] 

3,200,019 

i 

5,090,163 

54,923,531 


* Tnriiidcsarf'a irrigated at ljotliliari. cst“ 

t Incliidi 3 J&,900 acres for wlil'-li details arc 


not nvallnblc 
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JOGAR 


‘ game in geneial,’ like Lhel 
m Neo-Arj^an languages), game 
of chance Judddi, judddikon 
]uddan, gambler Judddu, 
]ud-vtlaiijddii, to gamble 

Malayal chudu-kah (kali, 

‘ game in general ’) , chudddum, 
game of chance Chudadnka, 
chudu-Lahke, to gamble Ghu- 
ddh, chudnkdian, gambler^ 

Tel jmdamu, game Jfiada- , 

i 

mddii, to gamble Juddart, 
gambler 

Kan 'jxigdui, game of 

cbance Jugdxit ddu, )U]ddii 
{ndu, ‘game in general’), to 
gamble Tu-jugdia, jugdui 
ftditiava, jujdduvava, jujiinega, 
gainblei Jitjuna pade, set of 
plaieis or gamblers Jiipina 
loh figbting-cock 

Tul ]uqdiu, jngdu, jngdu- 
(johhundi/a gambler Jnqmi- 
Qohbiini to gamble 

Gar joa game of cbance, 
koa Lain to gamble 
Khab Jit van, game of 
chance , gambler 

Mai jognr game of draughts 
Ber-joqar. to plav uitb 
draughts what is played with 

' "'latoalain doc^ not retain, ns 
' nilo tha soft initial sounds of 
I irai^ii \ocables and chwnc^cs g, j, d 
’ into! < I, / p 


draughts Juvdm, expert in 
the game, especially, of cock- 
fighting Judi, game of dice, 
game of chance Bei-jiidi, to 
gamble , gambler — Acb , Jav 
jildt — ’Batt judi, game oi 
chance Etjudi, to play foi 
money, to play with dice, tc 
bet ’ N'judiken, to lose m a 
game of chance Perjudin. 
gaming-house Day jndo, lot, 
destiny Mac , Bug jugaid, 
to gamble ^ 

Tet ji'iqa, duka, ddka, ydka 
to gamble, game of cbance 
vein term halimar — Gal 
jtlga, to gamble, also game 

Moleswortb deiives tbt 
Marathi juva from the Hindust 
jiid, which Shakespear derivei 
from the Sansk yuga (Lat 

^ The game of tabulas (‘ baot 
gammon ’) vrns introduced into Indii 
b}' the Portuguese _ Tn Konknni tub 
IS ‘ dice ’ Tahlancho Ihtl is ‘ game o 
dice ’ TablCr is ‘ backgammon board 

“ He found Ruy Dias, seated m tin 
forepart of the ship, plaving tauolai 
with the Captnm Jorge Fogafn ’ 
Caspar Correia, II, p IIG 'Hewn' 
playing tauolas for hea\\ state 
which all of them used to win fron 
him” Id p 2S4 “Mnnoel Fnlcili 
ordered that thej should go to Inn 
and plnj a game of tauolas, wind 
tho\ often used to do ” (in tlv 
^lolnccns) Diogo do Couto, Dec IV 
n ? 
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JOGAR 


JOIA 


Nala, one of the oldest and 
most beautiful in the Maha- 
bharata The Yajiirveda ironic- 
ally calls confirmed gamblers 
‘ piUars of the gaming-house \ 
sabhdsthami Sir Arthur Mac- 
donell observes that the 
principal social recreation of 
men in Vedic times, when they 
came together, was the game of 
dice which were made from 
the nuts of [the Vibhldaka 
tree] Terminaha bellertca The 
moralists of that age held 
dice, wine, and wrath as the 
principal causes of sin And 
Manu prohibits gaming, even 
as a pastime, and desires that 
the king should mete out to 
the gambler corporal punish- 
ment 

It is probable that the 
Portuguese introduced new 
games, and that either they or 
their descendants popularised 
the game of dice which had 
fallen into disuse, thanks to 
civil and religious legislation 
The word dado ( dice’) has 
been adopted m Konkani, 
Sinhalese Malay, Javanese, 
and Sundanese ’ 

The Sansk dt/ula could also 

' I uccna RW III, ch l_’ 


have been corrupted into ji'ida 
or jud7 Cf Konk vzo ‘ fire ’, 
from Prakrit vijjit, Sansk 
vxdyut, which also gave viz, 
‘ lightning-bolt ’, in Marathi 
and Konkani. And Bisndgar 
or Btsnaga, of the old Portu- 
guese chroniclers, is a corrup- 
tion of V ijayanagara (‘City 
of Victory’) or of Vtdydnagara 
(‘ City of Wisdom ’), both 
names being applied to the 
capital of Narsinga 

It appears that the Sinhalese 
sudu 13 in place of judu in the 
other languages and is derived 
from the Portuguese word 
The Malayal cMidu does not 
present great difficulty Cf 
chenel chenaiel from Port 
jaiiela (‘a window’), side by 
side with janel Cf also the 
Port jaca from the Malayal 
chalka jagra, from the 
Malayal chalkara, Sansk 
iaikaia 

1 Joia (jewel) Anglo-Ind 
joy “This seems from the 
quotation to have been used 
on the west coast for ‘jewel’ ” ^ 
Hobson-Jobson ] 

1 [1810 — ‘‘The \anity of pnrents 
I sometimes loads them to dress their 
children, even while infants, in this 
I manner, which aCords a temptation 
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LADAINHA 


LAGARTO 


[The Port ZacJ e and its other 
variants laca, and alaci e is the 
Sansk laLsa or mTcsa which 
became in Prakiit laLkha and 
in Hindi lakh from which the 
Anglo-Ind ‘ lac ’ is apparently- 
derived No form with the i , 
as there is in Portuguese, can 
be traced in any Indian lan- 
guage, and we must therefore 
conclude that the Portuguese 
form IS directly responsible 
for the above English and 
Anglo-Indian words 

Garcia da Orta (Col XXIX) 
was perhaps the first European 
who critically examined and 
described lac in India, and 
Watt (The Gomw Piod of 
India, p 1054) says that he 
gives the properties and uses 
of both the dye aud the resin 
in such detail that the passage 
mav be quoted as from the 
pen of a 2nth instead of IGth 
centur}- w riter ] 

Ladamha (litany) Konk 
ladin — Tet , Gal ladamha 

Lagarto (alligator) Anglo- 
Ind aUxgaioi — ^lal laqdrh'^ 

cl w to It Mfiorniau thnt cut': all sorts 
of Stoups, except Diamonds, with a 
portiiin Whip! mndo of I„acro ” 
1 r or Fa ' I, vita, link Soc . Vol 1 
P -M ] 

1 ‘ TliP'p are aht in thu kingdom 


[The Port word, which is the 
same as the Spanish, is itself a 
corruption of the Lat lacerfa, 
* a lizard ’ The prefix al or, 
el bespeaks Spanish influence 
The early European writers, 
both Portuguese and English, 
used the terms ‘ alligator ’ and 
‘ crocodile ’ promiscuously 
often, when they describe the 
alligator, they refer to it as 
being very much like the 
crocodile of the Nile ] 

(of Cananor) in some of the big rivers, 
very large lagartos which devour 
men ” Duarte Barbosa, p 344 [Hak. 
Soc , Vol II, p S3 Longworth Dames 
translates lagnrtos as lizards (which is 
etymologically correct) but notes that 
the word refers to crocodiles For 
the various forms which this word 
took in the writings of the old 
chroniclers, see Hobson Jobson ] 

“ All along this River there were 
a great many lagartos, which might 
more properly be called Serpents 
FemSo Pinto, Peregrinagbo, oh xi' 
[in Cognn’s tr 17] 

" Very big largartos which w 
form and nature are just the croco- 
diles of the Nile” JoSo de Barros, 
Dec I, 111 , S 

*' In which there are so mnn\ 
lagartos that, at times, they o\ ertum 
little boats and get hold of the 
passengers ” Gnspnr Correia, II 

[“In this place I have seen verj 
great allgartos (which ue call n 
English crocodiles), seven yards long 
Master Antonie Knivet, in Purchas, 
IV 122S, cit in Hobson Jobson ] 
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LANCHA 


LANHA 


ISO 

Spanish dictionaries trace 
lancha to Lat 'planca. Wilkin- 
son {Malay Eng Diet) derives 
the Malay lancha from Portu- 
guese On the other hand, 
the Portuguese dietionaiies of 
Lacerda, Morais, and of Edu- 
ardo Faria, are inclined to con- 
nect the Port word with the 
East The Diccionaito Con- 
iemporaneo, at present regard- 
ed as most authoritative, how- 
ever, says that the derivation 
of the word is uncertain The 
early Portuguese writers speak 
of lanchaia (the correct Malay 
form IS lancharan, ‘ a swift 
ship of war, a kind of Malay 
cruiser’), lanchuem (‘a light 
and small Chinese vessel ’), and 
also lantea (‘ a large oared 
barge or cargo boat ’) , and it is 
not surprising if the Portu- 
guese lexicographers were led 
to assume that lancha was 
either a contraction or trans- 
formation of one of these 
terms Yule says that he 
cannot identify lantea, but 
Dalgado {Olossauo) seems to 
think it IS the Malay lantey 
‘ a storey or raised place,’ 
V Inch the lantea would be sure 
to have ^lalay owes her 
names for several kinds of 


ships, not to speak of many 
naval and sea-faring terms, to 
Portuguese See fragata 
fusta, gale, galeao ] 

[Lanchara (a small swift 
oar -boat mentioned by Portu- 
guese chroniclers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries) Anglo- 
Ind lanchara 

The original of the Port 
word IS the Malay lancharan 
‘ rapid, swift ’ Wilkinson 
has ptrahu lanchaian, ‘swift 
vessel ’ See 0 E D ) 

Lanchao (a lighter, barge) 
Mai lanchong, | lanchang ( 
Lan? ol (a bed-sheet) Smh 
laneoluva — Tet , Gal lensol 
[ The form lanQol is not to 
be found in the Port dic- 
tionary Gontempoi aneo , the 
more usual form is lensol ] 
[Lanha (coco-nut when it 
is not quite ripe and, there- 
fore, tender and soft) Anglo- 
Ind lanho lagne, lanha (obs ) 

1 [“When this Coquo is green it is 
called Elevi in Malayalam, and here 
in Goa lanba ” Orta, Col XVI ed 
Markliam, p 140 ] 

[“ As I was taking leav e of the King, 
he caused to be presented to me, 
and delnered to my Servants to earn 
homo, four La^nfe, (so they m India, 
especially the Portugals, call the 
Indian Nuts before they be ripe, when. 
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LASCARTM 


LASCARIM 


Persian lashkai i from lashlar, i 
‘ an army 

[Yule remarks ‘ The word I 
lascm or Idscdr {both these pro- j 
nunciations are m vogue) ap- * 
pears to have been corrupted, | 
through the Portuguese use of j 
JashJMii m the forms lasquann, \ 
lascau, etc either by the i 
Portuguese themselves, or by | 
the Dutch and English who | 
took up the word from them | 
and fiom these lasLd.r has 
passed back again into native 
use in this corrupt shape ’ 
The early Portuguese writers 
distinguished between lascai 
and lascarnn The former 
they used m the sense of ‘ an 
Indian seaman or marine’ 
perhaps, because in the 
Indian languages la^kai was 
used as a collective noun to 
denote ‘ the entire crew ’ ^ 

1 [“ With tbo e-^ception of some 
tvho go out m their own vessels or 
in those of His Majesty as masters 
and pilots, the entire crew of the 
«hip3 consists of Mohammedans who 
are called Lasch ires ” Lucena_, Life 
o/ i?; Francis, Bk IV, ch 1 ] 

[“ M hero the Portuguese are well 
recon e<.l, tlio\ associate with the 
imtneq and join in their %oyages, 
\et all the manners and pilots ore 
Indnns, either Gentiles or Mahome- 
tnn-! All the-e ^eamon are colled 


The later they used m the 
sense of ‘ a land soldier’, now 
designated by the term ‘sepoy’ 
There is one other meaning 
given by them to lascar when 
the term is used with reference 
to Bengal, viz , that of ‘ a 
governoi of a city ’ ^ In this 
meaning there appears to be 
a latent suggestion that lascar 
oi lascan is employed to 
denote ‘ the commander of an 
army’, much in the same wav 
as the Sansk senapati, which 
literally means ‘ lord of the 
army,’ is used See Glossano 


Lascar, and the soldiers Lascarits ’’ 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak Soo , "Pol I 
p 43S ] 

^ [“ Within the gates he (the King 
of Bengal) employs eunuchs who m 
course of time come to ocoupr ina 
portant positions and become goter 
nors of cities who m the language of 
the country are called lascares 
Castanheda, IV, 37, cit in Glossano ] 

[“ When the go^ emor (of ChatigSo), 
who IS called Lascar, heard of this 
DonuSo de G6is, Chronica de D 
Manuel, IV, ch 27, cit in Glossano ] 

[“ On Its (a parlej ) being granted 
thoj told us, on behalf of their 
Lascor, or Captain General, to ha\e 
no misgivings as their King bad no 
wish to break or \nolato the treaties 
made with the Portuguese of the Cit' 
of Uguhm ” Mannque, Travels, Hak 
Soc , Vol I, p 15 ] 
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Kcarly one rltilitli of the nhole area irrlEatcd 
In India from Goaemment works Is effected 
by minor works for nhich no capital account 
Is kept 


Groasth of Irrlffallon — Ihcrc has, dttrinc 
the last flftj years, been a steady growth In 
the area imcatcd hv (loacmmcnt Irrigation 
warka Prom lOJ million acres In 18'8-7'J the 
area annualK Irrigated ro c to lOi million acres 
at the iKrgmning of the Centura and to hS million 
acres in 19U>-gO, the record %car up to that 
date Till-, record %\a^ hnwiacr again sur 
passed in the a car lOdO Jo «hon the total area 
irrlgatnl b> all rta«scs <jf worLs In India r\- 
clndlng the Indian States amounted to Hi 
million acres 


The main Incrias'' has l>een In the class of 
producliac r\orks whhh Irrigated 4J million 
acres In 1878 79 ami ro-e to 20 750.209 atrn a In 
192C 27 During the 'icar 1929 30 the arexs 
irrigated ba prodiieliap and unprodi.ctUc 
works amounted to 2’ >o5,C75 acres and 
4,491,077 acres rcspectlaeK 


Tile area Irrigated In 1929 30 nas largest In 
the Punjab, In which pro\ Ince 11,037,022 acres 
were Irrigated during tlie jear In addition 
about 1,212,000 ucrcB were Inigatcd from channels 
whicli although dtaaing their supplies from 
British canals, lie whollj In the Indian States 
The Madras Prcsldencj came next with an area 
of 7 million acres, followed bj the United Pro 
rinccs with nearly 41 million and Sind with 3J 
million acres 


Capital and Revenue — The total capital 
Invested la the works luis risen from Its 42,36 
lakhs In 1900-01 to Its 130 crorcs In 1929 3o’ 
As regards revenue, the Government,' Irrigation 
works of India, tasen as a whole, jield a return 
of nearly 51- percent on the capital invested 
In them , this Is a satisfactory result as Rs 44 
crores of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent The capital outlay also Includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet begun to 
earn revenue 


Charges for Water — Tlie charges for 
water are levied In different wajs In the various 
provinces In some, notably In Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOtlis of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Boraba>, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is Irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon Irrigated land Includes also 
the charge tor water These methods may 


however be regarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water Is paid for sepa- 
ratclv, the area actually Irrigated Is measured, 
and a talc la charged per acre according to the 
crop grown Lower rates are often levied In 
cases where irrigation la by "lift", that Is to 
say where the laud Is too hlgli for the water to 
flow? on to It b> gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift It on to his field 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the wattr used, but these have never 
been successful Tlie cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of “So crops, no charge" 
which Is now followed ns far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no ccnOdcnco In a 
sjstcm under whlcli hlfi liability for water rate is 
Independent of the area and qualify ol his crop 

The rates charged vary considerab'y with the 
crop grown, and arc different In each province 
and often upon the several canals In a single 
province Thus In the Punjab, they varj from 
Bs 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Its 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Its 3-4-4) to Rs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs 3 to Rs 4—4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs 2 to Rs 3-1-0 per acre for millets and pnlses 
Charge Is made for additional water- 
ings Practicallv speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufUclent water for the crop and gives It as 
available If the crop falls to mature, or If Its 
j leld Is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the Irrigation assessment Is remitted 

A Bomcu’hat different sjstcm, the long lease 
system. Is In force In parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a terra of years whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, It is always a 
question whether Irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the full 
role, they arc apt to hold oft until water hecoraea 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required , consequently there Is no temptation 
to wait fill the last possible moment, and the 
demand Is much more evenly distributed 
tluronghout the season 

Taken as a whole. Irrigation la offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small jiroportlon of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water be receives 

Triennial Comparisons —The average area 
Irrigated In British India by Government works 
of all clashes during the triennlum 1024 27 was 
nearly 28 mlUlon acres and this figure Increased 
toverv marly 80 million mns during tlw 
triennlum 1927 ?0 



194 LEILiO 

nilam-vala (Hindi, Hindust), 
niJangar (Hindi), niJdm-Lari- 
tald (Beng), yalamgdra, 
ijdlam-hdLutara (Kan), an 
auctioneer Vald (Hindi- 
Hindust ) means ‘ agent, man 
of’, and is equivalent to the 
Portuguese suffis-cfor and 
— giro 

LaJami, bought at an 
auction sale (Punj ) Ydlam- 
c7iip/, a lottery ticket Yalam- 
ilgnta, to sell by auction 
(Telugu) NgUlong, ngleng- 
Innq, to place in an auction 
Nghgan gahe, negle langaken, 
to put up for sale, to sell 
(Jav ) 

With regard to the change 
of I into n, of nimhu and 
hmhu (‘lemon’), nangai and 
Idngar (‘anchor’), ndchdt and 
Mchar (‘indigent, wretched’), 
and the Portuguese laianja 
from the Ar ndian'), Spanish 
naranja ’ 

Crindido de Figueiredo says 
that the origin of letlao is 
uncertain Brown gives as 
its probable derivation the 


1 Thi*) ■(Vas also the case in the 
lollowinR tcmlirar<ncmbrar,< Latin 

t^rmorarr 

fl'mbrnr m Tort, and memorarc 
m Latins:' to remember ’ ] 


LEIL^O 

Arabic al-i ^lam, “ proclama- 
tion, advertisement, notice, 
placard ”, which, according to 
Belot, signifies “ to stamp, to 
distinguish with a sign ” 

Auction-sales took place 
very largely among the Portu- 
guese, when one of them died 
or was transferred from one 
place to another The Hutch 
traveller Linschoten (1698) is 
a witness to the fact that 
even the effects of a Viceroy 
were disposed of by auction 
There were in the city of Goa 
signboards with the following 
inscription “The auction-sale 
which IS held every morning 
m the Rua Dneita (‘The 
Straight Street ’) of Goa ” ^ 

1 “ Gil Fernandes de Carvalho 
received them and soon had them set 
up in the market place (of Cochin) 
■where they hold leiloes ” (‘ auctions ’) 
Diogo do Couto, Dec VI, s, 9 

[The following is the passage in 
Linschoten (Hak See , I, 184) referred 
to above , " In Goa there is holden a 
dayhe asserablie, as wel of the 
Citizens and Inhabitants, as of all 
nations throughout India, and of the 
countries bordenng on the same, which 
IB like the m6eting upon the burse m 
Andwarpe, jet diSereth much from 
that, for that hether m Goa there 
come as well Gentlemen, ns merchants, 
and there are all kindes of Indian 
commodities to sell, so that in a 
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Unproductive Works —Ttimin" nov. to tJic unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during tlic triLiinluni were as below — 


1 

Province ^ 

1 

Average area Irrigated 
In previous tricnnlura 
1021-27 

Average area Irrigated 
in trlennlum 
1927-30 

Midns 

271,4 15 

200,849 

Bombay-Dcccan 

277,709 

239,278 

Sind 

527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 

7’,381 

07,802 

United Provinces 

207,312 

252,643 

Punjab 

213,613 

424,756 

Burma 

268,110 

539,253 

Bihar and Orissa 

889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces 

230,280 

3?-3,482 

Morth-\V cst Pronticr Province 

150,911 

195,314 

Bajpntana 

23,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan 

22,070 

22,407 

Total 

3,191,588 

] 

4,109,793 


Non-capltnl Works — Tlie results obtained from the non-capital works are given below — 


1 

Average area 
irrigate d in pre- 
vaous trlennlum 

Average area irri- 

Provinces 

gated in tricnnlnm 


1924 27 

1927-30 


■Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay -Deccan 

157,025 

104,83 3 

Sind 

87,279 

80,351 

Bengal 

22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces 

8,006 

14,717 

Punjab 

349,768 

AM 

Burma 

72,870 

70,676 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,240 

2,704 

Central Provinces 

45,089 

45,007 

Total 

3,919,749 

3,001,903 


Capital Outlay— Ibe total capital outlaj , 
direct and Indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, Including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1929 30 to Its 130 
crorcs The gross revenue for the year was 
Rs 12,94 lakhs, and the working c\T>onse3 
Eb 6,86 lakhs , the net return on capital was 
therefore S 44 per cent Of the several 
provanccs, the return on the capital outlay 
Invested in productive works was highest in the 
Pnnjab, where the canals yielded 13 61 per cent 


In Jfadras the percentage of return was 7 70 
wlille In the United Provinces a return of 5 00 
per cent was realised In considering these 
figures It must be remembered that the capital 
invested Inclndcs considerable expenditure upon 
three projects of the first magnitude viz , flic Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Llovd Barrage project and 
the Cnuvcrv (Mettiir) project wlilcli were under 
construction and contributed little or pothmg 
In the waj of revenue 
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LICENgA 


LIMAO 


Usdihv , vem terms 'path, 
dhadd — Tet , Gal hsd ; vem 
term handmin 

Licen^a (permission) 

Konk hseths , vern term 
rajd — Mai hcensa (Haex) — 
Tet , Gal lisensa 

Lima {hot , the fruit of the 
small Citrus medica) Anglo- 
Ind hvie 

[The Portuguese word is 
itself derived from the Ar 
lima Yule believes that ‘lime’ 
probably came into English 
from the Portuguese in India, 
hut the 0 E D says that the 
English word is an adaptation 
of Pr (tme = modern Port hmo 
This 18 evidently a mistake, for 
hmo in Port is a plant of the 
algae family which has no 
connection with that of the 
citi us ] 

Limao (hot , Citrus medica, 
var Limonuin, Hooker , 
lemon) Konk limbo, nimbo, 
inmbu — Mar hmbu, nimbu — 
Gu] hmbu, Hmbu — Hindi 
vibu — Hindust Hmii, lemu, 
uimbu — Or lemu, nemu, 
nvnu — Beng lebu — Ass 

ncmii — Sindh lim6 — Lnmdi, 
hmdd {adj ), that which has 
the colour of lemon — Punj 
iinnhi't — Tel mmma — Kan 


limbe, nimbe — Tul limbe — 
^ Siam mdnao — Mai hmon 
(Haex) , liman, liman, limun — 
Sund hmo — Day hman — 
Mac , Bug lemo — | Turk 
limon ^ 1 

Limbi, nimbi (Konk), hm- 
bun,nimbun, limbuni, nimbuni, 
hmboni, nimboni (Mar ) j 
limbudi (Gu] ), the lemon- 
tree 

The Portuguese word comes 
fiom the Arabic leimicn, or 
lim'iin (Pers limu), which, in 
its turn, comes from India, 
Sansk nimbuha It appears 
that from this last are derived 
almost aU the Indian forms, 
the n being changed into I 

[Mr Skeat writes “The 
Malay form is liman, ‘ a lime, 
lemon, or orange ’ The Port 
hmcto may possibly come from 
this Malay form I feel sure 
that hmau, which in some dia- 
lects IS hmar, is an indigenous 
word which was transferred 
to Europe ” The Enci/ Brit 
(I4:th ed ) says that the lemon 
Avhich seems to have been 
unknown to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was introduced 
by the Arabs into Spain 

1 “Figs, oranges, llmoes, cu- 
cumbers ” Caspar Correia, I, p 50^ 




1 
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LIVRAR 


LORCHA 


list — Tul Usiu, hiiii — I Mai 
hs ( — Tet , Gal hsta 

Gundert refers the Malayal- 
am word to the Enghsh ‘hst’ 
Livrar (to deliver, to set 
free). Konk hvrdr-Jcarunl 
(1 us ) , vern term vafavunl — 
Tet Uv)a , vern term s6rt 
Livre (free) Konk livr 
(1 us ) , vern terms svadMn, 
S 2 cf, Slid — Tet livit, vern 
term isin~leeti 

Livro (a book) Konk 
livr , vern terms pustak, 
granth — Mai libw (Haex) , 
vern term litdb (At), hnku 
also is used from the Dutch 
hoel or the Enghsh ‘ book 
Kic lebare, book, letter, 
paper — Anet-lehare, pen, 
pencil PenSiva-anet-lebare, 
ink Karra-Iebare, to read 
Ef-et-Iebare, to write ^ — Tet 
Gal litrii 

Loba (soutane) Konk 
I6h — Tam Idbei " 


1 In Nicobarese, the compound 
consonant is done away with either 
03 the result of e\tension or stiarabach 
(cf kiare from Port Icbre, ‘hare ) 
and the final o is replaced bj e (cf 
from Port lenro, ‘ handker 

chid’) 

The priest was carrjnng with 
'"'n one loba of black camlet” 
1 ' m'.o Pinto, ch cci-r 


Loiga (plates, dishes) 
Konk logs — Tet , Gal loisa 
Loja (ground-room , shop) 
Konk loz , vern terms ko(hi, 
kothdr, mdnd, pasro, angad — 
Indo-Pr loje — Mai , Jav , 

Mac , Bug loji, warehouses, 
big shops, fortresses 
Matthes derives logi from 
the Dutch loge, ‘ a hut, room, 
cabin ”, but the meanings of 
lop are more hke those of the 
Portuguese than of the Dutch 
word ^ 

[PLorcha (a small kind 
of trading vessel used in China) 
Anglo-Ind lorcha ® 

“ To spread over the bed of Nuno 
da Cfunha, a coverlet of vel'etr 
crimson satin, and he to wear an open 
loba of camlet ” JoSo de Barros, 
Dec i\ , vin, 5 

1 '* He (D Fernando) was ordered 
to be placed in the logea of the tower 
of Banastanm m a very small house 
Gasper Correia, Lendan, II, p 319 
‘‘All the people used to retire to the 
loglas of the towers, in which thev 
found themselves very crowded.” Id , 
p S99 

2 [“ In this ill-fated storm two 
junks were lost, and one lorcha, or 
(anted, in which more than hundred 
persons perished ” F M Pinto, 
Peregrinai^Clo, ch G2, cit in Olossurio ] 

[‘‘The lorcha ‘Arrow’ employed m 
the river trade between Canton and 
the mouth of the nver, commanded 
bj an English captain and Hmd? 
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Anglo-Indian Dichonai y whicL 
assign«; it to Marathi Besides 
giving it the meaning of ‘ an 
arbiter ’ and ‘ an umpire,’ the 
author says it is the name of 
some arbitration courts lately 
established in Poona and some 
other districts to decide civil 
claims without the expense 
of resorting to the courts esta- 
blished by government As 
arbitration courts are, at the 
present time, claiming an 
unusual amount of interest, it 
19, we trust, not irrelevant to 
describe the constitution of the 
‘ Lawad Courts ’ “ A set of 

rules has been framed defining 
the constitution and function 
of the courts The members 
are drawn foi the most part 
from the class of pleaders, 
traders, and retired govern- 
ment officials They agree to 
serve as arbiters in turn for 
a week at a time They receive 
no remuneration The arrange- 
ments of the court are in the 
hands of a secietary, who, 
in each neek, chooses two 
members to act as umpires 
Each court has a staff of 
clerks and messengers. To 
meet this expense fees are 
charpod Eut these are very 


moderate, amounting to not 
more than one-third of the 
cost m the ordinary subor- 
dinate civil courts ” {Bombay 
Administiahon Repot I for 
1876-77, in Whitworth) 

Lumin^nas (illumination 
on occasions of public rejoic- 
ing; Konk lumindd , vern 
terms dlpdvalx, dipochav — 
Tet , Gal lutmndri 

Luto (mourning) Konk. 
lut (1 us ) , vern terms diililh, 
hdlem — Tet lutn 
Luva (glove) Konk Ihv — 
Tet , Ga) Uiva 

M 

Ma^a (apple) Sinh niasan, 
[Macar^u (the name given 
to dangeious tides and to the 
phenomenon of the bore or 
tidal wave in certain seas 
and rivers) Anglo-Ind ina- 
careo ^ French macrie, 


1 [“ Sailing from tlioso ports is very 
dangerous for keeled ships, because 
being at the top of the tide the water 
here runs so tar in the gulf that, in 
a very short space of time, four or five 
leagues are left bare, more in some 
places and less in others, and when 
there is a flowing tide it flows so 
strongly that they say n man running 
at full speed cannot escape it 
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(j) Till' Itaui’ ol writhor roj'Cirti 'iiul irnliipi 
to filr mil 

(t) ■'pi'riil IrAf'-tlrilloni it Hit' AtrMilp 
Bi‘ K^nrlll Iti ulilltlon to tlirt-o tiiclt'o 

ihitlii tlio Indio \ri trorolorlool 
llcjiirtmcn' v,on (roni tliin to tlnio mndo 
to: N'i-Iciuo otli' r Impnrtoiit dtitlo-t, 

fiifli nt — 

(1) D' trniilmtlnn nl tlnir In Indio ond tho 
It-iio ol tlmr ‘■Icnol* ol n tin ili'tomilnof Inn of 
1 "Tor*, ol rhrononirt* r~ (nr tin Jloonl liidton 
'loiinr ond tlir Ko\ ol Now 

(ni) (11 '^tyootloni nnd ri ''t’orolirt on torrfi 
(tlol niotmttl ni nl Itonit'ov 

(o') Itrjndor Ftnd\ (niolnh li\ Fjiortrntroiilc 
roonilmtlonl nl tin «nn ot tlic ‘'oinr I’liOhlci 
Oil 'natnto nl Koiloll onol 
( 0 ) llolntrnonm ol Ff'Uniolnplcol Initru 
tni ntti ot \ orloni o ntn = 

Orirani»<'tion prior to the dcmnndt of nvin 
tion — II If III 11 •-‘or\ to unto 1 1ml proi llrol 
niil*oroloc\ Ininllii'n nit li'orolosltml orponluo 
tion, not nit n 1\ Indlt Idnol iiu l< ornlopl-lF ri 1\ iiiR 
njimi till Ir own jf r-ninl nnd |inri h Inrol olt'i n o 
lloti' Jim iinldnp of n Flnpli /on rout In nn\ 
nl 111! lorti r nit It nrolnplc-il nlllo o of tin' world 
rninlp F 111 ! orjonlttl m o])fritlon of ponn 
linndnilF tif )»roni In Iiidin point' i'll 
olttrvir-' roniHnlt tIolK to loko sliiiulloncouo 
oil trvallon- ot iliiiut "(10 Cl jioritt iilorrc niiil 
lianti In tlulr riitorl- to It 1( pnidiM', nlio 
tronvndl tlitiii to ti'iitn «, wlnrt for rnpld 
ac'Iniltoilnn t li rks tit oodi llnni ond cli tri tlicni 
on niop' , nit It oroloplrol r'njx'rlF llitn tirnw 
llitrtfroin tin rniirliicltiim on wlilrti lliolr 
forct-mts nro Imctd Tin rt orn otlior oli'rron 
forlti Mlilfliloli oIi'fmllonF for rllmololopiril 
purpo ( s, lint do not Icli projili tin 111 
At aolatloii Iiof Intn and ollll 1« mnkliip 
rajildls Inm oclnp di moinlo on tilt tt ortilopl-tc In 
Indio, It Is i o'lor lo nndt r<toniI llin roiiFtitutltiii 
ond nctds of tin doporlnient If wo nr-il oonsltlor 
tlic ofponl«ot Inn jirlor t o t Im tit nionds of n\ Intloii 
In order to carrj out llio fiinrtlniis liiipo'fd 
upon It, the tlcportnioiit liotl n ottilrul olllo , 
11 m principal biiIi olliot s nntl ‘dd pilot Imlloon 
oliurtatorlcs and nuptrilctd 270* wtntlicr 
olicoroalorlrs, print IpolU ot tlio tlilrd cinss 
dlslrllmltd om r n rtglon slrclclilnp from IVrsIn, 
Aden and /anzlPir on tlin west to Ilurrna on 
the ( ast A brief hiininiars Is pli tn below of tbo 
work at each of tbo principal obsen atorics 
and oibces — 

Headquarter* Office, Poona — Tlin general 
adinlnlstrotlon of tlie department Is carried on 
by the btadquarters office In Poona Itrccchcs 
the Ulcprapblc reports of morning obsen atlons 
collectetl at practically all pilot balloon and Ist, 
2nil, 3rd and 6tb class observatories and Issues 
dally a telegraphic summary of general weather 
conditions with forecasts ot probable changes In 
weather during the next twenty four hours 
It series as tbo main forecasting centre fori 


fbe Indian area and prepares and publishes the 
Hilh, ^^cekl\ and ifonflih Mesther Jloports 
nnd an Amnml soliimc cnlltled the “ImJla 
\\e'ilbir He\lew ” It undertakes the issue of 
benw rain wnnilngs for practlcnllv the whole 
rouiifn exci ptliig norfli cast India, nnd tho 
Issue of wnrulngs (or storms In the Arabian Sen 
It Is responsible for iirnctlcally nil climatological, 
work In India nnd for the design, spoclllciition, 
te I nnilsiipph of apt clnl mefcorologleal Instru 
ments On Its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the headquarters office was equipped ns an 
upj>er air obsir\alor\ and a first class weather 
oh-er\afora anif 1ms also been designed to 
proelde faellltles for research In theoretical 
ami practical nielcorology 

Meteorological Office and Observatory, 

. Aliporc, Cnlcuttn — The Aliporc office senes 
! as n regional forecast centre and Is rasponslhlc 


'for till pnhlleatlnii of the ftilciitta Bally Weather 
Itejxirt for iiorfh-cast India, for storm warning 


in the lla\ of llengal and heaay rainfall warning 
III north < ast Indli It lias complete charge of 
all 2nd !rd, Ith nnd fitli class ohservnlorlos hi 
mirlli I ist India (from Assam to Orissa), wliUe 
Us other duties consist lu siipjilylng all weather 
oh'ereatorli s with onlhmry Instruments nnd 
stores, keeping n stock of such Instruments, 
and supplying time signals In time ball to 
till Port of t'aleutta ami bj wireless to shipping 
at F< i It Is aNo a first class wcatlier ohserta- 
lon, pilot hilloon iihsenalory and solsmologlcal 
station 

Upper Air Observatory, Agm — Agra Obser- 
\alor% Is tlie be idqimrti rs of upper air work 
in liiilli It Is nsiioiislblc for maintaining all 
(be Pilot billoon oli-crintorles In India nnd 
iielgliliourlng countries and supplying them with 
iieei sssrv cqiil])meiit for carrying on dally 
pilot hilloon ohscry atlons nnd supervising 
till Ir yyork All dat i from pilot lialloon observa 
torlcs are colltctcd, cliecked and statistically 
Riiiiiinnrlscd at Agm Ibis olncryatory Is also 
tho prlnclpil centre of niiper air rescarth work 
in Jndia q htre Is a selsmological station 
ntl idled to this observatory 

Colaba and Alibng Observalones — These 
olistryaforh 8 specialise In the study of 
geophysics, particularly terrestrial magnetism 
nnd sUstiioIogy’, and In aiidltlon carry on tlie 
duties of a first tlass yveather observatory They 
(jiko star or sun ohscry atlons for the determina- 
tion ot time and arc responsible for the time-hall 
scry ice at tho ilonihny HarJwur and the rating 
of chronoinctcrB belonging to the iloyal Indian 
Marine and Roy al Navy 
Kadaibonnl — Tho Observatory at Kodal- 
knnnl specialises in tho study of the physics of 
tho sun, and is specially equipped for spectro- 
scopic observations and research This observa- 
tory also undertakes the duties of a first class 
weather observatory and a selsraologiiml station 


* Tho netunl numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class, 29 each fourth 
and fifth class A first class yveather ohsery'ntory la furnished yvlth autOOTapldc Instruments for 
continuously recording pressure, tcmjierntnre, Immldlty, wind direction ond velocity nnd 
rainfall, In addition to Instruments rend by tye At a second class weather observatory obserya- 
tlons are taken two or tlirco times dally nnd are telegraphed to one or more forecasting 
centres A third class observatory takes readings ( 0 ) dally at 8 hours aud sends the data 
by telegram to one or more forccastbig centres or (6) twice dally at 10 hoursjuffi 10 hours, but 
does not telegrapli A fourth class observatory' records observations (n), rature, wind 

and rainfall or ((,) of temperature and rainfall only, while a fifth ,, records 

nnd telegraphs only rainfall amounts , 
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of the Portuguese ohromolers, 
the phenomenon and its name 
were unknown in Portugal 
“ Gon5alves Viana (in 
Palestras Filologicas) has 
pointed out most clearly that, 
phonetically or morphologi- 
cally, neither maoee nor 
mascaiet could be converted 
into macareu, and he came to 
the conclusion that “ the three 
vocables, mascaret, macree, and 
macaieu are independent of 
each other, and that their 
formal and phonic coinci- 
dences are merely fortuitous ’ 
“I am almost convinced, 
however, that the French 
changed the Port macaim, 
first, into the form macree, 
and, afterwards, into the more 
cultured mascaret, in the same 
way as they changed the 
Portuguese pateca [q v ) into 
pasteque , mordexim {q v) 
into mort-de-cliien , btcho do 
mar {qv) into hiche-de-mer , 
pail de dginla (see aguila) into 
hois d'’atgh Jancigny ^ would 


' [“The mouth (of tho Setnng, in 
Bnrmn) m ob-itructed b\ banks of 
Pimd nnd the maqueric (bore) is so 
terrible that the navigation of this 
rnir m wholK impossible for largo 
"hip- and ditlieult for smaller ones ” 


not have used in 1864 maque- 
rte, if the other forms had 
been weU-known in his time 

“ The explanation that I 
would offer with regard to this 
term is that the people of 
Cambay might have told the 
Portuguese, eager to know 
the cause of this strange 
happening, that it was due to 
the maharo (the vulgar form 
in Gujarat) who came to 
devour ships and men, for 
in popular tales similar per- 
formances are ascribed to the 
monster ” 

Though the name, in the 
vernacular form maqar, is 
given to the oiocodile, the 
Makara, the fabulous sea- 
serpent, the vehicle of Varuna, 
the god of the ocean, is 
represented in sculpture with 
the head and forelegs of an 
antelope, and the body and 
tail of a fish If the forelegs 
of the antelope are intended 
to connote speed, and the tail 
of the fish the marine charac- 
ter of the monster, might not 
the bore, the special feature 
of which IS the rapidity of its 
approach, have appropriately 

Jnncigny. Indo Ohtnc, p S'l'i, m 
Olossano ] 
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cantonment and ■nlll be transferred to Brlgb 
Koad civil aerodrome, ■when buildings arc 
provided there Mcanu bile a first class -(vcalher 
observatorv and pilot balloon station have been 
started at Drigh Road The veather observa- 
tories In Persia and Arabia and along the Mekran 
coast are under the charge of the Meteorologist 
at Karachi 

On the newly -opened Karacld Delhi air route, 
the Karachi forecast centre Is responsible for 
weather reports and forecasts between Karachi 
and Jodhpur 

Delhi — A forecast rj^ntre has recently 
been opened at Delhi and will be spcclallv 
rcsnonslble for the supph of weather reports 
and forecasts to aviators between Jodhpur 
and Allahabad or Gaya A pillot balloon and 
flr«t class weather observatorv Is attached to 
this office 

Calcutta, — In connection with the Delhi 
Calcutta and Calcutta- Rangoon air routes, 
proposals hav e ocen made to evtend the c'cGtIng 
duties of this centre It will become respon'lbb 
for weather reports and forecasts to aviators 
between Allahabad or Gay a and AKy ah 

Raagoon — Tlie establishment of a new 
forecast centre and first class obc'rvatorv at 
Rangoon under a trained ^lcteorolo^^'t lias been 
propO'Cd If sanctioned, It will become 
responsible for weather reports and forcca«ts 
to aviators between Akyab and Victoria Point 

Poona — The Poona office Is at prc«ent 
responsible for weather reports and forcca«<s to 
aviators on routes outside northtm India 

Invetligational Work — Iksldrc the routine 
dulleH cucll no losue of weather r< port* forcea'-ts 
and warnings of storms and h'avv rain th' 
Indian Metf orologicnl Department has under 
taken during tco nt vears a number of (nve tigi 
tlons In theoretical an'l iiractleal nut'orologv 
and other allied subjects tbe mo t lm[>ortanl 
among ttbemlsthe sludv ofttie free atnie^-j-lie r' 
ovi r the countrv hv meins of v irlous tv['s of 
billoon* The Agra ob-erv itorv and Its s|jt, 
station' the niimler of whleli has crovin rapldlv 
In th' la-t two or three vear- ami 1 - eivrr 50 a* 
pri 'lit ob=<r\e and re'ord whi'l vibMitus In 
I lie up)s r laver- eif tin ntnifiili'ri Tli, 'j 
dat i ir< not onlv of great i- i ‘ano In rour'i ' 
lion viith vvi itbi'foriia 1 ing aJi'i 'tejem jriilngi 
but Inv al-e, p-n\i<l 11 ) ml fe,' fei-'e-i’s ejl ^ 
s a-onal raSrifall V tin tlio-l of fo- ras'tng tin 1 
Vint'- ribifall In m-tlnm 1 'la f-om ' p,st{ 
air el at I G I'lng I'tvebijed and I alp a h ii’ 
tintatlM me in 111 d';a*ln''i‘ , 

SI a-iiriunnl' of j u ' t' ini- ^ ,f i ’•e a 1 . 
ImnitlKv up t'l b Ight- o' a' > I »,!’'• I 
nil 111' eii soim 'lii_ 1 a'l'r II ueaP'rli '-i - > > 1 
lit 1 b ' I v' 1 li . ria 0 at \ _■* , '1 ' 1 M 

a dliav,'. iMvl' n -•.'■I'l - a-'' \ 

I 1 1 1’ < I ‘ ll ’ t 'r "I ’ ‘'I'l i • 1 '1 

e,-(l r, ^ , ,1 j- f - 


censes to fall with bclglit but remain' eTinMant 
or increase with btigbl The ba-e of the 
stratOipbere Is about lit miles above sea kvel 
In the India latitudes It apiienrs that nlfboiigb 
the lowest temperature over tbe siirfare of tin 
earth occurs near the pole*, the lowest free air 
temperatures ocenr nt heights of about 12 mil's 
above the cejuatorlal regions, thus giving rbe 
to the apparently paradoxical tnibrn fliii the 
coldest air lies over the cejuator 

At the Poona e athcr Office menlern 1 iirn;n an 
theories of mtteorologv have been applletl tei 
the study of Indian weatlnr ehirfs The 
physleal aspects of weather were studleel and 
attempts were made to reeognbe ma-sen of air 
hav Ing dlllere nt hl^torle” and fdiv elenl prope rt b » 
Diagnosis of weather eliarfs l>y rueh mean" ha» 
been frequently succrs'ful and the new Id'a- 
have been found b'lpful In fejrecasflng und'* 
Indian condlllon- 

Otlnr srie ntifie nedlvill's of the Defarttn'iit 
consl'l in the se i'lnogr iptilc reiord-at arbii' 
centres magnelle worl at Allbal and Homlia 
and fcedar 1‘hy rlcs observation” nt llir Kodalknn il 
obs'rva'orv A exarefti) studv ha“ been mad' 
at Romliav of mlero L m” wbirh are belleve<l to 
be due to eea wa- es and app< ar to lurnl h earb 
Indication* of tb' exbtenee ofdl turb d we itper 
out at sea Other Infere tln_ exisrirnerifs eui 
ccopbv»lcaI siibjerts have b'in utibrlalen 
completed nt Eonibav In n e* nt v ear” Jb n r,'l\ 
the obeervafearv nt Keelallanal ha iitid rtileii 
tiie colleeilon of sjeeflrograms for th' I'etinnlr i 
tlon of the amount of oione In tl ' iij j* r nir b, 
means of a Dob on p sf* (-Irograf !i vld'h M 
been loaneil to tb' ohurvator 

Will a view to stlldv the ') Lin ard t d '' 
of ri'er’wi s|e fs the ledent I')' ll s'esTl -*1 ' h 
ahno I f VI rv y ear cause eon I J' ral I* b- e ' II' 
and proper! In no’th ea't JrJlaa"' ml' 
detalbel weather oh'ervillons In tl i* "'a " i* 
drawn up In l'>27 The e'r'i'i- rl tb - 

were wort ' d nut at f "b itia tin 1 f ’ ' e r | ; r 

preigre > slnee the legireif.-. of h • v, r v 
sjpeelai fxfs^dltbui was Trange ] t't ' ' " 

iifpr air rooditl'O' o er I,"igal o' • •' 

la t no- V e 'em 'a on 

It Ka-ael I r"arg t ' J n' to I r ' 

11' ’ud eif-[’"’al r . ’ e' ' ' ' 

eo'iieell'i I .th It * ' - 

Imi'^tir’ f-"'' — fe' t' U - ’ 

rrne-l-„ o' ab h , "'a* ' 

J'li d ef *» a ! Il f —a ’ * 

al- !r ' f ' • I t'l I ' ' r* 

|i - I - t'-l'-;- 

t' n, • d ee 'i a I ’ 1 - ' 

a ria _i 'I ’ e ' ' t' 

J „ t ^ _ , I ^ ' 

* 7 
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andor {q v ) and ‘ palanquin, 
which terms are also to be 
found in the same language 
in addition to another viz , 
day a man 

“If Portuguese colonial 
history were to be examined 
it wdl be found that macJitra, as 
the name of a textde and of a 
species of litter, is very old in 
West Africa, where it is still 
in vogue in the vernacular 
languages in both these senses 
It IS, therefore, logical to 
conclude from this that the 
term was brought into India 
from Africa where it was 
applied to a litter different 
from the aiid-or 

Madura m West Africa is 
used in the sense of (1) ‘a 
litter,’ and (2) ' of a thick 
cotton-sheet woven in the 
country ’ ^ The latter, which 

1 [15G9 — “ AU of them generally go 
about clothed in cloths of cotton, not 
closolv wo\en ivhich I have seen 
made near Sena and which are called 
r^nchtrai — P Jlonclaio, in Jour Geo 
So' L\^h, 2nd ser, p 543, cit m 
Con'nbuird^-f etc , p 71 ] 

[ItiCVI — “The dress of the King 
(QuitP\e) and of the other men is a 
•bin pieee of cotton or silk cloth and 
anothor mu. h larger ot cotton which 
tb. Kafl.r. woa^e and which thej call 

^"7 /tra< ' Pr ^ 

lofio dos b’^ntO'* 


IS the earlier acceptation, 
gradually developed into the 
former, as the earliest means 
of transport was a piece of 
canvas, the two ends of which 
were tied to a pole In course 
of time, this crude kind of 
hammock-litter developed into 
the more comfortable machiUa 
or Anglo-Indian ‘ muncheel ’ 
Vieyra mentions machira and 
gives it the meaning of ‘ a 
sort of cloke or upper garment 
worn by the Caffres,’ presum- 
ably the same as the hand-spun 
textile mentioned above 
Whitworth says that 
‘ manchial ’ is a Portuguese 
corruption of Hmdust manzxl, 
which he describes thus 
“ A stage, a station , thence 
the Goanese word manchtal, 
a litter Also a house, a 
palace ” This is an instance 
of the perils attendant on 
discovering etymologies by 
paying more regard to the 
sound or form of words rather 
than to what is known to-day 
as ‘ semantics,’ the study of the 
meanings of words ] 

IMadeira (wood, timber) 
Konk mader , vern terms 

Ethiopia Oriental, I, p S2, m Contribui- 
rdcs ] 
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The word is derived from 
the Malayal mannaUdn, fern 
mamiadi It is used in Asio- 
Portuguese There is a place 
in Macau which is called 
Tanque dos Jlai7ialos (‘ The 
Washermen’s Tank ’) 

[The Portuguese carried 
the name niainato to Ceylon 
and applied it to the washer- 
men there, so that Pieris 
{Ceylon, I, p 5 13) says The 
word mainalo is used among 
the Washer caste even in 
remote villages of the seven 
Korales, as a proper name ” 
Mainel (hand rail of stairs) 
Konk mdynel — ^ Sund panel 
Rigg believes that panel is 
the Dutch paneel, ‘ panel,’ 
but the meaning of the word 
IS very different 

Major (major , an army 
officer) Konk major, indn- 
}or — Tel mayoru Brown 
derives it from French 

Mala (in the sense of ‘ a 
bag ) Konk mdl (1 us ) , 

[“ The Menates will bring you your 
“hirt nnd a pair of drawers, very white 
and cleaned with soap for two bousu 
ruque^^” Id p 72. Gray derives 
menatr, from the Malayal maiiidaii, 
a washi rman ] 

i.undert mentions the form iimiiat/i 
"ith the meaning ‘foreicn washerman ’ 


vern terms poteih, hoLsefn — * 
Smh malla , vern terms pas- 
umbiya, hurapasiya, madis- 
salaya — Tet mala 

Malcriado (uncivil, badly 
educated) Konk malLrydd , 
vern term amaryadt, vdij- 
tolo — Tet, Gal mallnddxi , 
vern term Sin kabSbil 

Maldigao (curse, maledic- 
tion) Konk mdldisdihv , 
vern terms iap, dirdp — Beng 
maldisdn — Mai maldt^aon 
(Haex) — Tet Gal maldisd, 
malisd 

Mal-ensinado (rude, badlv 
brought up) Mai mal enstna- 
do (Haex) ^ 

] Malhado or Molhado 
(‘ an article in the Anglo- 
Indian menu ’) Anglo-Ind 
maladoo or manadoo, “ cold 
meat such as chicken or 
mutton, cut into slices or 
pounded up and re-cooked m 
batter ” See Hobson-Jobson, 
s V maladoo | 

[Pi of S H Hodivala {Notes 
on Hobson-Jobson) suggests 
that it is not necessary to go 


1^ “ He became so everbearing, ntnl- 
ensinado, and free, that there were 
few persons with whom he hod no 
quarrels ” Francisco Vaz de Almado, 
m Hist tragico mar\t , iv, p I'l 
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MANCHUA 


MANDADOR 


The original of the Port 
word IS the Tam -Malayal 

number of manchoues of lords On 
board of these is excellent music of 
comets a-bouqum, hautbois, and 
other instruments , all the great lords 
have the same ” Pyrard de Laval, 
Hak Soc , Vol II, p 90 ] 

[“ Manchooas or small vesseUs of 
recreation, used by the PortugaUs 
here (Macao), as allsoe att Goa, pretty 
handsome things resembling little 
Fngatts, Many curiously carved, 
guilded and pamted, with httle beake 
heads ” Mundy, Travels, Hak Soc , 
Vol HI, pt 1 , p 205 There is an 
illustration of the ‘ manchoa ’ on PI 
XII in the book ] 

[1686 — “We sent out y® R* Hon. 
curable Companys Munchua to craise 
after those shipps ” Forrest, Selec 
tions. Home Senes, Vol I, p 164 ] 

[“ Entnng with us into one of those 
boats which they called Maneive, 
going with twenty, or four and 
twenty. Oars, onely, diffenng from 
the Almadies in that the Maneive 
hai e a large cover’d room in the poop, 
SOI er’d from the banks of rowers, and 
are greater than the Almadies, which 
haie no such room, we pass’d out of 
the Port ’’ Pietro della Valle, Travels, 
Hak Soc , Vol II, p 211 Manene 
appears to bo a misprint for manccive 
On p 217, the same lessel is called 
manclna and both forms are used 
for ' manchua ’ ] 

[ ‘ 1 commanded the Shibbnrs and 
Mancliuas to kcepe a httle a head 
of mo ’’ Hedges, Diary, Hak Soc , 
\ ol II, clxvxii \n Hobson-Joh^on'^ 

["Boat (machwds) hire per day, 
from lOff to IGs *’ (in Bombay), 


man'ji The Portuguese ear- 
ned the word with them to 
different parts of Asia, and 
also used it of vessels other 
than those used in the Malahar 
trade At Goa, for instance, 
it was used to designate a 
gondola, rowed however, and 
not pushed 

Sir Richard Temple m a 
note on the passage from 
Mundy quoted below says 
“ The term manchua has ap- 
parently been transferred to 
the Par East by the Portu- 
guese to represent the Canto- 
nese term, man-slmn, a sea- 
going trading vessel ” 

Yule also lists muchwa in 
Hobson-Johson, and assigns it 
to Marathi machwa, Hmdust 
machua, machioa, and gives 
it the meaning of ‘ a kind of 
boat or barge in use about 
Bombay ’ There can scarcely 
be any doubt that etymolo- 
gically manchua and niuchua 
are the same words and have 
a common origin ] 

Mandador (one who com- 
mands) Jilal , Jav , Mad 
manddr, mandur, head of a 
body of artizans, overseer, 

Hunter, The Imperial Gazetteer, IHII* 
p 208 ] 
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two vein ind In (he eccond veir extended to 
part? of the C<ntnl ind United Provinces nnd 
to a smill (net In the Punjab Thetotil nrcij 
affected W 11 257,000 square rallo and the popu- 
lation 5'^, 500,000 ^\amed by the eice«Kc 
erp'ndllurt' In Boharand aetu'ted by the desire 
to «^cnrc ceonomj the Goaemment relief pro 
cramme wao not entlrclv sucres«ful Thoexces" 
mortality In this famine Is said to have been 
5,250,000 In Brit Ich territory alone Throuch- 
out British India 700,000,000 units avercrelleaed 
at a cost of B-s 8i erores Cliarltablo contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
acprccatcd Bs St laUhs 

The Fnmlnc Codes 

The exp’rlenees of this famine showed the 
neo's-itvof placlnp relief on an orcanlsed basis ' 
The first preal Famine Commission which sat 
nnd r tin presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later exp''rirnce, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-rlay They recommend- 
ed (l)*hat employment should be placn on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wape guftl | 
"lent for support, on the condition of perfoTn ' 
inc a suitable task , nnd (2) that pratnltons re- 
lief should be plven In their vlllapes or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private apcncy, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It They advised 
that the land owning classes should bo assisted 1 
by tOK and b> general suspensions of revenue 
In pr ion to the crop failure Insendingal 
' to the provincial povemments, , 
"tit of India laid down ns the 
"f their policy that the famine; 
amount sufllclcnt to maln- 
circurastanccs Whilst 
to save Ilf* not 
bouring 


India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It was 
marked by fcvcral distinctive features The 
rainfall otcr the whole of India was In extreme 
detect, being cleacn Inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain There was In consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a tcnible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supply was deficient, 
and bronpht a crop of dlfflcultlcs In Its train 
Then dlstriets like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lltv was thought to be himine Immune, were 
aOected , the people here being softened by 
prospc'Ity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life A very large area In the ludlan 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In theJr train For these reasons 
relief bad to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
wore supported by the State, Bs. 10 erores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Bs 15 erores The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of tlie duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saalng human life Aided 
bv loans to the extent of Bs 3i erores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that In British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera and the devastating epidemlo of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonneU This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
d down certain modified lines ITie cardinal 
'lire of their policy was moral strate^ 
ding out that If the people were assisted 
start they would help themselves, whilst 
condition were allowed to deteriorate 
Jed on a declining scale, they placed 
'cfront jjf their programme the neces- 
pultlng heart Into the people ’’ The 
suggested for this purpose was the 
liberal distribution of tnccavl loans, 
spcnslon of revenue, and a policy 
oldness, starting from the prepa* 
sge and expansive plan of relief 
■y liberal preparations, constant 
a full enlistment of non-ofllclal 
c scale was revised the mi 
s abolished In the case of able- 
paymenta by results were 
proposals were made 


•dent system 

t of India are now In posset- 
e machinery to combat the 
iiu In ordinary times Govern- 
informed of the meteorological 
I the state of the crops , pro- 
suitable relief works are kept up 
IP country Is mapiied Into relief 
ivcs ol tools and plant are stocked 
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MANGA 


by the Portuguese, and like i 
the Indian caste, erroneously 
supposed to be a native term 
From Portuguese, mandar, 
to hold authority, command, 
govern, etc ” Wedgwood is 
right in saying that the word 
was first made known by the 
Portuguese, but wrong in his 
etymology which he corrected 
m later editions The Portu- 
guese chroniclers do not em- 
ploy the word with reference 
to ministers of state in India, 
but to official dignitaries in 
China, Malasia, and Annam ] 

^ Mandil (coarse cloth, 
apron). Mai mandtl (1 us).^ 
Perhaps i eceived directly 
from Arabic 

\j\Iandjl in Arabic is the 
Arab’s head-dress , from this 
it came to acquire the mean- 
ing of ‘ a cap’ ] 
hlanga [Mangxfei a %ndica) 
Aiiglo-Ind mango — Indo-Fr 
mangxie, mangmei — Malag 
manga — | Chin mdnq-koo^ 1 

1 “A mandil •\or\ finelj wo\en, a 
quilted coat of silk, with breeches to 
match ” Castanhoda, II, eh 13 
- “ Some arc called jacas (jack- 
fruit). others mangas, and others 
a_ain Ggs ” Costanheda, I, ch 10 
'• Betel, nrcca, jack fruit, green 
t-inccr, oranges, limes, figs, coir. 


The etymon of the word 
IS the Tamil mdnhdxj, which is, 
properly speaking, the name 
of the fruit when green, which 
when ripe is called mam- 
palam Both the words have 
been introduced into Malay 
manga m Malacca, Singapore, 
and Sunda, and memplam in 
Penang, Achem, and Batta 

In Konkani, mangdd is ‘ a 
conserve made from man- 
goes ’ 

[Crooke in Hohson-Johson 
quotes W W Skeat’s opi- 
nion “ The modern stand- 
ard Malay word is mang- 
ga, from which the Port form 
was probably taken ” But 
Malayal has manga, and it is 
more probable that the 
Portuguese who borrowed so 
many words from the Malabar 
country, with which they first 
came into contact, carried the 
word to Malacca and gave it to 
Malay Yule very properlv 
says “ The word has some- 
times been supposed to be 

manguas, citrons ” Simito Botelbo, 
P 4S 

*' The clo\ e trees always take a 
j ear’s rest just as the olive trees do in 
our Europe, and the manguelras 
(‘mango trees ’) do m India" Diogo 
t do Couto, Dec IV, mi, 9 
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tvro vcir: and In llio creond year extended to 
partF of tlie Central and United Province? and 1 
to a ?mall tract In the Pnnjab The total area, 
aficeted waa 257,000 pquare mllri! and the popu- 
lation 5^,500,000 5\nmed h> the cicesalvc 
expenditure In Beharand aettfted by the desire 
to aecntc cconoma the Goaemment relief pro- 
eramme avaa not cntlrelv snceeaofnl Thceictp? 
mortality In IIiIf famine If paid to have been 

5.250.000 In British terrltorv alone Thronch-' 
out Britlph India 700,000.000 nnlt« wererellcaed 
at a coat of 11= 8} crores Cliarltablc contrl 
b'ltlon* from Great Britain and the ColonlcF 
affprepated B» fit lath? 

The Famine Codes 

Tile cxp'rl'-nees of this famine showed the 
neces-ltvof placlnp relief on an orPanBed basis 
The flr^t pr> at Famine Commission which sat' 
tind r till presidency of Sir Tllchard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to rrcet later experience, form the ba»|p of the 
famine relief system to dav They recommend- 
ed (l)that cmpIo>’ment should be Risen on the 
relief worV s to the able-bodied, at a wape buID- 
'•icnt for support, on the condition of perform 
Inc a snltabh task , and (2) that pratultous re- ' 
llcf Fhnnid tie piven In their vlllapes or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private apency, except where that was 
nnequal to the demands upon It They advised 
that the land ownlnp classes should be assisted 1 
by loans, and by pencral suspensions of revenue 1 
in proportion to the crop failure In scndlnca t 
Famine Code to the provincial povemraents, , 
the Government of India laid down ns the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine J 
wape " Is the lowest amount sufUclent to main- 
tain health under ghen circumstances UTillst' 
the duty of Government B to save life. It B not j 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort" Provincial, 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the. 
famine of 1896-07 In that 307,000 square 1 
miles were aflected, with a population of( 

69.500.000 The numbers relieved exceeded 1 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress The I 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7} crores, revenue] 
was remitted to the extent of Its IJ crore, 
and loans given aggregating Its IJ crore The' 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs IJ ' 
crore, of which Rs IJ crore was subscribed I 
In the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality In British India was estimated nt| 

760.000 Trie experiences of this famine were, 
examined by a Commission under Sir James' 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it In severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened 

The Famine of 1899-1900 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000 In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
HIssar district of the Punjab farnlne was acute 
It was Intense In Rajputana, Baroda, Central 


India, Hyderabad and Kathlawat It was 
marked by tevcral distinctive features The 
rainfall over the whole of India was In extreme 
defect, being eleven Inches below the mean 
In Several localities there was practically no 
rain There was In consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supplv was deflclent, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in Its train 
Then dBtrIcts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many vears that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected , the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages. In the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwarls swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs 15 crores The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
bv loans to the extent of Rs 3J crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration Into line with that In British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Inelgnlflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony AfacDonnell This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy 
Pointing out that If the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whUst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
It proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity 0 / " putting heart Into the people " The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offlclal 
help The wage scale was revised , the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished In the case of able- 
bodied workers , payments by results were 
recommended , and proposals were made 
for saving cattle 

The modern system 

The Government of India are now In posset- 
slon of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kwpt Informed of the meteorological 
condition'’ and the state of the crops , pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
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were the most celebrated , that 
those of Gujarat were also very 
good, especially some called 
‘ Gujaratas which, though not 
largo, had very fine fragrance 
and taste and a very small 
stone , that those of Balaghat 
were both large and tooth- 
some, the author having seen 
two that weighed four pounds 
and a half (Markham, p 286 
incorrectly says ‘ two pounds 
and a half ’) , and that those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca 
were also good From this it 
would follow that the mango 
in Goa must have been 
brought to a state of perfec- 
tion during the hundred years 
which followed the publication 
of the Colloquies Da Orta 
himself had a celebrated 
mango-tree in his island of 
Bombay which used to yield 

best ^cTiars to provoke an Appetite, 
when Ripe, the Apples o£ Hispendes 
nro but Fables to them, for Taste, 
the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
tall short ” Fryer, East India, Hak 
•^oc , Vol IT, p 84 ] 

[‘‘The Goa mango is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the 
Taste of an^ m the world, and, I may 
add, the wholesomost and best 
tasted of anj Fruit in the World ” 
A Hamilton, A Eew Account etc , 
(1T:7), Vol I, p 2CC ] 


two crops, one in December, 
and the other at the end of 
May He admits that though 
the second crop surpassed the 
earlier in fragrance and taste, 
the later was just as remark- 
able for coming out of season 
(Coll XXXIV) Sir George 
Birdwood, writing to the 
Bombay Satuiday Revieio, 
28th July, 1886, refers to a 
similar phenomenon in the 
case of a mango-tree which 
belonged to one Mr Hough, 
in Colaba, Bombay ] 

Mangafao (mockery, 

scoffing) Konk inangdsdThv , 
vern terms hhehaddih, mas- 
haryd — Tet mangasd 

[Mangas de veludo (lit 
‘ velvet-sleeves ’ , the name 
given to a kind of sea-mews 
found near the Cape of Good 
Hope) Anglo-Ind Mangas 
de velludo, Manga Voluchoes, 
Mangajaleudos (obs ) * 


1 [" Mangus de valeudo, a kind 
of sea mews, being white all over the 
bodies and having black wings 
Mandelso, Voyages and Travels, E T , 
(16G9), p 248 ] 

[“The Manga Voluchoes, another 
Sea Fowl that keeps thereabouts 
Oiington, A Voyage to Surat, 0 U P . 
P 270] 

[“ Gaining upon the East with a slow 
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Mangugo, mangusto {Her- 
pestes mungos, Blanford , 
‘ichneumon’) Auglo-Ind 
m'lingoose — Indo-Fr man- 

goiiste ^ 

From the Marathi-Konkani 
muvgus or rmingas, Sansk 
angusha [Yule derives it from 
Telugu, manglsu, or mxmgisa , 
Crooke says that Platts very 
doubtfully derives it from 
Sansk. maJcshu, ‘ moving quick- 
ly ’ In Ar it IS hint^ 'arns, 
‘ daughter of the bridegroom,’ 
m Egypt Utt or latt Farafin, 
‘Pharaoh’s oat’ (Burton, 
Ar Nights, II, 369) ] 

[Da Orta (Col XLII, ed 
Markham, p 336) describes 
unmistakably the Indian mun- 
goose, but does not give it 
that name, but calls it quit or 
qnnpele From this it must 
be concluded either that 
manguso or mongus had not 


1 " There is a kind of vermin which 
they call mongus, creatures some 
what different from the ferrets ’■ 
Joilo Ribeiro, Falaltdade hisl , Bk 
I, ch \\ 

“ Its Telugu name is manghu, from 
which 13 don\cd mongus (as JoSo 
Uibeiro wntes it), and the mungoose 
of Vnglo India, the mangousle of the 
French, and other forms ” Condo de 
FicnUio, Col ihi,[p ISS ] 


then acquired much currency 
in the Konkan, or that the 
creature had been first 
described or pointed out to 
the naturalist by one who had 
known it in the Tamil country, 
and who, therefore, gave it 
the names it has in that 
language “Kin, klnpillei, 
the Tamil name of the 
mongoose,” says Prof H 
Ebrn (Lmsohoten, Hak Soo , 
Vol II, p 104, n ) Da Orta 
refers to the mungoose in con- 
nection with his interesting dis- 
sertation on Pao de Cobra, or 
‘ Snakewood ’ This is what he 
says ‘ ‘ In the island of Ceylon, 
where there are many good 
fruits, forests, and beasts for 
the chase, there are yet many 
of those serpents vulgarly 
called cobras de capello..-- 
Against these God has given 
this Pao de Cobra It is found 
to be good against snake bites 
because in that island there 
are small beasts like ferrets 
which they call quit Others 
call them quirpele They often 
fight with these serpents 
When one of them knows that 
it must fight with them, or 
fears that it may have to, it 
bites oS a piece of this root 
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India promIseB to be one of the leading coon- power, of which only some 285,000 h p la snp 
ties of > the world in regard to the development plied by electricity from steam, oU or water 
of hjdro-electrlc power and great strides in this the water power so far actually In sight amounts 
direction have already been made India not to IJ million hoisc-power, hut this excludes 
onlv specially lends Itself to projects of the practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
Etnd, hut peremptorily demands them Cheap sent unInvestIgated Thus the minimum flow of 
motive power Is one of the secrets of successful the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
Industrial development and the favourable Is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
initial conditions caused by the war, the three mllUon horse-power for every thousand 
enthusiasm forlndustrlal development which has feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
and the special attention which the circum- parts Some doubt is expressed as to the 
stances of the war have compelled Government estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
to direct towards the sclcntlflc utilisation Irrawaddy and Chlndwln rivets, given in the 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid report of the London Conjoint ^ard of Sclcn- 
growth of Industrial enterprise In a'l parts of tifle Studies 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 

process, for which sound foundations had been The Report points out that the Bombav 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly under way Presidency holds a unique position owing to It* 
India Is severely handicapped compared with great existing and projected schemes at 
other lands as regards the generation of power Ixmavla, the Andhra Valley, the Klla Mnia and 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil These the Ro^a Valley and hM the still greater 
commodities are all dlfBcult to obtain, and advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
costly In India except In a few favoured areas Its resources 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 

In Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost uf Bombay Hydro-Electric Works 
transport Is heavy Water power and Its . 

transmission by electncltj offer, on the other , JJie greatest water-power undertake gs In 
hand^ Immense possibilities, both as regards india — and In some respects tbe greatest In the 
the quantity available and the cheapness at ^rld — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
which the powercan be rendered. In all parts recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
of India undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 

In the city of Bombay Bomhayls after London 
Water power schemes, pure and simple, are tbu most popnlons city In the British Empire 
generally difficult In India, because the power and It Is the largest manufacturing town In Asia 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall Is only ff® cotton mills and other factories use over 
during a snoall portion of the year Perennial 100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year vntll a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
are practically non-existent In India Water, provided by steam, generated by coal co^g 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry from a distance — mostly Bengal The Tata 
season Favourable sites for this exist In many Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions pUshed fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the made by India In the history of Its Industrial 
progress already made In utilising such op- development It was the product of the fertile 
portunltles by the electrical transmission of brain of Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
power aflords hlgb encouragement for tbc known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
future Further, hydro-electric schemes can Beneratlon ago The exceptional position of 
frequently be associated with Important I n*ga- the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet frtOT 
tion projecL* the water being first usid to sea-levcl which a very short distance of the 
drive the truolnes at the generating stations' Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as It sweeps 
and then alstribnted over the fields to land, to break into torrential rain at the 

mountain passes was taken fnl' advantage of 
The Industrial Commission emphasized the und the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
necessity for a Hjdrographic Survey of Inia magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
On this recommendation the Government heavy rainfall In Jfr Qostling pressed the 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr G T scheme on the attention of Mr Jamsetjl Tata 
Barlow, C J E , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation tor years, and with perseverance collected data 
Branch, United I^vinces, to undertake the which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
work, associating with him Mr J W Meares, Industries In India He summoned the aid of 
MJ C E , Electrical Adviser to the Government experts from England to Investigate the plan 
of India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares The scheme was fully considered for six long 
Issued a preliminary report In September, 1919, years Meanwhile both Mr J N Tata and 31r 
summarising the present state of knowledge of David Gostling parsed away, but the sons of the 
the problem In India and outlining a programme former continued the work of their father and 
of Investigation to he undertaken in the conrse on !Mr Gostllng’s death, Mr R B Joyner's 
of the Inquiry Mr Meares showed that Industries aid was sought to work out the Hj-drauHe 
In India now absorb over a million horse side ol the undertaking 
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are equally unfounded. Their 
secret of success, even when 
they handle cobras whose 
fangs have not been removed, 
appears to consist in their 
energetic decisiveness of 
manner and m the rapidity 
of their movements which 
completely dominate the 
reptile That their pretences 
to immunity are hollow is 
proved by numerous reported 
instances of snake charmers 
succumbing very quickly to 
the bite of a cobra, especially 
when, trusting to their own 
devices, they will not avail 
themselves of scientific re- 
medies 

What are the * snakewoods ’ 
to which da Orta refers ^ One 
of these, which he says is 
called in Ceylon i annelid , has 
been definitely identified with 
the Ranwolfia serpentina^ 
Benth , and Fiealho believes 
that it IS the chalrdhi men- 
tioned in Amaralo6a as one of 
the herbs used as an antidote 
bv the nalula or the mungoose 
The others are supposed to be 
the Strychnos cohih ina, Linn , 
and the Hemidesmiis indicus, 
B Brown, or Asclepms pseu- 
dn'^arca, Roxb ] 


Manha (bad habit, distem- 
per) Konk mdnz , vern terms 
JcJiSd, avgun — Tet. manha , 
vern term haha-Jcaha 

Manilha (a term used m a 
game of cards , seven points of 
a suit) Konk mdmlh — Mao , 
Bug manila. 

Manilha (bracelet) Anglo- 
Ind. [inoneloes, bracelets,] 
mamlla-man, ‘ an itinerant 
dealer in gems ’ 

Yule and Burnell say that 
manilla-man, in this sense, is a 
hybrid from Telugu maneld 
vadu and the English ‘ man ’ 
with a mixture of the Portu- 
guese manilha ^ But Brown 
derives manila-vdndlu from 
the geographical name 

1 " And Diogo d’ Azambuja sent the 
grain which had been seized to the 
factor that he might fetch lambef’ 
{' coarse stripped woollen cloths ’)> 
manilhas, basins and other things " 
Jofio de Barroa, Deo I in, 2 

[“ The Women (in Goa), both Wlnte 
and Black, are kept recluse, vailed 
abroad , within doors, the Richer of 
any Quality are hung with Jewels, 
and Rosaries of Gold and Silver many 
times double , Moneloes of Gold 
obout their Arms ” Frjer, East 
Indio, Hak. See , Voh II, p 27 ] 
[Jloneifoes is used by Ovington 
(O U P , p 294) and Moneela h% 

, Bowroy (Hnk Soo , p 6) for the citv 
' of Manila ] 
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nary Investigations for this scheme are still pro 
ceedmg The catchment area for the lake will be 
340 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,000 mllUon cubic feet, 
which will ho snfilclent to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for S 000 hours 
per year The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Bs 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme 

Mysore Installation 

The first hydro electric scheme undertaken 
In India or. Indeed, In the East, was that on the 
Elver Cauvery, In Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Slvasa- 
mudram. In 1902 The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore The first object with which the Instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar Those are 02 miles 
distant from Sivasamudramandforalongtlme 
this was the longest clectrleal power transmis- 
sion line In the world Current Is also sent to 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, where itls used for 
both Industrial and lighting purposes 

The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
tofel capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h p This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery afl'ords and, therefore 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new Installation elsewhere, to 
be operated In parallel with or separately from 
that at Slvasajnudram, has been recognised 
Two projects offer themselves The first 
would involve the use of the Blver Shlmsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the M'ekadntn 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Slvasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency The 
head of water available at Slvasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shlmsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 30,600 e h p At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs In rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22J feet bed 
would be necessary There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output ol 
4,000 e h p Future extensions yielding an 
addlllonal 8,000 h p could be made The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the work's since their Inception now 
characterises the manner In which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works In Kashmir 

A scheme of much Importance from Its 
sire, bnt more Interesting hecausc 
of the developments that may be expected 
from It than for the part which its 
enrrent supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, Is one Installed a few years ago 
bj the TTfig hml r Purbar, utilising the BIvcr 
Jhclum, near Baramnlla, which lies thlrty- 
fonr miles north-west of Srinagar The head 
works of the Jhelnm power installation arc 
situated siv and a half miles from the power 
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house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufflclent for the 

f eneration of 20,000 electrical horse power 
'our pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there Is an effective head of S95 feet 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k w , 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 600 r p m , and each unit is capable of taliig 
a 25 per cent overload, which the generator 
end la guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours The power house is of sufflclent 
capacity to allow of 16,000 k.w generating 
plant being Installed within It Tro trans- 
mlssionllnes run side by side as far as Baramnlla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles The Installation at Baramulla was 
oririnnily utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger Is now In operation 
The lighting of Baramnlla has been taken 
In band with satisfactory results and it Is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
Increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring np At Srinagar, theUne terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current Is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for beating The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
daring the ^st year a motor load of over 100 
k w has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people In the use of electric 
power and It has been entirely successful 

Becent Progress 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects In the Bombay Presidency the past 
few \cars have witnessed comparatively 
little progress In hydro-electrio works Cons, 
tructlon Is proceeding, however, on the Mandl 
Project in the Punjab, which will utUIre the 
water of the Bhl river for the generation of 
power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified The scheme 
has been formulated In three stages The first 
will develop 48,000 horse power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river , the second Involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output, whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power 
Only the first stage Is at present being cons- 
tructed Another Interesting project is the 
hydro electric grid scheme in the bolted Pro- 
vinces whicli will carrj electric power to a large 
mimbor of towns and villages and will, It Is 
anticipated, assist gicativ lathe development of 
rural areas 


A small plant was completed and put Into 
operation at Xalnl Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
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of Gompaiative Philology) and 
Dr Haupt {Die Sumertsch- 
alladische Sprache) attribute 
to the word mana an Accadian 
origin. Yule and Burnell 
observe that in any ease it was 
the Babylonian name for the 
eightieth part of a talent, 
whence it passed, with other 
Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the 
ancient world Egyptian men 
or mna, Coptic emna or amna, 
Hebrew maneh, Greek mna, 
Roman mma , and through 
the medium of the Arabs, 
Spamsh-Portuguese almena, 
old French almene,^ [for a 
weight of about 20 lbs (Marcel 
Devic)] 

The authois of Hobson- 
Jobson also say “The intro- 
duction of the word into India 
may have occuired during the 
extensive commerce of the 
Arabs with that country during 
the Sth and 9th centuries , 
possibly at an earlier date ” 

In the Eigveda (VIII, 67, 2) 
there appears the word mand, 

1 Cundido do Figueiredo defines 
alintna ns " Indian weight equivalent 
npproximntelj to one kilogramme,” 
and gi\es ns its source word the 
\rnbic a! mtna 


MlO 

which has given rise to heated 
discussion among orientahsts 
Is it a genuine Aryan word or 
of Semitic origin * What is 
its true meaning ^ ^ 

Fran 90 is Lenormant and 
some other writers regard the 
terms as identical, and adduce 
this fact, among other argu- 
ments, in proof of the very- 
ancient relations that must 
have existed between India 
and Babylon, and also to point 
out traces of Babylonian in- 
fluence on the Vedic poems,® 
Max Muller {India, What 
can it teach us ?) and other 
Sanskntists deny the Baby- 
lonian origin and the influence 
of the Semitic civilization 
upon ancient India, but there 
18 no unanimity m their 
interpretation of the word 
[The recent excavations at 
Harappa in the Punjab and 
Mohenjo-Daro in Sindh have 
revealed the existence of an 
Indus Valley civilisation and 
culture which shows close 


1 il/ana is neither to be confounded 
with mana quoted above, nor with its 
homonym in the Bigvtda, which 
signifies ‘zeal, ardour, anger, envy 

2 See CnstdvSo Pinto, 
Prthtstonca 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field ol the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Keforms of 1019 Is 
that of local government This Is ono of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed On the whole, the progress 
of local government In India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won In the Presidency towns, 
and partlcularlyby the Municipality of Bombay 
The dIfilcuItIcB In the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
— the devolution of authority from the Go\ cm 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were Insignificant and the financial 
support was small There are howeser many 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussll 
are stirring 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entitles — tahslls, sub dlvl«Ions, and districts 

“The typical Indian village has Us central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting Iho Inhabitants of 
BUcha village pass their llfoln the midstof these 
simple surroundings, welded togetherfn a little 
community with Its own organisation and govern 
ment, whicli differ In character In the various 
types of villages. Its body of detailed customarv 
rules and Its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should bo noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e g , In the greater 
part of ylssam. In 1 asicrn Bengal, and on the 
u est const of the Jfadros Presidcnca , the a Hinge 
ns here described docs not evist, the people Ihing 
In Bmall collections of hous( « or In separate 
homesteads,'’ — (OaieUeer of Indict ) 

The villages above described fill under two 
main classes, viz — 

Types of Vfllnges — " (1) The 'Bovcrally ’ or 
ralyatwarl village which Is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the rownue is 
assessed on Individual cultlmtors There Is 
no Joint rcsponsibllltj among the vlllagirs, 
though some of the non-cult Irated lands maj 
bo set apart for a common purpose, eudi a' gror 
Ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plougli only with the permission of the Bcamuc 
nnthorltlcs,nnd on paiment ofnssc'smcnt Ihc 
village government acstsln a licndltan hrad- 
man, known bj an old acmacular name, such 
as jHitelot Tcddi, who Is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Goitmmfnt 
rcaenue Be rt'pn’senfs th' primitive hradshlp 
of the tribe or elau bv whleh the alllagi iias 
oricinalh settled ’’ I 

“{2) The Joint or landlord village, the tap-, 
prcinlcnt In the United Province", the Punjab 
and the ProetUr Provlnee Hen ttm naiiu* ' 
wis fomierh assess d on tie aillar ns a wl cd< , 


Its Incidence being distributed bv the body ol 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
colfcctlvc responsibility still, as a rule, remains 
The village sltelsoivned by the proprirtary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land Is allotted 
to the village, and, If wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned among the shareholders The village 
government was originally by the punchaj/et or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in Its 
dealings with the local authorities, but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, 03 compared 
with that which obtains In a raljatwarl village 
Is evidenced by the title of Its holder, which Is 
generally lamlardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English woid ‘number ' Itls thlsta pc 
of village to which the well-known description 
In Sir H Maine’s Village Commntiilien Is alone 
applicable, and here the eo-proprlctors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bull of the 
vDlage population as tenants of labourers under 
them " 

Vlllngc Autonomy — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and tlulr 
local representatives did not, ns a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, hut 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order ITilc autonomy Ins non dP 
appeared owing to tlio cstabllthmrnt ol local, 
civil and criminal courts, fhc present n Viniie 
and police organisation, Ihc Incnase of rom- 
munlcatlons, the growdli of Individualpm, and 
Ihc operation of theludlvldinlraiyofieon "V-'t'-ra, 
which Is extending rviii In fh> north of India 
N'cvcrtheless, the village remains tlw first unit 
ol administration, the principal vlllag’ fnne 
tionarles — the headman, the accountant and 
the village watdiman — are larg ly u(lll=fd and 
paid by Governirent, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village fi cling and Inten ‘I- 

Punchnyefs — For some years ilwre was 
an active propaganda In favour of r vlv/ng (Iw 
village couneil tribunal, or Punelai-'t a ,d the 
D.’centraIIsaf Ion Commission of loeihri"'!' the 
following special recommendations — 

“ yviille, therefore, wc d-sln th" dev larw^rt 
of a punchaij'l Ey-.fem, and coasid'r ticit the 
objections urged fbeiafo are far fro"! Ir" r 
mountable we rocognpe tliat st ej, ^ ,v -e-i 
can only be graduallv andteifativ I ar[” 1 
and that It 1« Irnpo ’ll 1 to s’ “ —i- ' ih/ i 
and defiille m<thnj of g-o-rdir I' !hi ). 
that a commf nernw if ‘•I iolII P r-al 1 g r 
certain limit" d f«av’i">(o /’i -e’"- i- f.-) 
villag s In whith rlrea I ’•'ari s ar< i-'c • f v r 
abl" bv r ason of hamo- n I’v r-'t alit* I 
Cl nee, and fn: do-i frn 1 Ir » -calf ' 7 

I powur inlciit I Irrr ’ e i > i i. 

, warrant, andvjt}i»e-.< i r,I’~i' 
tasler to 'I,lv t' ST ‘ 1 r ' - v - 

' Si eh a I -!i it' I ’ t i * 1 i ' - - j 

yiar , r. 11 r 7 If' gr a' -a - - i . 
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English made maune, and so 
probably by the influence of 
the old English word maund, 
“ a kind of great Basket or 
Hamper, containing eight 
Bales, or two Eats,” the 
modern word was derived 
Mao in Portuguese means 
‘ hand ’ and some of the older 
travellers like Linschoten, 
misled by this meaning of mao, 
rendered it as equivalent to 
‘ hand ’ The values of the 
‘ maund ’ as weight vary great- 
ly in different parts of the 
country The standard maund 
m British India is 40 sere, 
each sei being equal to 80 
tolas or rupee-weights See 
Hobson- Jobson ] 

I MAquina (machine) 
Konk main , vern term 
yantr — Turk mdhina | 

Marca (mark, stamp) 
Konk mark (1 us), vern 
terms LJiun, kun'i, cJuhneAi, 
yiiidnem, sopo — L -Hindust 
maria — ]\Ial , Tet mdrka — 
^ Mnlag inartka 

Marchar (to march) 
Konk marchdr-zdvunk — Tet , 
Oal mdrcha 

Mar^o (month of March). 
Konk — Mnl , Tet , Gal 

I/qt'-k See Agosto 


? Marear (to work a ship) 
Sinh manyd {subst), sailor, 
mariner , vern terms ndvi- 
kayd, n§vhdiayd, neviyd. 

In Konkani, mai eaQdo signi- 
fies ‘ sagacity, astuteness ’ 

Marfim (ivory) Konk 
mdipTiiih, vern term hattyd- 
ch6 ddnt (lit ‘ elephant’s 
tooth ’) — Tet , Gal marfim. 

Maria (Mary) Tel 
Martyansu-dt (lit ‘ Mary’s 
game ’) Brown is of the 
opinion that the word is of 
Portuguese origin 

Marmelo (quince) Jap 
marumiru 

? Marmore (marble) 

Konk mdrmar — Gu] , Hindi, 
Hindust , Beng , Pun] , Mai 
mai mai Marmari (in the 
Aryan languages), marbly — 
Pers mai mai — Ar. mai mar, 
mannei 

The Portuguese origin can 
be contested The original 
word is the Greek maunoros 
From Persian sangtnarmai 
{sang = atone) are derived 
directly Konk , Mar sang- 
marmai Hindi, Pun] sang- 
marmar , Sindh sangiinar- 
maru , Kan sangamaravar'i, 
sangamdra 

Marquesota (a sort of 
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rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income trying from 25 per cent In Bombay 
and in the K W F Province to 63 per cent 
in Bihar and Orissa The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markabiy to the front within the iast three years 
and civU works such as roads and bridges Jlcdl- 
cal rcilef Is also sharing with education though 
in a iess degree the iion’s share of the available 
revenue 

Improvement Trusts — A notable feature 
In the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity' played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing ttclr activities wlilch arc de:cribcd in a 
separate chapter (q v ) In Bombav the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being dev eloped by 
the Bombay Development Directorate Other 
cities are beginning to follow the exampdes of 
these great cities and Improvement Trustshavc 
been constituted in Ca'wnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India 
Tliclr activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress 

Provincial Progress — There was parsed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Govcmrarnt Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at tiie earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province Tlit 
number of these boards continues to Increase, 
rising from 1,j00 to more than 2,000 Tliougli 
they are in their Infancy as vet, many of tlitm 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government Is aI»o proceeding, as the rc’uK 
of an Actforconstltuting.orlncrea'ingthcpowcr 
of vlllace committers, vrlilch was pa"td In 
1020 by the legislative Council In thle prc'l- 
denev , some 75 out of 157 municipalities Ind a 
two thirds elected majorltv of counrlllors in tlie 
vearl920, and adistlnct step forward has been 
projected by the ad ministration in tlic direction 
of Ilbcralltlngthe constitution of all municipal 
bodies Tiie polley of npiolntlng a non 
oincial president lias been extended liotli to 
dLtrlct and sul)-dI'trIctl)oard‘^,and a larce num- 
ber of non-ofllclnl» liave al-o been appointed 
presidents of sutr-dlstrlcts (tainkai board' In 
liladrns al'O llic institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progre" in an enconrag 
ing manner The numtier of district lioards In 
tile PrColdcncv was 24, witli 8S2 members Th*' 
nurabcrofsnb-dlstrict boards ro-e from 119 to 

121 The total numlicr of Municipal Coimcll* 
rose from 73 to 80 and tiie proportion of Indian 
to Buropcan and Anglo-Indian member- furtlier 
Increased. In 1920 21 tiure v( re 51 munlcii al 
councils, consisting entlrclv of Indian meuilnrs 
as against 41 in the previous vrar The 
average Imposition of taxation per IicaJ of 
population is still vin low !w Ini, nnU nboi t 
Ka 2 Vonetlii less, 2S toun- In the I re-i 
denev po'se s a protected nat< r 'upplv and 
Water w orks s-liemts arc cit hi r under excentio i 
or in contemplation In a nutnl er nl otlicrr 
The numbi rofeducationai In-tilutloi- main 
tainevl bv municipal c-mncil- ro t oi oiGwIdcli 
■V a 90 mori than in tlw ptiVinu Viar ■’ilu! 
the net cdtcatlcnal cliar^ amoui 'd to 
it' IJ Ot laKn- 

In the PriVf Prc’-ir-i-t the r'— 


Boards, wnlch conslct of non official mrmtera 
only, with elected non offTicIal Chairmen, were 
plnnged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties In some cases the neccFsity forretrcnrli- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail- 
ment of meolcal relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads Additional taxation 
has Eo far not been generally Impcscrl and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining tiie 
Inll value for their ei pendlture In the case of 
Municipal Finances, tlierc lias been some cliance 
for the better The new Municipalities have sho cn 
a great interest In all forms of civic ae-tivdty but 
tliey are Etili hampered In tlielr work by political 
and communal obsecsions They are reluctant 
to impose pew taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them Tiie 
restoration of municipal roads, the nbat''mcnt 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water 
vorks plant are prolilemB calling almost every- 
where for immccliatc solution On the whole, 
the position is more hopeful since the rapid pro 
press which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested 

In the Punjab municipal adminl'tralion con 
tinned to show iniprovement,tlie gc n era 1 attitude 
of the members in regard to their respon'lhilitle- 
bcing jiromising for progress In the future Ge- 
nerally Epcaklng the finances are in a more satis 
factory position tlian was the case in previous 
years Expenditure on water supply Eeh''mes 
Is steadily Increasing 

ThpcActsof considerable Importancr, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvemert trust* 
for the more cfl' ctlvc admlnl ir itlon of 'mailer 
towns and for the eslabllshmcnt of village 
panchayat' have been passed Furtlur, 
Municifialitles and District Beard' lia-e teen 
rccon-titutrd in a more democratic form 

In the Central I’ronnrrr, tlmviar 1920 wli 
nc-'cd the p I'-ing of n I ocal S’ If Gcvirnmciit 
Act intended to guldf into proj < r channel the 
undoubtedly growing Intf o -t in public riiatKT' 

1 lie contlniird reduction of off ' la! rnrmt er- ard 
rlialmian and tin vili'r rpov i r- of control gi' ' n 
to local bo<lPs have l"-<n an incrntlvi to th- 
dcvtloi mrnl of local -■^If^o (rnnifut If-rlm' 
loanincrca edun'-i of publicdut ar I re p-' 
“Ibllitv Anotlicr verv lmi>ortant mra'-ure 
reguiating mnniclralitlc va pa fdltitola-li 
1922 Its chief nature arc th' rit’n 1-a o' 
the Municipal franehl e, fi.r ji di rtn n of oc’-i-i 
and nomin itcd mrmt” r , t! e rxtcr.'icii r' it’ 
po' ( rs of Minicipal Counl'icf* nr] tl 
relaxation of official coiitrol 

In tin \riril V r't Irrr't'r pt'-r-r, ti 
ill tltiitlcn of local ' If go ’ r I t * I' " '■ 

V bat of a fori i„ II grill til i r ' ii o' 1 1 i 

p il romtii’i* an 111 la- in tt i'; r'-i- 
oftlifirri ]>ci I iliih i 'II 'i 1 -• r • — 

I d to Ilf 1 (ri qi I I t 1 1 I' a' ' ■ ' ' 

official rrcml i' gr- ii al' I -p'-'-g (r 

Cl rrdm, vii licij-al adn ' i'* - i - i’ 1/1 

iiovenmi ' r I I'* ■ It 1 tl II I l-«c- 
to tal • a very »-i a* 1 - . I- t' r •' • a ' 

tleat tl i' at’I 'c tc j ', •> r r - i > , 

ImpiO 1 1 j- a t' m '< f 1 I' e w‘ • 

t( -y to "nu - i! f ! ' ‘ i.- ' ' e - 

I„cal| i -I 1 I I - I 1-- • f ' - ' ^ ' 

pul h- ', -g ' I ■ ' 1 - ' < ’ 

I r a 1 •) , 1 r' 

ijv I e 1 1 II ’ , 1 a 1 . 

‘ - 1 ' 1 - a I < 


D "let 
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MASTRO 


MEDIDA 


“ For Decs, mas que me 
fundam, mas que me con- 
fundam, eu hei de tanger 
sempre a verdade ” D Fran- 
cisco de Melo, Dialogos 
Apologaes ^ 

M astro (ship’s mast) 
Hindi, Hindust , Pun] , Ass 
mash'd — Or , Beng mdstul 
— Khas mashd ^ 

Matador (a term used in a 
game of cards) Bug mata- 
doro 

? Matar (to kill) Mai , Jav 
indti, to die — maUni, to kill — 
Batt , Mac , Bug, mate, 
death — Day mata — Malag 
maU 

Dr Hevligers thinks that the 
derivation from Portuguese is 
niobable On the contrary, it 
IS very probable, if not quite 
certain, that the word is a 
vernacular one, perhaps de- 
rived, as Crawfurd believes. 


I "It IS supposed that it may be 
the corruption or ellipsis of a Portu 
uucse expression, but nothing satis 
faeton has been suggested ” Hobson- 
Job^on [Sec Crooke’s quotation from 
'Ir Skeat in Hobson- Jobson, s v 
innskee ] 

- It yould appear as though the I 
f-tands for r which is transposed, 
but the old Port form is 

r/UMfy 


from the Sanskrit vifh, 
‘ death ' Favre suggests that 
it may be of Semitic origin, 
mant, ‘death,’ in Arabic 
Malagassy must have received 
the word directly from the 
Malayan languages, much 
before Portuguese, or peihaps 
even Arabic, influence was felt 
in Malaysia The term was 
current m the time of Fernao 
Pmto who writes (ch 177 
“ Cahio motto, sem dtzer mats 
que somente Quita mate, ay 
que me matou ” (“ He fell 

dead, without saying anything 
but this Quita mate, i e , 
who IS it that has killed me ”) 

Matalote (sailor, seaman) 
Mai matelote (Haex) 

Matraca (a wooden rattle) 
IConk mdtraL , vern terms 
pJiatphaiitn, Ihatkathn — Tet. 
matralca , vein term dt 
Uanka. 

Medalha (medal) Konk 
meddlh , vern term dth'ik — 
Tet medalha 

[Medida (a measure) 
Anglo-Ind medeeda (ohs ) , 
also viemeeda {meta, ‘ half,’ 
and medtda) 

1 [“ Dry measures are these, viz > 
Temnn is 40 Alemeeda’s Medeeda 
IS 3 Pints Enghsh By this Medeeda 


District nml Local Boards 

TIw follontng talilo ghes tlio m('ml>crRlilp, Inronve and lApeiullttiro of ONlrlt t and T^)i nl Ilo ird'» In llin tninc fltmiii Ini ji nr 



(o) liKludoi lj7 Union I’nuLlmjofcs with elootcd and r o^icjoand noinlontud inLiubtri 
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MELA.0 


MESA 


to do, to assist the sacristans 
Outside Goa, meiritxho is sy- 
nonymous with sacristan In 
the Archipelago, however, it 
retains its original meaning, 
more or less modified In 
Madagascar, for example, 
according to Matthes, the 
term is used of the European 
Civil Magistrate — ‘ Europesche 
schout ’ ^ 

Melao (melon) Tel meld- 
ma 

Merc& (favour, benefit) 
Konk mersdl, land held as a 
grant for service rendered — 
Tet meree , vern term diah 

Merecer (to merit) Mai 
merecer (Haex) — Tet merect 
(also used in the sense of 
‘ merit ’) 

•' r 

hies (month) Hindust 
tnajlabdr, “ (corruption of the 
Port mes [month] and acabar 
[to end]) the last day of the 
month ” Shakespear Wil- 
son mentions Tcabar, in 
Bengali, as the name of the 
last day of the month and 


1 "Melrlnbo A superintendent 
of police under the Portuguese 
go\ crnment of Btissem m tho six 
tcenth and fiO\entconth centuries” 
\\ hitworth. 


Idbdrl (adj), “relating to the 
last day of the month, due 
or payable on this day (salary, 
rent, etc ) ” 

In Konkani, Jcabdr is very 
much used as equivalent to 
the Portuguese acabar (‘to 
end’) 

[Brown suggests, as the 
etymon of majhdhai, the 
Hindust mds-le-ba’ad, ‘ after 
a month ’ Crooke, on the 
other hand, observes that, 
according to Platts, it is more 
probably a corruption of 
Hindust mdsih-ioat ovmds-kd- 
wdr But Prof, S H Hodi- 
vala (Notes on Hobson-J dbson) 
suggests that, “ if ‘ Blasoabar ’ 
IS an Indo-Portuguese word 
for the last day of the 
month, it must be a corrup- 
tion, not of mds-kd-bdr , . . 
but of amds-ka-bdr ‘ Ainas,’ 
from Sans amdvasya, is com- 
monly used for the last day 
of the month If ‘ Mascabar ’ 
means ‘ monthly statement or 
account it must stand for 
mdsil'vdr, as Platts says ” ] 

Mesa (table) Konk. miz — 
Mar , Guj , Nep,, Or , Beng , 
Ass me] — Hindi mez, menz, 
mench. Dhalvdn-mez, writing- 
desk — Hindust me], mez 
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Tl.r liiO't [raj''''rtinl worf wlilrli (lio Trust Im« 
In Innd it pn ‘cnt !•- tlie con"trurtion of the miin 
I T‘t ind ui't (IioroiiLlifito, f;-) fcrt nldc ocro=f 
tlic rcniro of the cltt l'cit\fcii Mjtnlltiln aiul 
Sfnnd Hoad Tlie portion 1 ittvrcn Upper 
CIraiHrTtoid nnd Clilttirinjan Attnuoliaa I'ccn 
cotapkifil ns nPo the 'es lion of Ihl'- thorouplifnrc 
l<*trccn Central VMntic nnd L pp< r Chitporc 
Jload 

Tlie cnclnrerlnc uorK^ in the portion lietetcen 
Lpp r Cliltpiir Itoad and Mrand Jtoad liaat 
iiiadt pocKl prii.To^s and takntta trill cliorllt ; 
Jiaac a wide ihorongtif ire 1 ateiidlnt; from btrand 
J’oad to ■'lanlKtala liridgi and InP r-tcllnu 
tliltpnr Jioad, t hlttarinjui \eenno, Cornwalll- 
''Ireet and CireuI ir I’oail \l lln instanre. of 
th, C.iri'omloii of Ualeiitta, a larto storm teati r 
relief srner, ttldi li will dr tin an an a of about 1 (Id 
arres, Iras K-on I ild In thl- road front thlttaran- 
jan Aaenm Wi iward- to ‘'trind Jtoad 1 rout 
til' rc It etlll li. earth d to the rhtr be tli' 
Corparatlon 

Of the other silieincs In progress In the centre 
of the town till niijsl Important is the constnii - 
tlon of 1 new r i) fi 1 1 ro id eonnertlng Jlarpein tra 
e in Tagore ''Irut with Pailinrlaghat btrn t 
Its inijortanio Ih s in lie fatt tliat it U portion 
rif a new thonnuhfari whitli will niu through 
the ndddic of liumlarjr and connect Harrison 
J’r ail wltlt Mintall i (ehat btrect The widening 
of Kalahar fctrrct In Hurrabarar, which 
forms tJic south! m tedlon of this road will 
be taken up at once If a Jilll which was Introdiired 
in (lu JJengal I/'glshthe Council In tcbniarj 
1011 Is itas-ed Into law 

Ttic Suburban Areas to the South and Soutli 
Hast of Calcutta required greater attcnlloii 
and extonsho development schemes were under- 
taken S-veral open spaces and squares Jiave 
been made In various parts Irxsanltar> tanks 
requiring nprjro\imatel> 2 crores C ft of earth 
have been tilled up Ilussa Hoad which foniis 
the southern approach to the tovrn has been 
vrldened to 100 ft for a length of one mile and 
100 ft for a length of another mile It now 
gives a most plegisant drive from Chowrlnghee 
to Toll) gunge To Improve the drainage of 
tills area a 100 ft wide Last to IVest roael, 
from Ballj gunge Xtallwaj Station to Chetlu 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake 01 
1C7 blghas with adequate grounds has been 
completed 


Anotlicr small lake has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructed round It to link 
up vnth the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main inki has been surfaced 
with asphalt and llglibd viith electrielty and is 
much frequented In the evenings feftes for 
Club liouses adjoining the main lake have Iitcn 
allotted to several clubs Bxcavation has been 
continued In a ni w section of the lake which Js 
to be attractivelj laid out with an Island to 
which the public will have access bj means of 
a footbridge The Calcutta Tramwajs Co 
Ltd , have now extended tram tracks from 
Eussa Eoad along iS’ew Sewer Eoad to Bally- 
gunge Station 


Tltc Board of Trustees have framed a sclieme 
for the extension southwards of Igmsdownr 
Eoad which has received Government sanction 
and acquisition of land Is In progress, the Board 
in pursuance of Its pollcj of carrjlng out 
Eclicmes In the centre of the tovm and In the 
snilurbes slmultancosulv, bo ns to have an 
adequate snpjilv of suburban fltcs for 
residential buildings to mc' t the needs of those 
dEplaced from ovircrowdcfl areas in the centre 
of tli< town lias also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No AXXIIIforthe improve- 
ment of another section of the vndeicloped area 
let ween Ilui-sa Eoad and the Lake JEstrict 
Tills bio has received sanetlon of Govomraent 
nnd lanil acquisition Is In progrc'S 

To the cast of the tltj, ‘several new roads 
Iiavi lum construct! d m Scheme Xo VfllC 
(Xew Balljgunge Eoad Park Circus to Old 
BalJj gunge Bo lU) llnj arc novw open to 
tratlie, and the inaJorlt> of them are surfaced 
with asphalt Vrrangements have hren made 
for lighting the ron!l5 with electrlcitj Tlie 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Bold, Istwitn I’ark Circus and iUddh Itoad 
L/itallj , Is a pressing need, but the w ork can onl> 
proceed sloulv In small sections The Trust 
In the cveciitfon of this scheme cannot fguorc 
III! bustle dwellers, wbo are pushed further cast, 
ns ilic devflopiuenl from hiistcc conditions to 
hlocLs of masonrj hulldlngs procieds Tlie 
utilisation of hlghlv-lmprovcd lands for bustee 
purposes !•> not in economic proposition, but 
at tlie same time, It Is neces“arj to provide 
the c'sentlaJs of s.iriltation for flic viorkliig 
clas" s 

Ilic Jinking up of Amhcrnt Street with London 
Street l>> a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
Tlie 1 ruvt Is construeting a large park near Park 
Circus, Sell! me So Vlil, knomi us Lastern 
I’arl, imasurhig 05 bighas ft will have a large 
plijing field for football and tennis 

Tlie public squares vestnl In the Calcutta 
Corporation in JOll bad a total area of about 
90 acres in 1912, XIr Bompas, tho first 
Chairman of tlie Trust, pointed out that In tho 
ratio, rir , about 9 per cent of its public open 
spares wlileii mi asured about 1,250 acres (hi- 
cludlng tho Maldan, the Uortlcultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
vras almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 0,075 acres of public parks orgardeiw, 
while Its percentage exceeded that of Acw Yorl , 
Berlin and Birmingham But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for In 
the 3taldan nnd new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need Up to date 
the Tnist had added (Including the new lake 
at Bhakurla) — another 250 acres 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust lias undertaken on a large 
scale the following scheinis — 

In the rarlj stages tlirce blocks of tlirco 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built In Wards Institution 
Street for persons of tlie poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
prefe rred to take tin Ir compensation and migrate 
to some plate where they could erect Itariii of 
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MESQUITA 


MESTigO 


Jav , Mad misigit, meszgit, | 
masigtt —Mac , Bug masigi ^ ! 

Dr Schuchardt derives 
inisigit from Portuguese, al- 
though the word in its origin 
IS the Arabic masjid 

[Yule believes that the 
probable course which masjtd 
took in getting evolved into 
the Anglo-Indian mosque is as 
follows (1) in Span mezqmta. 
Port mesqinta , (2) Ital 

mescliita, moschea , French 
(old) mosquete, mosquee , (3) 

Eng mosque This is more or 
less also the view of the 
0 E D 

Sir George Oxmden, in a 
letter from Surat, dated 28th 
January, 1663, addressed to 
the Directors of the Bast 
India Company, says ‘ Hear- 
ing they (‘ Sevagy’s men ’) 
had taken their randavous in 
a hluskeett or Moore 
Church ” (Foriest, Selec- 
tions, Home Series, Vol I, 
p 25) The influence of the 
Portuguese woid on musleell 
appears to be unmistakable 


’ ‘ Ihere is a big mlsqulta with 
inan\ columns nnd \ornndns, m 
cvcrv n spcct\cr\ beautiful Caspar 
* orr, iH, IV p 17 1 


Duarte Barbosa uses mes 
quiia of a Hindu shrine ^ , and 
owing to a similar confusion 
Faria-y-Sousa speaks of a 
‘ Pagoda of Mecca ’] 

Mestizo (a half-caste) 
Konk mistis It is also used 
as an adjective mistis honclmr- 
di, the bulbul, or the eastern 
song-thrush, Iios jocosus — 
Hindust mastisa — Anglo-Ind 
mnstees, mestiz, mastisa, 
[mustecliees ] — Indo-Fr metis - 

1 [‘ The Bramenes and also the 
Baneanea marry one wife only At 
their weddings they have great festi 
vities which continue for many dai- 

On the day appointed for their re 
ception the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on a dais , thev are co\ ered 
with gold and gems nnd jewels and in 
front of them they have a mesqulta 
with an idol covered with flowers with 
many oil-lamps burning around d 
Hak Soc , ed Dames Vol I, p 

2 •• After this victory (at Diu) the 
Governor gave orders that all the 
mestigos who were there should he 
inscribed in the Book, and that pnv 
nnd subsistence should be assigned to 
them Caspar Correia, IV, p 

The least esteemed are the off 
spring of a Portuguese father nnd an 
Indian mother or Mce \ersa, and 
these are called Metlces, that i'> 
Mctifs, or mixed ’ Pjrnrd, T lOf/na, 
Vol IT, p 32 [Hak Soc , Vol 1 1 
p 13 1 

[“It's alsoo of icrj’ ill conscquiact 
I that tour Coionant Serxaiit® should 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Tiic Innjfcr of the Tru't to the Munlelpalltj 
his been effected b\ an Act of Leglilatoro 
called ' TJic Cltj of ffombar Improvcmeat 
Trust Transfer Art, 102i (Bombaj Act ho XVI 
of 1925) Bv %lrtue of thh Act the powers 
and duties of tlie Tnidccs for the Improemcnl 
of the Cit\ of Bombas liase been transferred 
and the propertj and rtchts belonclnc to the 
said Trustee* base now bern tested In the Muni 
cipal Corporation for the Cits of Bombaj which 
Is referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation bring nl«o the President of the Board 

The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties t ested In the Board Is entrust- 
ed to a committee called the ‘ Improtemcnts 
Committee ' eutiject to the general control ol 
the Board Tlic improtements Committee 
consbts of ciphtren members, that Is to eaj, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of llic elected members elcecn aro 
elected bp the Board, one bj the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, one b) Indian ifcrchants' 
Chamber and one bj the MUlowncrs’ Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectleel} The 
nominated rnembers are appointed hj Goeern 
mcnt by notlOratlon, three of them being chosen 
from among the following — 

(i) The Director of Dcselopment, Bombay, 
(li) the Cliairmin of the Bombaj Port 
Trust, 

(uO the Collector of Bombay, and 
(ir) the Executive Engineer, Presldcncv 
District, 

and the fourth by Gosernraent to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board 

The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat 
but he shall not vote upon or mat e any proposi- 
tion at the meeting The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation ol Government 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but be 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and Is 
directly responsible to the Board 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanltarj dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Xrurt and the schemes It has nndertaVen 
The Trust receives a contribution from Mnnlcl- 


pal revenues amoiiutfiig foil <Icfliiitc hhnro iii 
thepcn'rnl tav receipts — approximating to 2 
jiercMit on assessments and subject to no maxi- 
mum Mork* are flninccdlout of loans raised by 
Ibf Board By the do c of 1030 31 the Board 
Indralsfd Its 10,10 InKlis by Joans and their 
tolalcapital recr Ipts (including grants of Es 54 
lakhs ni-eivfdfrom Government) amounted to 
Its )8,JS inkJis out of nlilch tlicy had spent 
Its 124 lakhs on the Improvement of Govem- 
mciit and Jfunlclpal lands temporarily vested 
fntficTrust and Its IC,82 lakhs on their acquired 
tsialfs and office buildings The Trust have 
provided in their eliawls accommodation for 
45,000 inr^ons 

Tlic present Clialmian and members of the 
Improveraenta Committee are as foflovvs — 

Mr Jaficrblioj Abdoolabhoy Lalfjce, Chair- 
man 

51r Mimed T Currlmbhoy 
Jtr C \\ 1. Arbuthnot, C i e . B E , BA 
(J’ B 1 >, j r 
Mr B G Paruickar 
Dr J A CoIJaco, i si <L s 

Dr Alban J dc 'ouzn, b A , Bit is. 

I II S 

^fr E E nirjlbehcdln 
•5fr G G Morarjl 
llr K r Xarlman, B A , u, b 
M r 31 A Karanjavvala, ii a , tt b 
Mr Manu bubedar, B a , B Vc (Econ ), 
Bar at-T aw 

31r 3Ie}cr A'BsIm, 34 A 
Mr 3Iohan]Cd Umer Abdul Easul 
3Ir kV E S Sharpe 
3Ir E H Parker 
Eao Bahadur E S Aaavlc 
31r J \\ Smvth, I a s 
Sir \ asantrao Anamlrao Dabholkar, Kt , 
r B r 

Mvnicipal Commissioner — Mr H K Kirpa- 
lanj, 34 A (Bom ), B a (0\on ), 4 os 

Chief Officer — kir H B Shlvdasani, 3i A 
(Cantab ), JP 

Chief Acrounlanl — ^Mr Xarayen T Chawathey, 
(on leave prior to retirement) 3Ir E B 
Bharucho (acting) 

EetaU Agent — kir H G xr - , 

A.3II E ^ 

'ExeruiixeEnQinetT — Mr D X. 
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MILAGRE 


mSSAL 


misti i, a carpenter. — Beng. 
rdj-mistri {idj is Persian for 
‘ mason ’), a mason or brick- 
layer Lohdt mistri (lit ‘ iron- 
master ’), a blacksmith — Ass 
mistn, carpenter — Pun] mas- 
tari, the official head Mistaii- 
khand, workshop — Malayal 
viestaii, craftsman — Tel mes- 
t)i, mestari, a foreman — Kan , 
Tul mestre, carpenter, stone- 
cutter, mason — Anglo-Ind 
maistry, mistiy, misteiy, a 
master-workman, a foieman, 
and in W and S India also ‘ a 
cook, a tailor ’ — Gar mistn, 
mason — Khas raj-imstei i, 

mason — '^IMal \miisitn\ , mester 
(perhaps from the Dutch 
meester) — Tet , Gal mestri 

Some dictionary-writers 
give as the etymon the English 
mister or the French maistre 

Milagre (miracle) Konk 
viildgi , vern terms acharyem, 
naval, vismit, adbhut — Mai 
milaqro (Haex) — Tet , Gal 
mildgi i 

In the Maiathi of the 
Konkan and in the Hindustani 
of the south, milagri, by exten- 
sion of meaning, sometimes 
stands for an ima^e of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, at other 
tunes for an\ Roman Catholic 


church, because m India 
there are many churches 
dedicated to ‘ Our Lady of 
Miracles 

Milho (maize , Indian 
corn) Mol milo, m%lu 

Militar (subst , soldier) 
Konk militdr , vern term 
^tpdy, laSkari — Tet mihtdr 
Ministro (ministei) Konk 
ministi vern terms munydi'i, 
mantn, pradhdn — Tet miins- 
iiu 

Minuto (a minute) Konk 
minut , vern term gliadi (not 
exactly corresponding) — ^Gu] 
immt (as in English) — Kamh 
minui — Tet , Gal minutv. 

Missa {eccles , mass) 
Konk mis Iltsdcho pddri 
(lit ‘ priest of the mass ’), 
piiest ^ — Kan misaydgavu (lit 
‘ saoiifice of the mass ’) — Tul 
misy,ydga — Kamh. missa 
Siam iniM — Ann le missa , 
vern teim Ze — Mai mtsa — 
Tet , Gal misa — | Chin 
misdli , vern term td-tsidn | 
Missal {eccles , a missal) 
Konk , Tam , Tet , Gal misal 


1 Cf Clertgo de viissa (‘ clergj' of tlie 
mass’) JoSo de Barros, Dec I, 

5 [It IS almost the exact equi%nlent 
of the Konkani expression ‘ priest of 
1 the mass ’ ] 
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1 lip t nnr ficiirr' im! Dtp Inromp of the Trunt for the loft fifteen yenra nre ns follows — 


Year 

1 

Do'l s 

Jetties 

blream 

Xett tonnage 
of shipping 
ontPtlngtho 
Port 

Income, 

j 

1 ) xj>orJp 

1 Cool 

I 1 xporls 

jimporf' 

Imports 

1 

|Exports 

Imports 


j Ton' 

j Ton* 

^ Tono 

Ton' 

Ton* 

j 1 ons 

1 Tons 

Ee 

I'll! r- 

, 02r,r .0 

J 2,000 =0 i 

700,100 

017,078 

t 


3,714,3'14 

1,44, *0.340 

I'll'. 1C 

1,PM,P='. 

‘ 1,010 040 

570,007 

. 768,481 

1 


2,007,708 

1,50,35,480 

Icir-iT 

ElS'i.r-a 

1,004 '.2'- 

444,210 

030,010 


( 

1 

2,804,080 

1)07,23,432 

lt>lT IS 

PO'i 112 

1 014 oon 

003,053 

j ojo.con 

f 


2,004,011 

1,56,30,175 

loifcio 

1 1,007 002 

1,000,2'' 1 

4*2,400 

I 575.83'5' 
1 * 1 

1 i 

1 ! 

i 

2,202,402 

1,00,63,513 

loin,2o 

1 1,UG 170 

2,2r>t 070 

050,000' 

1 7n,74«i 

1 

[ 


2,041,840 

2,23,65,014 

1020 21 

' i.m.'n 

0 010,400 

413,357 

0*5,080 



4,017,514 

2,00,08,032 

1^21 22 

i P74.T^'l 

1 

1 0«7,222 

007,301 

1 022,411 



3,440,021 

2,10,17,042 

1 f'J2-23 

1 l.tH.iCr, 

1.174,041 

304,100 

080, 05J 

1 


3,030,722 

2,04,76,622 

1023 2< 

j 1,722,000 

1.325,601 

221,035 

701,020 

1 


1 3,021,243 

2,00,80.027 

1024 23 

1.770, 0'.4, 

1,405,015 

200,412' 

874,714 


1 1 

3,845,788 

2,78,23,304 

1P25 CC 

l.fPf.f-Jl' 

f, 700, 400 

352,714 

051,442 

2,231,037 

1,001,041 

3,887,500 

3,21,27,748 

102C 27 

1 403, R5l] 

2.470.701 

1 455,677 

003,207 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1027-2S j 

1,637,07'] 

2,617,443 

i 460,307 

1,007,017 

2,060,167 

1,000,728 

4,038,500 

3,38.82,124 

1026 20 

l,7o0,0G0 

2,044,250 

104, 031 

1,040,008 

2,524,201 

1,700,550 

^ 4,818,831 

3,41,82,720 

1020 00 

1,065,012 

3,010,165 

853,452 

820,002 

2,5B9,C53 

1,040,032 

4,086,000 

3 43,08,110 

nno ji 

J 

1,440,071 

2,080,303 

j 040,644 

653,317 

2,145,817 

1,552,602 

4,381,053 

2,80,73,400 


BOMBAY, 


Jiouri OJ TJirtTlLS — ^.omtnntcd hy Corern- 
)„r)ir_'\rr ^\ I! ^5 ''hnrjio, (Cliairmnn) , Sir 
Lm' st J ickson, Kt , Cl I , Mr A Ujldcn 
J’nttrii'im, ^fr f A Slcnnrt, ics , Jtenr- 
A'lmiraf JI T ttjilnjn, on, VHo, E^ , 
Mr bjeU Milmnnr Mr C M H Arbuthnot, 
r I j , Mr H K Klrjialanl, i 0 b , nnU Major- 
Ocncr'il U Xetdliam, c n , c >t c , A s o 

LUdtd by the Chamber of Commerce — Mr G 
L M iDtcrbotham , Zlr L C Ecld , Mr M f, 
Clement , Mr £. II Iladdov and Mr G H 
Cooke 

Vlcdcd by the Indian Merchanlt' Chamber — 
felr I’unihotamdns Thakurdas, Kt , o i E , 
M B L , Jfr LalJI Xaran/i , Mr LaUimMas 
Ilowjcc Tairscc, Mr Vithaldas Damodar 
Oovundjl and Iilr ^ Ithaldaa Kanji 

niecled by the Mwnapal Corporation for the 
City 0 / liombay — Mr Sfeycr XlBshn and Mr 
Hoosenally M Itahlmtoola 

Elected by the Mitloionere’ Association — 
Mr A Gcddls 


The followlns arc the principal ofDccre 
of the Trust — 

Vy Chairman — Vacant 

SECrETARY’B DLPAETMEM 

Secretary, X 5t Slorrls, Deputy Secretary, 
A S liakrc, 3[ A , Bur-ut-Law , Head elerh, 
J I) Mliatrc 

ClUEl ACCOCNTAM’b UEPARTMEMa 

Chief Ault , C P Gay, Deputy Aecit , J 1\ 
Pcrcrln B A , Ar Asslt A cell , W L McBonneU, 
Asstt Aectl II 0 Collycr, Junior AsM Accits , 
H W 8coU and A X JIoos Cashier, V D 
Jog , By Audit Inspectors, It Cour Palais and 
M J MurzeWo , Supdt , Stores Accounts Branch, 

0 Hyde, Supdt , Establishment Branch, A 11 
Ja\crl 

CHtEF BNGINEEK'E DEPARTMENT 

Chief Engineer, O E Beimctt, M Sc , M inst 
OJE , MI, Mccb E , Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale-Wliltc, M A , M 1 0 E , Executive Engineers, 

1 p G Carron, M Inst C E , G E Terrey a M 
ICE J A Kolfe, Senior Asstt h 
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MONgAO 


MORDEXIM 


other cases, a habitual 

misreading of the written ?< 
for n Linschoten in Dutch 
(1696) has monssoyn and 
monssoen It thus appeals 
probable that we get our 
monsoon fiom the Dutch ” 
Skeat tiaces ‘ monsoon ’ from 
Ital monsone But the 
0 E D , with more reason, 
states that it is adopted from 
Dutch, monsooen — which, 
in its turn, was adopted from 
the Port mongao in the 16th 
century At the present time, 
both according to Anglo- 
Indian and Indo-Portuguese 
usage, ‘ monsoon,’ or mon(;ao 
means ‘ the season of the rams,’ 
which, as a lule, lasts for four 
months and is a period during 
which sailing vessels do not 
put out to sea We also 
speak of ‘ the monsoon 
having bu'-st,’ which is another 
way of saying that the rams 
have begun The ‘ rainy 
season ’ u as also called mvei no 
(‘winter’) by the Portuguese, 
and this practice was followed 
bv the other European nations 
and lasted right up to the 
ei^liteenth century ‘ Inverno ’ 
IS even (o-day used of the 
rninv season ’ in the Portu- 


guese possessions in India 
See quotation from Correia 
under mordexzm , also Hobson- 
Jobson, s V winter ] 

I Morcego (bat or flying 
fox) Mai moisego, according 
to Rhumpius “ The fruit is 
eagerly eaten by bats In 
Malay the tree is called Ga'jn 
Morsego ; in Latin Azbor 
Vespertihonnm ” (‘ Plying fox 
tree ’) | 

Mordexim (‘ a name for 
cholera up to the end of the 
ISth century’) Indo-Fr , 
Anglo-Ind mozle de-cJncn 

(obs.) ^ 

1 “ This ‘ wintoi ’ (of 16 tl) thev hstl 
in Gob b fntal illness which the inhabi 
tants call moryxy.” Gaspar Correia, 
IV p 28S [For ‘ winter see HioiifUo 
above ] 

“ Our name for the disease is 
cohnea passio, the Indians call it 
morxt , and wo corrupt the word into 
mordexi” Garcia da Orta, Col >■'" 
(ed Markham, p 104)— “In our 
century the old names morde\ini 
and 7nort de-chten have gone out of 
uso, having been, as a rule, replaced 
by the word cholera ” Condo do 
Ficalho 

[“Tlie ordinary diseases of tins 
country (Goa) are mort-de-chlen 
{cholera) — that Is colic of the bowels 
with ^omltlng and laxitv — and this 
complaint is the death of many Tbo 
best remed\ is to bum with a red hot 
iron the middle of the hoel until the 
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KARACHI. 


nip nrinl^r^ of the Bairil of Tni^toc*; of tli'- ! 

I’ln of Kindit in follow? — j 

(I'lirran — 1 ''f P-ie(,in, H ‘■o , v in=f cr | 

1;i7ni'-VJ I V f7nri“ni"riif — O \ Tlowor, H V , I 
ctorof Tii tom-) ( ( T Iln ri ton, j 

' t' I , <)>i\I inTii mp. rliii' nJi 111 , North I 
HoUuo\) 11 ij.ir \ (i Arnt'tronp ( 
(]) \ \ iin) •' M (t Inili jieniient i 

ItrlJoiI' \m) 'Hr Iviib Klnn, liarrKti r | 
at I. 1 W 

rifc'fil (f I V r l\nT^r’,\ Cl mnl^'T cf CoiiwirrCi — I 
J It N i.rolnni \ ( (ttnlnm i Tmllng | 
(<u It'l) (\ Irr nnlrtmn I li’ctni In tli< i 
Ito iril) 1 I I’rlri oil, o II r , IWr- 
n( B'.w ((.xij-r ,f (o) G If Jtn'^ch'ii 
1 orl>^- ( aiiipl)' 11 it, Co, I t<l ) , ' 

\ ^ tri'TuH'hl (Itolll llrollifr') ^ 

} tfCril I 't tl,r hnrnrl I Jiifinn Mfrrhanii' 
tf'i>nii'um -T^-iUv Jaj’iiin'itli Italarain I 
11 -( , II K Silhwa J 

} tfCrd h I tl /■ P'l’/rrt find Shtpjtfr' Chamber — 1 
7 iiioJi il ^ It 'Iihta, Ifnri'Iai LalJI ' 

rier'eJ b; the hararhi MtinieipaUl '/ — ' 
TitvimUai WiJliiiiinl, Mt (Oxon), 
liani'-t' r at I.w 

Til I'rinclpal OlTicir^of tlio Trii<^t are — | 

( hifj Fiiyinrer —\S P ‘•lif ph' rJ-Barron, | 
M c , M lint r r 


Dep’ihi Chtr} rnymrer — IT A L Brrnrh, 

'f lint or 

Chief Accoai\lai\i — B A Tnylot r t,CA 

Traffic Manager —A A I, rijTin 

Drpiih, Coneereator — J A Scarr 

Chief Siorel rrper — It A Dondc 

Feerrtarit — B J 'Maicarcnliai 

Til'' ItoKniir reoi Ipti and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the jear 1030 3 were ns 
tinder — 

Ite\eniie recflpts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) K' 72,00,137 Ileicniie Lxpenditurc 
Po 70,13,400 Surplus Rs 1 80,801 Resmo 
1 iind Jt“ 40,19,900 

Tlie number of vecci B wlileli entered the Port 
during the \car 1930 31 cidushi of \eo=cls put 
had and ll'-hlng txiat« was 5,150 with a tonnage 
of 2,387 ,823 as ngalmt 2,808 with a tonnage of 
2,001,231 In 1029 50 970 steamers of all kinds 

entered the Port willi a tonnage of 2,404,851 
ncaln‘=t 937 and 2,403,739 rcspectliclj In the 
previous \cnr Of the above, 741 were of 
British natlonnlUi 

Imports landed at the Ship Whancs during 
the j'ar totalled 304,701 tons against 045,609 
tons In the previous jear Total slilpmonts 
from th' Ship Wiarves were 581,725 tons in 
1930 3t against 4 25,020 tons In 1029 30 


MADRAS. 


Tlie following qcntli men are the Tru'lees 
of tie Port of Viadrii — 

Offteinh—C, G Armstrong o n r , vt r , e p , 
)i In'-! c , Chainnan and Traffic Vtanager, 
(/ It Watkins Oil .(Collector of Gust oras) 
and Capt P H Alartden, i t M (Presi- 
dency Port Olflccrj 

A on Officials — (1) Nominated by Government 
I B Wath'n, si D i , v n ir in«t T 
blr Perej KoUi'ra, Kt , 0 b e , si inst 
c r , I sc I E , (2) Representing Chamber 
of Comm'rce Madras — .W 0 Wright, 
B M Reid, G A Bamhrldge.P Blrley , 
(3) Representing Southern India Cliamber 
of Commerce, Madras — M R R> 31 Ct 
31 Clildainbaram Chettlyar Avurgal , 
Xlie Hon’ble Dlwan Bahadur O Narayana- 
Fwamy Clietly Garu, C l E,, (4) Representing 
Afadras Trades Association,-^ 3L Smith , 
3L A Angus , (5) Representing Southern 
India Skin and Hide Mcrcliants Associa- 
tion — M R Ry Dlwan Bahadur 31 Bala- 
Eundaram Naidu Garu , (0) Representing 
3Iadras Piece goods 3Ierchant3 Associa- 
tion — ^31 R Ry C Subblah Chetty 
Avargnl 

Principal Officers are — Cldef Engineer, 
W Fjffe. M Infit CE, MI Struct e. 
Executive Englnrcr, O P Alexander, 

A M Inst c E , Meelianical and Electrical 


Engineer, 3IaJor E G Bowers, m c 
MI) I , A I II o , A'slstant Sleclianlcal, 
Bnginef r, S 3V White, M I Mar r 
A M I ’._v , Executive Engineer, Rao Bahadur 
K Caiiapathl Kudwa AvI, BA, BCE, 
Aoslstant Engineer, V Dajananda Karnath 
BA, BE, Assistant Engineer, 3 
Nagabu“Imam, ba,SIE,aiee , Assistant 
Englni er, (Electrical) , K Subramanla 
Iyer, Jl r Deputy Traffic 3Ianager, 

J G Lonl, Assistant Traffic Sfanagers, 
1 W Stookc , James Chance , 31 S 
Venkataraman B A and L A Abraham 
BA F 0 I , Cldef AcconntantjRao Bahadur 
S Narayana Alyar, M A , Deputy Chief 
Accountant, V Sundaramanjulu Chettlar , 
Deputy Cldef Accountant (Engineering), 
V iluthuswaml Atyer, bj. , Office 3Iana- 
ger, G 31 GanapathI Iyer 
Tlie receipts of the Trust Curing the year 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs 38,07,047 as against 45,31,021 In 1929-30 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs 38,38,530 of which a sum of Rs 80,000 
represents the amount transferred from revenue 
balances to the credit of certain reserve 
funds created In 1028 29 818 vessels with 

an aggregate net registered tonnage of 2,058,050 
tons, called at the port during the year against 
last year's figure of 878 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 3,031,851 tons 
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MOSQUITO 


giving the word a meaning, 
and, combining the sound of 
the word with the horrors of 
death from the disease, called 
the malady nioit-de-chien In 
the LetUes Ldifiantes for the 
year 1702 there occurs the 

following phrase, which helps 
to fix the time of the adoption 
of the new name “ This great 
indigestion which is called in 
India Mordechm, and which 
some of us French have called 
Mort-de-Ghien ” (‘Dog’s 
Death ) Although ridiculed, 
this name was adopted, not 

only in French works, but 

also in books written in other 
languages, and there was even 
an Englishman who literally 
translated the name thus 
“The extraordinary distempers 
of this countiy are the GhohcL, 
and what they call Dog's 

Disease, which is cured by 
burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron ” See Ficalho, 
Colloquies da Oila, Vol I 
p 275 The opinion of the 
‘ Englishman ’ quoted above 
1 " taken from Acet of the I of 
Bnurbon, in La Roque’s Yoy- 
agi to 4iahia the Haiipi/ etc , 
LT London 172fi, p 155, 
•-it in IJ(>h‘:oii- lobsoii The ! 


history of the various trans- 
formations through which this 
interesting woid has passed 
would be incomplete if we did 
not refer to Anderson {English 
in Western India, etc , p 62) 
j who by a curious metathesis 
having changed chien into 
Chine and, therefore, mort de 
chien into moit de Chine 
Chinese death ’) says “ The 
disease which was pievalent 
in the country, and especially 
fatal in Bombay, was called by 
the Portuguese practitioners 
of medicine ‘ the Chijiese 
death,’ or colic ”] ' 

, I Moreia (a fish) Mai 
I moiea, according to Ehnm- 
pius, the word is used by the 
Malays to denote vaiious 
I plants by a kind oi analogy 
See Heibaiium Amhoineiisc 
VII, ch 35 I 

Morrao (a match used bv 
gunners , piece of cord 
designed to burn at uniform 
rate for firing cannon) Konk 
niiiram — Mai mnian ^ 

Mosquito (mosquito) 

Anglo-Tnd mosquito mosliio 
[Fryer uses the forms niiiskceto, 

I “ All the provisions, fuel, timber 
murroes ” Diogo do Couto Dec 
VI. i, 0 



Vizagapaiam Ha}boui Project 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of creating a harbour at Vlzaga- 
pitara to supply an outlet tor a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undovoloptd, with considerable I 
mineral resources and w Ithout suitable access 1 
to the outside world, was first formulated by 
the Iknpal-Kagpur Railway Company Tliat 
the creation of su( h a port would lw\o bene 
flclal Influence on this ana was unquestioned, 
for It is pointed out that Vliagapatam, ly mg 
as It dots In front of the only practicable gap 
in the barrier of tlie EasUrn Gnats, Is formfd 
by nature to ho the outlet of the Central Pro 
%nnces, from wlxlch a considerable amount of 
trade has taken this route in the past, c\en with 
the Imperfect communications, hitherto a%all- 
ablo A necessary complement of the scheme 
Is the construction of Uic proposed railway from 
Parvatlpuram to Raipur which, with the exist- 
ing coastline of the Bengal Nagpur Hallway 
would make a large and rich area tributary to 
the proposed port, and obedate the long and 
cxpcnsKc circuit by Calcutta A link would 
also be supplied In the most direct route to 
Rangoon from Europe by way of Bombay, 
while, from an Imperial point of \lcw, the 
possible provision of a fortified port on the long 
and almost unprotected stretch of coast Ijctwcen 
Colombo and Calcutta Is he Id to be a considera- 
tion of great Importance Tlie lofty projecting 
headland of the Dolphin’s Nose would offer 
facilities for this pnrpo«e 

The Goaemraent of India with the approval 
of the ^cretary of State and the LcgUlathe 
Assembly, have sanctioned the construction 
of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatlpuram and the work Is In progre ss They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vlzaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port 
has accordingly been declared to be a Major 
Port 

The scheme for the construction and develop 
ment of the harbour will bo carried out by 
progressive stages according to the demands 
of trade Tlie first stage, which Is now In process 
of construction, consists of a wharf containing 
three deep water steamer berths, each of 5o0 
feet In length and dredged to a depth of 30 feet, 
one of which Is being equipped for mechanical 
loading of manganese ore and tlic other two 
with transit sheds , and a i>assengcr waiting 
room will be provided lu the vicinity for the 
convenience of Rangoon passengers In conti- 
nuation of this wharf a lightering berth and 
deep water moorings for three additional 
steamers will be provided 

The estimated cost of the first section Indud- 
Ing equipment Is about 309 laklis and the time 
required to complete it will di jiend on the period 


that dredging and reclamation work will take It 
Is anticipated, however, that It will be possible 
to berth ships In the new harbour somitime In 


The Aork Is being carried out bv a staff of 
engineers under direct charge of an Engineer- 
in Chief who comes under the administrative 
charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which Is held 
ex offino bv the Agent of tlie B N Railway 
An advisory committee cemslstlng of the above 
mentioned office rs and repre scntatlves of the 
Local Government, the Mzagapatam port 
administration and the commcrelal Interests 
concerned, lias also been constituted to advise 
In the development of the liarbour 

Excellent progress lias been made with the 
scheme and a considerable area of the inner 
harbour has already been dredged to a depth of 
30 feet A large area of land lia« already been 
rcclalmcel anel development roads have been 
eonstruetcel The quay wall for the manganese 
berth and the produce berth Is completed 
'file Railway facllllie s In consultation with the 
Harbour are in course of lx,ing provided 
Arrangements have also been made with the 
Municipality for the supply of water to the 
harbour area during constnietlon 


In nddltlon to the Suction Dredger, a Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredger is at work in the 
Entrance Channel removing the rock and liard 
overlay, and a Dragline Dredger for dredg 
Ing such areas as can be reached from the 
shore 

Although it Is anticipated that the completion 
of the Inner harbour and Its approaclies to 
the point where ocean going vessels can be 
admitted will not be until 1933, a sufficient 
depth of water has been available over the bar 
and right up tqtho quays since the end of 1930 
thus permitting trade being tmnsfcrrd to flu 
new quays of the Inner harbour Cargo Is consi 
quently being carried Iietwecn the quays and 
steamers ly ing In the roads by means of liglitcr= 
and tugs Tlie effect of tills change ]« that 
proper quays, adequate storage and proper 
railway facilities arc available In place of the 
meagre facilities prev lously In force on the old 
wharf while the carriage of cargo between amer 

and shore Is effected by means of lighter"' of 
approximately 50 tons capacity instead of by 
surf boats with a capacltv of only 2} ton' p< r 
boat It is tlurefore, appircnt tliat the 
facllltlrs availlablt for trade during this inter 
mediate stage arc substantially greater than 
they have bieii In tin pa^t 
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i\IOURO 


MOURO 


[Yule says that mustei is 
current m China, as well as in 
India For citations see 
Hobson Jobson ] 

Mouro (used of ‘ a Moham- 
medan ’) ^ Konk jlf o?r — 
Anglo-Ind Mooi Mooiman 
— Sund M6ii Kdpas mou 
(lit Moorish cotton’), a 
species of cotton — Pid-Engl 
Molo-man - 


terms in daily use is remarkable The 
grounds attached to a house are its 
“compound, ’ campinho , a trades 
man is shown a “ muster,” moslra or 
pattern Tennent, Ceylon, Vol II, 
p 70, n 2 ] 

“ Wee were lodged in an upper 
Chamber and not permitted soe much 
ns to looke out of our doores, much 
lesse cither to see anie goods (saveinge 
the musters or the waight of them) ” 
In ■\Iund 5 , Travels, Hak Soc , Vol III, 
pt 11, p 4S0 ] 

1 “ He had in his company six hun- 
dred Mouros Guzarates, and ilalaxa 
res ’ rernilo Pinto, ch XNVii 

“ In token of disparagement the\ 
call the Christians of these parts 
Framiiics, just ns we incorrectly coll 
them Mouros ” Jo3o do Bnrros, 
Dec IV i\ , 16 

“ I n gard this word mouro in the 
acceptation in which the Portuguese 
01 old regarded it, mz , ns a 8 \nonym 
of Mohammedan, as denoting belief 
but not nco” Conde de Ficnlho 
Gfircm da Orta c o ni tempo p 1 12 
- Tlie change of r into I in Pidgin 
1 ii^lish i-j normal 


[All Mohammedans without 
exception were called by the 
Portuguese il/o?f?os or Moors 
this name of their nearest 
Moslem neighbours and one 
time conquerors was extended 
by them to all the followers of 
Islam, and from the Portu- 
guese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Moham- 
medan, passed to the Dutch 
and the English The use of 
the term m its comprehensive 
sense is well brought out bv 
Baibosa (ed Dames, Vol I, 
p 1 19) “ The Mouros of this 

kingdom (Cambaya) are fan 
in complexion, and the moie 
part of them aie foreigners 
from many lands, scthcet 
Turks, Mamalukea, Arabs, Per- 
sians, Corayones, and Tar- 
gimoes (Turcomans) , others 
come from the great kingdom 
of Dely, and others of the 
land itself ” 

Yule says that the use of 
the word 3Iooi for Moham- 
medan died out pretty well 
among educated Europeans 
in the Bengal Presidency m 
the beginning of the last 
century, or even earlier, hut 
probably held its ground 
longer among the Briti'^h 
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G^O^^T^ AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An fjvfh In tdrcidonni lilstory J; 

t-iT^rd H bir <'l'3rle^ \Vooi’» ilrcpatrh In 
!“'*< Tf-lii'" |i« moct tinliMr feature was 
rnf'ia'l* tthleh It laid on the importance 
of p’1~'ara’ rduratlon Th^ old Idoa that the 
o{ura((,'a fnpar'rd to th" hlrlicr cla'^ea of 
t'v*! f\ arnuid rd or dnu-n lo the lorecr claa'ea 
ti"' rfl'fenlovl The nerr poUca vraa boldla 
‘‘to comha* the Ignorance of the people avhlch 
-rav i>e on«Id^rtal the crfate«l nir*c of the 
oai ntea ’ lor Ihl* pnrpo'e Deparlmenta 
of IhiMlc In'lnicii)n« were created on llnea 
which do rot ('Ide' vera maternlh from the 
Ih'par'men'/! of the pn’ent dar The despatch 
iI’O l'*o\.e awaa from the practice followed 
ilnce wherrha mo^t of the avallahlc pulv- 
Ilr fnn '• had been rir^ndcd upon n few flofcm 
men’ fchool* and college,, nnd In'tltnted n 
pa’IcT ol ctatu .1 In aid to priaato Inatltutlona 
■pueh a '\«tem a' thl* plae d In all tta desrcc- 
nnder eiTir.cnt ln«peetton iK-slnnlne from the 
hutnble't (hmenlara In'tltuflon and endinc 
wffh the urtver’fta {c‘t of a Uhcral cdiicatfon 
would Impaet life and enerca to education In 
fndla, and lead to a pradiml but etcadj cs- 
ten«lon of It' I'ene'lla to all cla-t'c' of people " 
Ano'her feature of the de'palch woa an outline ' 
of a unlvrt'lt) «a»tcm which rc'altcd In the 
foundation of the Uniaersittea of Calcutta, 
Madra.* and ITombaa three rears later The 
atliliatlnp tape of unlacr'lt) then became flic 
pirol of the Indian education <rstcra It has 
nndoubtedh been of value In fevcral waa-s 
It enabled Government to fclcct rccmlta for Its 
Kraiee on an Impartial ba'ls It did much, 
thronph the npenca of Its College!, to 
develop backward places , It accelerated the 
convemlon of Indians to a real for western 
education , and It cost little at a time when 
monov was scarce On the other hand, the 
new nntvcr'Itles were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators thej 
dfd not deal dircclla with the training of men, 
hat with the examination of candidates, the' 
were not concerned with learning, except la 
so far os learning can be t-ested hr examination 
The colleges were fettered bj examination rc- 
^ dnlrcmcnts nnd h\ nnlforra courses, their 
' teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjo' ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for Its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qnallflcatlons In certain Important respects 
the recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not Intend that 
university tests, ns such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts, thev also 
recommended the Institution of civil service 
examinations Thc> did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 
university chalrsforadvanccdstadj They wrerc 
aware cf the dangers of a too llterarv course of 
Instruction , thc> hoped that the system of 
edncatlon would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
and graduallv, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
bealthylncrease of wemth and commerce The 
encouragement of the grant-ln-ald system was 


ndrocitM to an even greater extent by the 
1 ducatlon Commb'Ion of 1882, which favoured 
(he pollc' of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
nnd ol stimulating private effort In theory 
the decl'ion was correct, but In practice It was 
Irrcfricvabh wrong In Its fatal desire to save 
mono), Government deliberate^ accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to paa And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable sjotem of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrust^ 
with the diitj of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
wore encouraged to cast n blind eve on the pri- 
vate In'tltntlons and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
Institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a svstem of neglect and short-sight- 
c<lnc", evils crept In which arc now being re- 
moved graduallv bv the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
'cliool and Intermediate stages of education 

The Reforms of 1902-4 
In 1002, the Universities Commission was 
appointed bv Lord Curzon's Government, and 
its investigation was followed bv the Uni 
versitlcs Act of 1004 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the oniversltics, and on the 
part of the unlvctbltcs over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 jJtr rrn* of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve thc'clcction ol the remainder . the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling anv 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the alDIiatlon or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
rcsponsibllitv of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting ali schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department ol Public 
Instruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func 
tlons and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research The territorial 
limits of each unlversltv were defined, so that 
nniveisitics were precluded from anv connex- 
ion with Institutions Ivlng outside those boun 
daries Neither the Commission nor the Go 
vemroent discussed the fundamental problems 
ol universitv organisation, but dealt onlv with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by anv other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public anthoritv which 
would be representative of the nnlverslties and 
of the departments They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the ex&ting system. In Its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
Improve and to strengthen It 
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memsan or mehsan — Tet 
Gal vmnisa , vein term 
hmuna 

In Malay and Achinese, the 
term is used, by analogy, of 
‘ comfits ’ 

Mura ( ‘ an ancient measure 
of Portuguese India corres- 
ponding to 735 litres,” 
Candido de Figueiredo) 
Anglo-Ind mooiah 

It appears that the souice- 
word IS the Marathi miidd 
(Konk 7nitd6), rtce made up 
in a circular package being 
fastened by wisps of straw,” 
which, however does not 
actually contain the quantity 
mentioned by Antonio Nunes 
“The muia of batee (qv) 
contains three candis ” ^ 

[Garcia da Orta who wrote 
about twenty 3 mars after 
Nunes says that a candy is 
522 airateis (pounds) Crooke 
quotes from the Madias Glos- 
sal i/ hlooda, jMalayal miitd, 
from Hint 11 ‘ to cover ’ ‘ a 

fastening package , especially 
the packages in a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened 

' ‘And (to bo gnen) in the form 
of hah ( pndd\ ’) two hundred and 
forl% thie mums” Simno Botolho, 
J Tlllto p 1(,1 


With wisps of straw in which 
nee is made up in Malabai and 
Canara ”] 

Musica (music) Konk 
inuzg, [also a musician] , vein 
terms gdyan vazap — Hindust 
musiLi, muslgi Musiglddn 
(siibst ) a musician — Mai 
musik — Tet Gal musiLa — 
Pers iinislg'i — Ar mnsila, 

I miizika, iniisikay Mustl'i, a 
1 musician Musikdri musical 
— Malag inozika 

I 

Dr Schuchardt prefers the 
Dutch mustek as the original 
} of the Malay woid See 
cdinaia 

N 

Nababo (nawab) Anglo- 
Ind nabob, [Indo-Fr nabab] 
From the Hindustani nawdb, 
plural of the Arabic ndijib, 
‘ a deputy ’, [and, therefore, 
applied to a Viceroy or 
Governor-General under the 
Moghuls as the representative 

of the Emperoi, e g the 
Nawab of Oudh, Nawab of 
Surat] ’ 

FThe Anglo-Indian ‘ Nabob 
I 

^ “ There wns in Surat ns Nababo 
n certnin Persian Mohnmmednn 
( 3/ouro Pargto) ” Boenrro Bee 
j XIII, p 334 
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XAIRE 


NAIRE 


Naire (‘name of the ruling 


“ To guard against these he esta • 
bhshed some people of the same island 
of the Canarese Hindus {genttos) irith 
their Naiques who are the captains 
of the footmen and of the horsemen, 
according to the custom of the land " 
Barros, Dec II, t , b 

“ \nd m this wise about the salaries 
of the captains as of the naiques and 
peiia' (‘sepoTs’) Simiio Botelho, p 
72 

‘ The footmen of the land having 
broken oS with their naiques, who 
are their captains ” Caspar Correia, 

II p 512 

Among the Hindus, Rao means 
king and Naique means a Captain 
nhen these Kings (the Mohammedan 
sovereigns of the Bahmani Kingdom) 
take a Hindu into their serMCe and 
do not wish to git e any verv great 
title, thcj add the title Naique to 
his name a» Salvn Naique, Acein 
Naique ’ Garcia da Orta, Col X 
[ed Markham p 72, omits parts of 
this passage ] 

But he assumed, out of tort great 
humihtt , the title Naique which 
means captain or leader ” Diogo do 
Coiito Dec VI, t 5 
[ Captaine IVeddell then allsoe 
our Comaunder wrote a lettre by him 
to the Niigue, or King of the 
coiiiitrt ' I’eter Mundt , Traiel- 
link tioc , \ ol 111, yt I p 72 ] 

Its common Anglo Indian npplica 
tion 1 ' to the non commissioned 
olliccr of Sepots who corresponds to 
1 corporal ' Hobson Jobson 
[lltilcr All of Mj sore was proud of 
b me t ailed lit der Xnik , this is mter- 
-tiiig l>^caii‘-e Napoleon ■- soldiors after 


caste in Malabai ’) Anglo- 
Ind — Indo-Ei 

It IS the Malay al ndi/ar, 
derived from the Saiisk 
ndyala, ‘chief, leader ’ 

[“ Anothei derivation is fiom 
Ndga, “ a snake, or man of 
serpent descent”, and some 
possibility IS lent to this bv 
the fact that every Nilyar 
family still holds the serpent 

the crossing of the bridge of Lodi 
dubbed their leader ' caporal and even 
' afterwards he came to be afteotion 
I atelv known ns ‘ le petit caporal ’] 

1 “ In this land of Malabar there 
IS another caste of people who are 
called Nayres, and among them are 
noblemen who have no other dut\ 
than to serve in war *’ Barbosa, ]) 
235 [Hak Soc , ed Dames, Vol II, p 
38] ‘ These men are called Nat res 

only from the time when thoj come 
forth for war ’’ Idem, p 327 [Hak 
Soc , A^ol II, p 45] 

“This name "Naire, although one 
mat be of the same blood, cannot be 
assumed until such time ns one is 
an armed knight, and as such enjois 
the privileges of his rank ” Joilo 
de Barros Deo I, i\ 3 

“In this country of Malabar th> 
class of hidalgos is called Naires, 
which means ‘ Jlen of War ’ Caspar 
Correia, I, p 76 

“Tile Naires who are the Knights ’ 
Garcia da Orta, Col XXII [ed Mark 
I ham, p 193 For a description of 
Knighthood among the Nairs, set 
Barbosa, Hak Soc, Vol II, p I"' 

'■eq ] 
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old I’roalnilal Jolm allonal Si rake 

'Jbii lakHiiR Proalnclnl and Bubordinnto 
laiiicntlolml Si rakes In the jiroamccB liavo 
linn alfitUd, more In Bomo provlnees than 
otbern, ba llin clmiiRtB ailikh liaao taken place 
hince HUD Comimmal latcrcstB liaae Influenced 
ri eriillmenl, and In some placca they liavo 
Inlluetind jiromotloiiB nlBo, In a direction avblch 
ImH not nliiavH tended biainnlB Btraico content- 
mi nt lint thtBii rcsultB arc the natural conBe- 
qiii rici s of the devolution of control of education 
and pniicr of recruitment to provincial and 
local autliorltlcB and avill for some time continue 
lo affect the offlcloncy of tlic Education Depart- 
inintH In the proalncts, 
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NAVALHA 


mvA 


Hindustani terms are of Arabic 
origin, and Belot says that 
the Arabic naxilun comes from 
Greek 

Navalha (razor , a clasp 
knife) Malayal navdh 

Negar (to deny) Honk 
negdi -zavunh, negdi -vacJmnh , 
vern terms ndm mhanunk, 
ndkai unL — Gal nega 

Negociar (to trade). Mai 
negoctar (Haex) 

Negro (negrol Anglo-Ind 
nigger 

' [“ It IS an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to 
apply this title to the 
natives The use originated, 
however, doubtless in follow- 
ing the old Portuguese use of 
negros for “ the blacks,” with 
no malice piepense, without 
any intended confusion bet- 
ween Africans and Asiatics ” 
Yule in Hohson-Jobson The 
Portuguese never used the 
terms negro or jneio (‘black’) 
of Asiatics, but only of 
Africans Mannque uses the 
word negros, and the editor. 
Col Luard, very correctly 
points out that he nevei uses 
it of Indians ^ But very 

’ [ Ho\ve\or, I t-ent the letter to 
him and, ns soon ns he bad read 


curiously he uses cala ^ 
(which IS the same as Hindust 
kala, and the equivalent of 
the Port negio) to distinguish 
the Indian from the white 
European.] 

Nem {adv , neither) Mai 
nen (Haex). — Tet nem 

[Nipa (the name of a palm 
found chiefly in Malasia — 
Nipa f mi leans , also of a 
fermented beverage prepared 
from the sap of the tree) 
Anglo-Ind neep, nipa ^ 

it, he (Bartolome Gonsales Tibao) 
rose from his bed and gettmg into 
a Dob earned by four negros, oame 
straight to see me ” Mannque, Travels, 
Hak Soo , Vol I, p 92 ] 

1 ["They informed him that we 
were four Franguis, two assiles, and 
two calas, for these are the terms they 
employ to distinguish the Portuguese 
or white Christians, and those of 
the country of a dark or brown 
complexion ” Idem, Vol I, p 40S 
Asstles means pure-bred Europeans 
from Hindust a‘ah, ‘ of pure breed ’ ] 

2 [“ There are two other species of 
trees, one called Nipa and the other 
Tnaca , both provide bread, wine, and 
vinegar just as the Sagu-palm does ” 
Jodo de Barros, Dec III, v, 6, m 
Qlossarto ] 

[“ They (the Banians) do not drink 
wine nor vinogar, nor ninpa, nor 
orrnca (‘ arrack ), nor wine of raisins ” 
Garcia da Orta, Col xsxu, ad 
Markham, p 290 ] 

[“ The wine of Malacca propcrlj 
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unlc, sankhyd, gan, ganh — 
■2 Sinh nomare, nonimayaya 
(perhaps from the English 
‘ number ’). — ^ Bug nomoro , 
probably from the Dutch 
nommer — Tet., Gal numetu, 
vern term suia 

O 

ObrigafSo (obligation) 
Konk obi igdsdinv {{ us), vern 
terms kdydo, kaun, kaituh — 
]\Tal obiigacion (Haex), which 
has the Castihan form — Tet 
obrigasd 

Obngado (obliged) Konk. 
obrigdd — Tet obngddu 

Obrigar (to oblige) Konk 
obrigdr-karunk , vern terms 
bal kai unk, odkunk — Tet 
ohiiga , vern terms hodx, hnt% 

Ocasiao (occasion) Konk 
kdjdmv , vern term sam-yoga 
— Tet okazia , vern. terras 
phdtin, leelx 

Oco (hollow, empty) 
Smh boku , probably through 
the intervention of * woLu — 
Gal 6Lu 

Oculos (pair of spectacles) 
Konk oil , vern term chdUs- 
jmir (I us in Goa) — Tet 
olnhi, okn 

^ Ocupa95o (business). Pid.- 
Lngl yidgin Extensively used 


in the sense of ‘ business, office, 
duty ’ 

“ Probably the Chinese pro- 
nunciation of the word business 
(Pi-tsin), according to others, 
of the Portuguese word 
ocupaQao ” Leland 

Ofender (to oSend) Konk 
ophendei -karunk (I. us ) , vern 
terms aknidn karunk, aprd- 
dhunk — Tet ojendei , vern 
term tolok 

Oferecer (to offer) Konb 
ophei esei -karunk (1 us ) , vern 
terms divunk, blief karunk — 
Tet ofei eser , vern term fo 
Oficial (subst , official) 
Konk , Tet . Gal ophtsydl 
Oficio (office) Konk , Tam 
ophis — Tet , Gal ojisiu 
In Tamil it is employed only 
in the ecclesiastical sense of 
‘ office for the dead.’ 

Ola (“a leaf of the palm 
which we call olla ”, Orta) ^ 
Anglo-Ind ollah 


I [“In the Maldiva Islands they 
build a kind of vessel which with its 
nails, its sails, and its cordage is ell 
made of the palm (coco) , with its 
fronds {which they call olla m 
Malabar) they cover houses end 
ships” Garcia do Orta, Col 
ed Markham, p 140 Markham entire 
ly misreads and misinterprets the 
passage , ho rends dos ramos (‘ from 
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Tilt' (\i)' a pf Ins'l'ntlon" with the scholars In attendance at them are shown In the 

It’doMln' Lnllc — 


I 

VnnilKT of In'lltutlon” ><'umhcr of Scholars 

I 


t of 

1929 j 

lO-’O 

j 1929 
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72 
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Primarj Education — ^Thc pnman schools the Introduction of compulsion In any part 
arc malnh under the direction of the local of tlic area under Its control, It may then sub- 
boards and municipalities In 1911, the late mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
Mr G K Gokhalo pleaded In the Imperial cl'e cfTect to Its decision The scheme must 
Ij'^’L'-lallvc Council for a modified system of | be witliln the means of the local body to carry 
compubora primarv education, hut Government ' out with reasonable financial assistance from 
was unable to accept the proposal mnlnlj for | Government Ordinarily the age limits of corn- 
financial reasons In recent jears, eight pro- | pulsion are from six to ten jears though provl- 
vinclal Icgblatnrcs have passed Primary Fduca slon Is made for prolonging the period Pro- 
tlon Acta anUiorlsIng the Introduction of com- i vision Is also made In all the Acts for the exemp- 
pulsory education by local option Ilorabav tion of particular classes and communities and 
led the way In tills matter bj a private Bill 'for special exemption from attendance In cases 
which was passed Into law In Februarj 1918 of bodII> Infirmity Walking distance to a 
The other private Bills which followed were ' school Is gcncrallv defined as one mile from the 
Uiose of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 'child’s home The employment of children, 
1919, of Bengal passed In May 1919 and of the who should be at school. Is strictly forbidden 
United Provinces, passed In June 1919 Of and a small fine Is Imposed for non-compllance 
tlic Government measures, the Punjab Act 1 with an attendance order The Acts generally 
was passed In April 1919, the Central Provinces provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Act In 'May 1920, the Madras Actin December I Go\ernmcnt, education where compulsory shall 
1920 and the Assam Actin 1925 The City • be free The Madras Elementary Education 
of Bombaj Prlmarj Education Act ot ! Act of 1920 contained such pro'islon, but It 
1920 extends generally the provisions of | has recent 1} been amended so a < to allow fees 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation i to be charged In schools under private manage- 
also enabling It to introduce free compulsory , ment situated in areas where education is 
education ward by ward Kot content with corapulsor\, reserving however a number of free 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act ' places for power pupils In such schools in areas 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary ' where there are no free schools Such In brief 
education and to make better provision for the , are the ordinary provisions of the various 
management and control of primary education 1 provincial Education Acts Local bodies have 
in the Bombav Presidency The Bombay and ! not however shown as yet any great alacrity 
the United Provinces Acts apply only toilnavaillngthemselvesoftheopportunltyafford- 
mnn!cipalitlej,the Bengal Primary Edncatlon Act led tliem by these Acts 

applies. In the first instance, to rannicipalltles, I Primary Education Committee — A Com 
but Is capable of extension to rural areas mittec was appointed In 1920 to enquire Into 
Bovs only are inelnded within the scope of the j (i) The existing facilities for primarj educa- 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, tion for bojs and girls in the X W F P, 

while the Central Provinces Act Is capable of Ajmer Menvara and Delhi 

extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are (n) the posslbilltv of expansion whether on 
applicable to both sexes The United Provinces voluntary or compulsory basis with special 

legislature passed a second Primarj Education regard to the attitude and aptitude of the 

Act In 192C, cir , the United Provinces District local population , and 
Boards Primary Education Act Tt allows i (n») tlie necessitv for pirovidlng special 
the District Boards to introduce compniston ! facilities for the community, generally 

within their areas All the Acts are drafted ' known as “untouchables”, and to make 

on very similar lines If a local body at | recommendations 

a special meeting convened for the purpose j Tins committee reported in 1930 and the 
decides by a two-thirds majority In favour of ' Government ot India parsed their orders in 1931 
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OLEO 


OURIVES 


Oleo (oil) Konk 61 (espe- 
cially used of Holy Oil or of 
medicinal oils) , vein terms 
tel , paviU tel, ohti tel — Beng 
61, Holy Oil 

Onga (ounce) Konk oms — 
Jap onsu , perhaps from the 
English ‘ ounce ’ 

Opa (long loose robe) 
Konk 6p — Beng ojm — Tam , 
Tet , Gal 6pa ’ 


and in Ceylon, where oven to-day, 
when certain important documents 
have to be written, the Ola or palm 
leaf 18 preferred to paper, in view of 
the former s durability and the indeh 
ble nature of the writmg on it ] 

[“ The books of the Singhalese are 
formed to da 3 % as they have been for 
ages past, of olas or strips taken 
from the jmung leaves of the Talpat 
palm, cut before they have acquired 
the dark shade and strong tei.ture 
which belong to the full grown frond ” 
Tennent, Ceylon I, p 612 ] 

[" Caps, fans, and umbrellas are all 
provided from the same inexhaustible 
source (the palmj'ra palm), and strips 
of the finer loaves steeped in milk to 
render them elastic, and smoothed by 
pressure so as to enable them to be 
written on with a stile, serve for their 
hooks and correspondence, and are 
kept,dulj stamped, at the cutcheries 
to bo used instead of parchment for 
deeds and legal documents ” Idem, 
Vol II, p 627 ] 

* •• Ho ordered big opas to be made 
from rich brocades ” Diogo do Couto, 
I'ec VII, i, II 


Oragao (prayer) Konk 
orasdmv , vorn terms vidgneUi, 
pi di than — Tet, Gal orasd — 
Jap oiasliyo, from Latin 
oiatio, according to Dr Mura- 
kdmi 

Ordem (order) Konk oid, 
veru terms nii6p, hukum, 
phaiman, ham, mdnddval — 
Mai 6idi, uidi, nidi, 
) i6di I — Jav uidx — Bug 
lodi — Tet oidi 

Orgao (organ, in the sense 
of ‘ musical instrument ’) 
Konk oigdih, oig (moio us) 
— Mar 01 g, oik — Hindust 
argan,ai ghanum — Beng ,Tam 
oigdn — Sink oigalaya, oigale 
— Mai organ, oigam, oiganon, 
— Tet, Gal 6igdo — Jap 
oiogan — Ar arganiin, aigan, 
organ, oi gon ^ 

Shakespear derives the 
Hindustani vocables from 
Greek, through Arabic 

Ourives (goldsmith) Mai 
ouvis (Haex), vern term 


1 “ He was carrying in a skiS some 
ori^nos on which they were playing ” 
Castanheda, I, p 91 

" With all that was necessary they 
came well furnished from the Kingdoin 
(of Portugal), with orgaos and Q 
beautiful picture of Our Lady of 
Piety” Caspar Correia, 1 , p 687 
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PADRE 


PADRE 


'pddi i-galu, Kan , pddrelu, 
Tul Loh or log is fxom the 
Sansk loTca, ‘ persons, people ’ 

Piadhdn pddit, a prelate 
Rujn kd piadhdn padn, the 
Roman Pontiff, the Pope 
Hindi 

Baid-padii (lit ‘ the great 
padre’), Father Superior^ 
Sarddi-padn, the bishop 
Lal-pddn (also us in Hindi 
and Khassi), bishop, arch- 


1 [“ Padre Giu ” (which corres 
ponds to Reverend Sir m our language), 
“ do you wish that we should proceed 
more severely against the Siguidar ? ” 
Jlnnnque, Travels Hak Soc , Vol I, 
p 425 Padre Qiu=Padrc-ji, the affi'^ 
being honorific Siguidar=Pers 
shiqdar, a revenue officer ] 

[“ The Captain major replied that 
among infidels it was essential that 
such demonstrations should be made 
in order that they should appreciate 
the position held by members of our 
Religious orders and by Priests and 
respect them The more so in tins 
case, since the news that the boro 
Padre, which is to say great Priest, 
was arriving had spread throughout 
the whole coiintrj This name was 
applied b\ the pagans to the Priors of 
our Residencies in those Principalities, 
to whom tlie Bishops of San Tom6 or 
Uoliapor usualh delegated the power 
to inspect and gonornllv officiate in the 
torriton hing within their spiritual 
P-nsdictinn ’’ Idem, Vol I, p 102 
horn /)a<frc=Hindust Bada Padre 
‘•'ti at 1 ather’] 


bishop Ldt IS the coiruptiou 
of the English ‘ lord ’ Rum Id 
saiddi pddri, the Pope Padn 
kd muhalla, a parish Sarddi 
padu kd taaluga, a diocese 
Saiddi padu kdmaqam, Cathe- 
dral Church Hindustani 
In Madras the name Padn- 
gudt IS met with, and in Bengal 
Paduhbpui , names of missions 
belonging to the Poituguese 
Padioado^ [? v ] 

1 “ Padri IS used bv all classes for a 
Christian Minister ” Candy 

“And it IS sometimes applied also 
to Brahmans or other religious 
persons ” Whitworth 

“ I have already mentioned in the 
Journal of Rom Phil 6 xm, 610, that 
this woid (padre) is also applied to 
protestant clergymen and even also to 
heathen priests ” Soliuohardt, Kreol 
Stud , li. 

“ In Malay the word padn signifies 
a Catholic priest However, in 1820 
in the island of Sumatra, during an 
insurrection against the Dutch which 
has grown into a desperate struggle 
for more than twenty years, the chiefs, 
priests, and Mohammedan pilgrims, 
and the partisans of a very fanatical 
religious sect, have assumed the name 
padn, and from this time this name 
has been given to all the insurgents 
Heyligers 

A Hindu landowner of PemOin (Goa), 
in the course of conversation earned 
on in Konkani, once mentioned to mo 
that his son whom ho introduced to 
me, was being taught Marathi b> a 
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'i;il I'-'-T (r I' rri^ I nl'r'- l.i( , nt lUnnl , 
’I"1r < 1 ''in*v mil All Ini nl vrtr mtilnl 

TIk"" rnr I ihrr'lMf ''d" ill ol dll' nniltnl 
It stir'- Hid r'-i''*'-! rl.rr Ip (if rdllfrc', 
f'l" ‘Ip “r'lrc •'•I r'll 111 iiilrf 1 iiillr ntnd 

still In—',,] t 'r'lirr III n Ir-lUl rol'tltlllrtl 
rr-lt 1 n>— 11 Mm, ulikli iV'criiilnnl flir 
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tirliffd'i v-ln- M i vi» me., not hi the rrea 
Uni o' r<-v tinhe- "lo buf In r’ihri.liig the 
•I'n n' t’lc ronvllf 'll cnllegr' and In liirmi 
lag t! eir nt nil-^r B' I'’17 Ibis Intlillon had 
I'-'Fl raffled r'l >n far fhit the roiiipo' it Inn of 
the orlclial fn (■ (inlv rr, ll U Flood np followp — 

1 nlveriiti 

College* ^ 

Seholar" 

Calct '1-, 

, 1 

1 JS.CIS 

r,oniba\ 

' 1 

1 fi.OQl 

'Indn* 

! 

10,210 

Punjab 

i '' 

0,53S 

AllahaKad 

I SI 

7,«07 


It hit! lirrome ol>vloii« tint (iirtlicr cxinnMon 
on the ranir llnr^ im no loitscr i>o«illi|c Mitlioiit 
1 K'rloti«lo‘’i ol cdlclcnci nnd the Goicrnmcnt of 
Indlnlnd reco?nl«cd In (lit'Ir rc'oludon of 1013 
die nceeolU of creatine nen local trnchinp 
nnd residential unlacr'ldc" In ndditlon (o the 
cxlMInp nfnilatliie iinlrcrf'lticf' Tlic dcaeiop 
ment of this policy' wn« nccclcmlcd h\ thn 
BtrenpU) of commiitinl fccllnp nnd the prouth of 
local nnd provincial patriotlnm, Icadinp to the 
crtablL'hmcnt of n nuinher of tcnclilnp nnlacr- 
nltlCF Tlic near tjpo of iinlacndtica iina since 
been flronpla ndaocated bj tlio Calcuttn Unlacr- 
sit> CommlFsIon aililch lias offered construrtian 
proposal na to tli' lines to be followed In under 
sitj reform 

The Universities of Calcuttn nnd the 
Punjab — llicto tavo Uniacrsltlcs nlonc 
still retain tlieir old form On the 
27Ui illarch 1021 nn nmcndlnp Act ains 
passed hj aalilcli die Goaemor Gcncml 
ceased to Itc tlio Ciinnccllor of tlio Calcutta 
Unlacrslt> nnd noav tlio licnd of tlio proalnclol 
povemment 1b the Ciinnccllor of cncli of the older 
unlacrultlcp llic Vice Clianccllor Is noinlnntctJ 
b} the Government concerned 3 ho cxccutlac 
b^y Ib tlio SjTidlcatc aalilcii Is non organised so 
nsto includcnlarpcr cducatlonul element Oacr 
this body Uic Vice Ciinnccllor presides, nil 
other memhers being elected by tJic Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction aaho 
Is a mcnihcr ex-ojfficto Tho sccrctarlnl aaork Is 
under tlio direction of the Itoglstrar Tho 
legislatlae body Is tho Senate aahlcli consists of 
from 7C to 100 members, 80 percent of avliom nro 
nominated by the Chancellor, tho rest being 
elected by the Senate, or bv Its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered gradunfes Tho Senate i 


s 1)1 (lid 

In dia iilril Inin 1 anilllenjaThlrh nrc In mo’t rases 
lho«o of .arts, fi Irnrc, laaa, inedlclne, nnd cngl- 
n rrlnr Ihrre 1 « nn orb ninl fncnltj In the Pun- 
Jnb 1 iilatr Ita ninne Hherr nrc nlso Jlosnls of 
•'didl'-i, aalii) e diitleii nrc (o rccommnid text- 
l'cvil,‘- or hmKs aahlrh n prrneiil the stsiidsnl of 
hnoaalrdt e rrnulrrd In the asrioiis ( vnniliistlons 
llie nrvarr tiiilarr,lllr« dlffir ronsldcrnblj from 
the older iiiil'rr lllcs In contlltnllon 

Post fjrmltinlc aaork — tpirt from the 
peni-rnl dghtrnInK np of iinlacrsltj control 
oai r Its cnlliprs, tho chief (cntliro of 
nnlaerslt} diViloiimcnt since the passing 
of the Act of UKll tins been pnrtIcIpsUon 
ha the nnl'< rnldrs In post-prndunto ttnehlng 
nnd rcnearcli In Mndms n sninll number 
'of unlarrsita profc ^ors linac been nppointed , 
In the rtinjsh the t era lets of a certain number 
of li'mpornr) profea'ors from oacrscas haao 
, been cnpnpcd In Iloniliaa a certain number of 
I college profisKirs and others have clcllacrcd 
hetuns to iio't gmdunto students unticr the 
nnsplccs of tho Unlacrsltj But tho most 
notshlc ndsnnco hns been inndo In Calcuttn, 
'oaaliig to the eiicrga of the Into Sir Asutosh 
, 'lookcrjcc nnd to the Ilbcmlity of Sir Tamk 
I Nnth 1 ‘nllt nnd ol Sir Itnsh Bohsrl Ghosh In 
IPIO, n comniltfcc a\ns appointed to Inacstigntc 
tho matter In nccordnnec arlth Its report, non 
rtgulstloDs liaao been pissed by tlio Senate, 
avlicrclij nil post-gmduntc tcnching nnd research 
I In arts and science In Cnicutta Is now conducted 
|dlrecUa bj the Unhcrslla , though mnn> ot tho 
, college teachers haac been Inaltcd to take part 
In the avork Post-graduate councils In arts 
nnd science base nlso been constituted, avhlch 
comprise all the teachers engaged In tho work 
and a acrj small number of additional numbers 
appointed by llie Senate A Committee aaas 
'npjiointed b> the Senate of the (kilcutta tlnlacr- 
I Pita to consider a draft Bill for the reconstitution 
I and rcorganlFation of the Unlacrsitj butlthad 
not submitted Us final report nt tho close of the 
IjcnrlO^nSO Another Committee aahlch aaas 
nppointed to consider tho question of tho future 
lof the jiost-gmdiiatc department nnd connected 
I financial problems submitted Its report In 1030 

Tlio University of Madras — This Is one 
of tho older uniacrsltlcs It has recently been 
rcconstllulcd Tho reconstituted Unlacrslt> avhilc 
functioning ns teaching nnd residential 
Unlacrslty In po far ns tho city ot Madras Is 
concerned, continues to exercise Its Jurisdiction 
]oacr Its mofuBsll colleges avhlch rcmnln afU- 
llntcd tolt Ihondministration of tlio Unlacrslty 
Is In tho hands of a Senate avhlch has been 
BO constituted ns to Include both those who are 
educationists nnd those aaho are connected with 
tho actual business nnd commercial life A 
largo olcctlao olcmoDt hns been Introduced In 
Its composition Go'ernnicnt control over 
ithc details of administration has been dccontra- 
I Used aiio affairs of tho University are managed 
I by tJio Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, avhlle tho Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of tho academic matters 
Tlio nDlllntcd colleges have till recently been 
entrusted to the care of a new organisation 
called tho Council of Affiliated Colleges which 
has been abollflbcd by the Madras University 
Amendment Act of 1929 Tho Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
University as its Visitor with certain emergency 
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Padrinho (god-father) . 
Konk padan, padtn — Beng, 
padu 

Padroado (‘ the right of 
patronage called in Enghsh 
‘ Advowson ’ granted by the 
Popes to Portuguese sovereigns 
over Roman Cathohc Churches 
in the East, and especially 
over those in India) Konk 
padrovad — Beng padiovddu 
— Tam padiovddu — [Anglo- 
Ind padioado'^'] 

[The frequent and tense 
misunderstandings and dis- 
putes between those Roman 
Catholics in Bombay, Calcutta, 
IMadras, and other places in the 
East, who owed obedience to 
Bishops nominated by the 
Portuguese sovereign, called the 
Padroadists, and those others, 
who were under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of prelates ap- 
pointed b 3 ^ the Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith 
in Rome, called the Propa- 
gandists, especially in the last 
two decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, were responsible for the 


' [“ \\ ith the abolition of the 
P iclroado and the enjojnient of 
freedom from State trammels the 
Catholic Church uill prosper in 
India ” The Padroado Qaeshon 
(ISso), Dxnmmer Press, Bombay ] 


mtroduction of this term into 
Anglo-Indian vocabulary The 
‘ Padroado Question ’ was then 
a familiar topic of conversa- 
tion and of controversy m 
newspapers and pamphlets 
The Portuguese word is derived 
from the Lat patiocinnm, 
‘ patronage ’ ] 

[Padroadista (a term coined 
m Indo-Portnguese to denote 
one who is undei the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Bishops nomi- 
nated by Portugal, or one who 
defends the right of the Portu- 
guese nation to ecclesiastical 
patronage in British India) 
Konk padroadist — Anglo-Ind 
padroadisl ^ 

A parallel formation was 
that of the term Propagandisia 

{q-v ) ] 

Paga (‘salary, payment’), 
Pagar (‘ to pay ’, used as a 


1 [“ llTien all this is done, let India 
be dl^ ided into as many dioceses ns 
will be required, let their endowment 
be legally seoured , then the new 
clergy may become the proprietors of 
all the Colleges, Schools, Churches 
and in fact of all that is now held and 
done by the present clergy under the 
Vicars Apostoho m British Indm 
That will then be the beginning of the 
realization of the loftiest dreams of the 
most eager Padroadists ” Tht 
Padroado Question ] 
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U I fA [VI ^ 1 rntltrh nt Hindu 

I’lfifixrj -r i>,rnMr''f)nr, fnl ilin orrnnl n 
tir I r! lii‘' •' -1 In I! I iihfr It' nnd llir 
r ,'lr f' til'- fn ir ('''nd' nnd tlio ("titnlin 
Inn -id (M '■Itlirr f'*ltidrnl nnd thn rnnfrr 
mr( t of o“ll! nr\ - id lii.rnnr' do t''o« Hn 

in ’’r- ] irn r ( nnijnlt* ' lilrli In* r r'jith 
!>.■. 1 c I (/,] |i\ rii iiii ndinrtil of tli \rt 
i n fo .rfillol Vill.nil rlin'i Hiiiro'nl no 
■ xi>- dl‘ ri o !i ' tl in tint I rn'Id'd for In Hi' 
r dc I fl nlll o 1 '-itr d li\ Hi I nUr t'-U 

The Lnl'ernll' of D ren — V. iHi Hu 
tno-lllimtin I fit tin I’nrlltlon of I’cn.nl 
In I'lll Hnrr.n ron*"! to ho Hu nj llnl o 
the F pnnt/ titnvlnoi of In tern I’oncnl nnd 
nm «!io*lh nft'nnrd* Hi GoV' miiiont 
of Indln (lo-Id'd to < tnidl li n miiImt-II' of 
Dneen nnd Hie fio'' ninu'nlof It- lu il niimliitrl 
n comnilll'e to frniiir n frlio nr for the nrir 
Hnhcrlt' The ronifiiittrc nno lintnut'd 
tint the t nhrr It' •■Iioiild lu of the trnrliint 
nnd rr IdrnI Ini nnd not of the fedf nl t'T'*', nnd 
Hint It ‘hotild hr n hrlf-contnliud ort-nnl ni 
anconncctcd nvilh 3n\ collrsr* ont'-hlcthc limit- 
of the cit} of Dnten Jlir rornnilttco whlrh 
nras pre-Idefl oner h> the Into 'Mr Tl (iftfr 
■'TnrtlF Sir Pobert) \nthnn prr'rntrd It* rci>orl 
later In the near The report I* of (trrnt n due 
nnd In It certain new prlnrlple* nrc cnnncintrd 
Great emidin*lF wn* nttnrjied to Iih'rlrnl train 
Inc nnd ednrntlon nnd nl^o to the tutorial tnid 
nner of the “tiidcnt' 'Jlic Unl'cr-‘it} " i* to hr 
'em InrccI' n State In'-tltiitlon, nnd pnrtlcnlh 
all lU Unclicn nnd tho e of It* colle^cn werr 
to ht Government S'r'antn Thonph the col 
Iceci were to be separate unit*, each with it' 
fcpnratc etafl nnd biilldlnc*, the> were to b( 
linked topcHier and with the UnincrslU bv i 
clone form of co operation The executive 
Podv, to be called the Council, was tohaac aery 
con”idcmbIe powers, siil Ject to the sanction 
of Government The Council, v hich was to be 
n larcc nnd rcprcFcntatlao bodj was to be the 
Icclslatlve nuthorltj, subject to the control of 
Government, nnd In other respects an advisory 
aiithorifv The total cost of the full schema was 
estimated nt B3 lakhs, but deducting certain 
snms which were nnallable from other sources 
the net cost was put down to ncarlv 40 lakhs, 
cvclnshe of recurring charges These wore 
expected to Involve n net total of about OJ 
lakhs annually Before the Bchemo thus ela I 

12 


n ) 

I ri I (whhh had ricihi'l Hie ‘^imtarj of 
"till's eanrllnnt roiild be taken In band, the 
wsr broke nut Tlie Arf mn«f Itiitliig the Uni 
srr« Is was pas*, d In April 1020 and Mr L 
m-w air) P t llnrfo", oti wo« apjiolnted 
'll" ilr«l t lee riian. ellor The \rl Ins »lnrt 
1 rrn amen h flln onh r to iiiakf Hie Lxirnll'e 
( III il Hii ihl f iiiHi'iril) of the tjiilyrrslty 

Tlir Alli'nrli Muslim University — 

I It Was Hie aim of '-Ir S\cd Ahmed Klian 
viar n„o to idan (he lumllLs of a llheml cdu- 
riHon iiiHdn the ri ach of the Vruhatnmndnn 
eommiinlt' an I In ls75 a fcIiooI was opened 
whlrii Hin ' Mars I ib r was converted Into the 
'Iiilnmni wlan Vnulo Hriental College, Allgnrli 
TIic iiiovrmini In favour of transforming this 
riillr,.( Into a tear hliigand rc'idcntinl iinlv ersity 
‘Inrtrd, a- ( irlv as tiic cnil of the last century 
In toil, during tin visit of Ills AInJosty the 
ntn» 1 mperor to Inilla, ]I|i Highness the Agn 
Khan made an apjical which resulted In tho 
rollirtloii of farce subscriptions A draft 
eon-tltullon was ilrawn up nnd n consnltn- 
tlvc conimlltcc wa« formed But tho draft 
I onstlliit Ion was not njiprovcd by the 
F- cr. tarv of silatt nnd on tho question 

vf the right of ainllaflng colleges outside All 
carh In particular, there was a sharp dificrcnco 
of ojilnlon fiovirnment laid down, ns In tho 
ea'e of Hie Hindu tmlvcrsity, that the nnlvcr- 
’Itv should not have the power of ntllllatlng 
Ho'Icm Institutions In other parts of India 

On Octoher I'ith, lOlB, a meeting ofthoMos- 
lem Unlvcrsltv \jsorIatlon was hold nt Ali- 
garh, under the firrsldcncv of tho Paja (now 
Af ilianja) of Mahmuilnhnd, when it was 
propo'cd that the meeting recommends to the 
Moslem Unlvinlty I oundntlon Committee the 
aeciptanci of the Afoslcm University on the 
Ilm s of Hie Hindu University It was evident 
at Hie meeting Hint a largo number of Indian 
'loslems wi re not prepared to accent a consti- 
tution for tliclr university similar to that of 
Hio Hindu University 

In tpril IDl", nta meeting of the Founda 
(Ion Committee Hie following resolution was 
paased — 

■' Tint this meeting of Hie Alosicm Unlvcrsltv 
loiindatlon Committco licrcby resolves with 
rcfereiico lo the letter of tho Oovomment of 
Indln, ] diicatlon Department, dated Delhi, 
17th Fehriiarv 1017, D 0 Ho 00, that tho 
Committee Is prepared to accept the best Unl- 
versitv on the lines of tho Hindu University 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at Its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
■Nfoslcm University Association as Its ex-officio 
members, to take necessary steps In consulta- 
tion with tho Hon the rducntlnn Member for 
the Introduction of the Sfoslera University Bill 
In the Imperial Legislative Connell " 

The bill referred to above was nltlmatelv 
Introduced info the CouncU and was passed In 
September 1020 The Act came Into force on 
December Ist, 1920 

Tlio Univerfltv has lately been overhauled in 
nccordnnce with the recommendations of the 
llahlmtoola Enquiry Committee 
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Half a dozen etymologies 
are suggested for tbis word, 


worship for gods ” Caspar Correia, 
I, p 119 

[“And they have their idols stand- 
ing in the woods, which they call 
Pagodes ” Ralph Fitch, in Early 
Tracels in India (1921), O U P , p 15] 

[‘ And the red sandal is also used on 
pagodes or idols ” Orta, Col xhv ed 
Markham, p 394 Jlarkham’a render- 
ing IS faulty, because he ignores 
entirely ‘ or idols ’, which gives pagodes 
the meaning of ' temples ’ ] 

[“ It IB a most grave oSence against 
Dmne Majesty to light lamps 
before pagodes or in places dedicated 
to them to anoint them with oil, 
sandal, and other things, to place 
flowers on them ” The First Pro- 
uncial Conned (15G7), in Arch no Port 
Or , Faso TV, p 13 ] 

“ Especially with the Bonzes, who 
had the house full of images of 
pagodes ” P Sabatino de TJrsis 
(IGll) Mathciis Bicci 

[“ Sevagee Raja has vowed to his 
pngod, n6\er to sheath his sword till 
ho has reached Dilly, and shutt up 
Orangsha in it ” Hedges, Diary, Hak 
Soo , Vol 11, p ccovxvi ] 

B — Pagodo meaning ‘ a temple ’ 

“ In their [of the Nairs of Malabar] 
temples, which are called Pagodes, 
thov perform many enchantments 
and witchcrafts ” Duarte Barbosa, 
Lnro p 333 [ed Dames, Vol II, p 

[“In this (it\ of Goa, and all o\er 
India there are an infinity of ancient 
buildings of the Gentiles, and in a 
•<niall iglnn.j near thw, called Dinari 
(r)i\an) the Portuguese in order to 


among them the Persian but- 
kadah, ‘idol temple’, and the 

build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temple called Pagode, which 
was built with marvellous art, and 
with ancient figures wrought to the 
greatest perfection m a certain black 
stone, some of which remain standing, 
ruined and shattered, because these- 
Portuguese care nothing about them 
If I can come by one of these shattered 
images I will send it to your Lordship, 
that vou maj perceive how much in 
old times sculpture was esteemed in 
every part of the world ” Letter of 
Andrea Corsali to Giuhano dc Mcdici, 
in Rammio, 1 f 177, oit m Hobson- 
Jobson ] 

[These pagodes are houses in 
which thej conduct their worship, 
and have their idols, which are of 
diHerent forms, viz , of men, women, 
bulls, monkej s, and there are others 
m which there is nothing besides a 
round stone which they adore ” 
Chronica de Btsnaga, p 84 ] 

“It IS a pagode which is the house 
of prayers to their idols, which has 
been set apart for this purpose " 
Castanheda, Historia, I, 14 

" The buildings of their pagodes, 
which are their churches ” Caspar 
Correia, Lendas, I, p 181 

“All that pagode in which ue 
notice manj wonderful things 
Diogo do Couto, Dec , IV, iv 7 

" On the other side (of Adam’s 
Peak) IB the Pagode, which is their 
Church ’’ Fatalidadc hist , Bk L 
ch 2 1 

[ “A Pagode or China Church Mce 
went to a Pagode of theirs, a reason 
able handsome building and wtU 
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K'_~' 11 1» \ fit"!' Tl'illit lii^ 1 nlMr'lt\ nn<l 

1 1> p-l* \r 1 \IIil itail 1 If] r*'ll\ of lt« r\t/-r 
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carli 'luMIn ml I 'fl notr 1 iil\rp-ll'nv), Jtnj 

fi-lmi m 1 Cr itnl III Ht 

The Annnmnlnl UnUrr^llj.Chldnmhnrnm 
Mnriras Prr<ildcncy — Tlil* I* n ('■mhlns nnl 
r-‘I'I'-nMiI Inh^rli Inrorpontod lij nn \rt 
of tlio 1/rl‘hMiT Coiinrll of 111'' Nfidrvs l’ro«l 
iPri’n f'fi'In* \<'t No I of IP^'i) It oirr>« lt« 
fo’indillon Ur?''!' to th'' C''n'-ro«It> of ‘■Ir 
tnnomihl I’h'-ithar ^Iioh-vi li.m(l''d omr totli<' 
t.nhTnlt\ coriiln lii'tltiitloni c'til)ll«lird nnd 
imintiln"! lij li!m nt nnd n'''ir (liliinmlimm 
«ltli nil 111'- iirni''rtl‘'' nttnrlied Ui<'reto nnd Ins 
al‘o cl'fn n sum of Us ‘iO Inlln lomnls llio 
rn-nllon of nn rndo«'mr'nt fund Tlic nim of tlic 
LnlM.rfils h to cnooiirne'' Iilslicr odumflon, 
nn 1 rt-'oirrli In tlio Tnmll districts of the Afnilns 
l*rr<-id<’nc> Tin Admini'tratlon of tin Imlsn-r 
fits I- 1/1 the hinds of n Nj/idicnio, n ''ojni/., 
a 'Mnnn'i ( omniitfeo and nn And' mic Council 
Th' Act prosidfs for n conilniloiis connection 
villi III' hiilscrsitj of ‘•ir Annnmnhl (1i'ttl>nr 
and his puccc"or, ns tlie houndcr of tlic Unl\-cr 
fitj, vilh cirlnln posrers and prisllcjcs The 
Oosemor Gcncrnl is the Al^itor of tlic Ifnhir 
Flty Tlie Oosernor of iort St Gcorcc Is the 
niancfllor of tlic Cnlsersltj and tlic Mcc 
Qianrcllor Is appointed hj the ClianccUor from 
a panel of three persons recommended by the 
Foun'Ier 

Intcr-Unlvcrsltj llonrd — The Idea put for- 
srard h> the In'Ilnn TJnUersitIcs Conference In 
Mn\ 11124 for the constitution of a ccntml ngenej 
In fndin t'xik pnrtlcnl shafie nnd an Inter Uni 
\rrslt> Hoard came Into helm; iliirini; 1025 
Iwehe out of llflecn nnhersities Joined the 
I'mrd Its functions arc — 

(a) to act as an Inter unlecralt> orpanLsallon 
and a bureau of information , 

(</) to facilitate the exchange of professors , 

(c) to servo as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work , 


n’nihrff 


(if) to a'sl't Indian tinlvcr«lllc’ In obtaining 
rccognltl'in for their dettrccs, diplomas and 
cximlnitlnn' In other countries , 

(') to appoint or recommend, where need 
•irv, a common repre-entalU o nr rcprc«enta- 
Mvea of India nt Imperial or International con- 
fcrcncd on higher cilucatlon , 

(f) to net as an appointments hurcan for 
Indian tml\rr<ltlcs , 

fe) to fulfil such other duties ns mav ho 
A' Igned In it from time to time by the Indian 
I nUcrdtlei 

1 ach memlier University has to make a fixed 
annual contrihutlon lowards the expenses of 
the Toanl 

Tlie meetings of the Board arc held vcarlj 
The Boanl consists of one rcprcsentatlvo of 
each of flic member Universities nnd one 
representative ol the Oovemment of India 

nic Itianl has not vet had much Influence 
on 1 nlvcr-llv pollcj In India hut It lia» done 
a mil Id' rahlc amount of ii'-cfiil work In collect- 
ing Infiinnatlon nnil In stimulating thought 
c tarling rtirrint Universitv problems It 
al o pul certain unlvarsitlrs Info touch vlth 
'll llngiil'hcd teachers from abroad who were 
avaltal'le for lecturing nt Unlvcrsltj centres 
au'I arrang'd for two secflonni conferences — 
the one of repri sentnllves of the five unlvorsl- 
tie* In the United Province* nnd the other of 
representntlvi « of the Ivo universities In Bengal 
In addition to the Hand book of Indian Unl- 
versltl'*, the Board has Issued a pamphlet 
entitled '• laellltles for Orhntnl Studies nnd 
Itfcarcli nt Indian UnlvTr“ltles " 

Education of Indian Women nnd Girls— 
There Is still a Iccwnj to be made good All 
the Influences whlcb operate against the spread 
of education amongst the hojs are reinforced 
In (he case of svomcn by the purdah system nnd 
the custom of carl> marriage 

Arts colleges, incillcal collcgeji, nnd the like 
admit students of both sexes, nnd a few girls 
attend llicni I ho rgid> Ilnrdingo Alcdlcal 
(.ollcgc for Women nt Delhi gives a full medical 
course for iiicllcal students Tlic Shrceraatl 
Nathlbnl Uamodlicr Thacl crscy Indian Women’s 
Unlvcrslt> was started some ton years ago 
by Professor Korve It Is a private Institution 
aud Is doing good pioneer work 

Tlic All India Momen s Conference on Educa- 
I ional Hr form, v hlch holds Its meetings annually 
nnd has constituent conferences established 
nil over the countrj. Is also doing much useful 
work IlirentI}, on All India Women’s Ednea 
lion I iind As“orlatlon has been established 
III connei-tlon vith this Confirence This 
assoei itloM ajipointed In 1010 nspeclal committee 
to » niiuiri into the feasibllltv of establishing 
a ceiitrd Ti ach' rs’ Traluliig Colli ge of a special- 
ised Jlomo Sell nee clinrarter Tills commltte-o 
reported nt the end of the v ear recommending 
the cBtnhlisliment of such a college “ on 
ab-olutclv new lines which would sjntheslse 
the work of existing provinckal colleges by 
psychological rcsearcli’’ and the Governing 
Bod> of the Association supported the proposal 
at the Annual General Sleeting of the Association 
which has adopted It 
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The word bkagatatl, in its 
passage to the Dravidian 

Couto, Dial do Soldado Pratico, 
p 150 

[“The Com cnrrent here (Mechla 
patan) is a Pagod, 8s , Dollar, 4s 6d , 
Biipee, 2s 3d , Cash, Id 4 , a Cash J ” 
Fryer, East India, Vol I, p 96 
Crooke in a note to this word says 
that accounts at Madras, down to 
1815, were kept in pagodas, fanams, 
and cash 80 cash = l single fanam , 

42 single fanams=l pagoda In the 
above named year the rupee was made 
the standard com ] 

[“Xoe man is admitted to marry 
(m Choromandel), Unlesse he can pur- 
chase moneys to the Value of 20 
or 25 pagods, a Come very Cur 
rent here, which mone^s the Male i 
must bestowe upon the Parents of her 
he purposeth to be his Wife, to game 
their consent ’ Bowrey, The Countries 
etc , Hak Soc , p 30 ] 

[“Currant Coynes in this Ktngdoinc'' 
Fort St Georg’s, Mzt 

lb s d 

New Pagods here cojmed 
passe att the Kmgdome 
over all the Rate of 00 08 00 

Pulhcatt 

The Pagod Valueth OO 08 06 


languages, ought in the mouth 
of the people to be transformed 
j into pagodi, in accordance with 
1 phonetic laws In fact, this 
form 'pogddi or pawdt is used 
in Coorg, with reference to 
Kali, the goddess very popular 
in Southern India Gundert 
mentions the Malayal pagod i 
as the name of the temple of 
Durga, from which he derives 
the Portuguese pagode , but 
Burnell maintains the contrary, 
and regards the Portuguese 
word as the original of the 
Malayalam The name of the 
divinity would easily be ex- 
tended to the temple, if not by 
the indigenous population, at 
any rate by foreigners, Arabs 
or Portuguese There is, for 
instance, the term vulagre 
(‘miracle’), which the j\Iara- 
thas of the Konkan and the 
Mussulmans of South India 
sometimes use in refernng to 


Qolcondah 

The Old Pagod Valueth 00 12 00 
Porto No\o and Trmcombar 
The Pagod there Coj-ned 

Valueth but 00 06 00 

Idem, pp 114 and 115] 

[‘Vou sa^ likewise jou think it not 
reasonable, that jou should paj more 
niono\ then was paid to the Black 
Venhants, and that at Nine Shillings 
“Pagoda What sort of Idiot must 


that be to Lend you a Pagoda at 
Nine Shillings, when at Bottomn at 
that time could have had Thirteen 
and Sixpence, and Diamonds Secunti 
or to ha\e bought them, would have 
made from Sixteen Shillings to 
Twenty Shillings a Pagoda ’ ” From 
T Pitt and Council of Fort St 
George to the Court oj Directors etc , 
in Hedges, Diary, Hak Soo , 'o' 
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called by Portuguese and other 
European travellers ‘ varela ’ 
(from Malay barJiala, ‘ an 
idol’), and Faria-y-Sousa 
(1674) speaks of a ‘Pagoda of 
Mecca’ {Hobson-Jobson) 

There is a similar confusion m 
Barbosa in onepassage in which 
he calls a Hindu shrine a mes- 
quita, 1 e , a mosque ’ (See 
under mesqmta ) 

The pagode or pagode de 
ouro (‘ gold pagode ’) as it was 
sometimes called, was current 
in S India, and was originally 
equal to about 360 to 400 lets, 
but later on was worth as 
much as 12 letaf-ns iqv) or 
1,200 lets The quotations 
above from Bowrey and Hedges 
will show how the rate of ex- 
change of this com kept on 
constantly shifting 

Before concluding, it would 
be useful to leview the differ- 
ent etymologies of ‘ pagoda’ 
that have been offered and to 
give reasons for their rejection 
1. The Chinese words pao- 
t ah, ‘precious pile and foh- 
kuh-Vah, ‘ white-bones-pile * 
This does not find favour at 
present with scholars of 
CInnese language and culture 
very properly says that 


anything can be made out of 
Chinese monosyllables in the 
way of etymology 

2 The Portuguese fagao 
(‘pagan’), which Yule thinks 
may have helped to facilitate 
the Portuguese adoption of 
pagoda But pagdo into 
pagode would be a very singu- 
lar mutilation of the Portu- 
guese word in order to describe 
objects so very different 
Again, the teim pagdo occurs 
but rarely among the early 
Portuguese writers, who use the 
word gentio (j v ) in this sense 

3 The Sinhalese ddgoha, 
‘ Buddhist sanctuary ’ It was 
believed that the transposition 
of the syllables of this word 
gives pagode , this is not so, it 
gives bdgoda But ddgoba was 
not in use in Ceylon in the time 
of Duarte Barbosa (1516), nor 
had the Portuguese then any 
intimate contact with that 
island The Portuguese first 
came to be acquainted with 
Buddhist temples and monas- 
teries in Indo-China which they 
then called bralas (from the 
Mfllay barhdla), which after- 
wards became corrupted into 
varelas 

4 The Persian hiit-kadah 
‘ idol-temple proposed by 
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Indo-Fi palanquin — '2 Mai , 
Jav peldnlci, pldnki , vern 
terms kremun, tandu, joh, 
usongon — Malag palanktna * 


1 “ He takes twenty five or thirty 
women from those who are his 
greatest favourites and each one of 
them goes in her own pallamque 
which are like andas (‘ litters ’) ” 
Chronica de Btsnaga (1536), p 61 

" The K in g of Bisnagd also comes 
to this feast, and comes with the 
greatest possible pomp, brmging with 
him as many as ten thousand horse, 
and two hundred thousand foot 
soldiers, and hundred, and two 
hundred women attached to his person, 
who come m patanquyns and litters 
looked with key, in a way that they 
might not be seen by any one, but 
that they might see everythmg 
through a fine silver net " Gasper 
Correia, Lendas, IV, p 302 [The 
page number in the original is 400 
which 18 a slip ] 

‘•No person of whatever quality or 
condition shall go in a palanqutm 
without my express permission, except 
those who are more than seventy 
years old” Letter Patent of the Viceroy 
^lathias de Albuquerque, dated 22 June, 
1691 

“The Governor used to go in a 
palanquim ” Diogo do Couto, Deo 
VI, v, 10 “He maintained that no 
public woman should go in a 
palanquim unless it was uncovered ” 
Id , Dec VII, 1 , 12 

[“November 27 (1015) — In much 
vveaWnos bcomg Carried in a Pallan- 
klc Xov ember 2S — I hastened 

nwav m mv Palenkle and soe 


The Neo-Aryan word is 
pdlki, from the Sanskrit 
paryanka Yule and Burnell 
say that the nasal of the 
second, syllable of palanqutm 
may be explained by the 
influence of the Spanish 
palanca But Malayalam has 
pallanki, which Gundert men- 


rested in my Palenkle ” Sir T Rod, 
Embassy, Hak Soc , p 100 ] 

[“ Portugall Weomen Soantt (in 
Goa), The generality Mestizaes, 
apparelled after this country Manner 
The better sort have store of 
Jewells and are Carned in covered 
Palanqueenes ” Peter Mundy, HaL 
Soc.Vol III, pt I, p 03 The form of 
the palanqum in use at Goa can be 
seen from Lmschoten’s illustrations m 
the original edition “ Portuguese 
gentleman in palankin ”, and “ Portu 
guese lady m open palankin ”] 

[“ Att Night, about the 7th or 8th 
houre, and from that to the 12th, the 
Bridegroom and bride are carried in a 
Palancbino, through all the principle 
Streets of the towne attended with 
many Lamps and Torches, danoingo 
women, with all Sorts of the Countrey 
musick ” Bowrey, Hak Soc , p 30 
Bowrey gives an illustration of a 
palanchino on p 86 which the editor. 
Sir Richard Temple, believes to bo 
not of the palanquin of to day but 
of what 18 known in the Madras 
Presidency as ‘ muncheel ' {q v )] 
[There are a large number of 
variant forms of Palanquin cited m 
The Indian Antiquary Vol XXX, p 
398 ] 
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vernacularity of the Malay word 
IS open to doubt, nor is there 
evidence to show that it was 
current in those parts before 
the Portuguese arrival , again 
there are indigenous synonyms 
for palanquin, viz , Lremun, 
tondii, iisongon , joh which is 
Indian 

The form usually employed 
in Malayalam is 'pallakku, as 
in Tamil, or pallalhi, as in 
Kanarese But Gundert 
registers pallanli, which 
appears to have tbe savour of 
Portuguese influence But 
Tulu has pallenlt, side by side 
with pallah, which squares 
neither with the Malayalan 
pallankr, nor the Port palati- 
quim, but with the English 
‘ palanquin ’ Moreover, the 
influence of Tulu on Portu- 
guese is ml It IS extraordinary 
that none of the Indian 
languages should have preserv- 
ed the onginal nasal which is 
found in palanq, ‘ bed of 
which pallA or pallaki have all 
the appearances of being 
diminutives, in the sense of 
‘a couch or little bed’ 
Normally, the diminutive 
should have been paioiigi or 
palhnJi And m fact, Hin- 


dustani, Marathi and Gujarati 
have palangdi, as a diminu- 
tive used depreciatively, in 
the sense of ‘ a small and 
ordinary bed ’ 

But Shakespear does not 
derive the Hindust pdlkl, as he 
does palang, immediately from 
the Sansk palyanka, but from 
the Hmdi pdlakl Now, Hindi 
has also side by side with it the 
form ndlakl, which appears to 
be due to the transposition of 
the medial nasal From which 
it may be conjectured that 
the denasalization took place 
m Hindi and from it was 
transmitted to the other 
Indian languages 

The elimination of the nasal 
may also be explained by the 
law of least resistance, in view 
of the fact that the a which 
follows the 1 IS surd in some 
of the Aryan languages and 
silent in others The Sansk 
maihsa, ‘ flesh becomes in 
Konk and colloquial Mar mas 
For the same reason, the Sansk 
dnanda is pronounced m 
Konk anad, ‘ glory ’ 

Even if it were taken for 
granted that the n of the 
Portuguese word was not 
etymological, it is not neces- 
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IS the name of ‘ the coco-nut 
palm ’ “ With oil from the 

Guj and Mar tad , it is not yet called 
palmeira or palmyra ] 

[“ The Palme tree on ivhose leaves 
they here write with Iron bodkins ” 
Peter Muiidy, Travels, Hak Soc , Vol 
I, 78 Mundy refers to the Borassits 
flabelhjomns, which, perhaps in his 
time was not yet called palmeira ] 

[“ At the foot of this mountame, for 
some miles, in Circuit, I have knowne 
delicate Groi es and Gardens, fountams 
1 ery pleasant to the E 7 e, the Groves 
consisting of Mangoe and Palmero, 
Palmito and Coco nut trees, which are 
now quite demolished by the forces 
and Order of the Golcondah Kinge ” 
Bowrey, The Countries, etc , Hak Soo , 
p 46 ‘ Palmero ’ in the above quota- 

tion, IS, undoubtedly, the ‘ fan-palm ’ 

‘ Palmito ’ 18 here the wild date palm, 
Phosnix sylvestns which is very com- 
mon in Gujarat But the name is 
given to various varieties of the dwarf 
fan palm ‘ Palmito ’ in Portuguese is 
also the name by which the * cabbage ’ 
or the edible heart at the end of the 
stem of a palm, whence the leaves 
spnng IS called “ It is the eye of the 
coco nut or its heart and the unex 
panded mass of the very fine leaves 
that IS called palmito and it some- 
what resembles in taste white and very 
tender chestnuts But ho who eats a 
palmito eats a coco nut tree for it 
presentU dries up , and the older the 
coco nut tree the better is the palmito ” 
Garcia da Orta, Col ed Mark- 

ham p 144 Markham has complete 
1\ misunderstood the original, and his 
rendering of It, It must regretfullj be 
1 onfo-'Jed, makes no sense j 


coco-nut which is the fruit of 
the 'pahnexia ” Garcia da Orta, 
Col LIII [ed Markham, p 
423, in which is omitted the 
clause ‘ which is the fruit of the 
palmeira ’] 

[The Portuguese word fal- 
meiia has always stood for the 
various species of the palm 
family in Portugal it stands 
for the Phcem% dactihfera, and 
m India for the Cocos nuctfera 
(Picalho, Colloqiaes, etc , Vol, 
I, 232) In fact, the Portu- 
guese chroniclers invariably 
employ palmeira to denote 
the coco-nut palm and when 
they wish to refer to the 
fan-palm or the Boiassus 
flabelhformis, from the leaves 
of which strips foi writing on 
are prepared, speak of it as 
pahneiia hiava (q v). 

Yule in Hobson-Jobson, {sv ) 

[“ It has been said with truth that a 
native of Jaffna, if he be contented 
with ordinary doors and mud walls, 
may build an entire house (as he wants 
neither doors nor iron work), with 
walls, roof, and covering from the 
Palmyra palm From this same tree 
he may’ draw his wine, make his oil, 
kindle his fire, oarrv his water, store 
bis food, cook his repast, and sweeten it, 
if ho pleases, m fact, live from dav to 

1 »J 

day dependant on his palmyra alone 
Teiinent, Ceylon, Vol I, p IH 1 
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Candido de Figueiredo men- 
tions pdmpano (‘fish’) as a 
term hither toinedited and gives 
it as the synonym of pampo 
Vieyra says that “ it is a fish 
shaped like a boar-spear ” I 
do not know whether the word 
is in vogue in Portugal The 
Indian fish resembles a vine- 
leaf, from which it derives its 
name 

The words pdmpht and 
pdphii appear to have as their 
direct source the Anglo-Ind 
‘ pamplet ’ 

[Pamjmno m Portuguese 
means primarily ‘ a vine-leaf ’ 
The 0 E D derives ‘ pomfret ’ 
from the Port pampo (see 
above), French pamph, and 
surmises that a diminutive 
pamplet may have become 
pamphlet, pamphlet, and finally 
pomf)et ] 

Pangaio (a two-masted 
barge with lateen sails common 
in East Africa and m India) 
Konk pangdy — l\Ialayal pan- 
gdt/ai — Kan , Tul pangayxi 
1 Mai pcngaut | 

The word is of African origin 
Almost all the old Poituguese 

fi-h From Lrllcr of Allen Catch- 

pole, m Iletlgc'^ Diary, Hnk Soc . 
^ ol 11, p ccc\\\l\ ] 


writers suggest the same 
source ^ P Vitor Cortois men- 
tions pangaya m his Portnguese- 
Gafie-Teto Dictionary 

[Yule and Burnell register 
the word undei the foims 
‘ pangara, pangaia’, and give 
citations in support of these 
and other forms, including the 
Port pangaio ] 

? Pantalona (pantaloons , 
trousers) Mai , Sund telana, 
tjalana, tjilona — Jav , Mad 
tjelSnd — Bal chelana — Bug 
chaldna 

Dr Heyhgeis explains ^that 

the first syllable dropped out 
because it was regarded as an 
indifierent prefix, as happens 
with vernacular words Gon- 
9 alve 8 Viana has doubts as 
regards the word pantalona 


1 “ Francisco Barreto left for the 
const with the largest number of people 
in his fusta [q v ) and pangalos and 
came to the city of Quilon ’’ P Mon 
olaio (1669), in Jour Oco Soc Lisb , 4th 
ser , p 497 

" The pangayos of Mognmbiqno 
should halt at Cnhmnne, ns Sena wn- 
%ery unhealthy” M Qodinho Cardoso 
(1686), in Hist tragico niarit , IV, p 
73 

“ It was n rough sea, and lifted the 
vessel (which on this const is called 
pangaio) Fr Joilo dos Santos (160 ')> 

Elhiop Or , II, p 191 
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but cast into Lingots in the 
form of a small Boat, winch at 
Macao are called Paes [Port 
Pd-es] or Loaves of Gold or 
Silver ” This is a meaning of 
pao which I do not find men- 
tioned in the Portuguese dic- 
tionaries I have consulted ] 

^Papa (in the meaning of 
‘ the Pope ’) Koiik pdp-sdheb 
Sdheh is ‘ Lord ’ — Mar pap 
Pdpdchd adhikdr, papacy — 
Beng papa — Sinh pap-un- 
ndnse Unnanse is a term of 
respect ‘reverend, vener- 
able ’ — Tam pdppa, pdppu , 
pdppanavar (moie respectful) 
— Malayal pdppd — Tel pdpa 
— Kan pdpu — Kamb santa 
pap — Mai sdnto pdpa — Tet , 
Gal pdpa — Malag papa — Ar 
habd Bdbdv'i, papal The 
other languages of India em- 
ploy the English form ‘ pope ’ 

“Papa (poultice) Konk 
pdp — Sinh pdppa — Jap pap- 
pu 

Paph (papa, daddy) Konk 
papa (1 us and onl 3 " among 
the Christians of Goa) — Mar 
qvijxi — :Mal pnpa(Schuchardt) 
—Bug imjxiag — iMol papa 
(Castro) — Malag pajxi — 
1 Chin j 

Mole-worth thinks that the 


Marathi papa is a variant of the 
vernacular bap formed by 
children 

Papaia {bot , Cai ica papaya, 
Linn , the papaw tree and its 
fruit) Konk papdy (the tree 
and fruit) — Mar popdy, pop- 
ayd, phopai — [Gu] papaiya, 
bapaiyo ] — Hindi, Hindust , 
Beng papaya — Tam pappat 
— Malayal pappdyam — Tul 
pappdya, pappayd — Anglo- 
Ind papaya, papaw — Indo-Fr 
papaye — Mai papdya, pep- 
pdya, pdpua — Nic popai — 
Malag papal. 

It IS an American term,' used 
in Cuba, probably introduced 
by the Portuguese together 
with the plant, as the Kanarese 
name parangi-hanmi (‘ Frank 
or Portuguese fruit’) seems to 
indicate Linschoten (1697) 
thinks that it came from the 
Philippines to Malacca and from 
thence to India In Siamese 

> “ There is another fmit papayas 
(in San Domingo) which in Brazil we 
call mamOes, and they could well be 
called melons from their appearance 
(I69G) Caspar Afonso, in fra 

gico marit , 'ST, p 49 

* There is another tree called papa- 
eira which produces fruit which goes 
bj the name of mamOcs in America, 
and of papaias here ” Fr Clemente 
I da Resaurreifilo, IT, p 391 
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PA PUSES 


PARAU 


‘ pa'wpaw but how to account 
for the other forms ? Sir T 
Herbert (1630) speaks of ‘ pap- 
paes and Peter Mundy (in : 
1636) of ‘ papaes ® but Fryer 
(1673) uses the word ‘ papaw 
which, it might safely be con- 
cluded, must have come into 
vogue after Peter Mundy’s 
time ] 

In Brazil the plant has ano- 
ther name — viamoeiro, from 
mama, ‘pap’, because of the 
fruit’s resemblance to woman’s 
breasts 

Papuses (‘ a sort of san- 
dals ’) Sinh pdpus Also used 
in the Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon, pap{is, boot, shoes 
— Tel papdsum — Kan qja- 
posu — Tul pdpasu, pdpdsxi 

1 [“ Pappaes, Cocoes, and Plan- 
tarns, all sweet and delicious ” Ed 
1665, p 350, in Hobson- Jobson ] 

^ [“ For to mj Knowlidg it (Coco- 
tree) affoardes Meat, Dnnk , and 
good Cordage Made of the outtward 
nnde of the Nutte, which in Clusters 
grow outt att the toppe on a spngge, 
as Doe allsoe the Papaes in a Manner, 
the tree Differing in leaves and height ” 
Hnk Soc , Vol III, pt 1 , p 68 ] 

3 [“Here (in Johanna Town) the 
nourishing Papa\\ (m Taste like our 
Melons, and ns big, but growing on a 
'1 roe leafed like our Fig-tree), Citrons 
contend tomdulge thoTnste ” Hnk 
t:oe , Vol I p 04 ] 


It IS derived from the Persian 
pd-piish, ‘ footwear ’ See Gon- 
Qalves Viana, Apostilas 

[The Arabs who have no p 
converted pdpush into hdhusJi, 
which'went over to France and 
became 6a6oitci^es, ‘slippers’, to 
return to Portugal in the new 
form hahucTie, which is etymo- 
logically not as correct as the 
older papus, pi papuses ] 

Par (pair) Konk par , vern 
terms zod, zodo, zodi, zitnvU 
— Mai pans (from the Port 
plural form pares) Gaus-sa 
pans, a pair of shoes (Haex) , 
vern terms jodo, klamtn 
Para {piep , for) Mai paro- 
(Haex) — Tet para, vern 
term ato 

Parabem (congratulation) 
Konk pai him — Tet , Gal 
par ahem 

Paraiso (Paradise) Jap 
pai aizo [arch ) 

[Parau, par6 (a small vessel 
used in war or trade, compared 
by European writers to the 
galley or foist) Anglo-Ind 
pi 010 , parao, praio, etc ^ 

1 [“1604 —He was bringing with 
him many men and Ixs or Isxv 
paraaos each with ii mortars ” Letters 
of A de Albuquerque, HI, P 
1 Olossano ] 
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pardAo 


pardAo 


largely into the early currency 
of Goa and the name of which 
afterwards attached to a silver 
com of their own coinage) 
Anglo-Ind paidao, paidaio, 
perduo, etc ^ 


1 [“All this merchandize (in the 
city of Vijayanagar) is bought and sold 
by pardaos gold coin made m 
certam towns of this kmgdom The 
com IS round in form and is made 
with a die Some of them have on 
one side Indian letters and on the 
other two figures, of a man and a 
woman, and others have only letters 
on one side ” Barbosa, Hak Soc , ed 
Dames, Vol I, p 203 sqq See editor’s 
note ] 

[“ And if there is any one who does 
not know what a pardao is, let him 
know that it is a round gold com, 
which is not struck all over India, but 
only m this kingdom (of Vijavanagar) , 
it has on one side two figures, and on 
the other the name of the king who 
had ordered the coins to be struck 
it IS a com which circulates all 
o\er India, and each pardao, as I 
hn% e said, is worth 300 reis ” Chronica 
de Bionaga, p IIG ] 

[“ The principnll and commonest 
money is called Pardaus Xeraphiins, 
and IS silver, but \ery base, and is 
cojnedinGoa . There is also a kmde 
of reckoning of money which is called 
Tnngas, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in 
telling, fi%e Tangas is one Pardaw or 
Xcmphin badde money Linschoten, 
^ ol T, Hal' Soc,p 241 In the passage 
that follows the nbo\o citation, Lins- 


There were two kinds of 
paidatis the pardon de oiiro 
{‘ gold pardao ’) of the value of 
6 tangas or 360 ieis, and the 
paidau de piata (‘silver par- 
dao ’) worth 6 tangas or 300 leis 
The former issued hy Indian 
Rajas were already in circula- 
tion m Western India in the 
time of Albuquerque, and were 
known m the vernaculars as 
vai aha or vara, the Sansk name 
for ‘ the boar one of the in- 
carnations of Vishnu, whose 
effigy they earned The Sansk 
piatdpa, ’ majesty, splendour,’ 
was the legend on some of 
these coins, and referred to 
the sovereign who had ordered 
the coins to be struck , this 
pratapa would be corrupted 
by the people into partap, 
or qyardap, and would become 
transformed in the mouth of 
the Portuguese very naturally 

choten gives a very complete account 
of the Goa currency m his time ] 
["Their (Goa) Com 
1 T'tnltn 15 Budge 

roods 

1 Tango 6 Pinhna 

1 Xerephin or Pardoa 6 Tangos ” 

A Hamilton, East Indies (1727 ed ), 

Vol II, in Table at end ] 

[See quotations bearing on * Pardao 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol xvmi, p 
1 261 ] 
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PASSADOR 


PATACA 


Passador {nmit , a marlme- 
spike) L -Hindus t pasador 
Passaporte (passport) 
Konk pasdport — ^ Sink 
pasporhtva (perhaps from the 
English ‘passport ’) — Ai bdsd- 
hui'tli — 1 Turk pdasdpdrta. | 
Passar (to pass) Konk 
pdsdi -zdvunk {verb tntrans ), 
pasdr-kdrunh [verb trane ) — 
Mar pasdi {adj ), passed, elaps- 
ed , eg dth pasdr, eight 
(hours) having elapsed — Gu] 
pasdi thavum {vei b intrans ) 
passar karvxifn {verb trans ) , to 
pass an examination , to ad- 
vance , to thrust forward , 
to drive away Pasdrvum, to 
pass , to enter , to be admitted , 
to make one’s escape to run 
away — Mac pdsu (from the 
1st person present, passo), to 
pass in a game of cards 

In Gujarati theie is another 
word pa^d'^vuvi, from the 
Sansk prasar In pds thaviiih, 

‘ to pass pds IS from the 
English ' pass ’ ^ ^ 

Passe (pass, permission)^ 
Konk pds — ^ Sund pds 
(probably from Dutch). — Tet , 
Gal pdssi 

Passear (to walk) Mar 
pasdi [sxihsl ), “ giving a few 
turns for exercise , walking up 


and down, like a sentinel on 
watch ” Molesworth — Mai 
pasiyar, to walk , walking 
Pasiyar-an, place for walk- 
ing — Batt pasai , a wide 
street — Jav pestyar, besxyar 
Radiman pasiyai an, walking 
alley 

In Konkani, the expressions 
used are pdsey karunk or 
mdi unk, pdsey ek vachunk (‘ to 
go out for a walk ’). 

Passo (step, pace, passage , 
a picture or image representing 
the Passion of Christ) Konk 
pdz (through the mtervention 
of pds), a highway, quay — 
Mar pdz, a narrow passage in 
a mountain or between two 
mountains — Guj pdj, quay, 
bridge 

In Konkani, pds, raasc , is 
‘ the representation in a 
church of the passion of Jesus 
Christ ’ 

Pastel (pie, pastry) Konk 
pastel — Mai pastel, pastil — 
Sund pastel 

- ^ Pataca (a dollar) Konk 
pdtdh v^Malayal patiald . — 
Anglo-I^ pataca — Tet , Gal 
pataka ' ^ 

1 “Throughout patacas and 

half patacas are ourrrf^' 

\ 
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PATACHO 


PATAMAR 


Patacho (a pinnace , a two 
masted sailing vessel) Mal- 
ayal ‘pattdclm (Gundert ) 
Patamar (‘a courier’, Orta, 
a letter-carrier , a kind of 
lateen rigged ship) Anglo- 
Ind pattamai , patimar * — 
Indo-Pr patemar, paimar 

1 “The news of which disaster soon 
became known through patamares, 
■who are men that make big journeys 
by land ” JoSo de Barros, Deo I, 
<uii, 9 

“ He soon despatched Patamares 
fwho are couners) by land to San 
Thom6 ” Diogo do Couto, Dec V, 
V G 

“ He wrote that he would get into a 
small vessel, one of those which are 
colled patamares, and cross the bay ” 
Lucena, Bk TII, ch 7 

[“ Even if no ship were to go from 
this coast this year, but only a Pata- 
mar {i e a small vessel) I would confi- 
dently sail in it, placing all my trust 
in God ” St Francis Xa-vner, in Jlfissdes 
dc Tesuitas no Orienle by CAmaro 
Manuel, cit in Glossarw ] 

[“ Presentlye after this, there came 
a pattamar with letters from Agra, 
certifyingc us of the death of Mr 
Caninge ” Nicholas Withington 
(1G12-16), in Foster, Early Travels tn 
India, p 202 ] 

[“You will tell us there is great 
Difference between East India and 
Lnuland, which is true, but porad- 
1 enture upon duo Consideration they 
inn\ find a wai to make something of 
tins and carrj the Company's Letters 
cheaper, safer, and speedyer then now 


According to Yule and Bur- 
nell, the word in both accepta- 
tions 18 the Konkani path-mdi , 
‘ a courier ’, at present not used 
in the first sense, and m the 
second, which is more modern, 
usually employed in the form 
of pdtmdii [The Konk path- 
indi 18 lit equivalent to ‘ kill- 
road or road-kiUei ’ In this 
sense it is not used at present , 

they are sent by your Pattamars, 
except the Company pay all the 
charges of their own and other people’s 
Letters, which is most unconscionable ” 
From Court's Letter to Fort St 
George, 6th march, 1G94 6, in Hedges, 
Diary, Vol II, p cxix] 

[“ Running on Foot, which belongs 
to the Pattamars, the only Foot posts 
of this Countrj', who run so many 
Courses (Los, a measure of distance) 
every Morning, or else Dance so many 
hours to a Tune called the Patamars 
Tune ” Fryer, East India, Hak Soc , 
Vol I, p 278 sqq ] 

[“Just as the time was approaching 
for my departure to Coohim (from 
Qoa), a Couner (called Patamar m 
these parts) was received from Ben 
gala ’’ Mannque, Travels, Hak Soc , 

Vol n, p 0 ] 

[“And not being satisfied with oiir 
evading his (Sir Gervaso Lucas’s) dis- 
course about thoir building fortifica 
tions hee sent the Pattnmarr that 
brought his letters w— his Brokir 
home to our howse to justific it 
Forrest, Selections (Home Senes), I cl 
I,p 216] 


.Stntonionl of Cducnllonnl Piortross In ASSAM — eoiUil. 
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PATECA 


PATO 


tahha gedtya — Tam pattakd, 
vattahei — ^Malayal vattakka — 

“ The melon of India, which we (the 
Portuguese) here call pateca ’ ’ G arcia 
da Orta [Col xxxvi] '* Melons of 
India or patecas which must he what 
to day we call melancias [water melon 
or Oucurbita Cttrullus, Linn ” Conde 
de Picalho, Goloqmos, Vol II, p 144 
[Ficalho, who is aurpnsed that Orta 
should speak of the pateca as though it 
were unknown in Portugal, identifies 
It with the melancia, which he says 
was cultivated from immemorial times 
in the Mediterranean basin, and must, 
therefore, have been also cultivated m 
Spain and Portugal To this Dalgado, 
in his Gonsalves Fiona e a Lexicologxa 
Portuguesa, save 

“ Inspite of Ficalho’s opinion to the 
contrary, it can be seen from Antdnio 
Tenreiro, from Garcia da Orta, and 
others that the water melon was then 
little cultivated in the Ibenc penmsula 
The name which the Portuguese gave 
to the fruit in India is pateca, from the 
Ar balJikh, which they probably heard 
used bj the Arab traders in Malabar 
As pateca, the fruit is even to day 
known in the Portuguese speech 
current m Asia Frei Jo5o dos Santos, 
howei er, speaks of the mclancta 
(‘watermelon’) as a fruit, very com- 
mon, in his time [ICOS], and it is, 
therefore, not improbable that the 
Portuguese who had sampled the fruit 
in India, had cither introduced it into 
Portugal or extended its cultiration 
there, and that the popular form balan- 
eia was a corruption of the cultivated 
term mclancta Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Spaniards had sandta, 
a term recoiled, according to Dozj, 


Tel batika — | Indo-Fr paste- 
que — I ? Siam Ung — Mol. pa- 
teka, bateka — Tet , Gal pateka, 
vern term babiiai 

The Port word is from the 
Arabic battikh or bittikh 
Pato (gander , drake) Konb 
pat, drake , vern terms bams, 
rajhdms — Or , Beng pdti- 
hafns — Ass pdU-bamh. — Smh. 
pdttayd Patti, goose — ^Tani 
vaihi — Malayal pdttu, drake 
— Tel bdty, Pedda bdtij. (lit 
‘ big drake ’), gander — Kan. 
bdhi — ^Tul battu — Siam pet. 
Pet pa, wild duck — Tet , Gal 
pdtu 

from the Ar sindtya, and derived 
from Sindh in India, it cannot be said 
that they had given the fruit to the 
Portuguese, because, had they done so, 
its name would have accompanied it, 
and in Portuguese there is no word for 
it corresponding to eajidia According 
to the testimony of Pyrard de Laval, 
Bernier, and Tavernier, the fruit was 
also unknown to the French, their 
word for it pastique being a corruption 
of pateca and imported from India ”] 

“ Melons, pumpkins from Portugal 
and from Guinea, patecas, comba 
lengas and btringelaa ” Gabriel Bebelo, 
InJonnagHo, p 172 [Oombalcnga is a 
species of Indian pumpkin Birtngela 
IS the same as benngeta, go] 

“Thoj ate nothing but tho bran of 
the millet and the rind of patecas, 
which are like our water-melons ” Joio 
dos Santos, Ethtop, Or , II, p 182 
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PAULISTA 


PE AO 


Pavhst (1 us at present). — 
Anglo-Ind Pauhst (obs ) ^ 

Many legends of a mythic 
character aie current in Goa in 
respect of the old Paulists ® 

[The Jesuits were so called 
in Goa from the famous Col- 
lege of St Paul (consecrated 
on the 25th January, 1542, the 
day of the conversion of St 
Paul) which they had there, 
and the name spread all over 
India with the extension of 
the missionary work of the 
order 

The Church of St Paul, com- 
pleted in 1602, was the seat of 
the Jesuit College at Macao , 
this church, according to the 
testimony of Pere Alexandre 
de Rhodes {Voyages et il/is- 

1 The news I have is that Don Anto- 
nio goes to Shngardv with his house- 
hold and the RR PF Paulistas will 
look out for him with all zeal expecting 
that we will be sure to go with him” 
(1082) 0 Chron de Tissuary,J,Tp 318 

[RR IS a plural form, abbreviation of 
•Reverend’ and PP of Padres (‘Fathers 
or Priests’ ] 

[See also quotations from Tavernier 
and Pietro della Valle in Hobson Job- 
son ] 

- “ It was in the possession of the 
Jesuits (commonlj called PauHstas 
with rcferonco to the College of St 
Pauli ’ O Qabinele Litterario das Fon- 

tmnhns 


5toRS,ed 1884, p 56, m Peter 
Mundy, Ti avals, Hak See , 
Vol III, pt I, p 163, n 2), 
was the most magnificent that 
he had seen, with the excep- 
tion of St Peter’s at Rome, 
and from this Church and Col- 
lege the Jesuits in China de- 
rived the appellation ‘ Pau- 
hsts ’, of which they appear to 
have been quite proud ^ 

Yule says that the Jesuits 
“ are still called Paolotti in 
Italy, especially by those who 
don’t like them ” ] 

Pavao (peacock) Mai pci- 
vam 

Peao (foot-man, foot-soldier, 
messenger) Konk pydmv{na 
in Salsete) — Sinh piyon . — 
Anglo-Ind peon ® 

^ [“ Jesuitts calling themseh es Pau- 
Hsts and wherefore 

” As the Cliuroh (in Macao) is Named 
St Paules, soo Doe they stile them 
selves Paulists, as Paules Disciples m 
imitating or Following him m his Func 
tion. For ns hee was CheiSe in oonver 
sion of the gentiles in those Daies, Soe 
Doe they attribute thatt office More 
peculiar to themselves in converting 
the heathen off these tymes ” Mundy i 
Travels, Hak Soo , Vol III, pt i, PP 
103 and IG4 ] 

- “ The Samorim ordered the plan 
to carry the letter and strictlj for 
bade him to say anj thing about hav- 
ing seen it” Caspar Correia, I, p 421 
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PEGAR 


PENA 


Pyrard uses the French form 
‘perriet ^ and Manucci the term 
'petrechos ^ to denote the identi- 
cal kind of mortar or swivel- 
gun The Anglo-Indian forms 
are not in Hobson-Jobson nor 
in the 0 E D] 

? Pegar (to join , to stick , 
to take hold of) Mai ptgan 
(also used in the sense of 
‘ knit, tied, stuck to anything ’). 
— Jav pegen 

According to Dr Schuchardt, 
it IS a vernacular term 


mud walls and thatched We saw one 
small Iron Gun mounted and an Iron 
Pateraro ” Hedges, Dtori/, Hak Soc , 
Vol I, pp 6b & 67 ] 

[“ Camels of War with Patereroes, 
on their Saddles, marched with a Pace 
labonouB to the Guiders ” Fryer, East 
India, etc , Hak. Soc , Vol I, p 271 ] 

[“ Camels that carry Petereros ” 
Idem, Vol II, p 112 ] 

1 [“We gave them a mainsail, of 
which thej stood in need, and in 
exchange they ga\e us two perriers, 
or small iron cannon ” Pyrard, Voyage, 
Hak Soc , Vol I, p 23 See Gray’s 
note on ‘ perrier ’] 

- [‘ Their armament was of small 
pieces, svnel guns and petrechos of 
bronze, of which the muzzles whence 
the ball issues were fashioned into 
shapes of animals — tigers, lions, dogs, 
elephants, and crocodiles ” Jlanucci, 
Gloria do Moqor, ed Ir\ine, Vol II, 
p ICO See also note in Vol IV, 
p -130] 


Peito (breast, chest) Konk 
pet , vern term Jiardim — Mai. 
peito (Haex) , vern term 
dodcL 

Pelouro (a ball, a great 
shot) ^ Beng piluri — ^ Siam 
pltueh — Mai peluru, pelor, 
piloru, pilor — Ach pilot — 
Batt pelur, pinuru — Sund , 
Mad pilot — ^Mac , Bug 
piluru ^ 

Bulloram Paul gives the 
Bengali piluii as equivalent to 
the English ‘ pillory ’ 

Pena (m the sense of ‘pain, 
punishment’) Konk pin, vern 
terms duTiTch, khant , dand. — 
Mai pena, a fine (Haex) , vern 
tei m denda 

Pena (‘ quill, writing-pen ’). 
Konk pin — Mar pen — Guj 
pen Slsapen (lit ‘lead pen’), 
pencil — Beng pena , the vern 
Neo-Aryan terms are kalani, 
lekTini — Sinh pena pene, talu- 
pena (lit ‘ wing feather ’) 
Penapihiya, pen-knife — Tam 
pina pennei Pene-katti, pen- 
knife — Malayal pina Penak- 
katli, pen-knife — Tel pina 


1 “ From your magazines help me 
with pelouros and gunpowder, of 
which I nm at present in great need ’ 
Letter from the King of Bata, in F 
Pinto, ch xiii 
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PERA 


PERDigiO 


of the ‘ guava ’ in Hindustani, 
and amrud is the name of the 
‘ pear ’ m Persian In Hindus- 
tani and Bengali it is also 
spoken of as the saphaii am 
(lit the ‘journey mango’ or, 
rather, ‘ foreign mango see 
Hohson-Johson, a v ananas), 
corrupted into su'pdri dm, 
‘ areca-mango ’ 

In Burma, the guava is 
called ma-la-hah-thi, ‘ the 
Malacca-fruit and the guava- 
tree ma-la-Tcah-hin Siamese 
has luU fdidng, ‘fruit Euro- 
pean ’, and Wn jdr^ng, ‘ tree- 
foreign ’ {/djS7ig = Frank) 

The plant is indigenous to 
America and was introduced 
into India by the Portuguese, 
who, owing to its similarity, 
called the fruit 'peia, (‘pear’), 
just in the same way as they 
called the fruit of the banana- 
tiee figo (‘ fig ’) 

In Africa also the term 
pcra IS used to denote the 
‘ guava ’ 

In Konkani, perad (fiom 
pcrada in the Portuguese 
dialect of Goa) is a conserve 
prepared from guavas See 
qoidbn 

[A Siddiqi (in JRAS, July, 
p 5G0) says “It is 


only in Urdu and also m 
certain other Indian languages 
that the name ami ut is apphed 
to guava The reason is quite 
clear guava became perfectly 
naturalised in India, where 
pear nevei thrived The 
resemblance in shape and 
colour of guava to pear 
obviously led to the adoption 
of amiuth for “ guava” — most 
probably by the Persians or 
Moghuls naturalised in North- 
ern India In the South-Indian 
Urdu a “guava” is prob- 
ably on account of its resem- 
blance to a pear-shaped bowl 

Marathi and Gujarati use 
jamb and jam for the ‘guava ’, 
perhaps because the shape of 
the latter is similar to that of 
the Eugenia jambos (Hindi 
gulab-jdman, ‘ rose-jaman ’), 
which in its turn is in form 
like an apple or a pear ] 

Percha {naut , rails of the 
head, the outward planks be- 
tween the beak-head and the 
keel of a ship) L -Hindust 
perchd 

Perdao (pardon) Konk 
perddmv (1 us ) , vern terms 
bogsanem, mdpM — Tet perdd 

Perdi^ao (perdition) Konk. 
pirdisdmv , vern terms naK 
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PERU 


PESTE 


the bird is not a native of 
India, and its name ‘peru is an 
exotic The word does not 
exist in Marathi and Gujarati. 
Hindustani has, side by side 
with perxi, hiii a-mxirgJi (lit 
‘ camel-cock, ostrich ’) and fil- 
xnurgh (lit ‘ elephant-cock ’) 
from Persian The Dravidian 
languages describe the bird by 
means of various compounds, 
some of which assign to it a 
foreign origin 

[The view generally accepted 
that the domestic fowl all over 
the world had been derived 
from a bird met with it m 
its wild state in India had 
very likely a great deal to 
do with assigning the turkey 
also to India That the turkey 
was an exotic and introduced 
into India by the Portuguese 
IS borne out by the description 
of the bird from the pen of 
the Emperor Jahangir given 
below ^ The turkey, domesti- 

1 [“ On the 10th Fnrvrnrdin [3 April, 
1G12 AD] Mviqarnb Khfin brought 
from Go(\ certain ‘‘ rarities he met 
with in that port Among these were 
some animals that were \erj strange 
and wonderful, such a® I had ne^er 
seen, and up to this time no one had 
hnown thoir names One of these 
animals m body is larger than a 


Gated by the people of Mexico 
and Peru, was introduced into 
Europe by the Spaniards, soon 
after the discovery of Mexico ] 

P6s (feet) Mol pees 
{=pes), camphor of an inferior 
quality See baxrtga and 
cabe^a 

Peste (plague) Konk. 
pest, vern terms man, man, 
marik, ptdd — Tet , Gal pisti 

peahen and smaller than a peacock 
When it 18 m heat and displays itself, 
it spreads out its feathers like a 
peacock and dances about Its beak 
and legs are like those of a cook Its 
bead and neck and the part under the 
throat are every minute of a diSerent 
colour When it is in heat it is quite 
red and after a while it becomes 
white in the same places and looks like 
cotton Two pieces of flesh it has on 
its head like the comb of a cook. A 
strange thing is this, that when it is in 
heat the aforesaid piece of flesh hangs 
down to the length of a span from the 
top of its head like an elephant's 
trunk, and again when he raises it up, 
it appears on its head like the horn of 
a rhinoceros, to the extent of two 
finger breadths Round its eyes it is 
alwavs of a turquoise colour and does 
not change Its feathers appear to he 
of various colours, diSenng from the 
colours of the peacock’s feathers ” 
TCtzuk-i JahdngtTt, Tr Rogers and 
Be\eridge, I, 215 0 ‘Aligarh Text, 
104, Inst line, in Hodixaln, Note" on 
Hcb"on-Johson, in Ind Anttq , Tol 
LVTII ] 
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PELOTO 


PENDA 


Mad 'pilar. — Jav pilar 

31 liar, “ to crack along the 
whole length ” (Heyligers) 

The change of p into m is 
normal m the formation of 
Javanese words 

Piloto (pilot) Konk pilSt , 
vern term sukanemkar — Tet 
pilStu 

Pimentos [Oapsicum gros- 
sum, Roxb ) Camb metis 
With regard to the dropping 
of the first syllable, cf Ses = 
Fiances (‘Frenchman’) 

[? Pinaca (the residue that 
remains after oil has been 
expressed from seeds or coco- 
nuts , the word is current in 
Asio-Portuguese) Anglo- 

Ind poonac ^ 

The Port form shows the 
infiuence of Konk pinak 
(Sansk pinyaka) the Anglo- 
Indian form appears to be 

1 [17SG — “ What IS left after the oil 
19 expressed from coco nut is Pinaca, 
■which IS useful for fattening pigs, 
ducks, and hens ” Fra Paohno, 
Viaqnio,'p lie, in Gfsssario ] 

[“The following are only a few of 
the countless uses of this invaluable 
tree (the palm) The oil, for rheuma- 
tism, for anointing the hair, for soap, 
forcandles, for light , and the poonak, 
or refuse of the nut after expressing 
the oil, for cattle and poultry ” Ten- 
nent, Crylon (1859), Vol I, p 109, n] 


directly taken from the Tamil 
punnakku (Whitworth gives it 
as pinnakku) or the Sinh 
punakku and not influenced by 
Portuguese dialects, though 
pinaca occurs much earlier 
than poonac in the writings of 
European travellers The 
word IS not mentioned in Hob- 
8on-Jobson, but is found m the 
0 E D] 

Pmehar (to push, to thrust) 
Mai picha, to fling or throw 
down 

Used in the same sense in 
the Portuguese dialects in 
Asia 

[Pinda (Arachis hypogaea, 
ground-nut) Anglo-Ind pin- 
dai ^ Not in Hobson- Jobson 

The Portuguese word is an 
adaptation of mpinda used m 
Congo The 0 E D says that 


1 [“ Sometimes they (the common 
people of Surat) Feast with a little 
Fish, and that with a few Pindars is 
esteemed a splendid Banquet. These 
Pindars are sown under ground and 
grow there without sprouting above 
the surface, the Cod in which they are 
Inclosed is an Inch long, like that of 
our Pease and Beans Some of these 
I brought for England, which were 
sown in the Bishop of London's Garden, 
but whether they will thrive in this 
Climate is yet uncertain ” OMUgton, 
Voyage to Surat, O U P , p oO ] 
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BOY SCOOTS, 


The Boy Scouli tTiovpmpnt , InltlMcA In 
FnpUnd lo lord Bnden Poncll (the Odef 
Scout), has fpresd xrldclt in Indls both 
nmonc Eurojvans nnd Indians Tlic Mccror 
is Qdcf Scout ot India nnd the heads ol 
Proainccs arc Cldcf Scouts In their o\cn areas 
The aim ol the ^Vssoeiation is to develop 
pood citiicnship amonp hovs hv tormlnc their 
character — tralnlnR them In habits of obseraa- 
tion, obedience nnd soli reliance — Inculcating 
loaaitv and thouphtfnlnrss (or others — and 
tcachlnp them scraiccs nseful to the public nnd 
handicrafts useful to them«ei\c3 

It Is confldentU anticipated that In the Boj 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the dlflcrcnt races 
cxlstlne In Indha The moacment Is non-olhclal, 
non-mllltarj, non political nnd non 'cctarlnn 
Its attitude towards religion is to cncourngo 
every bov to follow the faith ho professes 
Eaerv boy admitted ns n Scout mahes a three- 
fold promise to do his best (l) to bo lojnl to 
God, King and rountr' , (2) to help others at nil 
times and (31 to obc) the Scout law The 
law referred to lavs down— 

1. That a Scout's honour Is to be trusted , 

2 That he Is lo\ alto God, King andcountr}, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades. 
Ids countrj and those under him , 

S That ho Is to be useful and to help other* 

■4 That he Is a friend to all and a brother to 
e\ery other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs , 

5 That he Is courteous , 

0 That be is a Iricnd to animals , 

7 That he obej'B orders , 

8 That he smiles and whistles under nil 
difficulties , 

9 That he Is thrifty , 

10 That he la clean In thought, word, and 
deed 

INDIA'; Head QUAr.TEits 

Palron — H K H Tlio Prince of Wales, K G 

Chtef Scout for Itidtn — His Hxcellencv The 
Eight Hon ble Tlic Earl of M iUlngdon, 0 ji S l , 

OMIE, aCJIO, ODE 

CbieJ Commitcwncr — (Vacant 1 

General Seerclarg — E C MIe^ ilie, Esq , 0 M a 


Genrrnl Council for /nrfm — 

Ef ojficio — The Cliicf Commissioner for India 
The Provincial Commissioners 
The Presidents of Provlnclnl 
Conneils 

Flfcleti — (Vot completed ) 

Xominated — (^ot completed ) 

Provincial Comniisstourr for Bomba}/ Preri- 
dency — Sir Cliuntlal Mehta, 31 A , EE-B , K 0 s I 

Provincial Scerciarn for Bombay — M T 
Vciikatcsnaran, Esq , u a , J r 

Scout Strength 


IhlOVINCE 

Scouts j 

Cubs 

Totae 

Assam 

2,450 

1 

! 1»30S 

5,758 

Baluchistan 

205 

' 213 

518 

Bangalore ! 

COl 

' 177 

778 

Bengal 

0,125 

1,150 

7,275 

Bihar nnd Orbsn 

0,400 

2,470 

11,942 

Bombay 

28,132 

0>757 

34,939 

Central India 

1 

200 

' S3 

354 

Central Prov Inccs 

9,492 

1 

, 3,527 

13,019 

Dcllil 

223 

29 

252 

Madras 

10,459 

1 2,023 

12,482 

Punjab ! 

31,407 

1 3,498 

84,905 

Eajputana 

448 

i 

629 

United Provinces 

6,772 

1 44S 

0,220 

Burma 

3,077 

340 

3,423 

Cochin 

000 

1 

2-, 

991 

Jtnrwar 

2PG 

02 

358 
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PINGUE 


pusttada 


The ground-nut is another 
of the long list of plants intro- 
duced into India in recent 
times In India it is known 
by different names in different 
locahties , some of these are 
perhaps evidence of successive 
and independent efiorts to in- 
troduce it into India “ It 
may have come from China to 
Bengal (hence the name Ohini- 
hadam ) , from Manila to South 
India and from 

Africa and very possibly direct 
from Brazil as well, to Western 
India ” Watt, The Comm 
Prod of Ind , (1908), p 74 
In Konkani it is known as 
Mosmichwi biLiiaih (‘ Mozam- 
bique nuts ’) which attests to 
its introduction into Goa from 
Africa ] 

[? Pingue {adj , fat) Anglo- 
Ind pengra 2 71, the general name 
of birds of the family iSp/ieiiia- 
cidae 

Yule Isays that ‘penguin’ 
may be from the Port pingue, 
‘ fat but this conjecture is 
not accepted by the 0 E D 
which also rejects, after due 
analj’sis and examination, all 
other derivations till nov put 
forward and maintains that 
tlie origin of the word is 


obscure The Novo Biccion- 
drio derives Poi t pengmm from 
Ft pingomn Pyraid men- 
tions “ numbers of birds called 
pmguy, which lay there (in 
the Maldive Islands) their eggs 
and young, and in quantities 
so prodigious that one could 
not . plant one’s foot with- 
out touching their eggs or 
young ” But the editor (Hak 
Soc , Vol I, p 97) says 
that there are no penguins at 
the Maldives and that the 
author is describing probably 
manchoU ] 

Pinho (pine-wood) Konk 
pi nh — M a 1 a y a 1 pinna 
{ = ptnha) PinhapeUi, pme- 
wood box 

Pintada {Alelagns mnmda, 
Linn , Guinea-fowl , “ the fowl 
of India or Angola”) Konk 
pinialgem — Anglo-Ind pin- 
tado — Indo-Pr pintade ^ 

[The Novo Dicciondito says 
that pintada in the above 
meaning is fern of pintado, 

' speckled ’ ] 

1 *• Everywhere on this island (o£ 
Saint Helena) there are many wild 
goats, many wild pintadas, 101% 
beautiful and big ” Joao dos Santos, 
Ethiop Or , II, p 379 

“The interior of the island [of Fogo 
in Cope Verde Islands] abounds with 
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PIKES 


'pi'paya — Kan pfpe, pifai, 
pipdi/i — Tul pipa, plpdya, 
pipdyi — Gar , Khas , Mai , 
Acli , Mac , Nic , Malag pipa 
— Siam pib , vern term iAangr 
— I Chin pi-pd-tung | ^ 

There is another word p^pa 
in Malay, Madurese and Galoh 
{pipo m Javanese), which 
comes from the English ‘ pipe ’ 
and signifies a ‘ tobacco pipe ’ 
Pires (saucer) Konk ph 
— Hindust pinch , vern terms 
taMari, thali (as in Hindi) — 
Beng piri ') — Ass pins — Sinh 
pmssya — Tam ph is — Khas 
phiris — 'i Mai , Ach , Sund , 
Jar , Bal , Day , Mac , Bug 
pti mg — Tet , Gal pins 

The Portuguese dialect of 
Malacca has piiin, and Cape 
Dutch pierenije “ 

' “For a Portuguese not to wish to 
paj for the transport of a pipa of 
wine ' ” DamtSo de G6is, Chron dc D 
Manuel, IV, ch IS 
“ He handed o\er the cooper’s work- 
shop to Francisco de Mello Pereira, so 
that he might get him to turn out bar 
rels, large wooden bowls, pipas ’’ 
Diogo do Couto, Dec VI, mii, 6 
- “ \ dozen p>res from India, of 
ordmarv quahtj, each \alued at 80 
rcit” (1G13) ^ Tomfts Pires, Mate- 

riof*, in Jour Geo Soc Lxsb , 16th 
^or , p 745 

‘ \ pires of siWer, gilded over” 
n-d , p 774 


Kacha-piring, picha piling 
(lit ‘ broken-plate ’), in Sinida- 
nese, is the name of Gardenia 
flouda 

Rigg says ‘ Piling, plate, 
big plate such as is used by 
Europeans The small Chinese 
plates which are used by the 
natives are called pinggan ” 
But Swettenham on the con 
trary in his English-Malay 
dictionary gives Saucer, 
piling, Plate, pinggan Pavre 
gives to both words the mean- 
ing of " ioucoupe (‘saucer’), 
assieite (‘plate’)” Bikkers 
mentions piring, ‘ plate ’ , and 
piring teh (lit ‘ plate for tea ’), 

‘ saucer ’ | Wilkinson gives it 

the meanings of ‘ plate, 
saucer ’ | 

The word piles appeals to 
be originally a Malay word, 
adopted by the Portuguese and 
taken to India together with 
the word chd But the termi- 
nation es or IS offeis some difii- 
culty, because piring ought 
normally to give pirim Per- 

“ He (the King of Annam) sent three 
big trays, japanned and gilt, round, 
two spans high, full of man% dishes, 
each of these trays contained mnn\ 
pires, forming a sort of a mound, m 
which there were all sorts of eatable^ 

A F Cardim (1640), Bata//ia5, p PO 
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PmOGA 


‘ Porgo ’ in this sense is not 
found in the 0 E D Yule says 
that ‘ porgo ’ most probably 
represents Port 'peragua Port 
dictionaries mention no such 
word, but it is evident that 
Yule IS referring to Port pvoga 
(Span piragua, Pr pirogue.) 
Skeat lists it among Carib-bean 
words {Notes on Eng Etym 
(1901), p 349), but Marcel 
Devic (Supplement to Littr6) 
connects the Fr piiogue with 
Malay piahu whiob, according 
to Yule, IS responsible for 
Anglo-Ind pioio, parao, etc , 
(See parao) Sir Richard Tern* 
pie [Ind Antiq , Vol XXX, 
p 161) IS of the opinion that 


A Purgoo These Use for the 
most part between Hugly and Pyplo 
and Ballasore 'With these boats they 
carry goods into the Roads On board 
English and Dutch &o , Ships ” 
Bowrey, Hak Soc , p 228 See also 
editor’s note for other references in 
which the word is spelt ‘ Porgo 
• Porgoo ’ , ‘ Porkoe ’, and ‘ Porka ’ ] 
[“January 30 (1683) — ^The Thomas 
arm ed with yo 28 Bales of Silk taken 
out of the Purga, and was dispatched 
for Hugly yo same night” Hedges, 
Diary, Vol I, p 65 ] 

[“ V ill send aboard with all expedi- 
tion both goods and pro\ isions — ‘ some 
b\ the pynnace, others by porks’ ” 
Poster, The English Factories 1634- 
n>36, p 51 ] 


‘ purgoo or porgo ’ is probably 
an obsolete Anglo-Indian cor- 
ruption of an Indian corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese term 
barco, barca, terms which were 
used for any kind of sailing 
boat by the early Portuguese 
visitors to the East ^ 

“ The purgoo then was a 
barge (barca) confused with 
the bark (barco), just as the 
sail-less barge and the sailing 
bark have been confused in the 
West” {op cit , p 162) 

There is a description of a 
‘ purgoo ’ in Bowrey (p 228) 


1 [“ Into the Island oi IJlaaquem 
they imported many spices from India, 
and there they embarked m geluas 
(which are a kind of barques [barcos), 
hke caravelas, which ply in the Straits), 
and were carried to Cojaer and 
there (Cank) they took passage in 
barges {barcas), and m a few days 
time reached Cairo ” Comm of A 
Albuquerque, Hak Soc , Vol H, P 
230] 

[1604 — “ All the paraaos and catnreJ 
left and many other small barks 
(darcos) which are called tones 
Letters of A Albuquerque, Lisbon, 
III, p 261 ] 

[1560—“ All the people went m 
small boats {bateis) , and the King lo 
his barks (borcos) which are of fin® 
workmanship and which are called 
tones" Caspar Correia, Lendas, L 
p 378, m Qlossario ] 
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PORCELANA 


poltrone, in the sense of ‘ a lazy 
fellow’ Polti ona in It is also 

‘ a large chair, with arms, and 
almost always cushioned ’ — 
the very seat for an idler Cf 
the English ‘ easy-chair ’ ] 
Polvorinh .0 (powder-flask) 
Konk polvonnh , vern term 
toMdn — Tet polvorinhu 
Pomba (dove) Mai. pomba, 
pomhaq, pamba, pambaq , 
vernacular term paiapah — 
Tet , Gal pomba 

’ Pompa (pomp) Mai , 
Sund pompa — Jav , | Mad | 
p6mp6 

Dr Heyligers, who mentions 
the word and assigns to it a 
Portuguese origin, gives it the 
French meaning pompe, which 
may stand as much for ‘ pomp ’ 
as for ‘ pump ’ In the former 
meaning, it may be derived 
from Portuguese , but in the 
second, undoubtably, from the 
Dutch pomp or the English 
‘ pump ’ Malay has bomba and 
qiombam this sense | Wilkin- 
son derives the word from 
Dutch and gives it the meaning 
of ‘ pump ’ I See bomba 
Ponta (peak, tip) Konk. 
pont — ^ ]\Iar pot , vern terms 
iad , tcmbi, agr, damas, itng, 
•tnnl, ponlh, palamv, pndar (ac- 


cording to different senses) — 
L -Hindust pont, ponta, puntd, 
promontory , ponta, the end of 
a rope Ponte kd phutin, or 
putin, thick knot of the ropes 
of the sails Puntd chhoi dend, 
to double a cape at sea — Aoh 
ponton 

]\Iolesworth derives pot from 
the Persian p6ta or mota 

Ponto (point, stitch, dot) 
Konk poiit — Bug pontu (m 
a game of cards) — Tot , Gal 
pontu. 

Por {piep , for) Mnl por, 

f07. 

Porcelana (porcelain, china- 
ware) Konk phusldn a por- 
ringer , vern term kdrhso — 
Sinh pusalana, kusldna, cup, 
beaker 

Peisulana has the sanie 
meaning as tigella, ' a por- 
ringer ’, in the Portuguese of 
Goa Gon 9 alves Viana says 
{Pale-stras Filologicas) that 
“ the old Portuguese chroni- 
clers regarded the term porce- 
lana as synonymous with chd- 
vena (‘ tea-cup ’)” ^ 


1 Fernflo Panto invannbly uses p«r 
folana for porcelana 

“ They were ready to give me m 
Balagate a porcelana for 200 par 
daoa ” Garcia da Orta Col vliv 
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efficient system of snperrlslon audit and control, 
arranged for the training of the federation staff, 
attempted to secure uniformity of practice 
among co-operati^ e institutions and to promote 
their Interests and foster the spread of co- 
operation by active propaganda A Committee 
of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govem- 
mentlnl922 proposed that this body should be 
dissolved, and replaced by separate educational 
Institutes for the Central Provinces and Berar 
Though the Federation has not been dissolved 
Institutes for education and propaganda have al- 
ready been started In Berar and the Chliatesgarh 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Di\lsions A Provin- 
cial Union Is also in existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and propagan- 
dist Its ucthdtles comprise the issuing of 
co-operath e journals the organisation of training 
classes and the holding of conferences Its con- 
stitution and its line of work have now been 
revised so as to make it the central self- 
governing organization In the movement but its 
working has been considemblj hampered b\ lack 
of funds and want of financial support 
from societies and from Go%emment 
A Central Institute to focus the effortt 
of CO operatho workers and to corrj 
on propagandist work was established in Bom 
bay In 1918 The objects of this Institution 
arc to develop the cooperative movement In 
the Presidency by promoting the study ol 
co-operation and by co-ordinating the activltlcf 
of severaloxlstlng propagandist and organization 
agencies The Institute has no powers of con- 
trol, though It Isevpected to ascertain and re 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement The activities of 
the Institute In the mofussll are carried on 
through ita divisional branches formed on a 
linguistic basis and local branches In all the re- 
venue districts of the Presidency 

In Bengal, a similar propagandist organl 
zatlon has been started with Identical 
aims The Society has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co operative 
Department, and has assisted in the organl 
ration of v arlous non credit actlv Itlcs, among 
nhlcli prominent mention may be made of the 
starting of co-oiwra the societies for the sale of 
Jute and paddy and the supplj of agricultural 
requisites It has also devised arrangements for 
the training of members of v lllagc societies and 
their secretaries as also for the grant of certifi- 
cates for work In nou-crcdlt organizations 
A fcdcntlon with a constitution more 
or less similar to that of the Central Provinces 
Federation but hav Ing dlv Islonal boards to decen- 
tralize control Is also In existence in Blliar and 
Orissa, and has appointed a special officer for 
propa^nda and development In the Punjab, 
a provincial union, with the Registrar as Presi- 
dent, has been organized to conduct the audit 
and Inspection of primarv societies and to under- 
take general propagandist and educational work 
The United Provinces have a standing commit- 
tee seta Ing a-; an ndvborv BoarvI for the Regis 
trar’s Departmont and this committee has rcccnt- 
Iv been converted into a statutorily recognized 
union In Burma, the audit of pnraarv 
societies Is conducted bv a Provincial 


Co-opcratlv c Council consisting of representatives Isultal’c forag"!- 


'of co-operative Institutions This also assists 
In the organization of the provincial 
conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
Registrar Organization, supervision and propa- 
ganda are furthered by district federations of 
unions of primary societies Educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay have been started in the States of Hjdera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Travancore These are 
all recent developments and It is still too earlj 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to representative co-operative agencies will be 
earned out TJie Centra] Banking Inqulrv 
hold that the present arrangements in respect 
of audit supervision and inspection are 
uiisvstcmatic and co ordlnateU and tlicv 
recommend that all tlic tlirec duties sliould 
be performed bv one ngenov Tlicv projKisc tlie 
creation of district audit imions of conducting 
flic threefold work Such unions should l>c 
compared of societies ns menil^rs and their 
management should bo nutonomons though f lie 
auditing staff should have licenses Issued 
to them bj the Provincial Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies Arrangements arc suggested 
for federating district audit unions in the scirarato 
npe\ provincial unions ns their nffllintion to 
tlio existing pro'inclal institutes Tin- is 
suggested with a view to securing co-ordlnatloii 
and the audit of the higher tvqx’s of co-operative 
Institutions The AU-Indln Co-operative Jiisti 
tutos Association linscndorecd these ri roinnieu- 
dations, butitisonij in the Punjab and ]>iliar 
Orissa that all the audit staff works at pn-ent 
under provincial federations cBcwlierc, and it 
Is Inrgclv conducted and controlled bv tin, 
Co operative Department 

AH-Indiu Associations —In flic iTginning 
of the vear 1926, an Informal Confercn'c of nil 
those institutes and federations was laid In 
Bombnv at wliieh it was dieidcd to lonvin' 
an All-India Conference jicriodkalh and to 
establish closer contact anions, th'se pwll s 
bv the starting, if nci^ssarv, of an Ml- 
India Confederation of tliese IkkII - \t 
another conference lield in bcjiti mir r I'U', 
tills idea was given a more dellmtc -hap- 
and a scheme was drawn up tUerc-iftcr for ccii 
tra I association which has secured the support 
of almost all the provincial orcnnl-atloa- 
Tho scheme was formallj accepted bv variou- 
provlnckal institute unions or fedi rations ind 
and the All India Institutes Issochtlon w-isf-ta 
Wished In 1929 Tlie first task the As o-latlon 
lias undertaken Is publication of an Indian 
Co-opcrati\o Year Book The \s --iif;.-! 
al-o contcnijilaUd op--ninc a lo-ej-ri'iv 
college for the sujierlor stiff of co-oj-'ame 
Institutions and thl- projiet b i- n c- i "1 t ’ - 
support of the India Cuitral I-anling Jn'l,' Rv 

CommiUccwhtehal-nncommMid- th-e.ta) 1 1 - 

ment of co-operatlvc cdueatioial la ti u ' 
in each province all the leral in-M u‘'e-5 t • I ; 
run li\ tlio provincial eo-op- -afiie o-^a-ilz-ati 
though thev might 1-e a- l-f-d Iv 
ment" bj mean- of grant, 

Uic Provincial Co-opc-aMvc Ir- "u*'- 
well as slmitir o-ganlzetEss In c ja-' 
of India Jo'n in tie re -1 rat'-a ' ' - 

International Co-opc-n'o-s Dav c- t • ’ 
Saturdav in Juh \s t’ r-e-*ke'j^I 


ak c r lal a 
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PORTUGUES 


in the Middle Ages in lining or- 
namental pottery and especial- 
ly cups From this the word 
came to signify in Portugal the 
cup itself, and finally to denote 
the material out of which cups 
are made, and this is the mean- 
ing which it generally has to- 
day ] 

Porco (pig) Malayal, foih- 
ku (1 us ) , Tern terms panm, 
sukaram 

The motive for the introduc- 
tion of this word into Malaya- 
1am IS not known , perhaps it 
was the same as brought about 
the adoption of btiiio (‘ass’) 
in Sinhalese 

Por for^a (by force) Mai 
210 ) foisa, pel forsa (Haex) 

I Portugal (Portugal) Pers. 
puihighdl, or , vern terms 
naidnj, ndiang — Turk pdHu- 
gdl 

Italians also call the orange 
poriooallo , but it is not known 
w’hether they transmitted the 
name to the Turks and the 
Persians, or whether the latter 
received it from some other 
source See Hobson-Jdbson, 
s V orange ] 

[Yule thinks that, though it 
IS pcarcelj' right to suppose 
that the Portuguese first 


brought the sweet orange into 
Europe from China, credit must 
be given to them for the culti- 
vation and propagation of the 
fruit in Portugal, especially, in 
Cintra , foi thus only can one 
account for the persistence with 
which the name of Poikigals 
has adhered to the fruit in ques- 
tion “ The familiar name of 
the large sweet orange in Sicily 
and Italy is poitogallo, and no- 
thing else, in Greece poitograZea, 
in Albanian piotokale, among 
the Kurds poitoghdl , whilst 
even colloquial Arabic has &«)- 
tukdn ”] 

Portugues (a Portuguese) 
Konk Poikiguez, vern term 
phiiangi (fiom the Persian) — 
Tet Poituqez 

[Whitworth says that Portu- 
guese IS a term “ applied in 
India not only to immigiants 
from Portugal, but also to the 
community of mixed Portu- 
guese and Indian descent pel ma- 

nently settled in India The 
latter are in western India called 
also Goanese ” It is true that 
the ‘ Goanese ’ not only m 
western but also other jiarts of 
India are spoken of as ‘ Portu- 
guese ’, but the implication 
that they are of mixed Portu- 
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Tti'- n1 IMnii « i* atlnit-rr In lln- 

t r o' r-'th Iti'iini irr, muI to Mtpj>ort tli'- 
'ill-P'- lii5Un 1 C wlilrli lin\< Ix-i II 

ti iiVil In thci'oilici, llirri "ft’ orKtiilffl 
a c titial fr tni iira'iC'' r<rl IJ , ■wlllcli r<crlM.il 
foil' flinnrla) l.arLInp (ron In 

*!)f <1 liM vro'liiro »\li'rc It liai Imii I'ltro 
(liirul roi)i«ritU< In iinnn (of rnllli linr 
lin<l' (/tih ►!! til pro o , nii'I In lli'fi n« nlm I 
In IJiiinn lli'-ii Ii i" I>'mi n Milmia nUnd 
r'('nll\ 

ACrlcallurnl Co opcrntlon — Co oi>crntltc 
rorl<-lIr- liatf-, until ricrritlj, brin orr;niilicd 
onlj- to fupplj clirip crullt to tliLlr iiieiiibcrp, 
lint there nrc \nrIonn other fields of work to 
which thtj imy txtdid tlielr nclUltles The 
total numlier of nrrlcultuml non credit socletlca 
rit flio end of th Jior lOJlf-ilO wna JG02 of 
which 410 Win foi |i tli rt for jiiirchast nnd 
tale, 1140, for prrsltictlon, 1,271 for jiroduc 


’ 1 a I 1 » lie and *■ ■ for i>I In * fnrni’ of ro oper i- 

tt I It ah) tn'its hate, In some iiriialii'C’ 
lx ' 1 f'ar'c] nlih ndtntilarr, rc(-i\lni' 

drp> II In tl )il and nllowlnr Ihcer lo 
a ir.iilalc to |r fall n( pri'fllalde ntra or 
dii’rii lie I (ii th" nieinhrr) In llnict of fcir- 
lit' ‘■'irh lnll.« ha\r l>crn •laricil 

11 ) 1 ’hit Till t'tl ' 11 oral M' "orennd t Oort 
‘■v'i'r ,n a «imllir la'I' for Ihc <loti(c 
1* folbr ha'r I , , 11 tfartail In I irod 1 
r dlTic'in Id irhhh the rooperatl'r 

pi'ei,'e la hrinr appHei] M the •tnrilnr of 
te Irllf f ir 'Inpiirrha'Calid dl«tilhtll|nn niiioni 

nr til r(a ,,f ftire and crireird sctal A 
n inixf of •mail •rx'ietir, fornipp!) of «red nnd 

• re I I rl -I ai 'Ti'anlred |n dm lloniha) 

I tr "rnr' and III ihr ( ‘ nUal rrovinm nnil 
Hr r “x 1 ' 111 a for the nanp-ntl'i piirrlme 
f.rd t air p( n'a' iirr n ||I nhri tiro'r a pirnt hooil, 
a id a fr'T rn-h ato , a ha'e )• rn I taldl'ihi (I In 
Italra , I n,-al Idliar and (Irl 'a nnd ItoTnl'aa 
In the Tiinjah arid In Mailra*, Ihe Mipph of 
a »lr-'il!ti''al rc pti’llea haa 1-ern lindrrlalo n 

• 1 I r* la the r'C lit «iaclrt|i ' on tiip coilimH- 
«li a p-ii<~,' f\ tern or rperlal snpph unions 
are 0 % all! d Par hnll,lnjT order*, mnklnp 
r/n'rnr' , iK'trlhtiilnr rood*, nnd collcrtinj: 

' pa) mrn'e 

Jr' • «ale of i roliicc prlr popular ns co 
o, ra’i'r crrdl' thrl'i i and nKflrnlturlsls 
|r-ai,r h a ilet, nih nt on loeal tradi TS 
tM Ur II ir 113 Irii the ara) h> stnrtlnf 

• n d’ a for th- Inlnt •Mr of leadila, tile 
nr. t Intrtr ilnr deaelnpnii nt* In the direction 
hase lal. a pl'cr In JloiiiKav and Hencal 
<aa ' tir- for ih- Ttle of nirlcultnral commo- 
dlilri', r'l'etl) rotten nnd Jap^era, haac heen 
t'a.'ei In fear al dh'rlrl a all oair the Homha) 
Ihr'leiK' (onimtlai innrkotlnt; of cotton 
h-a riitia iiiaite innrh pro, n. as In the Uliar- 
aaar I'l.ia Ii an 1 ‘•nr it dl'lricn avhcri thctc Ima 0 
|e I I I 111- f'artliu of a fraa n) 0 )>enllaf> glnnlnj, 
(at'o In ro itmlled lia raitton (H'owrrs This 
a»i«-r' of co-oiK-ratloii haa latda attracted con- 

llrral'le nttriitlon nnd nttmipts flnillnr to 
thii etna I- In Jloml'aa haac tier n iiiadc In ^fadm-s 
aid aalih I nlial Ihoaliius nnd Jkrar In tho 
Ihiiijal. In lie Inal iinni'd proainri aalth 
i.iild.nl'le Mirn a at 1 aidlpur nnd Montgo- 
iiirra In Ih opal, I In re was n nioaothri't jenrn 
nro to or, aiit/e tin rah of lute nnd jiadda on co 
■ .l«rithe llins A rUoroiis propneanda aans 
iiiidrrtal,rn for the piiriio e nnd n contrni 
.|r|e>t aans oik ned for tho snlc of Jiito 
principal)) In rnlciittn The Ccntml Mliolesnlc 
aidda co-ordliiati s the aaork of Ihc local 
'a<s Ida , Hii|inll' a 11 traliii d St ilf, Riacs neccssarj’ 
dlriTllona nlioiil avorkliiR nmnRcs for flimnco 
mid kipt the culllanlloii In touch aaifh tho 
t.iitral mnrl rt I nfortminti 1\ oaaliiR lo tho 
h'aaj rhiiii[) In Hu Juto ninrkot the attempt 
rictlaid sndi a siacro setback that tho 
hclii iiu had to Ih) nhandoned and tho societies 
arc now lidiiR wmind tip faoai rnlof tho Proaincinl 
llankint' Inquira Commlttco \lsnallzcd n 
hrlRlit liilnrefor tho orRanlmtlon of marketing 
of ngrlciillurnl nrodticc on coopcratlao lines, 
and tho Central Commlttco npjicar to share 
this Irelli f 'ilic) recommend the cstnhllshmcnt 
of (ooiicrnllao sale soeletlcs aahercacr there 
nrorcnsonnhlo chances of their successful aaorklng 
and HugRcst tho Rrnnt of long term loan at con- 
cessional rates of Interest to these constitutions 
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to these emigrants from Goa 
one of which was called the 
‘Giemio Poiiugiies' and the 
other ‘Umao Goana \ whereas 
m Calcutta they have a review 
called ‘ The Indo-Portuguese 
Review ’ and m Karachi their 
pnncipal centre of social hfe is 
known as ‘ The Goa-Portuguese 
Association ’ 

In their early connection 
with Goa the Portuguese re- 
ferred to its inhabitants as 
Cana) ins, hut as this term, 
hke ‘ Goanese ’ m British India, 
came to be regarded as convey- 
mg an oflFensive connotation, 
they at the present tune speak 
of the people of Goa as Goeses 
and not Goanos 

The Portuguese pohcy of m- 
temiamages had been fruitful 
m a fairly large Luso-Indian 
population which was to be 
found in the principal centres 
of Poituguese trade in India 
Calcutta, Madras, Cochin etc 
Tliese mixed descendants were 
at one time proud of their Por- 
tuguese extraction and names 
‘^poke a dialect of Portuguese, 
and described themselves as 

Portuguese’, but during the 
clo=mg decades of the last cen- 
tun* vith the recognition of 


the Eurasian or Anglo-Indian 
co mm unity as deservmg of espe- 
cial consideration at the hands 
of the British Indian Govern- 
ment, the Luso-Indians were 
not slow to identify themselves 
with the Anglo-Indians with 
the hope of bettering their 
prospects They gave up Por- 
tuguese speech, altered their 
Portuguese surnames mter- 
mamed with Anglo-Indians, 
and, m fact, did everythmg that 
they thought necessary to draw 
a veil over their past history 
When Enghsh factors or travel- 
lers speak of the ‘ Black Por- 
tuguese’ ^ or Kala Fii ingts, they 
are probably referrmg to these 
Portuguese half-breeds who 
were found m most of the im- 
portant cities m the East and, 
perhaps m some cases, to Indian 
converts to Christianity who 

^ [“The inhabitants (of the Island 
Junkzelone) are Siams, about 2 000 
soules, and about 200 or 200 black Chns- 
tiaiis, rrho call themselves Porteguese 
The black Portcgues would be sure 
to joyn with any European that settles 
there Ind Anirq , Vol LX, Julv 192L 
p 103] 

[“ I would send the Gala Franguis 
b\ which term thej indicate the colour- 
ed Christians who accompnn^ and sen e 
the Portuguese Manrique Traicis, 
Hak Soc , Vol II, p 228 ] 
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propngnndl't ■nork, hold dcinonslrntlons, nnd 
assist In the ^^o^k of general economic impro\c- 
ment of the npricnlturists Tlie subject of ngrl 
cultural co-opcratlon and of agricultural 
credit came under cnqnin h\ the Jlojail 
Commivsion of Agriculture In India whose Hcport 
■was published in 102S Tiic Commission 
describe the co-ojierati\e moacment ns the 
greatest hope for the sahation of the rural 
masses from their cnishing bunlen of debt nnd 
look upon it ns the natural basis for social, 
educational nnd economic dcaclopment In India 
where the predominant industra is agriculture 
TIic\ admit that there arc delicts In tlic present 
organirntion for niral credit, but are confident 
that under the influence of patient, persistent 
nnd s\Bfcmafic education of the members In the 
principles nnd meaning of co operation Ihisc de- 
fects are bound to disappear in cour-cof time Tlic 
proai'Ion of this education in co-operation should, 
the Commission hold, be the principal care of 
provincial Co-operathe Departments, nnd though 
the strengthenhig of the oillclnl stall is suggested 
the Commission also recommend the organlra- 
tlon of supcialslng unions, federations and Insfl 
lotcsand the grant to these bodies of financial 
*upport, Bccommcndations arc also made for 
developing the joint marketing of agricultural 
produce on co-operati\o lines nnd for utilising 
the agcnc\ of co operatise organirntlonfi In the 
work of agricultural demonstration nnd propa- 
ganda, thcBupph of approted varieties of seeds, 
Implements and manures, the consolidation 
of holdings and for Boclal nud educational 
betterment 

Committee on Co operation In India — 
In Jnlv isu.the Goternment of India Issued a 
lengthy Dcsolutlon on Co-operation In India, 
Burvejing Itsprogrcasln the country during ttic 
proalous ten jears In Oetolicr of tiio same 
rear, Government a ppointed a Committee under 
bir Cdward Ifaclagan to examine whether 
the movement, cspeclallt In its higher stiigcB, 
and In its financial aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest nn\ measures 
of improvement which seemed to he rciiulrcd 
The cnqulrv was to ho directed prlumrilj to 
an examination of aucli matters ns tlio con 
stltullon and working of central and proa In 
elnl banks, the linancln] connection lietwccn 
tlio various parts of tlio cooperative organ! 
ration, the audit, luspciHon, and maiingc- 
ment of all claspcs of societies, and tlie 
ntlllratlon of tlio reserve funds In its 
Deport, which was Issued In Soptcnihor 1016, 
the Committee stated tliat it lind not 
eonflned Its enquiries to tlio snbjects referred 
to It, for It Imd to recognlao tliat tlio tlnanclal 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
astern was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation Tlio Government of India 
passed orders In 1018 on the recommendations 
in the light olthe opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments Itlsraort orlcssiu accordance with tlie 
principles enunciated hj tills Commlftco tliat 
the movements being carried on In most of the 
Provinces of Didia 

Provincial Legislation — Under the Bo- 
fonns, CO operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferred subject The 
control of Co-operative Departments has been 
entrusted to Slinistcrs nnd In some provinces 


Bills were at sometime or other drawn up for 
enactment by the local Loglslatlv 0 Councils to 
fake tlio place of tlio Co oporatlv 0 Societies Act 
The Bombaj Co operative Societies BIU was 
fiitrodutcd 111 tlic Bombav Legislative Council 
hi Till} 1024, and was llnally passed Into law In 
1925 It reproduces, in the main, the frame- 
work of the Act of 1912 but introduces the 
following importint modiflcntlons — 

( 1 ) Jlie adoption of a scientific svstem of 
classif j Ing societies 

(it) llio improvement of the procedure for 
liquidation of cancolled societies 

(ill) Tile extension ol summary powers ol 
I rttoverj’ to the awards of arbitra- 

tors 

I lie) The provision of penalties against 
specified offences 

I No otlier provincial Council except Burma 
' where a Provinclnl Act was placed on the statute 
i hook In 1027 lias vet enacted legislation on 
I similar linos A Bill for the enactment of a 
I prov Inclnl law to n place the Indian Co-operative 
I sooli ties Art of 1912, was introduced In the 
I Mit/lris J^eglsMfivo Council during the year 
I 1031 and 1b still vmdor consideration Its 
,Hpc< Inl Icatiiro witli proposal to vest much wider 
power-, in tlio Beglstratlon are cmplojed by 
' lilm at present 

Provincial Inquiries — In the Central 
Provinces, owing to the drj’lng up of recoveries 
nnd the issue of largo adv ances to agriculturists to 
tide over the bad season of 1920-21 the fluid 
resources of the movement were seriously deplet- 
ed and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
tlio Loovl Government, with the cononrrence of 
the Go/ornmont of India placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank nnd made 
advances direct to primary societies In the 
form of Tngavl loans A Committee of In- 
qnlrv was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of whlclv 
woe a propocal to liquidate the Pro-rinclal Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
comnicrolal banks This recommendation was, 
liowovcr, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Govcnimont, although some other re- 
commendations such as tile division of agri 
cultural finance into Bbort-term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a consider- 
able mensure of public support In Bengal and 
the Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
about fifteen jenrs ago averted nnybreakdovro 
of tlic sjstem, which tlireatcned to overtake the 
local CO operativ e organizations when agri- 
ciiltiirnl soarcitj on a wide scale caused serious 
dlllicultieB some years ago The same may now 
be assorted of the United Provinces, where there 
appeared to be some danger of the strain 
not being quite snccessfullv witlistood A 
Committee wns aj'polnted in that pro\inc 0 In 
10’5 to hold a comprehensive inquiry and to 
suggest the lines of future development The 
Beport of the Committee contains numerous 
recommendations on matters of detailed 
adminlstrition nnd proiaosah, for streng^ning 
the ofllcinl staff of tlie Co operativ e Depa^ent 
The Committee recommended that central banks 
Blionld be relieved of the work of supervision and 
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PRAGA 


PREGO 


‘ Povo ’ in its Anglo-Ind 
usage IS not mentioned in Hoh- 
son-Jobson nor m the 0 E D ] 
Praga (plague). Malaya! 
prakulca, piiakuka, to curse — 
Tet piaga 

Pranch (‘ scafEolding for 
masons ’) Konk , Gu] 
pardnch — Mar pardnchi . 

Tern terras maid, pahdd — L - 
Hmdust paranchd, raft , plat- 
form — Smh palanchtya , vern 
term messa — Tet paranja, 
paranju — Tul parenjt, parejt 
— I Mai pardnja | 

Prata (silver) Mai prdda, 
paidda, a thin plate of metal , 
silver-plating, gilding , silver- 
ed , gilt Ber-pidda, silvered, 
gilt Mam -1 ada, to gild, to 
silver — Sund , Day prdda, 
pardda, thin metal sheet, gold 
foil — Bal prdda, gilding , gold 
foil , painting —Mac , Bug 


Povo of the Island of Bombaim ’’ 
(c 1003) Khan, Bombay (1660-1677), 
OUP p 453 ] 

[‘* It (the Island of Elephanta) 
ma\ be Ten Miles round, inhabited by 
the Povo, or Poor ” Fryer, Bast 
India, Vol I, p 196 ] 

[(In Goa) “ the Segnioros minding 
■nothing loss than Merchandizing, and 
the Poto imploying their Fish hooks 
and knitting needles to get a Liveh- 
bornl ” Id , Vol II, p 21 ] 


pardda, to gild , gilding , to 
paint, painter — Nic pardta, 
pewtei, zinc 

Pardda-Makdo (Bug ), silver 
from Macau , tinsel Bdtu- 
paidda, marble Bvnga- 
pardda, Btxa oiellana, Lmn 
Prato (plate , dish) Konk 
pardt, dish of food , viand. — 
Mar paidt — Hindi, Hmdust 
paidt, pardii, big dish, a tray 
— Kan , Tul pardta 

Prazer {veih, to please) 
Mai paresser (Haex) 

PrefO (price). Konk pies , 
vern terms mol, kimat, dar, 
dhaian — Tet prisu , vern 
term foltn — Gal presu , vein 
terra helm 

Pregao (ban, proclamation) 
Konk pel gdmv , vern terms 
ddngoio, dandoro — Guj peg- 
dw, message — Sinh peiagama, 
bans of marriage ^ 

Prego (hairpin, nail) 
Konk pi eg, a gold ornament 

1 “ He ordered the Magistrate to 
go to all the ships ivith pregoes ” 
I Caspar Correia, 1, p 666 

“ The Governor ordered pregoes 
to be made throughout Qogold ” 
Diogo do Couto, Deo W, v, 6 

[“The persons who conduct the 
auction sales are called Pregonneurs 
(Pregoeiroa) or cners ” Pyrard, Voyage, 
i Hak Soc , Vol II, p 65 ] 
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Fucli loins ns ninj Ik- nciossnri to meet tlio 
requirements of ccntril IniiKs iiid j)rimnr> 
societies 

Effect of Crises on Co operation — Tt is 
Innih imssliiii nitliout nin clo'-e mil siicntiflc 
inqulri, sncli ns liis ii()t \tt Iwn cirrkd out, 
to niiprcilito ncuiritih (ho cllccts of the 
co-opt nth I inniiiiu'nt in enaiilint; iRrlctilturlsts 
to rc-lst llie rlcours of \ funino ns nKo to judpu 
thenictloii of flic litftr of tlie toopcrnllic 
orpinisitlon ns tlicrc is in Intcn'ln of inrlmis 
economic fones alhitinp tlio lift and indnstn 
of aerlcuHurlsts tin proportion xt( mine of 
which cinnol l)t istiniit«il ( nsll\ Tht 

npricnltnml irisis of list \e ir cnusKl 1>\ nn iiu- 
pnmlintod drop in tin iiriits of ngrlcnUurnl 
produce, how e\t r, put tin t o oin'ratli e orgmlsn- 
tlou in nio-t jiroiincis (o n ier\ se\erc strain 
nud reports liidintt tlint in most parts of the 
countn niianntnts lo miiniitrs of societies 
were alftclid Mrs sirionsli It will take some 
time for isncnlturists to adjust tliiir economic 
life to tilt new lextl of prices and in the 
menniime tlic ntfairs of co-oiicritlie institutions 
will require rautlous nnd s\ niintlii tic liandllng 
Proposals were made fornsslstancc in orfranlzlng 
arrangements for tlio ordcrlx mnrkcting of 
agricultural produce on co operatise Urns but' 
no special action wus taken in tlds direction In 
anj proilncc 

Social Reform — Co oiieratlon lias in some 
places stlmulnUd tlie desire for education nnd | 
members of rural societies Iinic been known, 
c\cn at ndxanccd ages, to rccciic tlio elemeuts 
of education to cuablc tliem to put thetr 
signature on tliclr societies’ painrs, nnd to take 
a li\cl\ Interest in tlio Intcnial work of tlicIr 
Institutions In Itomliaj , nlglit scliools for 
adiUts were started wltli the aid of a splendid 
donation made bj tlic late Sir Vitlialdas D 
Thackersex , while in tlio Punjab, Biliar, Bengal 
and elsewhere such expenditure on cduc.ation is 
incurred bi co-o])cratlio institutions tlicmschcs 
In the Punjab separate rural societies hate been 
registered to conduct nlglit scliools aud also to 
insist on compulsori education for tlio children 
of members The Punjab also possess a number 
of societies for tlic promotion of better Ihlng 
the members of wliicli societies lax down a social 
code for tlicrasclxcs, brcacli of tins code iniohcs 
runishment bx fines Similar societies are being 
started in the United Proxlnces, and some otlier 
parts of the countrj The Madras Presidency 
has taken the lead in undertaking tlio xxork of 
rural reconstruction on a comprolicnslxc basis In 
Boxeral districts, tlirougli tlio agcncx of local 
cooperatlxo organizations, financing the 
pro^ammo xvitli the help of the central nnd 
prox Inclnl banks and co-ordinating It under the 
regis of the proxlncial cooperatlxo union In 
Bengal, attempts haxc been made to fight the 
Ecourago of malaria nnd to promote villago sani- 


tation by starting anti malaria co operative 
societies llio societies nro federated into a 
central union In Calcutta which supplements the 
local funds, co ordinates tlio working of the 
societies. Issues literature on hygiene and sani- 
tation, nnd arranges with local doctors for the 
proxlslon of free medical relief to members 
llicre arc not a few cases where a society has set 
Its flee ngnlDEt drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for tliclr Intemperate habits and 
has Insisted on good moral conduct and 
attempted to Improxo the standard of life 
SoUetics have occasionally condemned 
exceiblvo expenditure on marriages, and hnxe 
tlius indirectly trained members to habits of 
tbrift llie liquidation of old debts again lias 
been rendered possibli to a great extent and 
many an ugriculturitt who was formerly in a 
state of clironlc indebtedness has been relieved 
of nil hi' debts and as a result of the practlca of 
thrift freed from the necessity of incurring nexr 
ones Credit has been much cheapeued and 
it is now possible for the ngricultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent what he conid not 
borrow at less tlion 20 to 75 per cent tor 
tiicrlv It 1ms belli calculated that in interest 
alone tlio ngnculturists of India, bv taking 
I 'ons from co-operative credit societies Instead 
of from tlio xillagc moDoy-Iendcrs, are even now 
saving tliemselxes from an unnecessary burden 
of oxer three crons of rupees The village rates 
of interest have nntumllx gone down con- 
siderably And the Soxvkar is. In most places, 
not the terror nnd the force that ho was 
Business habits have been Inculcated with the 
ncDoSclal result tlint the agriculturist has 
Ucarnt to conduct his oxvn work more efllcl 
entiv Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated Special societies 
arc started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while In Bombay, Bengal and Bihar &, Orissa, the 
sax ings of members are attracted to the village 
credit societies nud either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda Is conducted to 
induce members to save and deposit voluntarily 
Association In a public Institution for common 
good has brought home to the people the bless- 
ings of unity nnd litigation has often decreased 
In villages with co operative societies In the 
Punjab, a number of societies ha-ve been started 
in rural areas whose members agree to refer 
nil disputes to arbitration by their elected 
committees nnd to abide by the nxvards of 
arbitrators Participation In the manage- 
ment of eocieties has Insttded among members 
the important lessons of self-help nnd solf- 
rcliinco , but the most important uebievomont 
of CO operation his been the development of a 
sense of communal life — n feeling of ‘ all for 
each nnd each for all” — among members 
of xillage societies nnd the gradual revival of 
the corporate Instincts which made Indian 
rural organization famous in the world s 
history 
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PROFETA 


PRmiO 


[The Anglo-Indian word is 
found neither in Hobson-Joh- 
-son nor m the 0 E D.\ 

Profeta (prophet) Konk 

prophet — Sinh prophetaya 
Promessa (promise) Konk 
promes (1 ns ) , the vern terms 
bhasavni, boU , dngvan — Tet 
piomesa 

Pronto (ready) Konk 

pi omt , vern terms taydr, 
ruzu — ^Tet prontu vern 
terms t6h 

[Propagandista (a mission- 
ary or convert of the Roman 
Catholic congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith) — 
Anglo-Ind pi opagandtf>t ^ 

In India this term was gene- 
rally used in opposition to 
‘ padroadist ’ (? f ) ] 

Proposta (proposal) Konk 
piopost (1 us), vern terms 


my Procuradors power ” Sir T 
Roe, Embassy, Hak Soc , p 44G ] 

[“ To receme justice from our 
Procurador Generali ” /d , p 609 ] 

1 [“ Let tlie Propagandists bring 
forth statistics and show the 
con%ersion8 tliey ha\e efiected in 
India ” Plain Facts Plainly Told 
(Bomba\, 18S5) by R M P , p 69 ] 
[ ‘The Padroado party aimed a 
blow at the Propagandists ” E R 
Hull, Bombay ^Iission History 
(Uombaj, 1927), p 290 ] 


bolneih, vachan — Tet pio- 
posta , vern term ha 

Prdpno (one’s own pro- 
per) Konk propr , vern 
terms dpndcho, khdsgi , dpa- 
nach — Tet propi , vern term 
lolnn, rdsik 

Protesto (protest) Konk 
poitesi , vern term ndldr — 
Tet pi oiestu 

Prova (proof) Konk 
piov (us only among the edu- 
cated classes), puidv — ^Blar 
puidv, purdvd — Gu] piirdvo 
The Neo-Aryan teims are 
ddkhlo, piamdn — Tel puroya 
Molesworth gives as the 
original of the Marathi word the 
Sanskrit pur, confounding the 
meanings of the various deri- 
vatives 

Provar (to prove) Konk 
pi ovdr-karunk — Guj puiidr 
{adj ), proved Purvai kaivuiH, 
to prove Puivdrt {siibsi ), 
proof 

Proveito (profit, advant- 
age) Mai proveito (Haex) 
Provisor (provisor , holder 
of a provision , a Bishop’s 
Vicar-general) Konk provi- 
sor Beng piovijoi 

Prumo (lead, plumb) 
Konk pinhn , vein terms 
aJambo, lamb , hudid, (hdu 
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304 QUERUBBI 


QUITA-SOL 


— Smh keju — Mai ke')u, Mpc 
— Sund Mju — Jav , Mad , 
Mac , Bug kejii — Tet , Gal 
keipi 

Querubim (a cherub) 
Konk kei ithim — Hmdust , 

Beng kantbim — Malay al 

khei uha — Tul fcej ^^bl — Bug 
kaiubiyiina — Jap keruhin, 

kei libii — Pers kai uhi — Ar 
kiiub 

The -word is of Hebraic ori- 
gin In some of the above Ian- 
guages it must have found its 
way without the mtervention 
of Portuguese 

[Queve (a Portuguese form 
of the Cantonese kan-pan, ‘ an 
attendant, an mterpreter used 
in the sense of ‘ a broker or go- 
between ’) — Anglo-Ind , keby ^ 

The citation below from 


1 [“ Tlio Portuguese, at the mstance 
of the Queves or merchants of the pro- 
\ ince of Canton then moved to the 
island of !Macan ” (Macao) JIannque, 
T raids, Hak Soc , Vol II, p CD ] 

[“ I 8//1 August, 1G37 On the mor- 
rou , hn\ eingo procured a petition to 
bo forinalli drawne bj the meanes of 
the said Xorotti (who after shalbe 
st\ led our Keby or Broker), thej were 
cidlod ashore ’ Mundj , Traicfs, Hak. 
Soc , Vol III, pt 1 , p JOD ] 

[“ SiKer wo desire shall bo deli\ored 
in presence of the Quetes ” Idem, 

1' -ill ] 


Mundy is the only passage m 
which we have come across this 
word The Portuguese form is 
not mentioned m the Glossal w, 
neither is ‘ keby ’ found m Hob- 
son- J obson nor in the 0 E D] 
Quintal (garden adjoimng a 
house) Beng kintal — Batav 
kintal, “ the interior of a house” 
Favre — Tet kintal, a garden ^ 
Quita-sol (not now m use, 
hteraUy it means ‘ bar-sun ’ , it 
was used m the sense of ‘ a sun- 
shade’) Anglo-Ind httysol, 
kitsol ^ (obs ) Kittysol-boy, the 
carrier of the sun-shade See boi 

1 “ They soon went to the quintal 
of their houses ” Diogo do Couto, 
Dec Vn, vii, 3 

2 [“Of kittasoles of state, for to 
shaddow him (the Moghul Emperor), 
there bee twentie ” Wdhams Hawkins, 
(1608-13), m Foster, Early Travels vi 
India, p 103 ] 

[“ Costlj’^ Palanqumes and ritche 
qultasoles ” (m “ Becarce ” (Ikken)) 
Mundy, Travels, Hak Soc , Vol III, 
pt 1 , p 80 ] 

[There is an lUustration of “ A qul- 
tasoll held o\ er him (‘ a Mandareene ’), 
if hee bee in the sonne Scarce am 
withoutt them as they passe to and 
Fro" in Mundy, Vol III, pt I, P> 

XIll ] 

[" Sumbareros or Catysols are here 
(in ‘ Choromandel ’) very Usefull and 
necessane beinge rather more Con 
voment then the other but not soo 
fashionable or Honourable by reason 
any man whateier that will goo to the 
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RMIO 


RECADO 


afterwards a sort of four-cor- 
nered tent was erected, called 
by these people ramade” 
Irvme is evidently on the 
wrong track when he tries to 
explain the word thus “The 
word used might be amanar, 
‘royal palace’, or aimmanat, 

‘ smgle-room house ’ Or can it 
have any connexion with Ram- 
kela, a name for the plantain- 
tree ^ (see ‘ iMadras Manual of 
A d mi m strati on,’ m 687) Plan- 
tain trees are used m erecting 
the pandal ” ] 

Ramo (branch, bough) Sinh 
idnniva, moulding, picture — 
Mai lavio (Haex) 

In the Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon, laino also signifies ‘a 
framed picture ’ 

It may be that m tins sense 
ramo is a corruption of lamina, 
used in Konkam as Idmn In 
Konkani lam is the name of 
‘ the palm-leaf blessed on Palm- 
Sunday’ Candido de Piguei- 
redo says that lamina, m the 
‘lense of ‘frame, picture’, is 
used m iNIiranda, Trds-os- 
!Montes ^ Dutch has raam m 
the sense of ‘ a frame ’ 


1 “A Hmlna ot the birth of Our 
Lord” Cnrdim, p 44 


Rancho (a group of men 
assembled for a journey or for 
marching , also the food that is 
served out to a company of 
soldiers or sailors) Konk i dncit 
— Smh 1 dnchuva, class of people 
(Eng ‘ rank ’) , vern terms jiela, 
pehya 

? Raso (even, level) Mai 
rata — Jav i6tS 

Dr Heyhgers attributes the 
change of s into t to the law 
of repulsion, that is, to the 
pre-existmg vocable lam or 
i6s6 from the Sansk lasa, 
‘taste, sentiment’ 

From i6t6 is formed m Higli 
Javanese ladin, whence ladi- 
man, ‘level plam , a street’ See 
passeai 

Raxa (arch , ‘ a species of 
thick cloth’) Jap lO’Sha'^ 
Razao (reason) Konk 
lazdihv But seiezdinv=seni- 
lazdo, -without leason, vern 
terms Ldidn, piastdv, piamdn 
— Tet , Gal ? ezd 

Recado (message, compli- 
ments) Konk leLdd — [Anglo- 
Ind lecado, lecaideis (obs )] — 


1 “ A cloak of raiva and n sheep 
skin coat \ nlued at two thousand rci' 
(lllS) A ThomAs Pircs, ilalerines, 
etc , m Jour Qco Soc Ltsb , ICtli scr , 
p 700 




308 refor:mado 


REmOL 


(more m use is the vein 'jali) — 
]\Ial ) ede (Haex) , vern term 
jala (Sansk ) — Tet redi , vern 
terms khdhoti, Idlioh 

Reformado {suhst , a person 
superannuated or pensioned 
off) Konk ? eplio) mad — Tet 
} efoi mddn 

Regalo (rejoicmg , enter- 
tainment) Mai legala^, “a 
sumptuous banquet ” (Haex) 
Registo (a register) Konk 
^ejist (also us of a small reh- 
gious picture) , the vern terms 
are pa^i, hvdi — Tet lejistu 
Regra (rule, example) 
Konk 1 eg) , vern terms ol, i egh , 
ne))i — Tet , Gal legia 

Rei (king) Konk ? ey (king 
in cards) Mac , Bug , ? ei (kmg 
in cards) — Nic dem Dem-en- 
Ldna (lit ‘ wife of the kmg ’), 
queen 

Man derives deih ( = de) from 
the Port 7 ei and, I beheve, with 
leason, notwithstandmg the 
phonetic divergency R imtial 
and medial can be changed in- 
to d, cf dai=ra), ‘leaf’, kad-ii 
= lant, ‘wide, large,’ laid < 
Malay Idda, ‘pepper’ The 
Xicobareso have not got the 
diphthong ei, and the nasahsa- 
tion is explained by the ten- 
dency* of their language 


[Reinol (one born m the 
kmgdom {leino), i e , Portugal, 
a term used by the Portuguese 
m India to distmguish the 
European Portuguese from the 
country-born (see casii^o) 
Konk 7 62710? — Anglo-Ind 
lemol, reyiwlds, leynol (obs ) ’ 
The Anglo-Indian forms are 
not mentioned m the 0 E D 
Yule says that at a later date 
the word appears to have been 
apphed to Portuguese deserters 

7 [“ When they are newlj ed in 
the Indies, they are called Ralgnolles, 
that IS to say, “ men of the lungdom ”, 
and the older hands mock them until 
they ha\e made one or tiro ^oyages 
with them, and have learned the man 
ners and customs of the Indies ” Pj 
rard, Foyage^, Hak Soc , Vol II, p 1-^ 
Beinol m the above sense has the same 
meaning as the Anglo-Indian ‘gnfhn,’ 
or ‘Johnny Newcome’ ] 

[“ He (the Topass chaplain) is onlj 
there for the better catclimg of the poor 
‘ renols ’ , who departing this life, 
lea\e the chaplain ns their testnmcn 
tary executor ” Manucci, ed Imne, 
Vol m, p 2S3 ] 

[There are manj Oentoiis dncll m 
the City (of Goa) , thej are tolerated 
because they are generalh more indus 
tnous than the Christians , but the 
mercantil Part of them are i erj subject 
to the Insults of the Reynolds or Euro 
pcan Fidalfjoes, who n ill often bin their 
Goods, and no\ er paj for them ” ^ 

Hamilton, ITost Indies (1727) ^ ol I, 
p 
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REAT)A 


RENDEIRO 


fanner of rent, tenant , fanner 
of toll Atii-i endaldiaya, a sub- 
lessee a partner m the farming 
of the revenue of the state 
[There are references to 
‘ Rende Verde ’ m the Surat 
Letters This was evidently the 
name of a tax levied by the 
Portuguese and denved by the 
Company m and around Bom- 
bay In a letter of Aungier and 
others dated 7th Aprd, 1676, 
it IS described as follows “ The 
new Rent called “ Rende 
verde ” consists of Oyle, 
Opium Bange, and Mowra 
Xoe person except ye farmer 
bemg permitted to retaile under 
a maund it will m time wee 
hope prove a good addition to 
ye Revenue, yg Merchants and 
all other bemg well satisfyed 
therewith ’ (Forrest, Selec- 
tions (Home Series), Vol I, p 
92) The name shows that 
the tax or rent was to be 
levied on vegetable produce 
Yeide in Port means ‘ green ’ ] 
Renda (‘ lace ) Konk rend , 
vern terms zdU , ddl (1 us ) — 
Sinh lenda, lendapaiiya — 
Tam j cnda — Ann i en — Mai , 
Sund Day , ^lac , Bug renda 
— Jav rendo (also ‘gold or sd- 
^ cr lace’) Xgtcndo, to furnish 


withgoldlace Rinendd decked 
with gold lace or finerv 

[Rendeiro (m the sense of 
‘ tax-gatherer or revenue-farm- 
er ) Konk tendei (see above 
under jeiido) — Anglo-Ind len- 
deio, lendeie (obs ) ’• 

The primary meanmg of the 
Port word is ‘ one who holds 
land by paymg rent, a tenant 
or renter ’ The Anglo-Indian 
forms are mentioned neither m 


1 [“ Nor durst thej (the merchants 
of Goa) sell anythmg ere the police 
ha^e first fiLsed the pnce Xor durst 
they sell aught ivholesale or retail, 
whether food-stuffs or other thing, that 
have not paid tnbute to the king So 
it IS that with merchandise of e\er} 
craft, trade or kind, howeier small, 
the power of deahng m it, making or 
sellmg it, IS farmed out to the lughest 
and last bidder They call these farm 
ers Renderes , sellers and dealere must 
have notes in writing from these Ren- 
deres ” Pj-rard, Voyage Hak Soc , 
Vol n, p 178] 

[“ Tlio next ilonimg, with onlj send 
mg my Servant ashore to acquaint the 
Rendero, I qmtted the Pass ” Frjer, 
East India, Hak Soc , Vol I, p 307 ] 

[“ Howe\ er this has made ^ olup 
Vennj the Rendere of ye Customs 
\ery uneasy, finding that no \essells 
can pass unplundered bj one sort of 
nation or other ” Forrest, SUcction'^, 
Home Senes, Vol I, p lot ] 

[‘ Your Exey Xca are noe strangers 
to JO Rendelroes of ye last ^ears 
Tobacco stand ” 7dcm, p 177] 
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312 RmOCERONTE 


ROSA 


[Yule says that accounts were 
kept at Bombay in rupees, 
quarters, and ? ms, down at least 
to November, 1834 ] 

? Rinoceronte (rhmoceros) 
Siam igi No let, the horn of 
the rhmoceros 

It appears that the word is 
of foreign origm and that 'tel 
stands for (i tnoce)-} ont{e) 

Rip a (the thm laths laid 
across the rafters of a roof to 
bear tiles) J\lar ? ip — Guj i ip, 
t tp — Sinh j ippaya Rippa- 
tatiuva, lath- work — Kan , Tul 
ripii — I Anglo-Ind leapei ^ | 
[Yule admits the Anglo- 
Indian form m Hohson-Johson 
but IS at a loss to explam its 
origm He fails to trace it to 
Hmdi but mentions that up is 
met with m Marathi ] 

Rizes {naut , reef, biads) 
Mai ? IS (Marre) 

Roda (wheel) Konk ?dd 
(especially a cart-wheel) , vern 
term chdL — L -Hmdust lodd 
— Smh lodaya, i6da, idde. 


II, A Table of Weights, etc , pp G and 

I] 

[ Paid the Bankshall ^lorchants 
for the hoii^o poles, country reapers, 
Ac , nece<^arj for housebuilding ” In 
IMieeler III US Hobson Jobsoj,, 
« I bankshall ] 


vern terms chahaya, sala 
J ala-i 6daya, a water-wheel , 
vern term, jalachahaya Roda 
^h, provided with a wheel Roda 
kaiattaya, a wheel-cart — ^IMal , 
Sund , Mac i6da Anal i6da 
(lit ‘the son of the wheel’), 
the spoke of a wheel — Ach 
luda — Jav , Mad wdo — Tet , 
Gal loda 

Rodo (corn-lake) Mai iddoy 
Rolao (used m Portugal 
for ‘ brown flour ’, but m India 
for ‘ flne flour or semolma ’) 
Konk ixddiiiv — Smh — 
Tam lolam — Anglo-Ind ?o- 
loivg 

Rolo (a roU, a scioll, swell, 
surge) Konk 1 61 — L -BDtndust 
? ol — ? Tet lulum 

Ronda (‘ a patrol ’) Konk 
lond — Gu] ion — Beng ioi\d 
plieian — ^jMalayal londu — Tul 
londn — Mai , Sund , Mac , Bug 
londa — Jav i6nd6 Paiondan, 
pwndan, a squad of police — 
Bal londa 

[Yule connects the Hindi 
lannd with English (see Hoh- 
son-Johsoii, s V round) ] 

Rosa (rose) Konk jo- 
(neut , the flower), i6z (fern , 
the plant) — Smh losa, i6sa- 
mala (lit ‘rose-flover’) , vern 
terms sevvandi-maJa , seviandi- 
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Passekqebs' A^D Tniino kfutf Associa- 
TIOK (Established In 1915) Bead OJficc — 
139, 5Iedo^\s Street, Fort, Bombay Objects 

(а) To inquire into and ascertain grlesance' 
udth respect to passengers in India generallj 

( б ) To petition Goaemment, Local bodie- 
Ilaihvay, Steamers and other companies 
carrjiug passengers and traffic, to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and dPeuss qncs 
tions relating to grievances (tf) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societies and bodies having | 
objects similar to this Association (e) To 
start a fund to meet expen'C' for carrj log out 
the objects of the As-'Ociatlon Pre^deitt — 
Meyer ^Iss'm, Lsqnirc M a , Fice Prcfndcnte — 
L 11 Tairsee, ;&qulre b a , Lachraandas 
Daga, Esquire Bon Secretaries— Bna.] G 
Jiensey, Esquire, Khan Bahadur P L 
Ghamat Assistant Seerelary — Pcstonjl Jam- 
Bctjl, Esquire 

PnitATEUC SOCTETt OF ISPU —Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription R« 16 Secretary, 
Jno Godinbo, 15, Burrow's Street, Bombay ' 

Photooraphio SociETr OP IKDU (Calcutta) 
— Annual subscription Bs 30 (Town Mem - 1 
bers) and Its 15 (JlofussU members) En - 1 
trance fee Rs 20 and Rs 10 The Socletvi 
Is afflllat-ed to the Royal Photograpiilo Society 
of Great Britain, London, and holds annual I 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly Journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging a ork from its members onh 
There ate excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Societj’s Head- 
quarters at 229, Ixiwct Circular Road , Calcutta 
Bon Secretary A Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 

POOSA Seva Saba’t Societt — This Institution 
was started In 1909 bj the late iirs Ramabal 
Ranade, Mr G K Devadhar and a few other 
'adles and gentlemen In Poona and regirtcred 
In 1917 It is now working Independent Iv 
though for a few vears in tiic beginning 
It Was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan Its main object Is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mls- 
slonarj work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sl'tcri and brethren,* 
csjicclalh the former in backward areas ! 
and working on a non sectarian basl= Aominal * 
fees arc now being charged for instruction, | 
except for the Mn«lc Clashes, (or Special Clas^-’- | 
In English, and for Hig'i '■cliool clistrs, etc 
There are eight dlgcr-'nt departments -nb 
dl\ldcd into GO classes Arrangements are made ' 
for training Kursc= and M!d"1'cs and women 
Snb-Assistant Surgeons at the Sas«ooa Iloi 1 
pital, Poona and a ho-lel is maintained for tli"* j 
former and two for tlio-e attending tlte Sub- 
Assistant surgion s Cla '-cs Tlien 1 - a Pubilv 1 
Ilcaltli Scliool affiliated to tlw Lid\ Clio'n'sford 
League (or Jfatcmlts ml i liiH Wilf re,' 
I'clhl lilt nuiiitH r in t!i - three lin 'ils p ’ 
now about S5 l.cll,-tli n 1- a full-i' I'g - 1 
Training Coll-c. n lined aftii 1 vi Vo’lila' 

adia with about 4 '-, iut- tvciuliag tl o c 

In tlie V, 1 tl's, for b 'a, t—i el 1 
Ml-tn -e- fo- arwia'i'ir ‘rl sa’ T-l ' 
Co’! ,-0 1-. p-cl'a’d\ til t dv ci” g lE '1 


maintained b\ a non official non ChrMian 
missionan. bod\ teaching the full course 
rhe results of the Certificate Examinations 
held In the vear 1927-2S under tiic authorltv 
of the local Goa ernment Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year Ecnlor 12 The 
total number of certificates granted so far is 
347 now The PractL-ing Scliool for little girl« 
attached to the Training College has now 
eleven cla-ses with 2fi5 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, Fncli-h being 
taught In the V standard class Prim ire 
( la-ses for grown np women teaching np tc 
the Marathi ^ Standard are attended by 
about 105 women It is here tliat poor women 
are recruited for training ns a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor Special dashes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Cursing were 
attended by about 93 students , the Music 
ClpFScsbvlld students, and the Workroom 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Emliroldcry, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 153 women Thus, tlte 
total number ol pupil- 1 - 934 to-dav Tlierc arc 
two Iranclits of the Society started at Sifara 
and Baramati which arc named after Eady 
Vltlialdas Thakcr^cv, tlie wife of tlie greatest 
helper of tiie Sorlctx 'ofar the late Sir \ithj] 
das D Tbakersex Besides there are branches 
started at Bombaj (Dadar and Girgaum), 
Sholapnr Ahmednagar Alibag, Kasik ^ag^ar, 
Gwalior and Madras lor cither educational or 
medical work or for both Tims thi total 
number of women and girl< Inclitdlng about 
150 duplications c'. the rolls at the-c \anons 
Centres of the Socletv is over 1 "lOO Tlirte 
nr In Poona six hostel", three of wlilch arc 
located at the headquarters and the o'lie* 
three in the Raste’BPath and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sv'soon 
Hospital Tlie noraber of ixaldcnt student" 1- 
above 200 In these six hostels One of th" 
three hostels at tii: iwadquartcr- Is interded 
for women of detres-ed cla«s > Tlic niinil er 
of these women at present Is 7 In conncctlaa 
with the medical branch a Commlttre has 
been formed in England, which wit] enable tb'- 
SocLtj to send fully qualified Nur>r» there to 
undergo (iirtli r training Two fullv qinl fi'd 
Nur-cs have so far bc-'n 'ent bs ili'' 9„ri,*r 
for tbolr yo-t gradu-iti oiu-* in Pi blie H'-'lCi 
Nursing at Bc-ifopi College fo- wen- a 
London with tlm paMial 1 c!p of a "e’l ar«lnp 
of tlic League of Kcd CrC"" tae'e ", 1 w " 
Tlere 1 an actn, Infan' WcU'"' c - ' c ■“ 
antenatal cl nl"a — itii tlm a\i-ac- v 
atte idance of an rxela 11 jg ei;y-e--ef ,er I — 

Th- le* V pa cwtca''r d i « i- e,' 1 -j , > 

in Bomba bx iir'-r aklag "I'n t - ‘‘'o 
of tin, ehanla' 1 Tr " i' 1 ’ - ‘n 

work o it the < ; -rri- r' afj‘ - I i" 
Welfar’ CildWrlw -r 1 (. -e- 1 ’ - 

fo" be we m n a - 1 r' a e' •> 3 ' 

CinmuiU 1 ! -t’ - y -r - r'a’- <, w 

Hex a 'll ' T’ - r-ga- 's r o' ' - e 
feljr- r Jjv' a aia H sp' - 1 a" I ’ c'" _ 

Ho-ae, a" I t’ '-e le'ji-'* ' 'a-e <~~ - 

1 C*ldes t -e --e ' i — 1 .- JJr.r , 

Nur-'o, IJe-'-t a' ' e '_--a' - 

»^«a J v'a’ "'I** “ 

*“0 * 

Now U r J I(V - \ > al/ ' ' r er ' 

r, t' i 1 ' I ea , - I I- a«^e Erl 
I-‘r W. c'- fa-r . 
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sAbado 


sabAo 


s 

SAbado (Saturday) Mai 
Acla , Jav sdhtn, sdphi — Sund 
sdptu — Mad sdptS — Day sdb- 
tu — Mac , Bug sdthi — Tet , 
Gal sdbadti 

Dr Schucliardt and Dr Mat- 
thes attribute to sdbtu or sdphi 
an Arabic origin , but Dr Hey- 
ligers IS inclined to favour the 
Portuguese derivation of the 
woid and supports his view by 
eiting mingo from the Port 
domtngo, ‘ Lord’s day or Sun- 
day ’ 

Sabao (soap) Konk sdb- 
dmv , sdbu (m us ) — Mar sdbu, 
sdbuJi — Gu] sabu, sdbu — 
Hindi, Nep sdbun — Hmdust 
sdbun, sdbun, saban — Or sdbun, 
idbmi — Beng saban Saban- 
bat, soapj’- — Ass saban, cliaban 
— Sindh sdbum — Punj sdbun, 
sahun Sdbum, sabuni {adj ), 
from soap Sdbum, sabuni, 
sdbiimd, sabumd, soap-kettle, 
soap-boiler — Kash sdban, sd- 
bun — Sinh sabaii, saban — Tel 
sabbu — I\Iala 3 ^al saban, sabun 
— Kan sabbu, sdbj'mu — Tul 
sdbu, sdbunv, sabunu — Gar , 
Klia'; saban — Burm Isap- 
pyah — Kamb sah^t, sabenng ^ 

' Tho foreign a is sornetimcs re 
pre-ented in Knmbojnn bj cn, ns for 


Dd sabu, to wash with soap — 
Siam sa-bu, sabu — Ann ia- 
bong — Mai sabon (Haex), sd- 
bun, sabun — Ach , Batt , Sund , 
Jav , Bal sdbun — Mad , Day 
sabon — Mac , Bug sabung — 
Nic iavdng — Tet , Gal sabd 
— Jap sabon, sliabon — Pers 
sdbun — Ar sabon, sabun — 

I Turk sdbun'^ 1 

Dr Heyligers observes that 
the Arabs raiely make use of 
soap, and, on this account, it is 
not likely that they could have 
mtroduced the term mto i\Iala- 
sia ^ 

[From the way the Portu- 
guese word for soap has been 
mtroduced into almost every 
language or dialect of the East 
one might reasonably infer that 
soap was unknown in India be- 
fore the arrival of the Portu- 
guese , but Watt says “ Tlie 
art of soap-makmg has been 
known and practised (in India) 


instnnce, riaesa (‘to gnnrd ) from 
Sansk raksha , rotea (‘ cbnriot ) from 
Snnsk ralha 

1 “ SaSron from Portugal, sabao, 
porcelain, and some silk cloth 
carro, Dec XIET, p 68S 

- “ Tire Arabic name is den%ed from 
tho Latin sapo, which is itself dern ed, 
according to Plinj , from a Gallic n ord 
Dr Pierre Guiges, Journal Amatujuc, 
Jmllet — Aoiit 1905 
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SAGU 


SAGUATE 


? Sagu (f farinaceous pith 
taken out of the stem of certam 
palms’) Konk sagu, sabu — 
j\Iar , Guj , Hmdi, Hmdust , 
Or , Beng , Pun] sagii — Smh 
* sagu, savgal — Tam sawn — 
iMalayal sagu, sago — Tel sag- 
gu — Kan sago, seigo — Tul 

setgo (through the influence of 
English) — Anglo-Ind sago — 
Indo-Fr sagou — Gar sagu — 
Khas sak-o — Kamb saku 

(Kambojan has no g) — Siam 
sdlhu — Mai , Batt , Sund , 
Jav , Mac , Bug sdgi) — Ach 
sagu, sdge — Bal sdgu, sdgo — 
Day sago — Tet , Gal sdlu — 
1 Chm shd-ku-mi \ — Jap 
sagobej — Pers sabu ‘ 

Candido de Figueiredo de- 
rives the Portuguese word from 
the language of New Gumea 
Clough traces the Smh sdg{c to 
Portuguese , but such a word 
IS not met with in modern Sin- 
halese dictionaries Bigg de- 

1 “ All the people of the Isles of 
MaUico ent a certain food which they 
call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
resembling a palm tree ’ Jo3o de Bar- 
ros, Dec 111, \ , 6 

" There am\ cd a junk laden with 
^agu, and on it he returned to the 
fortrt^s ’ Caspar Correia, III, p 740 

" Fi\e hundred bags of Sagu, which 
is a meal made from some tree and 
which IS there eaten Diogo do Couto, 
Dec VI, IS, 12 


rives the Sund sdgfi from Smh. 
saguna (Sansk saguna), m the 
sense of ‘ a valuable substance 
but this appears to be an arbi- 
trary derivation Accordmg to 
Yule and Burnell, the origmUl 
word IS the Malay sdgii , the 
plant IS mdigenous to the Indian 
Archipelago, and probably its 
origmal home was the region 
from the IMoluccas to New 
Gumea 

It IS not known for certam 
whether sagu was known in 
India before the sixteenth cen- 
tury , it may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that the Portuguese help- 
ed to spread the use of the word. 

Saguate (‘ a present, an offer- 
mg’) Konk sdguvat — [Anglo- 
Ind seguaty (obs )] — Tet. 
saukdii, savdti — Gal sagiidi?, 
saxidti 

The word is current in the 
Indo-Portuguese dialects and on 
the eastern coast of Africa, and 
was much employed by old 
Portuguese writers The ori- 
ginal word IS the Hindustani- 
Persian sadj/Zicff, ‘rarity, curios- 
ity, present and not the Sans- 
krit sua^cr/a, as I at first thought 
it to be ^ 

1 “ In return for which present, the- 
Father Provincial went to visit him 
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work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman snflrage 
organization in India The Association pnb 
llshes a monthly magazine, Sln-Bharma edibsd 
bv Shrlmatl Alalafl Patwardhan, b a , In En 
gllah with Hindi, Tamil and Telngn articles 
(Ka 4 to non-members, Bs 2 to members; It 
is an all-India Association Its largest branch 
Is In Bombay, its greatest number of branches 
In South India, bnt yearly additional branches 
are being started In other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north ns Kashmir 
and Lashkar The prospects of rapid growth 
for tbe Association are very bright ns It has 
been found that women everyw here welcome 
the self development which the establishment 
of these branches brings The Association Is 
alBlIated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance and the International ' 
Women’s League for Peace and Freedom 1 

Objects — ' 

To present to women their i-espomlblllty as ' 
daughters of India, 

To band women Into groups for the purpose 

of self-development, education, and the 

definite service of othero 

To gain coinjjulsorv primary education for , 

everv bov and girl In Ihdia 

To secure the abolition of chlld-marrlage and 

child-parenthood 

To help women to realise that the future of 
India lies largely In their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 1 
ana guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India , 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as It Is or may be ; 
granted to men , 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils 

Eeadi/uarlert Adyar, Madras Prendeni— 
Dr Annie Besant F ice Presidents — Dr Mu- 
thulakshmi, U l 0 Mrs Jlnarajadasa Eon 
Oennal Secretary — M E Cousins Eon 
Treasurer — Shrimntl Ammu Swamlnadhan 

yoTJSo Mks’s Chbistiak Association — 
This Association, which was founded by the [ 
late Sir George WlUIams In 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres 1 
The aim of the Association Is, through its 1 
rellrious, social, educational, and phvslcal I 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and bois 


Bangalore , Bombay , Calcntta , Calicut , 
Coimbatore , Colombo , Delhi , Galle , Hydera- 
bad . .Tubbnlpore , Kandv , Karachi , Kunnam- 
kiilam , Kottayam Lahore , Madras , Madura , 
Murree , Kagpur, KalnlTal, Ootacamnnd , 
Poona, Bangoon, Baalpnr, Seennderabad , 
Simla , Trivandrum , Wellincton The others 
use rented or rint-free buildings 

The work of the Xatlonal Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by P5 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y M C A In India Is the 
International character of Its Secreturlat 
It Is made up of 12 Americans, 2 Canadians 
13 Encllshmcn, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Irish, 1 Swiss, 
1 fewcdl-h, 3 Anglo-Indians, I Dane, 4 Anstra 
Hans and 55 Indians and Cevlonese 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y M C A and the lines of service It attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows — 
Generally — 1 Literature — Publication of 

original works and reprints Four series 
‘ Heritage of India , ” ' Bellgions Quest 
of India," “Bellgions Life of India" 

■ Jfakera of Modem India " “ Education 0 f 
India " 

2 Lecture Bureau — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide varlctv of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
In over 700 centres In India 

3 Phvslcal— Training Physical Directors 
for schools and coll ijes, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics 

Boys — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc 
Students — Hostels and Institutes In most 
University Centres 

Indian ’students in Britain — Specially in 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 

‘ Citizens" — (i e , English-educated Indians’ 
Cej lonese and Burmese) Beading Booms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Gronp Conferences , 
Study-Circles, handling manv subjects of 
vital interest — social, intellectual and 

religious 

Soldiers — Institutes and HoIIdav Homes fos 
British Soldiers In 1 numlicr of contrer 
Including the K W Frontier'* 

Anglo-Indians — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux 

F uropcans — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, ■ 
though relatively new to India, is spreadmg j 
rapldlj The local ’ Associations arc auto- 
nomous and governed bv local Boards oft 
Directors These Associations In Convention I 
elect a Xatlonal Council which Is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of ah forms 
of the Association work In India, Burma and 
Cevlou 


Labor rers in MOts — " Welfare’ Work 
Itural Communities — ' Bural Bcconsfruc- 
tlon" work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education In four Select eti Centres 

A monthly magazine, the Yoewo 3lEx or 
ISDIV, Is lisued at its 5 per annum, Incltiding 


There are now over 60 As=ociatIon5 afllllatcd 
ta the Xational I ulon and manv other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as I 
the local headquarters — Allahabad , Alteppev , • 


postage 

The work of the National Conndlfeiclnilng 
tlia- of the ">0 local Y 31 C As ) call-Ni for a 
Budget of Ps 1 , 70 , 01 s 2 0 in lo^o of this 
sam~ Bs 57 , 0 O'i Iiad to b* raised from th-' 
public in India 
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SALA 


SAMATRA 


■whicli have also no salt “Pieces 
of the tunny fish which they dry 
in the sun, because in the (Mal- 
dive) Islands they have no salt ” 
Gaspar Correia, 1, p 341 [Py- 
rard says the same “ They (the 
fish called by the Maldivians 
Cobolly masse or ‘ black fish ’) 
are cooked in sea-water, and 
then dried m the sun upon trays, 
and so when dry they keep a 
long whole ” (Hak Soc , Vol 
I, p 191) “ The fish of which I 
speak IS cooked in sea-water 
and dried, for other mode of 
salting they have none No 
salt IS made at the Maldives 
what they use comes from the 
coast of Malabar ” Idem, p 
194] 

Sala (haU, sittmg-room) 
Konk sal , vern term vam 6 — 
Smh iala , sale, sdlaya (also ‘ a 
verandah’), sdlava Nadu-sdla 
couit of justice — Tet , Gal 
sala ^ 

It seems that in the Sinhalese 
vord there is the mfluence of, 
if it is not directly derived fiom, 


1 “ And ho rocei\ ed him in the salla 
'vith mam honours ” Caspar Correia, 
IV, p 44^ 

“ Ho recon od him in the sala with 
pront pomp ” Diogo do Couto, Deo 
M. \,4 


the Sanskrit ^Id, to which is re- 
lated the German saal, the 
sources word of the Portuguese 
sala 

Salada (salad) Konk salad, 
vern term ka'i am (1 us m this 
sense) — Bindust saldta, salu- 
tth, salitih — Beng saldta — 
Smh saldda (also ‘ lettuce, en- 
dive ’) — Tam sallddu — Tel 
salladam — Kan salddii, let- 
tuce — ^Mal saldda, seldda — 
Ach selada — Sund saldda 
Saldda-cliai, water-cress — Jav 
selodd — Mac , Bug , Tet , Gal 
saldda — Ai saldtlm — Turk 
salata 

[Salpicado (speckled, spot- 
ted) Anglo-Ind salpicado, 
spotted' cloth ^ 

The term is neither in Hob- 
son Jobson not in the 0 E D] 
Salva (salute, voUey) Konk 
sdlv — Tet , Gal salva 

Salvagao (salvation) Konk 
salvasdmv, vern terms multi, 
tdian — Tet , Gal salvasd 
Sumatra (sudden squalls) 
Anglo-Ind sumati a, sudden 
squaUs which are common m the 


1 [“ Wee would have you provide 
some salpicadoes flowr’d and plamo, 
and send us hither as soon as pos 
sible ” In a Letter from Fort St 
George in Ijid , Vol L, Sc 11] 
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United King lorn, ot hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honourt CortlOcates, but \v>:ochte Member* 
'hip !■> open to vromcn tvho ln\c 'tudled nt iv 
Brltl b Unhcrsltv for two jeoro tvnd etch 
Branch may ndmlt na nonororr Membets 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion find Interests of women 

The Association of British Unlvcrsltv M’otnen 
has four branches The addresses of the Ilono 
rarr Secretaries are as follows — 

77on Grn'rnl SeeTilam — Mrs E F Blngclej, 
c/oP 0 B 535, Bomba> 

JJoniJ Local Secretaries 


Bombay 

Sirs. Blair, Arthur House , 
Cooperage, Bombay 

Calcutta 

, Hon Seerct-nrve/o Miss Cor- 
nelia sotabji, 2S, Chowrln- 
ghce Calcutta 

Delhi 

Mrs Blomfleld, AurinzetEd , 
Ralsiua, Delhi 

Pnnjab 

Mrs Irving, IG, Davis Boad, 
Lahore 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came Into 
existence In 1918 The Calcutta and Bombav 
Branches are Influent lal and have repeatedly Intcr- 
sencdwlth good effect to educate public opinion 
With regard to subjects affecting women All 
Branches have, for Instance, made Investigations 
on behalf of the Education Departmert, Got etn 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mL«lon, etc , and have supplied, through the 
International Federation ot University Women, 
information on Secondarv Education in India 
to tho league of Katlons They have been 
the means of Introdnclng women on to Unlvcrsltv 
Senates and Mnnlctpatittcs The Caicntta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products 

The Bomba\ Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of tho Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-commlttec, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their Interests about 
which legislation was being or bad been recently 
enacted 

A valuable part of the work of thr 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau In Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful Thi- 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged Into 
the employment Bureau established bv 
tae Women’s Connell , the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of lift In India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform 

Federation of University Women in India 

Tills Is an organization conceived to unite for 
sen ice and fellowship alt Unlverhltv Momen of 
whatei er race ot Unl\ ersitv who mai be resident 
In India Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Unberslties and American Universities 
ssierallv ha\ e existed since 1913 (Britain) ana 
1920 (India and America) rcsjiectii elv 


Thes"- Ti lilts art non fused together Into one 
bodv and are as such nttUIatcd to the Intema- 
tloml Federation of Unbersity Women which 
embraces 31 countries ot the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosbj Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London 

Tills Intcmatlon il Federitlon Is then a kind of 
Lcagtio of Xations in which the Unit erstty is the 
Unit and tho opportunities It affords for better 
undotatandlng for norld-frlcndsliip, and world 
aervlce, will easily he Imagined 

As forming one Famih , Its Jfembers help the 
common cause of women thev help one another 
bv Inspiration and Interchange of sen Ice the> 
help tho country for which ns Indhldnal Units 
thev stand, inasmuch as that countn Is swept 
forthwith b\ reason of Its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone Into world statistics 
and tho dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva 

The benefit to Members Individually also is 
groat The Club Houses ot the Federation all 
over the world are open to them Equallv so 
are all Scholnrslilps and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation 

Daring 1929 these last ha\ e included Scholar 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosbv Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chlellv for Medtcal 
orSclcntillc research b\ Australia and America 

A special scholar.hlp was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia Unberaltv to 
under graduates from India 

Membership Is open to Women Graduates of 
am UnhcTSltv through the Unit representing 
tint UnlversiU Colonul Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit 

SubsenpUons — Bntish Unit Ks 3 a year 

Indian C nit Es 3 a y ear 

American Unit Es 2 a vear 

The Federation has Branches la Bombav, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, Kodalkanal Each 
Branch has Its local Committee But as a whole 
the Federation Is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the venrs 1928 and 
1929 Headquarters are at Bombav for 
1930-31 

Officf Bfvpeps, CEvnui. COMytiTTEr 
President — Ml's McDougaU 

LOCili EEPRCSEVTATirES 

Bombay Miss Pipper 
Mi'S Kanca 

Calcutta Mbs Cornelia Sorihjl 

Punjab Mrs Skemp 

Miss Zutsl 

Madras Mi'S P Seetha 

Honorarv General Secretary, JIrs Doctor, 
Hirjl Mansions, Bombay 

Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorarv General Secretary who wdl 
forward the same to the Local Secretarv to w liose 
Unit It may appertain 
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SAi^-TO]\r6 


SAN-TOM^: 


saints — Kamb santa (prefix- 
ed to Papa ( ‘ Pope ’)) — Mai 
santo (‘ Pope ’) — Tet sdnhi — ^ 
Jap seito , this is probably from 
the Enghsh ‘ saint ’ 

San-Tome (Saint Thomas, 
this being the name given to a 
com struck m Goa) Konk sat- 
mem, a gold com nuth the effigy 
of St Thomas A difference is 
made between navhn satmeih 
(‘ new St Thomas corns ’) and 
pa7 )iemsaf77ier}i(‘oldSt Thomas 
corns’) [Anglo-Ind St Tho- 
77ias, St Tho77iae] ^ — Jap san- 


1 “ Gold coins which are made into 
sant’-tomfes for parties who wish to 
have them so converted ” Simffo Bot- 
elho, p 53 

These coins were the ^ eiy pardaos 
struck like cruzados of the value of one 
thousand r4is, having the (Portuguese) 
coat-of arms on one side and on the 
other the figure of St Thomas with the 
legend along the circumference, which 
read — India tibi ccssit ” Caspar Cor- 
reia, TV, p 434 

[“Feeling the want of money in the 
citv the Governor commanded the 
issue of a gold com of the fineness of 
the round pagodas which are brought 
from the mainland, of 43 points, equal 
to 20J carats He directed this coin to 
bo struck with the figure of the blessed 
Apostle St Thomas, the Patron Saint of 
India, on one side, and the roi al coat 
of arms of Portugal on the other ] 
These coins came to be called Sao 
Thomas, and are e\on now to be 


tojne, santo7nej77ia, species of 
stuped cloth which came from 
Saii-Tom6 of Mylapore near 
Madras Hepburn gives as a 
meanmg of the word the term 
iaffecilla^ , I do not know to 
what language this word belongs 
but it occurs frequentlv m old 
writers J [Taffec7Ua, or tafe- 

I ' ^ 

found m India where they are current 
throughout ” Diogo do Couto, Dec 
VI, ni, 1 

[“ A St Thomea de figura, IGI 
tangas, a St Thomea de Cruz, 15 
tangas ” Mundy, Travels, Hak 
Soc , Vol III, pt 1 , p 05 ] 

[‘ Their (of the people of Malabar) 
Coins are of Gold , a St. Thomas 10 s 
a Fanain, 7 and 4 of which go to a 
Dollar, or Petaclm ” Fryer, East India, 
Hak Soc , Vol I, p 139 ] 

[“ 1 Gold St Thomae — 5 Xcrcp 
hins ” Hamilton, Easl-Indies (1727), 
^'ol TI, Table of weights, etc , p 7 ] 

t “ Taficiras of silk, and beatilhas 
{q V ) and other sorts of cloth ” Gaspar 
Correia, 11, p 344 “They presented 
one sword, and sis pieces of hnen, and 
two taficiras ’’ Id, 714 “Two small 
bales of tafeciras from Cambaya and 
other fine cloth ’ Id , UI, 23 “ Two 

small bales of tafeciras and painted 
cloth (‘ chmtz from Cambn-s a ” td , 
p 51 

“From our master and also others 
(from Mehapor) we learnt that at some 
time m the past they were all \ eiv nch 
because of the great gams they denved 
from the trade m cloth which was manu 
factured m that city and which u ns re 
garded ns the best m the whole of the 
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SAEACA 


satAx 


— ^Pers sabdt — Ar sabbat, seb- j tion that the Malay smdsah 
bath, sabai ^ may itself hare come from the 

Sara^a (a kind of printed . Sansk sam^cr, thezone or girdle 
cotton fabric) Konk sards — j of a woman Saraga in the sense 
Jap saiasa ~ m which it is used by old Portii- 

The word is of IMalay origm, ' guese writers with leference to 
saidsah See Gon^alyes Viana, India or the Far East is identi- 

I 

Aposhlas, I, p 347 cal with the article called m 

[In the Glossario and also m ' Anglo-Ind saiong, m Port 
GojiQahes Vmna e a Lex Port , | sarao, from Malay which 


etc , Dalgado makes the sugges- j 

1 “ttTute fapatos, birrptas of pur- 
ple silk m hand ” Gasper Correia, I, 
p 533 

“ Sometimes patients are discharged ^ 
after their recoverj , but some of them j 
for want of shirts, drawers, and sapa- 
tos will not go away from the hospital 
(1597) ’ Archxto Port Or , Fasc 5th, 
p 1056 

2 “ With a corja (qv)oi farapas, and 
Malai bodv cloth for his wife and 

* I 

daughter which is the common article 
of dress of that land ’ FemSo Pmto, 
ch sm 

“And he gaie him two sarasas, 
cloth worn by women m India, which is 
prettj to look at ” Francisco Vaz da 
Almada, in Hist iragxco rnanl , IX, 
p 71 

“ Sar&ssas and shirts, and all other 
articles of clothing thei had with them 
thej handed o\ er Bocarro, Dec XTII, 
p 170 

“ In the Azores Islands there is in use 
e\en to dai a woman sunder petticoat 
called 9 ara 9 a, sa\s Senhor Bnto da 
Fonseca But 1 am inclined to 

think that this word sarafa came from 
the East Dr Alberto de Castro, P/o 
rts d Cornt, p 172 


IS tbe Sansk sdianga meanmg 
‘ yanegated ’ and also ‘ a gar- 
ment See Lmsclioten’s mter- 
estmg description of ‘ clothes 
of Sarasso ’ (Hak Soc Vol I, 
p 91) BnrneU’s attempt to 
explam ‘ sarasso ’ as the Hmd 
sa?asa=' superior is yery un- 
satisfactory ] 

Sargento (sergeant) Konk 
sdijent — Tet saijentu — Gal 
saijentu, saientu 

Sarja (serge) Konk sdt ) — 
Mai seija 

The Portuguese Dictionary’, 
Contemporatieo, deriyes sarja 
from the Latm set tens, and that 
of Candido de Figueiredo from 
the Arabic sardje 

Satan, satanAs (Satan) 
Konk satdndz — Sindh Dat 
setan — Smh sdtan — Gar sat- 
an — Gal satanaz — Jap sataii 
Saitdn, used m some of the 
I Indian languages, is from the 
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SBIMAl^A 


Secret^no (secretary) 
Konk seh etdi — Tet , Gal sek- 
fetdrm 

Seda (silk) Konk sed , vem 
terms ‘leiiin, leiim lugat Sedi 
{adj ), from silk, silky — Sink 
seda , vern terms pata-7 edi, 
pa\apitxya Sida pa\iya, a silk- 
ribbon — '>■ Mai , Sund sutia 
— Jav sittio — ^Mad sotra — 
Tet , Gal seda ^ 

Dr Heyligers justifies the 
identity of suUa and seda by 
means of the change of u for e 
and of t for d and by the mter- 
calation of i , either as the result 
of carelessness or for the sake 
of euphony In Sanskrit, siitia 
means ‘ thread ’ 

Seguro (safe) Konk sugui 
Sxigur-kax link, to save Sngm- 
zavunk, to be safe — [Anglo-Ind 
segiao, seciue (obs ), subst , in 
the sense of ‘ passport, assur- 
ance which the substantival 
form has m Portuguese ] ^ — 


1 “ Here (in China) ^ orj good seda 
IS produced ” Duarte Barbosa, p 382 
[ed Dames, Vol II, p 214] 

~ [“ I was forced to cume fn\ or with 
the Jcsuites to get meo a safe conduct 
or sefeuro from tho Vice Roj to goo 
for Goa, and so to Portugall, and from 
thence to England, thinking that, 
tho Vico Ro\ gi%nng his secure royall, 
there would bo no danger for me ” 


Mai segido {subst ), safety 
(Haex) 

Sela (saddle) Konk seJ 
(more us is sehm ) , vern terms 
pn, khogix — Mai , Tet , Gal 
sila — Sund sella — Jav sil6 
Selo (revenue stamp) Konk 
sel — Tet , Gal selu 

Sem (without) Mai sm 
(Haex) 

Semana (week) Konk 
suindn , vern terms sdtvado, 
sdtolem, athvadd , hapto (us in 
Kanara) Sumankdx , a servant 
of the church who has to be on 
duty every alternate week , ser- 
vant for the week ^ — Sink su- 
mdnaya Sxmdna-paia, weekly 
Sumdnayak adangu, weekly , 
vem term satiya — ^]\Ial semana 
(Haex) Also sdki mtngo, lit 
‘ one doming 0 ’, i e Sunday , 
sdtu ja‘ mat, lit ‘ one Friday ’ 
— Tet , Gal semana 

The change of e into u m the 
first syllable of simian is due to 
the s uutial and to the in foUow- 
mg Of segino The form 50- 

Wilham Hawkins, m Foster, Early Tra 
vela in India (1921), p 92 

1 Deni allies of tins land ore 'ori 
common Cf chepekdr, a man weanng 
I a hat, Itovd. chapeu (‘a hat’) , niortddr, 
a murderer, from morte (‘ a murder ), 
I phontyu, one haimg a soton, Iromfonlc 
{‘aseton’) 
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statesman and the publicist are chiefly Inter- 
ested In the excellent moral effect produced 
by these Institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational Ideals 
maintained by their staffs The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the luadras Christian College , the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Prilson College, Bombay , 
the Porman College, Lahore, and three women's 
colleges — the 'Women a Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women's Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana The Homan Cathohes har e a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great colleges 
preparing students for Unhersity degrees 
But the proportion of Clmstlan students In 
their Institutions Is very much larger than ( 
in those of the Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Cathohes is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans It is conspicuoush 
higher The Roman Catholics haie some 

3.000 elementary schools In which 08.000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 73,000 girls and In Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of bo'b 
sexes These Inures, howcvci. Include a laige 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity In Protestant 
mission schools and colleges 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, Is the philanthropic work cf 
Christian missions Before the great famlnt 
of 1878, missionaries confined thcmselve' 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
catlonal activity The famine tlirew crowd' 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 1 
their hands Orphanages and lndn<tria) 
schools became an urgent nececsity Bui 
the philanthropic spirit Is never satisfied with ' 
one kind of oirmnlsatlcn or method. A great 
stlmuiUs was also given to medical mission* 
tlospitals and dispensaries have sprang up ir 
all parts of the mission field , and leper asylums 
*re almost a monopoh of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties In India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There arc 184 Industrial 
Institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts ate taught, ranging from agriculture to 
tvpc-wrltlng In this department the SaUn- 1 
tlon Army hold a prominent place, and the 
confidence of Government in their m'-thoda 
has been shown bv their being ofilclallv 
entrusted with the difficult work of winnlnc 
ov er certain criminal tribes 1 0 a life of Indnstrv 
Tlic Indirect effect of ill this pbllantbrople 
actlvUv under mt-slonarv auspices has bcoc 
most marked It has awakcacj the social 
conscience of the non Chrl-tian public, and 
sucli movements a* Xlic ben ants of India " 
and the mts'Ion to the Depri."-cd Cia* e« 
are merciv the outward aid '!*i'''e sign of 
a great stirring of the phllanthrnglc spl'it far 
beyond tbe sphere of Clii rllan taS'S'enarr 
oprratlocs 

Ilcnnlon — For wv n'n, vaars In’ an 
Clrt*tlans have shawm that th‘’\ iJ’ r uch 


more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Chiisten- 
dom These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than Is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and sevent-senth centuncs, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts For them the great divid- 
ing line is that between Christ and MaUommed 
or Shiva and Wshnn Standing before aback- 
ground of paganism thev arc conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ Compared with the 

g -eatness of the gulf which separates Cliristian 
om non Chnstian, tlie differences of “con- 
fession ” and ' order ” which separate Chrls- 
ttan from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible In consequence the 
reunion movement, which Is notlccabic all 
over the world, is nowlictc so strong as In India 
In South India it has already rcsnltcd In tlic 
formation of the Soutli India United Church, 
which Is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as thc'e bodies 
are in commnnion individuailv with all, or 
almost all, tbe other Protestant bodies at work 
In India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Umon Tbe S I U C Is at prc'cnt 
negotlatlug with the Anglican Cliurcli If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, cic pt 
the Roman Cathohes, on the ba-ls of th’ last 
Lambeth cncvcllcal This will m^an that a 
real National Indian Churcli will com" Into 
being Although It will be tolerant of alrao-t 
even expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of d''VcIopm''nt, cliamc- 
tcrlstlc of Protestantism, bv its acf-'ptanc- 
of the Catholic creeds and llu lii-tonc 
Ejilscopat", it will be hnked up with the Cath^Lc 
tiadition of the Anglican Church 

Anglican Missionary Societies 

The Ciiurcli Mi'=ionarvSo fety carri'-s on ror^ 
ill India in scvin different mi- ions — th" tnit'-' 
Provinces, fcouth India, Itavancorc and Coddr 
Bengal, l\e 3 t"m India, Punjab and tied aid 
the Central Province* and Rajputaca Jl" 
names arc in order of '"iiio'if Vtort ' a* 
begun in what are now called tl " Unit-- 1 !’■'>- 
vincts in ISld, In Bombay in ISd'*, I 1 tl " P- ‘ b 
in 1851, and in tiic Central Provn r* * in I'^l 
Tlic tocietv has aiwav* 1 cp* raar-e fi- v "f, 
well to the fore, bat it al o ha> imfra t 
n’cdlcal mi- ion*. I p cialli on t' " N' -V» Jr - 
tier, and ma u «clioo'- of ti P I’na"' '' 1 ' ' 
and lilgli ttanda*d* Th" C’ a-'-’i of I ' ' J 
Zenana Mi -lonar* t"c' ’v 1* a < " ‘ r ' 
CMS con’ mill gt'-''wo- of ley 1 - ‘ 
ladle* Tie nnm' ’ o* e'i- n* * I • 

mi tonail - o' ti ’ C '' ■- in f~ '‘v ‘ < 

i« ira Enr'p va Ivvt" - ' 1 - -- la - 

women d"'- Ti e -1 r vI- ' - ' 

caramunit' o* < o' rj " ,e 3 - 

adult cari'ena' a-’ i 

Society for the propagation of the Go*rc' - 
S'a*'" -oft! It,'’'' • - - • 

la.Ua ‘'1 f 

D - 1 in I 1 * 1 ‘ 

n fv * c > I 1 a 
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SERAO 


SERVigO 


to separate, to divide into two 
parts Pm on, palikan, m two 
parts, halves See Heyligers 
? Serao (evening time) Mai , 
Sund , Low- Jav sole Properly 
speaking it means the part of 
the day from four m the after- 
noon to sunset 

Gonsalves Viana thinks that 
the resemblance of the two 
words IS casual 

Seringa (syrmge) Konk 
sii ing , vern terms nal, pich- 
kari — Mai suing, filtered, Sii- 
ing-an, a Glter — Sund sanng 
S6rio (serious, earnest) 
Konk 56) , vern terms hhaii, 
mi aid — Tet sin, vern term 
matinek — Gal sii i 

Sermao (sermon) Kon sei - 
mdiiiv — Tet , Gal seimd 
[Serra (an East Indian scom- 
broid fish, Cybium guttatum) 
Anglo-Ind seen, sen -fish ^ 

^ [“ Tliere is a fish called Piexe Ser- 
ra, which 18 cut in loundpeeces as we 
oil t sahnoii, and salt it It is very good, 
and wil indure long to carie over sea 
forMctuals ” Linachoten, Foi/nge,Hak. 
Soc , Vol TI, p 1 1 ‘ Piexe ’ is for Port 
pcixc, ‘fish’ ] 

[“ Tlio Seas (on the ‘ Const of Choi^ 
mondel ’) produce manj Sorts of es.cel 
lent Iishcs, and the Rivers the best 
Mullets o\ er 1 saw In November and 
December thej ha^o groat Plenty of 
Seer-flsh, which is as saioury as any 


Sena, m Port , means ‘ saw, ’ 
and the name “would appear 
to belong properly to the well- 
known saw-fish {Piistis) but 
probably it may have been 
apphed to the fish now m ques- 
tion, because of the serrated 
appearance of the row of finlets, 
behmd the second dorsal and 
anal fins, which are character- 
istic of the genus ” Yule m 
Hobson- Jobson In the Bombay 
market it is called 8ui Main ] 
Service (service) Konk 5?)- 
vis , vern terms chdh i, sevd. — 
Mai 56) weto (Haex) — Tet seiv- 
tsn 

Salmon or Trout in Europe ” Hamil 
ton, East ludies (1827), Vol I, p 379 ] 
[" Pish pickled m a preparation of 
tamarinds is known in Indian trade by 
this name (Tamannd-Fish) The spe- 
cies most fiequeutly treated in this waj' 
are Gybxum guUatum, the seer or self 
fish, ” Watt, The Comm Prod of 
India (1908), p 647 ] 

[“ Of those in ordinary use (in Ceylon) 
for tlie table the finest by far is the 
Seir fish, a species of scomber, which 
IB called Tora malu by tho natuos” 
Tennent, Ceylon, Vol I, p 205 ] 

[“ Saw Fish — The huge saw fish, the 
Pristis antiquorum, infests tho eastern 
const of the island, whore it attains a 
length of from twelve to fifteen feet, 
including the pow'erful weapon from 
which its name is derived ” Id ,p 207 
This is tho fish which in Portugal is 
called ‘serra ] 
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Andorton, Ib-s Mcot Keith, ’l K 
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JlingaMoii C.in 


JuMoi. citertAisE 

Ka , lb,s \rlliur Otillti M Norti-, 'I A . iniiplaln, Uaiigoou Uatlrilral 

Auiltrron, The Vcii’bK Ml ol Keith, M A .. (On lease ) 
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SOLDADO 


SOj\IBREIRO 


So Ida do (soldier) Konk 
solddd, vern terms Sipdy, laS- 
kait, pdyk, samik — Smli soldd- 
dtiva , vern terms sdvayd, M- 
vayd — [Anglo-Ind soldndo ^ 
(obs ) not in Hobson-Johson ] — 
Mai soldddu, soedddu, sen- 
dadu — Acb se^dddu, seleddd, 
sailor, seaman — Sund sol- 
dddo, soldddu — Jav sdiddddu 
— Mad soidddu — Bal su7e- 
dddii, siedddu — Mac, Bug 
so7odddu — Tet Gal soldddu, 
vein terms ema fomm — Malag 
so)idany 

The Portuguese chromclers 
spoke of the indigenous soldiers 
as pides and lascai ins 

Sombreiro (sun-shade) An- 
glo-Ind sombiew, \suinbai ero'l, 
summei head — Tet sombr&iru , 
vern term sidti — Gal som- 
biilu 

In Indo-Portuguese, som- 
bieiio IS used both of ‘a sun- 
shade ’ and ‘ a water-proof ’ ^ 

1 “This Go\emor used to favour 

soldados who possessed good arms ” 
Diogo do Couto, Dec VI, v, 3 “ AVith 

a hundred soldados and a few 
Lascar, {q v )” Id , Dec ^ail, i, 3 

[“ A cross-gram’d Brachmw, support 
ed b\ an outlaw’d Portugal, contra- 
dicted m despight of both, seizmg it 
bj Force with Tliree Files of Sol- 
dadoes ” Frjer, East India, Hak 
Soc Vol I, p )40 ] 

2 “Xear him (the King of Calicut) 


[Sombietio among the Portu- 
guese meant ‘ a hat ’ but in the 

they carrj’’ a sombreiro (‘ umbrella ’) 
on a high support which keeps off the 
Bun ’’ Duarte Barbosa, p 320 [ed 
Dames, Vol II, p 26] 

[“ As well as the page armed with a 
sword, they take also another who 
holds a sombreiro to shade them off 
and to keep oflf the rain, and of these 
some are made of finely worked silk 
with many golden tassels, and many 
precious stones and seed-pearls They 
are so made as to open and shut and 
many cost three or four hundred cru- 
zados" Idem, Vol I, p 206 The editor 
18 of the opinion that this is the second 
earhest mention of umbrellas made to 
open and shut, the only other earlier one 
is that of Mangnolh who died in 1355 ] 

“ Itis not permitted to any one to use 
torches, andor, sombreiio, without 
our permission or that of the Goier 
nor ” Foral {the Revenue Settlement) 
of John III, m Archtvo Port Oi Fasc 
6th, p 132 

“With sombrelros of green and 
crimson satin ” Femflo Pinto ch 
Ivnii 

(Tlie Archbishop of Goa) “ when he 
goes abroad a large sombrero or para 
sol IS borne over his head, and be it 
noted that his, and that of the nceroy 
and the other great lords, aie lery 
magnificent, and co^ered with rebel 
or other silk stuff, and in mnter with 
some fine wax cloth, the stick prettily 
worked and painted with gold and 
blue” Pjrard, Viagem, II, p ^0 
[Hak Soc , Vol II, p 92] 

[“They (the people in Pegu) roue 
too and fro, and have all their mar 
chandizes in their boetes with a great 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Durrvnt, Tlic Eight Ee\vn.tid n B , n i d d 
Carden, The Vcn'hle Ilenn Craven, M t 

Bamc Eo\ C<inon G-’orpe Dun'Cord, Jt A (Ovon ) 

hngland. Her Crnon Herbert George, m i (Dur- 
ham) 

Kerr, Eev George Henr\ Bruce, Ji t (Dur ) 

McKehie, Eer Eobert Fritz Stanler , M A HD 
(Oion) 

lister, Eca J G , ai A 

Tambling, Eev F G H 

Marshall, Eev Korman Edwvn, a 

Storrs-Fox, Eea F A 

Gorr'e Eev E >r 

Johnston, Eev G F , B A 

Devcnlsli, Eev E C S , b a 

Eennison, Eev Cric David Eobert b^ 

Jones, Eev G tV , b a 
K icholl, Ee\ E 31 , at a 
3Iaehenzic, Eev D ^ , 5L a 


T/)rd Bibhop of Lahore 

Archdeacon of Lahore Bishop’s Commissary 
and chaplain 

On Foreign Service Serving under the G of 
I Arhij Department, as Principal, the 
Laavrenee Koval iDhtara School, Sanaavar 
Simla 

Aliitrcc 
ilurrce K G 

Eaavalpindi 
Karachi 
Abliottabad 
New Delhi 

Bi'hop s Cliaplain, Lahore 
(On leaac) 

Quetta 

Karachi 

Simla (Assistant) 

Ambala 

Serving under Government of India as 
Metropolitan Chaplain 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

SannderSjThe Eight Eev CTiarles Jolm Oodfrev Bi'hop of Lucknow Headquarters, AUaha- 

BUI, Tlie Vcn'ble S A , 11 A Archdeacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, 

Kalni Tni 

■ ''iVe'tmacott, K Eegi'trar of the Diocese of Lucknow Head 

quarter', Calcutta 


SEvior CHATBAras 


Bill, Tlie Vcn’ble Sidnta Alfred, at A 

Cohu, Eev Chfford Jolm, at a 

Talbot, Eev Alfred Dixon 

Dunlop, Eev Douglas Lvall Cliandlec, M A 

3Iaynard, Eev Berlin 

Bronglitou, Eev Arthur Hardwicke, at A 

Hare, Eea Arthur Xcaiile, B A 


Kaini Tal 
Lucknow (Civil) 
(On leave) 
Jhau'i 
Jluttra 
Dchra Dim 
Meerut 


Additiosai, Cleeqt 


CiTCTCH OF Scotland 


Se-vioe Chapbae.- 

3I< Lcan.Eev Lauchlan, at A bd . Meerut (Army) In visiting charge of Delhi 

and Agra 

JrNlOE CHAPLAIN' 

Eeid, Eev James Potter, atA . (On leave) 

Cameron, E’v SamuelMlUiam, M A , bjj JhansI(Army) 

Eutlfidge, Eea J M P. , at A . Cawnpore 

Probahoxaet Chaplaev 


Paul Stirling, Eev J C 


. Fvzabad (Army) 
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SUL 


SmCBAIA ZUIMBAIA 


redo) Konk suyis Siiyisa- 
chem Juipel, chapel of the ‘ Swiss 
guards ' — Mai siMssa, “ a select- 
ed body of armed troops ” 
(Haex) 

In the town of Mapuca (Goa), 
theie IS a chapel dedicated to 
the Holy Cross which is, by the 
common people, spoken of as 
‘ the chapel of the Swiss’, i e , 
the musketeers On the feast 
day, after the church-services 
are ovei, a mock-fight is staged 
m a field near by between the 
Portuguese and the Marathas 
The ‘ Swiss guard ’ was regard- 
ed as invmcible ^ 

Sul (south) Konk st'il , 
vern term dakhin Siilkdi , a 
man fiom the south of Goa, 
1 e , an inhabitant of Kanara 


1 “ Tlie captains of the soyya (Sxnss) 
aru\ed at last m the ship Oonceigam 
and with them also some men of good 
repute who are corporals ” A de 
Albuquerque, Cartas, I, p 83 

“ He ga\ e orders for a register to be 
prepared of all the lowest class of people. 
With their names and the reasons which 
made them enhst in Portugal, and he 
bade them join the militia as 901905 
■tnd because the 9oy9a and the mihtia 
nas then something of a novelty, he 
had groat diflicultj in enlisting men, 
because it w as considered dishonourable 
for a man to join the 90y90S Caspar 
Concin, II, p 44 


or of Malabar — L -Hmdust 
suit ^ 

Sumaca (‘ a smack, vessel 
with two masts ’) Mai sitmdla 
(Marre) 

[The 0 E D says that Eng 
‘ sumack ’ is an adaptation of 
Port sumaca I have not come 
across ‘ sumack ’ m Anglo- 
Indian wTitmgs ] 

[Sumbaia, zumbaia (a pro- 
found reference, a low how) 
Anglo-Ind sumba, sumbta” 


r “ Tlie largest income which T deni e 
from customs dues in these parts is in 
respect of commodities that come from 
China or from Sul ” Letter from His 
Majesty (1691), in Archtvo Port Or, 
Fasc 3rd, p 312 

“ And as the Island and City of Goa, 
the capital and metropohs of the Portu- 
guese dommions, is situated on the 
same coast, it is with reference to this 
City and Island that we reckon the 
situation of all the other lands, and 
fortresses of the State Those which 
he towards the left, are spoken of as 
the Sul ” Fr Luis de Sousa 
ria dc S Domingos, HI, p 360 [Sum 
larlj the Portuguese dominions to the 
north of Goa such as Salsete, Bassein, 
were spoken of as ‘ terras do norte 
and their inhabitants as Norteiros 
(‘Northenors’) ] 

2 [1640 — “ There was secuntj forall, 
with liberty and freedom dunng the 
whole month of September, according 
to the statute of the King of Siam for 
this was the month of ^umbayas of 
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SUPERIOR 


is, therefore, not surprising that 
foreigner’s should represent it 
by 0 surd or by u The change 
of s into z was perhaps influ- 
enced by the Portuguese verb 
ziimba') which also means ‘ to 
bow in sign of courtesy ’ 

With regard to the meanings 
of the word, Dalgado says that, 
though it IS true, that shnhah- 
yang signifaes literally ‘ divine 
worship’, it IS not to be won- 
dered at that it should also be 
used to denote ‘ reverential 
homage in general’, m view of 
the fact that m Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits pwja and namaskar 
are also used in a similar two- 
fold meamng Even assummg 
that the Malays had reserved 
the term s&mhahyang to con- 
note ‘ reverence to a divine 
being ’, it IS not unnatural to 
expect that the Portuguese 
should have confounded it with 
simbak, seeing that the manner 
in which the homage or greet- 
ing implied by the latter term 
was ofiered appeared to them 
little short of adoration 

Gubernatis derives stimhaia 
from the Sansk sandhya , m 
doing so he follows his usual 
bent of referring every conceiv- 
able Indian or IMalay vord to 


Sanskrit Sandhya could never 
become or sa7nbaia, but 

it would become sanj or saiiz, 
and these forms are met with 
m some of the Prakrits 

Judging from the citations in 
the Glossal 10 , the earliest of 
which goes back to 1640, it is 
evident the term sn,mbaia had 
acquired a great vogue among 
the Portuguese chroniclers, and 
there can be no doubt that 
such of the English writers as 
use the word either as substan- 
tive or verb adopted it from 
the Portuguese 

Sumbaia in its meamng of 
‘ obeisance ’ was very similar 
bo the Chinese k’o-fou, ht 
‘knock-head’, which gave 
‘ kow-tow ’ to Anglo-India and 
Enghsh 

Sumbaia is not in Hobson- 
Jobson which, however, gives 
“ Somba, Sombay, s A pre- 
sent Malay sambah-an ” May 
not this Malay word be the 
same as s'&mbali, and might it 
not be that the ‘ presents 
which the word imphes are 
just those that are generally 
oSered to a person m the Bast 
when he is treated ivith rever- 
ence and homage U 

Superior (superior) Konk 
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THi CA5iDlA!> ilATilbX SliSSlOK — Was com- 
menced in 1S73, and Is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, In the 
Kistna, Godavari, A iiagapatam and Ganjam 
DlEtricta There are 22 stations and 420 out- 
jtations with a staff of lOS inis>Ionanes including 
S qualified phvsidans, and 1,27S Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,43S villages Orga- 
nised Churches number 109, communicants 23,185 
and adherents 22,000 for the past year Twentv- 
two Churches are cntirelv self-supporting In the 
Educational department are 579 village day 
•ebools, with 18,271 children, 13 boarding schools, 
2 Higb schools, a Konnnl Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a theological 
Semlnarv proAiding in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangell-. 
sation Is the central feature of the Mission, and' 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
chddren. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent , tlie Christian 
community by 40 per cent , and scholars by 
75 per cent Indian Secretary is the Rev A 
Arthur Scott, Tunl, East Godawari 

A1IEKICA5 Baptist Foreigx Missios So- 
OIETT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813, Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa 
1S30, South India 1840 It owes its rise to the 
oolebratcd Adonlram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union There are 33 main stations 
In Burma, 13 In Assam, 10 In Bengal Orissa, 
20 in South India, besides many outstatlons 
All forms of mlsslonarr enterprise come within 1 
the scope of the Society 

The great work of the Mission conthmes to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most Important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practlcai 
transformation of the Karens, whose hmgnage 
has been reduced to writing bv the Mission 
Thework in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the em^oyees I 
of the tea plantations The Mission Press at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest In Burma I 


Tnasunr and Corresponding Sccrctarj — 
, Mbs Marion G Burnham, Gauhati, Assam 

I AJiEiacAS Baptist, B^^GAl-OIUSSA Missiov 
I commenced in 1830 Area of operation Mldns- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
)of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 39, 
' Indian workers 329 Two English Churches 
and 31 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
mnnltv 5,000 Two dispensaries Education- 
al One Theological and two Bovs’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ Hl^ Schools and 118 Ele- 
mentarv Schools, pupils 3,600 One Indus- 
trial School for carpentering. Iron work and 
motor mechanics The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature In the Santali 
language. 

Secretary— yte W S Dunn, Bhudrak, Onssa 

Tht AAtEEicAK Baptist telugg Mission 
— Was commenced In the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Kellore, Guntur, ;^tn8, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an Important work In Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinltv Its main work Is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of Importance Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas Is carried on at Kavall 
and vicinltv Indnstnal departments are 
maintained also In connection with the iUssion 
High Schools at Kellore, Ongole and Kumool 
Organized Telugn Churches number 269, with 
100,521 baptized communicants There arc 102 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers The 
mission mamtains a Theological Seminary at 
Bamapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
ers A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Kellore A total 
of 33,923 receive instruction In 1,270 primarv 
schools, 16 secondare schools and 4 high schools 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 4,303 in-patients, 95,108 ont-patients, 
and 115 073 treatments during the rear 

Secretary — Rev F Kurtz, D D„ 39, Oxford 
Street, Secunderabad, Deccan 

THE at7st r.at.tax Baptist Mission — - 

Mxssxonary-xn-eharge Rev T C Kelly, (on leave) 


Last year the field staff numbered 314 mlssl 
onailre, 7,064 Kative workers 'There were 
1,892 Churches of which 1,272 were self snpportmg 
Church members number 1,27,823 In the 2,107 
Snndav Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of ah grades 
with 91,091 students enrolled 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6,364 In-patlents 
and 1,05,879 out-patients Indian Christians 
contribute over Rs 6,74,000 for this religions 
and benevolent work during the year 

Tee Aheeicax Baptist Assah Mission was 
opened In 1836 and has 13 main stations 
staffed bv about 50 missionaries There are 
<85 native workers, 414 organized churches, 
45,526 baptised members, 377 schools of all 
grades including 1 High, 2 Konnal, S Bible 
and 13 station schools 3 Hospitals and 7 
Djspensarles treated 1,338 in-patlcnts and 
-0,191 ont-patients during the jear Mission 
■work Is earned in 10 different languages 


Rev A J Grace (Acting) Mission House, 
j Serajgunge 

Tee Agetpauan Baptist Fofeign JDs- 
I SION — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
I representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Anstrallan Commonwealth The field 
of operations is In East Bengal The staff 
, numbers 42 Australian workers There are 
I 2,763 communicants and a Chn^tinn communit\ 

■ of4,9S6 

Secretary, Field Council Rev A J Grace, 
Pabna, E 15 

, The SxracT Baptist Miseio-v — Has is 
I European Missionaries, and 219 Indian workers 
‘in imdras, Chmglepnt Salem, Ramnad and 
jTlnneveBv District,, Communicants number 
1,427 , organised churches 43 , elementary 
(Schools 75, with 3,334 pupils 

^ Treasurer and Secretary Rev L Malts, 
J Kflpank, Madras 
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TABACO 


TABACO 


to Girolamo Benzoin (1560) 
The use of tobacco spread in 
India during the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar ( 1 6th- 17 th 
cent ) It was introduced into 
India, m aU probabdity, by the 
Portuguese But the foUowmg 
IS taken from Tit-Bits of the 
22nd July, 1911 “The idea 
that tobacco was known in 
Europe only after the discovery 
of America is erroneous A 
philologist has suggested that 
the Greeks and the Romans 
used to smoke tobacco, at least 
m their colonies It is said that 
m the Malay Arclupelago the 
use of cheerots and cigars dates 
from a period before the dis- 
covery of America 

1 “ Among them there is one which 
they call the smoker’s weed, and which 
I would call ‘ erva sancta ' (tobacco), 
which they say they call (in Brazil) 
Betum This plant was first brought 
to Portugal by Lmz de Goes ” DamiSo 
de Gois, Ghron de D Manuel, I, ch 57 

[Prof Alfred Haddon, F B S , in his 
Head H ttnfers saye “ Although smok- 
ing was practised in these Islands 
(Papua and New Guinea) before the 
M hitomon came, and thev grew their 
ow n tobacco, they no\ er smoked much 
at a time Tlio native pipe is made of 
a piece of bamboo from about a foot to 
between two and three feet in length 
They enjoy it greatU and value 
tobacco very highlj, they usuallj sell 


It IS curious that Konkam, 
Idee the Eiavidian languages, 
has not adopted the foreign 
word , m this language tobacco 
IS referied to genericaUjr as pan, 
‘ leaf ’, or odhehim pan, ‘ the leaf 
for smoking and is thus dis- 
tinguished from the betel-leaf, 
which IS also called pan oi, 
more specifically, khavuncMm 
pan, ‘the leaf for eating’^ 
From pan is derived pdnhdi, 
‘ tobaccomst ’ 

[There can be no doubt about 
the home of Nicotiana Taba- 
cum being Ameiica (De Can- 
dolle, Oiigine, III) The 
Spamards were the first to be- 
come acquamted with this plant 
when, at the close of the 6tli 
century, they visited the Antil- 
les, and Oviedo [Hystoua dtlas 
Indias, 1636) was the fiist to 
give a clear account of it 
Accordmg to him tabaco was 
the name in the Caiib of Hayti 
of the Y shaped tube or pipe 
through which the Indians in- 
haled the smoke But according 


almost anything the\ possess for the 
same ” In Ind Antiq Vol Nt, 
P 40] 

1 “In Arabic cadegi indi winch 
means leaf of India ’’ Garcia da Orfn, 
Col xxin [ed Markham, p 203] 
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mil (iiiiiii or I JM,ANP Tfiiibios — TofnI 
'III Ion Jif ill Is represented b> 0 MU'ionarlts, 
1 inthc P-ietor, t«o < atcelilsts, 7 Teachers 
Jliiro arc about 100 communicants and total 
cominunlt> 100 llictc arclhcdaj schools, one 
cAMiilnt, school oil' hospital, four dispensaries 
Mid Wiatliip and Hand Carder iutluiCrics 
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and m Lu-Clncongo tabaco and 
the last named bemg the 
Port fumo, ‘ smoke ’ 

There are no references to 
the tobacco plant m Baber’s 
Memoiis (1519-1525) nor m 
Garcia da Orta’s Colloquies 
(1563), nor m Christoval Acosta 
(1578), not even m Linschoten 
(1589) “ The first direct refer- 

ence to it, m cormection with 
India, centres around certam 
Portuguese missiomanes at the 
court of the Great Mughal 
Doubtless to the Portuguese is 
due the credit of having con- 
veyed both the plant and the 
knowledge of its properties to 
India and Chma It is said m 
the Dai a-shikohi that they had 
conveyed it to the Deccan as 
early as 1508 Asad Beg, of 
date 1605 (EUiot, Hist Ind , 
1876, VI, 166-7), says of Bija- 
pur that he found some tobacco 
and, “ never havmg seen the 
like in India I brought some 
with me and prepared a hand- 
some pipe of jewel work ” 
These he presented to the 
Emperor Akbar, w’^ho attempt- 
ed to smoke, until he was for- 
bidden by his ph3'sician It 
\\ ould thus seem to have been 
knov n m the Deccan for nearly 


a century before it was carried 
to the rest of India By 
1617 smokmg had, m fact, be- 
come so general in India that 
the Emperor Jehangir forbade 
the practice, as also had Shah 
Abbas of Persia (EUiot, I c 
V , 851) ” (Watt, The Comm 
Plod of Ind , p 796 ) 

The cultivation of the plant 
must have been taken up 
vigorously and spread with 
surprismg rapidity, for there 
are references m letters and 
invoices received by the East 
India Company from its ser- 
vants m the East of as early 
a date as 1619 to shipments of 
tobacco from India These 
references also enable us to 
know the prevaihng price of 
tobacco m India m these early 
years of its cultivation ^ 

1 [“ Goods sent to the R?d Sea in 
the I/ton Mahm Pice 

Tobacco, 165 maunds at 

4 m 18 p 707 [6] 

Foster, The English Factories (1618-— 
J621), p 64 

•* Tobako at rials 4 per maund of 32 
sears ” (m Mocha) Op ctt , p 109 
“ Of the goods earned thither (Gom 
broon, on December 4, 1638) by the 
Francis, the tobacco was sold for 9 
iBrls per maund ” Op cit , {1637-l641)t 

p 126 

Mahmudt, a silver com current m 
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IIotiK- nn 1 In I'ntlonf' fo* lx pi’rs oiul of tlalt 
iiiitalnti I rlill'li. n worllnp In IT connteks but 
l-rc I' In IniHi (him, Ivom niid J-iinit It- 
worK Inlndhl- r-inl< d on iliroiicli co oi»cr\tloii 
With "11 'll loinr\ ''iicl''t! ' In Indln nlonc 
th" Ml Ion now In- 77 \«\liini' of It- own with 
upwird' of ''i,-uii Iniinti - ninl I' Tldlnp or hns 
»on\' ronni ftloii with wori for loptr- it id other 
I'hri.' In Indio \lto_itlicr In India o'cr 7,000 
' Ji'rs an Ik In., h Ipi d 

T1 1 Ml lO'i al o pruMde ' for tlio 'oKrtpitlon 
of the h' allh' ihiMriii of kp-m from their i 
dl'cat/il pTont- 'lori than 770 elilldrcn arc 
tlins hi hm 'aTi d from h-coinlnp Iciun i 

\n iniporlant foatiiri. of tlic work of tlic , 
Ml'“lon k till nil a-nro of hiiccc.-'iful incdic,al 
trt itrnnit win rein larh ra'c=. both adults 
and children arc now htnofltius 

■Mo't of tlie Ml -Ion’s Income Is rccchcd from 
vohmtarj contrllnUloiis '■omc funds arc raised 
In Ir, Ila, but the bulk of the inone\ oxpemfed 
b\ the Ml -Ion In India Is reeehed from 
llrltaln, nltlioueh the jirot Inelal Got crument I 
pi\e rcpular maintenance pranta j 

'Ihere Is an Indian Viialliarj of the Mission to 1 
Lcpir-, of which H k Xxid> bjkes, wlio repre- 
Fcnts the ljomba> Trealdenej , Is a ^ icc-Prcsl- 
dent 

lion Trcnnirer licnrj 1 Lewis, Lsq , 12, 
Dalhou'le fcq , Caleiitta 
lion 7re(isur<r, Jlnm/mif R C T/awmlcs, 
L'n , C/n Messrs lUllhk, M\on A. Co , Bomljaj 

Tlic Gem ml Secretarj of tlie Mission is 
Mr W H 1’ Anderson, 33 Henrietta bt , Coaent 
Garden, London, IV C 'The Secretarj for India 
Is Mr A DoJald 3Il|]er, Pufulla, Bihar 


^".9 

Tin Lioiois nitoND Missioatra Hmon 
• — \ n Inter denomlnatlnnnl Soeleti commenced 
work it Molhllinrl llihnr, in lOllO and now 
otniplr- <1 -tatloii"! and 0 out 'tat ions in tlie 
tliampann and c irnn Dl-lriit', with a stnlf 
of 17 1 uropeaii and i Indian Ml'slonarics and 
■tit othir Indian workers The iMi«3ion main- 
tains 1 Ho'pltal, 1 Girls Orphnnace, 1 Bovs’ 
Orphaiiaci i ml Boanllnp Scliool wltli Carpentrj 
Imliistri il department, 1 df r School with 200 
pupils Comiminleant- miinhcr SO Sccutarii 
|,\ P O M\nd, 1 ankarha ITospltal, Bagahn 
P O , fitaiiiparam Hl-trlet 

Til- llojonl MciUrnl Ifi'i-ioii, alTllIatcd with 
till Jii.lons Biiond Mk-ionart LInlon lias 
1 llosjiltal nl Ha\inl, Cluampamn District with 
I 1 uriii* ill Doelor, 1 I urojKaii Ixidj Slkslonary 
and 1 Indian Morker 

.'■err, fur,/ Dr H I Dnnran 

Till NtTiiisti, Mission tu\ Soon tv or 
Inmv — I -lalill'hed 100", started, financed and 
managed h\ Indian Clirlstians, has a stafT of 27 
Ml— liiiiarlcs and 8S helpers and t ohintart 
worker- operates in Montgomcra Dl-trict (the 
Pnnjah) Sirathu and ICaga, (U 1’ ), Uahiaghat, 
Manien-hich Dl-trlit (Bengal), Jharsugiidah 
(B <t O ). Miirwnhl (G P ) lanutanwa (near 
Ntjial), Aorth Kanara, Mlrajgaoii and Kamiala 
"I aliikas (Bomhaa), I’arkal Taluk (Rltain s 
Dominions) and Tirnpalfiir Taluk (X Arcot) 
Thirl a four I lenient ara Schools and 1 High 
School aalth hostel, one printing press, three 
Dispensaries and two Hospitals Annual cv- 
)H Mdlluro K- 80,000 ThcNntxonal Misttoxmry 
Intcltmcncer (a montlilj journal in English 
sold at He 1 per a car post free), Qasid (a 
monthly journal In Bcrslan-Urdu) at Its 2 8 0, 
IhrprXai (a montlila journal In Tamil and 
Knnarese) at 8 Annas per a car ,post free 

tififrr's X M S Olhcc, Vtpera , Madras 

I'rrcuknt 'I he Rt Rea Abraham Mar 

I hom i 

C< nrrat Scerctari/ Ral Bahadur A C Jln- 
kcrjl, u a As’ioeinic Sicretary TIios Daald, ba , 

II i> 

Tni SlAESTH PAY ADTFNTIST JHSSION' t — 
Tlio Seacnlh-daa Adaontlsts commenced mission 
aaork in India in 1803, and now cmploa a stall 
of e 1\ humlrcd workers, European and Indian 
imhidlng one hundred ordained and licensed 
ministers I aangtllstic and educational work 
Is comliirlcd in sKteen aernncul irs, beside work 
for EiiElkh speaking peoples in the large cities 
lor ndmlnlstratlae purposes, the work is 
organized Into llao Union Missions located as 
follows — 

Rombaj Union Mission of 8 1) A 
(J b James, Superintendent) Office 
Addresi 8 Dhondj Road, Doalnll, 
Xnslk Dlst 

Burma Union Mission of S D A 
(J Pldlllps, Superintendent) Offct; 
Address 30 Vojie Road, Rangoon 
Cantonment, Burma 

KortU-cast India Union Mission 
(G Q Ixiavrj , Superlnte 
Address Hlnoo P, 0 , 1 


a 
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It IS not enough to say, as 
jMt Ray does, that because 
tamiakuia is mentioned along 
with opium, gdnja, and other 
intoxicants, it must “ therefore 
mean ‘ tobacco ’ ” Why should 
it not be some other nar- 
cotic like opium or gdnjd ^ It 
requires no great philological 
acumen to perceive that tdbaco 
could give in Bengali tdmdku, 
as it did m Marathi, m which 
tamdkhu exists side by side with 
tainbakhu Moreover, botamcal 
evidence is completely oppos- 
ed to Sir Ray’s contention 
(See Ind Antiq , Vols I, p 210 
and XXXVII, p 210 ) 

Taberna (tavern, pot- 
house) Smh tebemma, tebeie- 
nia , vern terms suidsela, suid- 
^aldva 

Tabernaculo (tabernacle) 
Konk tabeindkl — Tam tabe?- 
ndkulu 

Tacho (stew-pan) Smh 
tdcliuva — Slal tdclm — Tet , 
Gal idcMi, tdsu 

Tajelo, from the Slalay spo- 
ken in Amboyna, is, accordmg 
to Dr Schuchardt, composed 
of tacho and iijela ‘ bowl ’ 

[Ta^a (a cup) ?Anglo-Ind 
toss ^ 

^ [“ And then most of them (Persi- 
nus) mil freely take off their Bowls 


‘ Toss ’ IS used by Fryer and 
Ovington in the sense of ‘a 
cup ’, and their editors derive it 
from Pers tds, ‘ a cup ’ But if 
the Persian word was so much 
in use in the 17th century as to 
have been easily picked up by 
Enghsh travellers it should, 
without a doubt, have been 
adopted m coUoqmal Urdu or 
Hindi, m which, however, we 
do not find it The Hmdi word 
for ‘ cup ’, m common use, is 
pydld or jdm Taga was used 
by the Portuguese for ‘ a cup ’, 
especially ‘ drmking cup and^ 
as then: festas accompamed by 
drmlving had acquired a noto- 
riety m India, it is not impro- 
bable that then? name for ‘ cup ’ 
enjoyed considerable ciurency 
The 0 E D regards ‘ toss ’ used 
by Fryer as a variant or mis- 
prmt for ‘ tass ’ which derived 
from Arabic or Persian and 


of Wme, most of Silver, some 

of Gold, which we call a Toss, and is 
made hke a Wooden Dish ” 'PryeT,Easi 
India and Persia, Hak Soc , Vol DI, 
P 137] 

[“ All the Dishes and Plates brought 
to the Table are of pure Silver, massv 
and Substantial , and such are also 
the Tosses or Cups out of which wo 
dnnk.” Ovington, A Voyage to Sural, 
O D P , p 231 ] 



Missions 


HO'pltil v'n'; oi>cnoil hi 1900 nid Ins now 200 loidi ^ca^ Xhe Mission Press at Jubbulpore 


bed« In 1913 non Clirbtnn Students were 
also ndraittcil for tnlnlne, and tlic mrac was 
modified to its present title gi\cn nboac 


printed about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature 1 is’ormal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools also 5 Middle Schools and 15 


In 37 aears, 212 Medical Students ImequaU- 
lied as doctors, besides 122 ns Compounders, -rmcuon 

147 ns Xnrscs and 3^0 as Dais and JDdwhes The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
At present 252 are In tralning-llS as Medical \“rela\®d^Branch® 

bU as Aur.c uau ha\e no organised connection with the India 


Xew laboratories haac been built for Clinical iflssion Disciples of Christ 


Pathologa, for Phasiologa, and for Chemistra Secrelaru and Treasurer 
and Ph\ sics New quarters for Sisters, hurscs, j q_P 

Assistant stall and al'o a nc^^ Babies’ Ward i ’ 


B. Alexander, 


Tilt new Dl‘^pcn'=nr\ for out patients lias now 
become a era i^pular 


Undenominational Missions 

The Cemral Asiajt Missiox Objective 


Tur MISSIONATT Slttlemtnt for UM11.R- Salvation of Central Asia, from Afghanistan to 


SITT 'Wo'IEV nas founded In Bombna In 1896 
Its work is rcllgiouc, social and educational 


Tibet (Including N E portion of Peshawar 
District), North Kashmir, etc Protestant 


The Settlement supplies a hostel for XJnhcrsitv Caangelical, Inter-denominatlonal Headqnar- 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian tcra In India, Mardan, N W F P , In London 
prohsAonal a\omen Classes for educated girls 52, Lincoln's lunflelda. Branch Stations, 

are proi Idcd and teaching is also g’x cn in Pandapur, and Eargil N Kashmir , Shigars 

pup'ls’ homes Tlic Settlement staff take part nnd Kliapalu Baltistan, Kashmir Seaen 

in mana of the organised activities for women s European Missionaries on field and two on 

work in the citv Ihc Sod it Training Centre 'furlough Founded and managed chiefly by 
is loi-ated at file V-ttlLinent Tin tour'e, ofheers who have served in Frontier parts 


hasting a war. Includes liotli theorctkad and Frirnds Sltmoe Cop.noil — 'The 

prictitni "ork Irlcnd^' bcr\lco Council (until recently the 

Itnrdrii — Miss 1! Aavalkar, B \ , Ilcvuokls , hnends Foreign msiou Associatlou) works 

■Road Bviiiiin i.oniliav 'n tcven stations of the Hoshangabad District, 

Hoad, Bveulia, Lombav ^ Nagpur, where there is a Hostel for 

The EAMAbai ‘Mukti Mission (affiliated with , Colitgc and High School bovs 
the Christian and Mlsslonatv Alliance Mission In Cliurch, which is organised largelv on 

1925) the well known work of the late Pandita , Soefetv of Friends in England, 

Itamabal, shelters about 600 deserted 'd'os, ' jg lomposed of Six Monthlv Meetings, united 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting ^|,g jxiij-India Tearlj Meeting 

Indian and European workcre Evangelistic ^ aispensarv and one village dispen- 


work is carried on In the surrounding villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona District 

Miss M Lissa Hastle, Correepondmg Sccrelary 

Disciple Societies 


a liospital with dispensary and one village dispen- 
sarv a boarding school for girls having an 
Anglo Temacular Middle and Primary Depart- 
ments , a hostel for hoys , Anglo- Vernacular and 
three PrJmarv Dav bchools for bov s, and two 
farming villages in tlie Seoni 51alwn talisd of tiie 
Hoshangabad Distnet A Weavers Colony at 


The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under itarsi, C P 
the United Christhan Missionary Society, There are 170 full members, and 1,3S7 

Indianapolis, Indiana, U S.A , be^n work in chH^tjon ndiiercnts 

Ss andfoutJunZWovin^'''“THiere ar" Sccrelary T It Adteon, C 

68 missionaries, including iulsslonar*es vrhos, Church Secretary Dlmn Singh, oumarat 
and 270 Indian workers There arc 10 organ- Bazar, Hoshangabad, C P 

Ized churches with the membership of 2,225 THE Ahekicai; Friends* Hission — ith 

There Is a Clirlstian coramunltj of 4,700 There ^ji^sionaries is working In Bundelkhnnd, with 
are 5 hospitals and 10 dispensaries, in which > hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
1,009 In-patlents, and 45,201 out-patients ere Dispensary and Boys* school at Haipalpur 

treated last 3 ear, with a total of 217,098 treat- evangelistic and industrial work at 

ments There is an orplianage for children under ^ 

8 years of age, with the older orphans pro^ldeu Secretary Hiss E E Baird, Isowgong, C I 
for in the boarding schools and hostels A Thtt Old Chttboh Hebrew Mission waa estab- 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 

2 hostels for bovs and one for girls a^w 632 , uebrew Christian Agenev in India 

inmates There is one Leper As>luni with 1-0 ^,crctaru E C Jac^on, Esq, 11, Mission 
inmates A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admiUed Calcutta 

99 patients during the year ^ Indusmal BRETHREr— Ocenpv 46 stations 

School is conducted at Damoh in connection iSffT pmxnnces BencaU S Mahratta, Goda- 
with which a 400 acre firm is used for practical ‘tIm^v^v, Malabar 

work In tbo Training Home for women at Eelta, . Thev 

Kulpabar. needlework, gardening, etc , are taught piast, Cnimbatore and^^rl Dl me . 
in connection with which a large business Is done ihold an annual Cfonference at Dangaio 
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TANQUE 


the view of the 0 E D See 
also Ind Antiq , Vol XXXV, 
p. 267 ] 

Talento (high mental abi- 
lity) Konk talent , vem 
terms hdihamay, maidi — Tet 
taUniii 

Talhamar (cut-water) L - 
Hindust taliyamdi , tdhydvar 

Tambaca, tambaque (‘an 
alloy of copper and zmc pre- 
pared m Indo-Chma ’) Konk 
tdmhah — ] Smh taonbdkka ] . 
— Tam , Malayal tambdkku — 
Tul tambaku — Anglo-Ind 

tomback ^ 

From the Malay tambaga 
(which IS related to the Sans- 
krit tamrka), it was introduced 
mto India by the Portuguese 

Tambor (tambour, drum) 
Konk tambor — Mar , 
Hrndust , Pun] tambur — ? 
Ass tambai u, tambw u — Smh 
tamboi uva, tamboi eva — Tam , 
Slalayal tamboi — Kan 


1 [“IVhen the King came to the 
First httle building on the greene, hee 
aUghted From thatt Elephant, and 
passing through the roome, Moimted 
on another thatt there stood ready 
For him, having the FaviUion over his 
head o£ Tambacca, a mist Mettall of 
gold and Copper much esteemed m 
these parts" IMundv, Tratels, Hak 
Soc . Vol III, pt 1 , p 125 


tambuie , — ? Mai, Sund , Jav. 
tamhui — ^ Ach tdmbu — Bug 
tamboi 0 , tamburu ^ 

The source-word of tambor is 
said to be the Arabic-Persian 
tanbw , which might have been 
directly carried to the langu- 
ages m which the word ends m 
ur See Dozy, s v atambor j 
Tanchao (stanchion) L- 
Hindust tenclian 

Tangedor (player on a 
stringed mstrument) Mai 
tanjedoi , tanpdui — Jav tanft- 
dtii, panjidw — Bug tanpdoio 
A musician who plays on a 
European mstrument 

Tanger (to play on a strmg- 
ed mstrument) Mai taiip 
{subst ), music Bikm tanp, to 
play music 

? Tanque (cistern, an arti- 
ficial reservoir of water) Mar 
tdnki, tankirh — Gu] tdnli, tan- 
kuih — Tul tdnki — Anglo-Ind. 
tank — I Mai tdngki, ‘ship’s 
tank’ I 

It appears that here is an 
mstance of a coincidence of two 

1 “ He used to give orders to play 
an atambor which was of such a huge 

f 

size that four men could not move n 
Jo5o de Barros, Dec IV, vii, 20 

“IVith many bag-pipes, trumpets, 
kettle drums, tambores, fifes ” Diogo 
do Couto, Dec VI, iv, 1C 



MissioJis 


there arc 2 complete high sehoolc, and amonc 
108 other schools there arc G complete Tcmacnhr 
middle Fchool"" In addition to c\ angell'tlr 
and educational a\ork the iri==lon runs an up to- 
dnte Dispensarv and Lving in Hospital rvlth 10 
Ixids in Ambur .Stalirtie?, 2\ovnnb>'r 1030 
Souls, 11,620 , Laptlzcd 7,170, Catechumens and 
adherents, 4,350 3 Indian pastors , 7 ca'ancclists, 
71 citcchlsts , 150 teachers l)clong!ng to the 
Ailssion, 08 outside teachers, 6 boarding schoeds 

(Icncral Sccrefarv— Tlie Ile\ George C 
Schroedcr, Hagercoll, Travanrrre, siouth India 

Tiir DtMsn AlissioNtrT Socirra — Esta 
bllshcd 1803 in South Arcot, uorking tbrrc 
and in Hortli Arcot, on the Shcaaroj Hills 
and In Madras, lias a total staff of 380 Indian 
and on European workers. Communicants 
2,102, Cliristlan cnmmunlt^ ri.Tw, 1 High 
Sclinnl, 3, one illblo Sclinnl for women Eoardinc 
Scliools, 3 Industrial bciionls, 1 Oriiliana'’e, 
Hostel and 120 1 li mentara srliool=, and 2 

Hospitals , total scholars 0,274 

Prr’:\ilfnt Eea C Eindslea, n \ , nn 
Clrukkoa ilur 

Trcavinr Eea K IKilurg, i t , n P , 'fadras 

Tnr SvbTtL Missio'. or tof NorTnrr*: 
Cnnrciins (formerh known ns flie India 
Home Mission o the Santals) — Eoundcel 
in 1807, works In tlic Santal I’arcanas, Goal 
para (Assarnl Malda and Dlnajpur \tork 
is princlpallv among the ssantals Tim mi"lon 
stall numbers 27, Indian workers 480, 
communlc-ants 4 000 Cliri'tlan communllv 
23,000, organlseil eliurrlKs 30, lioardlng 
schools 4 pupils OO!?, elementarr scliools 

00 pupil" 1 035, industrial sch(so!» 2 Orphanage 
1 , chlldroia 20 '^r'rrinrtj lira I’ O redding 
ilurnka Santal I'nrganas 

Missiovs avn 1 vtuT TrenivO \rr — In 
Maa l'il8, the folle'sing notice regarding Mi* 
slons was puldl«he(I in t'le “ Oa’cttc of India — 
“Tin following ml -lnn>.orr lUlenis a 'CKlatloa* 
ap' ell clar. d compaiili E under \ct dfllieE'-ima 

1 railing tctloflOlO —I lie 1/ Ip’l^ 1 aanc Ileal 

1 util' ran Ml" ion, Afalras, t’le H naan U rg 
',a angell'-nl lulh ran All lo i. AJ^ in f’l 
‘Jclil savlg-llnl't Ini aarc lie all it'i 'anAfi •Im 
Afadras, tin (lO in r 1 'an_ lb al I i*'i rai | 
All s|nn of the llnl'ed Pro bm -■ ai 1 l^ebe’, 
and Orl a. In (• miaii 1 a a i,. be il 1 ' r i , 
Afi-^lon of I'anclii, It bar an 1 O ' a li' J 
(iO\i mor t.i ncral In ( o 'ncll noM ' * ’tia’ 
powi r- ( o ifi rr> d ua b ' *■ die i 7 o' t'l *a‘ ' 
\cf ball ( at nltolbe i',iprt\ ia,s\ a' a 1 
bum laali'i , of lb > ini -loi - ’i e^ 

1 ' o lat lo 1 ' 

In Innc, r >10 t’ r i,.v,r" ' r' H’a 

*tat, a _ • 1 ct 1' M- - 1' b , gls a { < C 
sigitlaf'i-’*i' a\*i' ' *lil'’Ui‘’ 1' 

1 c taki noMrl'l ii’i-' ' ‘ *t I'l'"' 

tl - and 1 dirt 1 1 . ' 1 >■ * 1 ' - t 

ti in a. 'id I 1 C 1 1 a' t ' > - . < 

1 j" u IT > ' ria w t’ - r III*' ' " 
f I'l O'o'x e t <“ «t > r ! ' ; ■ 

o'’i 'al '1 ' . ' ! t’ A 

•U 1 » T - I I ' 1 ' a a ’ “r 

1 t 1' <• 1 ' T ' X ' ' ' ’ 

tiVi*' ii ’ 't' , 




tees will in due course transfer th’ und -tatinrs 
and properties to a mi"ionara soi'lct" to l <' 
selected bj them with the approral cl tl i 
Governor-General In Council 

Methodist Societies 

TIic Alt thodist 1 pl'copal Chnrch Is the organl 
lation In the Lnitcd State of America whicli 
grewontof tile Wc-I aan reainl in I ngiand 
and her American colonies during the latt r 
part of ttie clehtccntli cc ituri Tlds Church 
began its work In India In IS lO, at flr't c ml ning 
its acthitics to wlnt !« now th' I nlt<al ITcvin 
CCS Irom that centre It Ejriad until the 
outposts of Its w orl wi re found in Halur'd *an 
Hurma, Afaiaasla, \cthcrland= lii'Ii • at '1 th" 
Philippine Inlands In IP.n a rearmig’rne-t 
of th< inl'-lon fli Id of tl e Cbureli n para* d 
India Burma and labichis'aa lit" wl at I* 
now known ns ftic ®oU'lrrn Asia divl Ion 
Within tills jitc 'nt Pe),j ip; cii r.li now ha* n 
total baptized ( liri't an coruni n't n' oa,- 
half a million of wli iiri aj ; roa'ma** h CO'isi 
wore baptisi d Hit \iar endiig 

The n\rw(d fa*) of fli'’ f 1 ur b I a» I 
the jplift of the depres- d cla s ar 1 p- a > ri- 
bas |io, n lar,. la an rng tlia* ch = \j a r a'lr r 
of fact, linwia r. It la I-',, r i il w’ o 
lami from the Alohamin dan* arl I' - ea r- 
Hindus, and among «i ch P’ In hi cr 1 eat n'- 
Ing 

The olucalloiial nor} of tb Oh r b I ex 
t II he it hiain,. In tbl- ar a atMal < ' 1 1 

s lioOl* of nil .ri 1 s In bi 'ir „ '( r r II '■ 

taenta tun bigb “''her!* at 1 i r s ' ' 1 

training an! tb lo il iii-'P *i - T* 
r cist real att ndani* In tl ■ si-- r ' ' 
42, i2'> 

rill epert I> n- '■ fi r 'b i '• I ; 

d' a inpii r-t ol tii a i i ' t ',1 i ' f' ' i * 

b Tl no V 11 Ing f-e t 's I ' t’ I ' 

1 eagi 1 ai Pli 2" — 3 ' I ' b ' I I * ' ' 1 

or. ml- 1 ‘■tp lia s i,„i, «;> -n . 

la'* .0 


Tl e ] II ibl*-- i ‘ - r' •' I 

til- lit d In • 1 [ 1- ' ( 

n 1 tl |i n r ’ _ ^ 1' 'i ' - ’ ' 

lift' I • s In s -a J ' , - ' 

-a, r '1 1 ' - * , f I ' 

tb . I e tl I • t’ I ‘ ’ 

fi'lor '• 1 • , ' , - . 1 

I ' . la 1 - . 

I I I I \i ’ I i 1 ' ’ I -a 

■if 

la a 1 ' ' t' a 


tl a 

If' • • - 


-A 

t 
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TECA 


TE]\IPO 


Anglo-Ind teak ^ — I n d -E r 
tek 

The Portuguese became ac- 
quamted with this word as 
they did with so many others 
in the Malabar country Mala- 
yal tekka, Tam iekku The 
Sansk name of the tree is 
saka, whence the Mar and Gu] 


1 [“The mtenor of DamSo which is 
mountainous and dry and parched has 
many of the roughest thickets of barn- 
bus, and forests of the most plentiful 
and best timber that there is m the 
world, and that is teca ” Diogo do 
Gouto, Deo VII, vi, C ] 

[“ Likewise all timber for shippmg 
and houses of durance, web wee may 
call yo oak of India, growes up at 
CuUean, Bimurly, and must necessarily 
passe by Tanna, where they take 33 p 
cent custome ” Forrest, Sdecltons 
(Home Senes), Vol I, p 120 ] 

[" Teke by the Potfitgiteze, SogiaoTi 
by the Moor?, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Buildmg, and on the 
account it resists Worms and Putre- 
faction, the best for that purpose in 
the World, in Height the Lofty Pme 
exceeds it not, nor the Sturdy Oak in 
Bulk and Substance , the knotty 
Branches which it bears aloft, send 
forth Green Boughs more phant, in 
Form Quadrangular fed withm bv a 
Spongi’ Jlarrow or Pith, on which at 
the Joints hang broad, thin, and 
porous Leafs, sending from the mam 
Uit) some Fibres, windmg and spread 
mg hko n Fan” Frjer, East India, 
Hnk «;oi. Vol II, p 75 ] 


sag, and the Hindust sagiin 
and sagwan In the ‘ Bombay 
Letters’ as late as 1667 this 
wood IS not referred to as ‘ teak ’ 
but as ‘ye oak of India,’ and 
Fryer is the earhest Enghsh 
traveller not only to refer to 
‘ teke ’ but also to show first 
hand acquaintance with the 
tree as can be seen from the 
quotation below ] 

Tempera (used for temper o, 
“seasomng or condiments used 
in cooking”) Konk tempi , 
vern teims samhMi , masalo, 
')%i emmii im — Tet temp a , 
vern term bndu — Gal tempeia 

In the form tempi a or tempr 
the word is used m Indo-Porfcu- 
guese dialects 

Temperado (spiced) Konk. 
and Tam temp ad [mibst), a 
vegetable stew — Sink tem- 
prdduva, mixture Tempi ddu 
kaianava, to season 

Tempo (time) Konk 
temp , vern terms kdl, vel, 
vagal, samay — Mai tempo, 
duration and atmospheric con- 
dition Mznta tempo, to ask 
for time — Jav tempo Tein- 
pon, period of time fixed m 
contracts — Sund tempo Ba- 
lempo, “a modified form of 
tempo and used in the sense of . 
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ntliT In'tlnitlon^ Inrliulr r)i\ -ind llainUnp 
\\<'.%\Ine ^pTl^ iilftir'il nnd 

1 mil Jnrm', t Konii for ‘■ir'indcKl I uropoti' 
nnd for llrltl'Ii ''UlliTr\ si!di' r' 

Vilinco rentro"; nt wldih the \ 

'^ork' l.TTt 

Omovr' nnii rmplo\cv'« 68S 

^cbl Tn'Mt«tIon« 

Ti-mfonif JlrTiqtnrUn ^2, rororopiir Hold, 
I.Mioro, l^^ni•lll 

r<TnMn(i7 ConnanJ r Tt fomml'^Icinor X 
■Vliilhiili 

C}\rj S/-fTr’,-tni — If Colonrl X !• Mfd'cn 

\\ estern Indln — Tlio Woefom Tndin TorrI 
tor\ romprl'oc l!ond'a^, Gnjtnf, Pinch Afniials 
nnd flic 'Malun'htn 

IV tJilcF the dl'tInctU c\incill‘^t Ic open 
flon' there ire eefihll'hnl i\ Iirpc Gcneml 
llocpjd] — 1 ni< rv 'Meinorlil \innd — nnd'cieml 
Id‘'IvntiTl‘''!, nt whicli dnrinc the icir nl)ont 
"2 000 jvitlrnt' are treat ed, 200 Pi) School', 
4 lloinllnc Nhool', a Home for Jiiionllc 
( rlmlnil', an Indiotrlil and Ite'cue Home for 
\\omrn, a eondltlonillv Itelei'cd PrI'onerF’ 
Home, tile miincfment of the llomhav Helplc" 
lVi,cir«’ riinii 'Well Inc Scliool' a Facton 
for the mihlnp of A\eailnc, VVarpInp nnd 
Heelinc Macldne', ind a I-ind Coloni haling 
1 popniitlon of nhout ^00 SaliatlonI't' 
rorjt', 2T4 , Ontpo'fF, 44S , Socictle', 510, 
OlCcers nnd Cadet', CCO of ivliom 5S4 ire Indian, 
rmploice' and TiachcrF 105 Social Instltu 

tlon', 10 

TfrutonnlUtnilquaTUrf The Sahitlon Arm), 
Morlind Itoid, lUculli, Hombai, S 
Tfmlonnl Command/r Colonel Gnnnn Disen 
(Alfred H Harnett) 

Madras nnd Telugu Territory — This 
Territorv comprl'cs the cUi of Madns and 
work situated In the Xellore, Guntur, KIstnn 
nnd \Yc't Godavari District' of the Xorthem 
Clrcar' of the Madras Prcsldcnc) , also Bangalore 
There arc the following agencies nt nork — 
2S0 Corps and Outpo'ts, ric , pliccs In whlcli 
work Is Rystcmatlcill)’ done 
121 Village Prlmarv Scliools, 3 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3 200 1 Hcformitorj School for cldidren of 

Criminal Tribes, 1 Bcscue Home, 2 Institutions 
for the training of Ofllccrs and one Boarding 
School for nnd 1 for Girls 
1 I/!pcr Colon) nt Bapatla (newl) taken over 
b) us) Ihescnt number of lepers in the Colony 
Is 105 

1 Trade Department, whero cloth, leather 
poods, fumltme, carpets, silk, lace, etc , the 
products of Industrial Institution', are disposed 
of 

Temlortal Seadmarters The Salvation 
Arma , Broadwaa , Madras 

Tcmtonal Commander Colonel Collldge 
Oeneral Secretary Major H H Itawsou 


The South Indian Terriforj — Tlie South 
Ttiillin leriltorv omhraees the nathe states oi 
Tra\-aneore, ( oehin and the rlnneaelh District 
nf Brlti'h India M ork Is being carried on at 
more linn 1 201) lentrcs, among 'K castes 

During the pa't a car considerable ndannee' 
ha\e been made In all pirt' of the Tcrrltora 
Imt tiurc arc 'till gnat opportunities for exten- 
sion, there being mam nnoecupled localities, 
parlliularh in Central nnd Xorthern Traaancore 
and TInncaella District of British Indii from 
which repeated appeals Imao been reeehetl for 
the opening up of Iriii) work 

\ number of Village Halls nnd Oflicers’ 
Quart era Imae been erected during the pa't \car 
The Dhi'ional Headquarters and the Central 
Hall at \ allhoor form one of the finest proper- 
tU^ In the Southern lerrltor) 

In this Command there are upwanls of 300 
well conduileil Daa school' wherein nearh 
S.IOO l>o\ s and girls recela e religious and secular 
Insfntcllon 

There are three Boarding Schools two at 
Xngerroll and one nt Trhnmlrum mothering n 
total number of 140 children Besides there 
Ik a llo'tel at X'agtrcoll wherein 20 bright nnd 
Intelligent aoung men arc being admitteil 

A new Dhlslon lm« been formed this a ear 
with the Dhd'ionnl Headquarters at Adoor 
Tld' makes a total of 11 Dhlslons in the 
Terrlton 

The Jail Jleetlngsnre conducted In the Central 
Prison ca era Sundaa afternoon, aahieh proa e a 
great bles'Ing to the convicts 

An important eaent this vcir was the decision 
of, the Cocldn Government to entrust the manage- 
ment of the new Leper Asa him nt Adoor to 
the S.alvntlon Arma 1 1 -Colonel Pritchard, 
the Agent to the Goacmor-Gencml, Madras, 
pcrformcal the opening ceremona The 
Settlement coaers 100 acres of land on wlilch 
arc erected fifteen block' There are also flae 
aaclls a septic tank and two small halls for 
religious worship 

\n epidemic of small-pox, which prevailed 
In the Tcrrltora , caused con'idemblc haaoc 
Our Officers did vallaut sendee in administering 
the need) during this time 

The Medical Department in this Territora 
Is acra proud to have Its flr't qualified Indian 
Medical Officer Three more have been sent out 
this a ear for training 

Territorial Seadgiiartere — The Salvation \rmv, 
Kuravanconam, Trivandrum 

Territorial Commander — ^Lient-Commi'sloner 
Priva (Mrs A Trounce) 

Chief Secretary — Colonel Yesudasan Sanjivl 

Assistant Chief iSccretnri/ —Brigadier Anand 
Singh (Bowa er) 
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Crooke’s hypothesis that 
‘ trankey ’ may he cormeoted 
with the Port tiincadoi is in- 
admissible, it is no doubt the 
same word as the Port tenaiv- 
qmm But what is the deri- 
vation of to? angriim ^ Dalga- 
do’s view IS tliat terranqinm is 
either an augmentative or 
diminutive of teiiada (Ar tai- 
iM), the name of a short boat 
and also of small boats for ser- 
vice m war used m the same 
parts, which is frequently re- 
ferred to by Portuguese chro- 
mclers It is not impossible 
that the Portuguese spoke of 
the small tenada as teuadim, 

Commentaries, Hak Soc , Vol I, 
p lOo 1 

[“Even the water comes (to Ormnz) 
from outside, from the mam and from 
the neighbounng isles for their dnnk- 
ing m certam small boats which they 
call teradas, as I have said before ” 
Duarte Barbosa, ed Dames, Vol I, 
P 07] 

[" As soon as the Contract was 
made, the Arabs went couragiously to 
U ork, and gave the English 

their Choice, and then got Trankies, 
(or Barks without Decks) and shipt 
vhat belonged to the English for Mits 
I at ” Hamilton, East Indies (1827), 
Vol 1, p 57 ] 

[(The King of that ProMneo) “had 
pro\ ided n sufTicient Xiimber of small 
Vc=soD, called Trankies, for their 
Transports ’ /dem, p 50] 


]ust as they formed the dimi- 
nutive varandzm from varanda, 
and that tenadim became 
subsequently transformed mto 
tenaquim perhaps through the 
influence of teiidqiteo (‘terra- 
queous’) See Olossano Both 
tetiada and tei i anqinin are men- 
tioned m Vieyra’s Dictionary 
The derivation of ‘ trankey ’ 
given in the 0 E D makes aU 
the above hypotheses value- 
less and shows how necessary 
it IS to seek for the explanation 
of a woid m the language of 
the people by whom, and of 
the region where, it is used 
The 0 E D says ‘ trankey or 
tranky ’ is adopted fiom Pers 
tiankeh, name in Persian Gulf 
for a pearl diver’s net, or per- 
haps its ad]ectival derivation 
trdnki, applied eUipticaUy to a 
pearhng boat, and gives as its 
meamng ‘ a small undecked 
vessel, used in the pearl fishery 
m the Persian Gulf ’ 

There is no reason to suppose 
that ‘ trankey ’ owes anything 
to teimnqmm which is the 
Portuguese transcription of the 
Persian word For the inser- 
tion of e after t, and for the 
nalised termination, cf mor- 
dexxm ] 
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proxltion Iio\rr\cr 1« sul'jccf to llie conJItlor 
lint r\rr' Kim’pi'Tn llriIJj=Ii pul'Jccl brouplit 
for (rini before tlie rl(«lrfct mspl«trnlc orpescionr 
Jnetee l)n llic riptif. lioiTcvcr tr^^lnl be the 
chircf.tn fliitri to l>r n jIlr^ of tvhleh 

not Ir«' tlnii Inlf the ni)tnl>pr Ffnll be Kuro- 
p-tn' or \m''rlc n« WhlM this chinpc 
mn le In the ponrrs of dl«lrlcf nnclotmfc', 
th" tn rcciril to other imci'fratc' remnined 
noAlt'-red '' ••inee JSTrt no <li«tlnctlons of race 
hn\e b'en recopn!‘cd In the cl\ II court'’ tlirouph 
0 It Indio 

After n dl‘rn'''!on on this subject In the 
I/’^bhti'e tnhlT tn Sepfetnbet 1*121, 
the folloerlnc motion tvov odonted — ' Thnt In 
o-Jer to mio\-e nil nrtol distinctions between 
Indlon* on I 1 nropeons In tbo mottcr of tbelr 
trlol ond pnnl'hmrnt for oficnees, n cominltteo 
be oppolntnl to consider what nmendments 
fhouhl l>e node In the pro\l«lons of the Code 
of Crlminol rro'nxliiro, Ihos, which dltTcrenf loto 
b two-'n Inilons and 1 urop^on nrltHli subjects 
nnd Arnerir,on nod rurof^ons who nro not 
Prltbli snhjcvts In crlminol trlnls and proceed 
Ines and to n port on the l>est methods of pKlnp 
e'^eci to their rrcposols” Aso rc*iilt of the 
ricommfndotlnns of th*" Itnclol Dltllnctlonf 
Commit, c^ the low on tlie subject wos further 
rroditicd nnd li\ tin trlmlnof Low Aincndincnf 
Aei \n of 102 1 In phee of the old diopter 
,\\XlIIC3tn iCDilic new diopter XXXlll 
(jilfS-liP) witli crrtoln siipphmcntnrs provJ 
Flons were culidltutcd Till has In some 
mM'ure reduced the dllTirinees hi tween the 
trills of Luropoans and of Indiana under the 
Code 

nifili Courts 

The lilphcst Icpal tribunals In India nro the 
Ulpli Courts of Judicature These were consti 
luted b% the Indian Ulph Courts Act of 1801 for 
liciipal, llorubas and Jladras.nnU later for the 
litilled Provinces and tlie Punjab supersedinp 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts More 
reentJr High Courts have been constituted for 
Patao and itonccxin as well The Judges 
arc appointed b} the Crovm . they hold oIBco 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign, at least 
onc-tlilrd of their number ore barristers, one- 
third arc recruited from the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civli Service, the remaining places 
being available for tbo appointment of Indian 
lawjers Trial by jury Is the rule In original 
criminal cases before the Blgh Courts, but 
Juries arc never cmplojed In civil suits in 
India 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other name*. The chief 
dlHcrcnce bemg that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more Judges, In the other provinces 
the chief appellate antboritv Is an ofiBcer called 
the Judicial Commissioner In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner Is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colJcagnes 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
ilajestj In Council nnd Is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in Englani 
Tlie High Courts exercise supervision over all 


fhe cubonllnatc courts Ilctums arc regular- 
Iv sent lo llirm at short Intervals and the High 
Courts are able, bj examining flic returns, hy 
■■endinp lor proceetllngs, and bv calling for 
cipHnnIiona, na well ns from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to Keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally arc discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts 

Tlie Code of Criminal Procedure provides lor 
tlic constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
it} led courfa of scsalon and courts of magls- 
Iratcs Kverv province, outside the Presl 
dcncy towna.ia divided Into sessions divisions 
onalaiJng of one or more districts, nnd every 
sesalons division has a court of session and a 
•C’“:lons Judge, with assistance It need be 
Tlicae sWtIonary sessions courts take the place 
of the Lngllali Asalrcs, and arc competent to 
trj nil accustd persons dul> committed, and 
to Inflict an} punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of dcafli are subject to conflxma 
tion b} the Iiighcst court of criminal appeal in 
the province Hagistrates' courts are of three 
cla'ses with descending powers Provision 
la madw nnd largely utilised In the towns, 
for the appointment of honornr} magistrates , 
In the Presidency towns Prcsidcucy magistrates 
deal with magisterial eases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
llsposc of the less Important cases 

Trials before courts of session arc either 
with assessors or Junes Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge b> their opinions, on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge The Indian 
law allows consldcmblo latitude of appeal 
The prerogative of mercy Is cxcrciEed by the 
Govcmor-Ucncral In-Council and the Bocal 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown 

The constitution nnd Jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions Judge is appointed for 
each district as District Judge he piesides in 
Us principal civil court of original jnrisdiction , 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munslffs, the extent of whose original 
Jnrisdiction varies in different parte of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost Invariably presided over by 
Indians There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with Jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Hs 600 In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
originBl Jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dls 
pose of money suits np to Es 2,000 As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcntta, Bombay and Madras have Jurisdiction 
In the Presidency towns In the mofnssil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police ofBcen 
nnalded by jurors 
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hivdje , vern term pisnakada 
— Tam tiiale^ — Malayal tii- 
vdla — Tel Uivdld, tuvalagufia 
— Tul tuvdki — Anglo-Ind toil- 
leea — Khas tauha — ^ Siam 
tok — Mai kidla, tuvdia — Tet , 
Gal tuallia 

The hiatus m oa ■^as destroy- 
ed by the mtercaUation of v 
(=iy), and Ih became depala- 
tahzed, because there is no such 
sound m the oriental langu- 
ages 

Tocha (torch) Konk ioch 
— Tam tocha 

Tomar (to take) Mai 
iovia , Toma dnin, toma hams, 
to sad near the wmd, to take 
the current 

Tomate (tomato) Konk 
tomdf , tamat (from the English 
‘tomato’), vern term belvdn- 
gem — Tet tomatr , vein term 
fdi-mdtak 

Tombo (record, archive) 
Sinli tomhiita 

Topa (top , teetotum) 
jMal to'pa , used m a game of 
bops’ 

Topaz (a dark-skinned 
Chiistian half-breed of Portu- 
guese descent) Anglo-Ind 
topaz, topass (obs ) — Indo-Pr 
topas 

Thi'^ term was emplo 3 md m 


the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as synonymous with 
mestizo to denote those who 
claimed to be Portuguese de- 
scendants, spoke Portuguese, 
affected the Portuguese style 
of dress, professed the Cathohc 
faith and served ordinardy as 
soldiers m the army 

The ongm of the word has 
been the subject of much discus- 
sion At least three different 
derivations of the word, more 
or less plausible, are given (1) 
The Turk -Pers -Hmdust top- 
ch, ' a gunner ’, by profession,^ 
(2) Hmdust iopi (Tam toppi), 
‘a hat’ topivald, ‘one who 
wears a hat’), used as a distm- 
guishing mark, at times honour- 


1 “ Se\ en hundred Portuguese, be- 
sides some topazes who were also mus- 
keteers ” Antdmo Bocarro, Dec Xni, 
p 244 

“ Caspar Figueira was with eight 
compames, and m these there were two 
hundred and forty Portuguese, and 
there was one company of topazes m 
which there were thirty seven ” Jofio 
Ribeiro, Faialtdade hist , Bk II, ch 
vx 

“ In the early history of the Company 
these people were extensively enhsted 
as soldiers , [hence the term came to be 
applied to the Compan^ 8 native sol- 
diery generally m the Pemnsula it is 
now obsolete” (p '325)] IT H Wilson 
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IS, therefore, to be presumed 
that it had its origm m one of 
the Dravidian languages 
Now, if tuppasi corresponds to 
diiblia&i and primarily signified 
an ‘ mterpreter it is clear that 
it would be applied m this 
acceptation to the mdigenous 
Christians who might be acqu- 
amted with Portuguese,^ just 
as well as to the descendants 
of the Portuguese who would 
speak besides Portuguese one 
or more of the Indian verna- 
culars, and as such would be 
frequently employed as mter- 
preters between the Europeans 
and the Indians ^ And in this 
sense the term is used by Por- 
tuguese and other writers 
“ Those who have wants mam- 

in the south of India In the early 
history of the Company these people 
were extensively enlisted as soldiers ’’ 
H H lYilson 

1 “ There were at that time no more 
than five Portuguese, seven Indians, 
the children of Portuguese, who were 
bom there, and si\ Topazes, by this 
name are called those Christians who 
has e no Portuguese blood m them ” 
Conquifta do liojno de Pegu, ch ni 

' “ A letter patent of His Highness, 
dated the 2 ith January, lo71, m which 
It IS ordained that the posts of Lmguas 
(interpreters) be gi\cn to the new 
(Cliristian) con^erts’ Archiio Port 
Or , Suppl 2nd, p 79 


fest and set them forth very 
well without topaz, or inter- 
preter ” Lucena “ Appre- 
ciating greatly the occasion of 
finding himself without 
topaz”. Id , Bk ii, ch 16 
Afterwards, when the word 
came to be used of one parti- 
cular race, and there were in- 
terpreters from the other 
classes, some of the Dravidian 
languages, m order to avoid 
confusion, imported the term 
dubd^t, as tatsama, in order to 
designate an mterpreter m 
general, as weU as a factor 
or agent (See Hobson- Jobson 
and Schuchardt, Beit) age, etc ) 
[With the object of setthng 
the vexed question of the den- 
vation of the word ‘ Topaz or 
Topass ’, Sir R C Temple col- 
lected m chronological order as 
many references to, and defim- 
tions of, the term as appear in 
Hobson- Jobson, the 0 E D , the 
Ceylo)i Antiquary, and his own 
notes from original records and 


1 In Loskan-Hindustam, ‘topes’ is 
the name of a sweeper “ It is doubt 
ful to what language this word properly 
belongs It does not mean a sweeper 
in Hindustani, but the Laskar ‘ topes 
generally acts as such as his special 
duty m the ship ” Small 
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The word to2ii, to^n or toppi, 
which IS found m the Gaurian 
and Dra vidian languages, with 
the meaning of ‘ cap or hat is 
traced by some philologists to 
the Portuguese tope or tSpo 
(‘ the top, the uppermost end ’) 
But the Roteito da Yiagem de 
Vasco de Gama (‘ The Log Book 
of Vasco de Gama’') mentions 
tupy as corresponding to the 
Port hairete, ‘cap’, in the hst 
of Malabar words Indian dic- 
tionary writers connect topi 
with topa or top, ‘ big hat, hel- 
met and (m Konkani) mitre’ 

[Wdson (Glossal 1 /, p 525)has 
“ Toppi-kuda, Malayal A hat- 
umbreUa, a hat with a project- 
ing brim on the crown, worn 
by fishermen and other castes 
in JIalabar , the term seems 
to be of old, and to precede 
the Portuguese ”] 

Toranja [Giiius decumana, 
the shaddock or ‘ the pomelo ’) 
Konk toioiiz (neut , the fruit), 
iordnz (fern , the plant) — ^IMar 
imanj, tojanjan — Guj Hin- 
dust turanj — Sindh tuj unjic 
— Tel turan'),hi')dn')u — j Turk 
tunin') I — 

The plant is a native of Java, 
probably mtroduced by the 
Portuguese mto India The 


name is the Arabic kimn), 
Persian twanj, which appears 
to be the immediate source of 
the word m many of the langu- 
ages 

[The pomelo has no Sanskrit 
name It was known to the 
early Dutch traders as ‘Pompel- 
moes ’ ( = pumpkm citron), 

hence some of the modern 
names It reached India and 
Ceylon in the 17 th century 

The pomelo is presumed to 
have been mtroduced into India 
and Ceylon from Java, hence 
the name hatdvi nehto, and it 
was carried to the West Indies 
by a Capt Shaddock after 
whom it is known there The 
best quahty of the pomelo is the 
thin-skinned Bombay variety, 
hence the South Indian name 
for it of bojnbahnas See Watt, 
The Comm Piod of Ind ] 

Toro (‘trunk or body of a 
man’) Mai, Jav , toro, a 
kind of jacket According to 
Dr Heyligers it is an abbre- 
viation of hd)u-toi o (Mai ) and 
rasukan-toi o 

Torre (tower) Konk tSrr , 
vem terms gopui , bin inz — 
Tet , Gal toi ? i 

Torto (‘ squint eyed ’) Mai 
torto (Haex) 
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(cf dzqyat, ‘double’, dutondi, 
‘double beaded’), it was re- 
placed by h, from tin, ‘three’ 
(cf ti'p^, ‘triple’, tipdyi, ‘tri- 
pod’), in order to indicate its 
three-fold character Tulu 
must have received the word 
directly from Ronham, as it 
did so many others 

Tngo (wheat) Sinh hitn- 
gu , vern term goduma —Mai 
trign, teiigii, vern term gun- 
dum — Sund tango , vern term 
gundium — Jav tiigu — Tet , 
Gal tugu 

In Southern India and in 
Malasia no wheat is produced 
The Portuguese spread the 
knowledge of the ceieal and its 
use See pao Goduma and gim- 
dum are related to the Sanskrit 
godliuma 

Triste (sad) Konk trist, 
vern terms cJnnte^t, IdiantibJia- 
rit, udds — Gal ti isti 

Trocar (to exchange) 
Konk ti oldr~lai unk (1 us), 
vern terms badlunk , vdtdvunk 
— jMal , Sund , Jav tukai — 
Ach tukai, tiika — Tet tukai, 
it ula (also us as a subst ) , 
vern term sihiku 

Trombeta (a trumpet) 
Konk tiirmii vern terms kdl, 
tnrinix — I^Inl | Hiompet | — 


Mac , Bug tunimbeta, turum- 
pita — Tet ti ombeta ^ 

Tronco (‘ a prison or gaol ’) 
Mar tuning, turang — Gu] tui - 
ang — Guj tui ang Turang 
adhikaii, gaoler — Smdh tu- 
lungu — ^ Tam tuiukkam, a 
fortress on a mountain (perhaps 
from the Sansk dui gam) — 
Malayal tuiungu, vem term 
tadavu — Tui tuiungu, toiangu, 
tuianga, ver term bandikJidiie 
— Anglo-Ind tiunk (obs ) — 
Siam tdiahng — Ann tu lac — 
Mai tionko, taiunku 

“ The mumcipal gaol, where 
those charged with the smaller 
dehnquencies were locked up, 
was called ti onco , the others 
were sent to prison In Lisbon 
the tionco existed till the time 
of King Sebastian m whose 
reign two prisons were estab- 
hshed ” Almanack do Occidente, 
1903 

In the East the term tronco 
was used m a generic accepta- 
tion “ The tronco which was 
the house of the chief magis- 
trate, where the captives of 
Bmtao were imprisoned, on 
account of the bribe they offer- 

1 “A great number of trombetas, 
bagpipes and kettledrums ’ Diogo 
do Couto, Dec VII, i, 11 
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TTOFAO 


TUPAO 


some — Smdli tiipJianu, hurri- 
cane , extravagance , calumny 
Tupliam, boisterous , quarrel- 
some , calummator — Pun] 
tiijdn, storm , strife , calumny 
Tufani, a disorderly fellow — 
Kash tupJidn, tempest — Tel 
tiiphdnu — Kan, Tul tuphami, 
hurricane , groundless accu- 
sation , calamity — Anglo-Iud 
typhoon — Khas tupan — 3 Ial 
tufdn — Jap taijii — Peis tu- 
fdn, tufdn, strong wmds , mun- 
dation — Ar tufdn, inunda- 
tion , overpowermg ram , cata- 
clysm 

Portuguese dictionary-writ- j 
el's, with the exception of Fr 
Joao de Sousa, pomt out as 
the origmal of the Portuguese 
word the Greek typhon, which 
normally ought to give typlido 
oi tifdo But was the term 
current m Portugal Feinao 
Pinto says “We went through 
such a terrible south wind which 
the Chinese call tufao ” And 
in another place “ The storm 
V Inch the Chmese called 
tufao ” 

The same source is indicated 
by Diogo do Couto,^ and 

1 “ They hnd very rough weather, 
which the inhabitants (of the port of 
Chincheu) call Tufao, which is a distur- 


corioboiated by John Barrow 
and Giles, who derive the 
word from the Chmese sylla- 
bles ta-fung, ‘ great wmd ’, and 
by Di Hirtli, who derives it 
from the local Formosan term 
Vai and f^ing 

Webster (5 v typhoon) says 
that the whirlwmd which raises 
clouds of dust was called ty- 
phoon “ because it was regarded 
as the work of Typhon 01 Ty- 
plios, the giant who was struck 
with a thundeibolt by Jupiter 
and buried under Mount Etna ” 
But the meamng he gives to 
the word is “a violent tornado 
oi hurricane occuirmg m 
Chmese seas ” 

Yule and Biunell admit that 
the word was first employed m 
the China Sea and not in the 
Indian Ocean, and observe that 
the Portuguese tufao distinctly 


banco so great and fierce and causes 
so many storms and earthquakes 
V, vm, 12 “The fly of the compass 
was moving as fast as do the tufoes of 
Chma ” Id , VIH, i, 11 

[“ It was accompamed by such a 
furious storm of ram, with hghtmng 
and had, that those who were famihar 
with these coasts declared it to be a 
tufon, a form of storm much dreaded 
in those parts ” Mannquc, Travtls, 
Hak Soc.Vol If, p 53] 
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THE INDIAN POLICE 


Origins — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of poUcinR the 
countT} off the zemindars and to place It on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for ever} 400 square miles of their 
Jurlsdrction, and to appoint stlMudlar} thana- 
dara (Police Station Officers) and suboi&nntea 

In JIadras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police sj-stem already under his control 
In tills way the Eevenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
seme extent does so, especially in Bombav 
Presidenc} 

In IDiandesh from 1826 36 Ontram of 
Hntinj fame showed how a whole time mllitar} 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent poUce , and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full time Eur^ean Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 wlilch 
showed that 3 Cohectora liad no time for real 
police superintendence , In 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was Intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that vear and the control 
of the Collector was removed 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1601, “ An 
Act for the Eegulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act av of 1890) 

Working — Strlctlj speaking there Is no 
Indian Police With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Dellil Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not n single police officer directly under 
its control The police provided for by the 1801 
Act Is a provincialised police, administered b} 
the Local Government concerned, subject onlv 
•* to the general control” of the Governor 
General 

■VTltlun the Local Government area tiic 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Police 
Station Officers maj also be dismissed bv the 
DSP 

The D S P is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is placed at tlie disposal 
of the District Jlagistrato for the enforcement 
of law and the nialntcunncc of orderin the District 
But the departmental working and effidenev 
of the force is governed bv a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputv Inspector General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment Generalh speaking the DSP has to 
correspond with hH District lifncistrate on 
ludicial and magisterial topics, and with hi- 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
vorce 


The C I D — Tile Curzon Pohcc Com- 
mission of 1902 3 modernised police working 
bv providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and bv creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
Investigation or specialist and professional 
crime These agencies are known as Criminn) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputv Inspector General Thev collate 
information about crime, edit tlie Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions 
and thev control the working of such Eclentlfic 
pohee developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux 

Headqnarters and Armed Police — 
4t the thief town of each District the DSP 
lias his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground This is the main 
centre for nccnmulatlon and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armour} Hen 
also constabulary recruits enlisted bv tlie D S 1’ 
are taught dnli, deportment, and duties ami 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and nl'o provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actmlh thev 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
wltli muskets (single loading) and bavonef- 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles At most head quarter* 
but by no means all, there is aI*o a reserve 
of mounted and armed police 

Tlianos and Tbanadars — 4101051 througli- 
out India the popular tenns for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are * Tliana and 
‘‘Thnnndar It is at the Police Station tint 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police witli the pubhc W lictber it be in a 
large citv orhi a nioliissll hamlet the Tlnna i- 
the place where people come with their troubli - 
and their grievances against tliclr nrighboiir- 
or against a person or persons unimown In 
dealing wifii such caUer-, the Tlnmdar who 
like police of all ranks, is snpjxi-cd to be alwav - 
on dutv, is chiefly guided bv the Fourteintl 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Proci duo 
and tlie Secand Schedule at tlie rnd of thd 
Code Tills schedule shows ncarh all pi ml 
offences and states whether or not thev nr 
• cogni-ablc bv the police Tlie fourterntb 
Chapter lavs down that a cognlsabk compl-'iat 
must then and then. rceonled, vl i d 
and investigated \ noncoguLatiK co if'iltt 
is nicreh noted in a separate Ixwk ai d tli- 
complainant U told to go to murt 

Police Prosecutors — Th'' comr’al'’an* i- a 
cogni-abK ca-e not onlv In- In- co npu nr 
recorded I'Ut inV'-tlgat d wltlmut pvvm a* i 
fee If tin thanadar snocced- In <- a! ’i 1 i-^ i 
{trimaftir,, ca'i. aealn t tin 'c. ’ ' t!' (-i-. 

sccutlon in court la coadurte-d fr • c' I'ev'- 
bv 1 police pro-cnitor, who h c' o-vih a jnnkar 
pl-adir, engag'd bv Govcraiaco'- to r- c 
police ease- in till' lov^e-oourti 
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TUTANAGA 


Mundy, Tiavels, Hak Soc , 
Vol ni, pt I, p 164, 

The 0 E D distmgtiishes be- 
tween two different Onental 
words (1) thea foims,hkePort 
tiifao, are referred to Ar tdfa 
which itself IS probably an adap- 
tation of Gk Typhon,{2)tiiffoon, 
tyfoon represent the Chinese tai- 
f^mg The spelhng of the second 
has apparently been influenced 
by that of the earher known 
Indian n^ord, while that now 
current is due to association 
with Typhon 

Below IS a description of a 
stoim given by Pyrard which 
IS clearly influenced b}'’ the 
Greek conception of Typhon 

1 [“ Their houses (of the people of 
Macao) double tj led, and thatt plais- 
tred over agame, for prevention of 
Hurracanes or \nolentt wyndes thatt 
happen some Yeares, called by the 
Chmois Tuffaones ” 

* [“ On tho 24th August ire passed 
the equinoctial line . Xothmg is 
so inconstant as tho weather, but there 
it IS inconstancy itself, m a moment 
it becomes calm ns by a miracle, in 
half an hour there is on all sides thun 
der and lightning, the most terrible 
that can be imagined this is chiefly 
when the sun is near tho equinox 
Siiddonh tho calm return's, then the 
storm begins again, and so on \11 at 
once the wind rises with such impetu- 
ositj that It IS all you can do to lower 


Tumba (a bier for the poor) 
Konk tumb — Beng tiimhd — 
Tet , Gal tumba — Jap 
fumbo, a giave , vern term 
lialca 

The change of t mto / in the 
Japanese word cannot be ex- 
plamed Cf tinta, mdHii 
Tumor (bump, sweUuig). 
Konk , Mar tumbaj 

Tutanaga (a Chmese aUoy 
of copper, zmc and mckel , also 
zmc) Anglo-Ind tootnague. 
— -[Indo-Pi tontenague] 

It appeal’s that the imme- 
diate source of the Portuguese 
word IS the Tam tutianagavi, 

‘ zmc ’, from the Peisian iiifid- 
ndl, ‘ oxide of zmc ’ ^ 

all sail m time, and you would suppose 
that the masts and yards would give 
way and the ship be lost Often you 
see commg from afar great wlurlwmds, 
which the sailors call dragons , if they 
pass over ships they break them up 
and send them to the bottom Wlien 
they are seen commg the sailors take 
naked swords and strike them one 
agamst the other, m the form of a 
cross, on the bows of the ship, or m 
the direction where they see the storm 
coming, and they consider that that 
pre\ ents it commg upon the ship and 
turns it aside” Voyage, Hak Soc, 
Vol I, p 11] 

1 [” Here cometh to an end tho 
great and wealthy Kingdom of Guzo 
rate and Cambaj a, m which are many 
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VALADO 


VARAKDA 


Valado (a mound or embank- 
ment) Anglo-Ind iialade (1 
us ), vellaid (used m Bombay) ^ 
[Not m 0 E D The term is 
appbed to the causeways built 
between Bombay and the neigb- 
bourmg islands, intended to 
exclude water and to serve as 
dry passages over the marshy 
land 

Wliitworth’s suggestion that 
the Marathi icalhdd, to cross 
over, would supply a derivation 
for ‘vellard or walade’ would 
be an instance of striving after 
meaning, if there were such a 
word m ^Marathi Molesworth 
does not mention it Oldndane 
in I\Iai IS ‘ to cross over ’ ] 
Valer (to be worth) Mai 
taJei (Haex) 

Vapor (‘ a steamship ’) 
Konlv va2yo7 , vern term dg-b6{, 
lit ‘ fire boat ’, {bdt is from the 
English ‘boat’) — Tet wpo? 


1 “ Tlie Moors were also busy mak- 
ing a \allado in the n\ er ” Ant6nio 
Bocarro, Dec XIII, p SI 
[“ The bridge over the “ wide breach 
of land ” IS now called Breach Cnnd\ 
It IS nl=o called “Vellard,” a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese Vallaclo which 
means a fence or liedgc, properly a 
nind all n ith n fence of wood upon 
it ’ Da Ciinha, Th/' Onrjitt of Bombmi, 
P ’■“1 


— * Pers vdpui — ^ Ar 
vdbui — I Turk vdpoi | 

Belot derives vabih from 
Itahan 

Vara (a hnear measure, a 
yard) Konk , Guj- vdi Adha- 
vdi (Guj ), half a yard — Mala- 
yal ltd? a — Kan vdi u — Tul 
vdni, vaiii — Mai vaia, a stick 
(Haex) ^ 

The word is used m Konkam 
and in Tamil also m the sense 
of ‘ the pole of a canopy, and 
of the staff earned by the chief 
member of a rehgious sodahty ’ 

Varanda (verandah) Konk 
vaidnd, the principal part of 
the house which one first 
enters — Mar vaiand, vai- 
add, vaiandd, vaiandi, parapet, 
a wall alongside a verandah, 
or a street — Gu] vaiandd, gal- 
lery — Hmdi, baidndd, vaiandd, 
vaiandd, baiandaka, baidinada 

— * Hmdust baidinada — 
Beng baidndd — Ass baiandd, 
a species of thatched cottage 
— Sinh baidnde, baidndaya 
varandaya — Tam , Malayal 
vaianda — Kan , Tul vaianda 


1 “All these kinds of cloths are 
produced in entire pieces each of which 
measures twcnti -three or twenty four 
Portuguese \ aras ” Duarte Barbosa, 

p 162 
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Bumell observes that tbe mean- 
ing referred to above “ does not 
belong to old Sanskrit, but is 
only to be found m works rela- 
tively modem ”, but does not 
cite any text 

Moleswoitb (Mar ) distm- 
guisbes between two vaiandas, 
one of Sanskrit ongm, m the 
sense of ‘ a load of bay \ and 
the other with the various 
meamngs mentioned above, 
but does not suggest its etymo- 
logy Candy (Mar ) translates 
the Enghsh ‘ veranda ’ mto 
osri, padvi, jmdsdl, pad-osn, 
padMld, ixiddvi, o(i Almost 
all these words, and in addition 
to these osw and o(d, are current 
111 Konkam Gundert (Mal- 
ayal ) admits the Portuguese 
Source Campbell (Tel ) adopts 
the Sanskrit derivation Zieg- 
ler (Kan ) states that vaianda 
IS a foreign term but does not 
indicate its ongm Haex (Mai ) 
mentions hmanda (‘a story oi 
balcony’) as a vernacular term , 
but Favre attributes it to a 
Sanskrit and Willvmson to 
a Poitugnese origin Eigg 
(Sund ) derives it from Portu- 
guese 

Yule & Bumell were the first 
to suggest that there existed m 


Portuguese and Spanish the 
word vaianda, mdependent of 
the Indian vaianda, with the 
same or analogous meamng, 
because the author of the 
Roteiio (1498) employs it with- 
out explaming it,^ and also 


1 “ Aud he came to join us where we 
had been put m a varanda where 
there was a large candlestick made of 
brass that gave us light ” Femfio 
Pmto (1640) employs the word i/crrawio 
very often as though it was well- 
known “ We entered with her into 
another court much nobler than the 
first, surrounded on all sides with two 
lands of varandas, ns if it had been a 
cloister of monks ” [Cogan renders 
this reference to verandas thus “ all 
about invironed with Gallenes ” (in 
Hobson- J ohson) ] And Gasper Correia 
(1561) “ The King was in a varanda, 

so that he saw everything m the order 
m winch it happened ” 

[In Chronica de Bisnaga (1626), ed 
Dand Lopes, both forms varamdas 
and baramdas are met with and no- 
where is an explanation of the term 
offered “ The palaces of the Kang (of 
Vijayanagar) are of this kind they 
haie a gate leading to an open space 
and above this gate there is a 
pinnacle very high built hke such others 
with their varamijas After gomg 
through this gate you find there is a 
large open space and you soon come 
to another gate very hke the first so 
much so that when you have entered 
this y ou have a large open space before 
you, and on either side of it some low 
baramdas m which the captains and 
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vririlrr* Bnil conrlrt trittlfr? nro rtnrl'"*’*' I Inrt/m Vcir Hook, 1022 (pnec^ 070 071) A 
With tltl« 1« Iximiil Jip (Ilf' qii(<i(Ion of n pporlnl niimlifr of rcforiiiR ^vcro n(l\ocn(c(I buf, o^Inc 
dvt of \r, II tvlnvrii prl'Otif ^vhlrli (rlul <0 flmiirlTl pfrlncrcnc^, It Imi not vot bcon 
Irom Ipo' onwinK In tlio Tlnm I'll! poi'llilc to Introdiico pomo of (Iio moro Im 

Jnxcnllr Prlsonrr*; — V" ririr<)* norfont of tJirni 


fill oflrailrlT — i r, (ho lii'lo"' tli'' npo of 10 
— tlir Ht puivMi' nllonnthn (0 Imprl'onmrnt, 
itivl it rnlolnril tint l>n\i>Flnll not br 

tent to 'vtl vrhrii (li(’\ c"in tn itrilt \\lth othrr 
ilip nltirmtlsn nro ilrtmtlon In n 
ri'fonmlon fdiool for n poriml of from (hror lo 
Init not In vond tlir nco of 1*^, 
tll'clnr^t nficr mlmonlllnn , drlhon to llu 
p.imt or (nmrdlm or llio lilirr ciociillnR n 
ivinU t< In' rr^pon^lMr for tic pood l>^lm^lot^r 
of tbr (Ulprit nnd otldpplnp b\ nrny of fobool 
dl^olplbr 

Tbo pio'ilon of Ibr trontmcnt of * vnurp 
rnlujt " prl'onir* In" In rocr it ^o^^> rrcoUrd 
murb ittontlon I nd-r tl 0 I'rbons let. pri 
Fonrr' > 010 ^ tbo npo of I'' mii't bo Kopt "cpirntt 
from odor prl'onor" but ilio rocopnltlnn of flio 
princl'lo tint t»n ordlnr\ )ntl 1" not n (lltlnp 
pUoo (or ndnU^ornl" totbrr tlnn %ou(bfnl 
Inbltml") vrlio nro n\tr I'l, nnd Iboroforc In 
cllclUo for ndml""lnn lo tbo roformntorv fcbool. 
hi" Vd I/ooil ll 0 ^ommrnt‘' lo roiirldrr fcliomf" 
foi folnp boxond till" b\ fm*lnp vounp ndullF 
on tbo Ilnoi> follnrrod i.t Itondnl, nnd cnn'Idomblf 
nvro"* bnF Ivoon mnilo In tlil“ dlroctlon In 
PIS, B I'pool.il fin*" for nolrotod Jnvcr'llop nnd 
vcnnendnlt" nn" 0 Inblbbcd nt Ibo Bbarwnr 
HI In llombny , In IPOS n npcclnl Ju%tnllo 
IdJ va" openod nl Allporc In Htnpnl , In IPOO 
lie Melktih jnll In Burma and tbo Tnnjoro )nll 
tl Matin" iToro fot OFldo for ndolosoont". nnd 
» ncTT jail for jinmllo nnd "juionllc ncliilt" 
"onilct" pponod nt inrclllj in flio United 
Pfovlrcoa, nnd In IClli It nns docldod to con 
centrnto adolrfccnts In tbo Punjab nt flio 
I-aboro LiBtrlct Jnll, trnleb I" noir worked on 
Borstal ilrc" Otiicr mca'iiro" bad prciioush 
boon lakon In Fomo ca"o« , a flpccinl roformatorj 
fjTFtcm for ■ Ju'cnilc adult"" liad, (or example, 
boon In force In two central jalld In (he Punjab 
flncc (be cailv year" ot (lie decade and " Borf- 
tal oncIoBures " bad boon c'tabllaliod In Foino 
jalln In Bcnpal But the public is Flow (o 
appibebto that It bap a duty townrdp pri"oncrF, 
and but little proprcps bap been made In tbo 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Soclcllo" except 
In Bombay nnd Cnlcntti, Ihonpli oven In those 
cities mncli remains to be done 

Hcformnlory Schools — These schools have 
been administered since 18P9 bj tbo Bdu* 
cation department, and tbo authorities ore 
directed to Improao the Industrial education of 
the Inmates, to help the hoi’s to obtain employ- 
ment on Icavlnp school, nnd as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers 

TransporlnUon — Transportation Is an old 
ponlehmcnt of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a nnmbcr of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts 
The only penal settlement nt the present time 
Is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands 

Commission of Enquiry, 1913 — A com- 
mittee was appointed to Investigate the whole 
System of prison administration In India witli 
special reference to recent legislation nnd ex- 
perience in Western countries Its report 
published In 1021, was sunimarlscd In the 


Fines nnd Short Sentences — Tho'c Rcc- 
tloni of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Impri'onutent in\i"t bo awarded when a con\ic 
tion orciirF, Fhotild Iw amended so as to pivn 
dl'cretlon to (he court Sentences of Impri- 
sonment for loss tlnn twenty clgiit dajs 
should ho prohibited 

The Indctcrnilnntc Sentences — Tlio sen- 
Ifneo ot c\er\ long term prisoner should bo 
hronght under rcsBIon, a" soon ns the prisoner 
Ins Forced half the senteneo In tlio ease ot tho 
non-habltunl, nnd two thirds of tho sentence 
In the ease of the Inhltiml, remission earned 
iK-Ing cmmicd In each ease The rcWslon shoiiid 
Ito carried out by a Ilcvlslnc; Board, composed 
ot flic Inspector-General ot Prisons, tho Soa- 
slons Judge nnd a non odlclal In nil cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should bo mads 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to Iw remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence Tho dutv of 
seeing (bat a prisoner fulllls the conditions on 
which lie was released should not be imposed 
upon the jiollce or upon tho village headman, 
but special ofllcers, to lie termed parole otllcers, 
should bo appointed for tho purpose Thaso 
parole ofbeers should possess a good standard 
ot education, tlioupli not necessnrll} a unlvcr- 
sltj degree, nnd should both protect nnd ndalso 
the released prisoner nnd report broaches of 
the conditions ot release 

Trnnsporlnfion nnd the Andomnns — If 
any fresh attempt nt colonisation Is made, It 
should bo in an entirclvnow locality A fresh 
attempt nt colonisation In tho Middle Andaman 
IS not recommended Tho retention of tho set- 
tlement ot Port Blair on tho present linos Is sot 
recommended Tbo entire abandonment of 
the Andamans ns a place of doportatlon Is not 
recommended Deportation to tho Andamans 
should cense, except In regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners nnd anj others whoso removal 
from Indian Jails Is considered bv the Govern- 
ment to bo In tho public Interests The exist- 
ing restrictions as to ago nnd physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to tho Andamans should, unless special medical 

r unds exist In nnj particular case, cease 
apply The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 
sonment for transportatiou In provinces where 
tho nvalinblo prison accommodation wlU not 
permit of the Immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
siiould bo tho first, and the habitual the last, 
to bo detained In Indian Jails No female 
should In future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India nnd distributed among the ftovinces 
to which they belong In those Provinces 
where the jails are Insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible 

Criminal Tribes — ^The first essential of suc- 
cess In dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of 0 reasonable degree of eeonomlo 
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cerebral sounds, andis employed 
solely among the Christians to- 
gether with other terms {vasio, 
vasr'i) and m a meanmg which 
is pecuhar to it Sixthly, the 
Enghsh form veranda oi vei- 
andali betrays clearly its Portu- 
guese, and not mdigenous, 
origm had it been the latter, 
it would have become uaiand ^ 
The third hypothesis, httle 
probable proposed by Webster 
and C Defremery, pomts out as 
the primary source of vaianda 
the Persian hammada (mtro- 
duced into Hindustani) a com- 
pound of hai (‘from above’) 
and amada (‘commg’), and 
equivalent to ‘ cormng forward, 
projecting Yule thinks it 
possible that it may be a Per- 
sian ‘ strivmg after meaning ’ 
in explanation of the foreign 
word vliich they may have 
borrowed 


1 Dr Srhuchnrdt finds thnt in the 
Romnnic languages the actual meaning 
of taraniln is not brought out because 
the Port larnndn Sp 6arancf«, Catalan 
barann (‘balustrade’) aredernedfrom 
the lerb ‘ bnrrcir', Beitragc, etc 
[Barrar in this connection would be 
denied Irom barra bar of metal or 
Mood and barrar would mean either 
‘to support on bars’, or ‘to lai bars 
across’ ■) 


[The 0 E D says that ‘ ver- 
andah ’ was origmally mtro- 
duced mto Enghsh from India, 
where the word is found m 
several of the native languages- 
as Hin di vaiandd, Beng hdidn- 
dd, mod Sansk aiida, but it 
appears to be merely an adop- 
tion of Port and older Sp 
vaianda [haianda), railing, balu- 
strade, balcony The Fr ver- 
anda appears to it to have been 
adopted from Enghsh, but to 
Dalgado from Indo-Fr through 
Portuguese ] 

[Varela (an idol , a Buddhist 
temple and monastery m Indo- 
Chma Chma and in Japan) 
Anglo-Ind vaiella ^ 

This word which is to be 
met with in the works of old 
Portuguese writers is beheved 
to be the Malay barJiald (Jav 
hialiala) ‘idol,’ and to have 

1 [“ And they consume many canes 
hkewise in making of their Varellaes 
or idole temples, uhich are m great 
number, both great and small They 
be made round like a sugar loafe , some 
are ns high ns a church, ^ ery broad 
beneath, some a quarter of a mile in 
compasse Tliej consume in these 
Varellaes great quantity of golde, for 
thnt thci bo all gilded aloft, and many 
of them fiom the top to the bottomc.” 
Ralph Fitch, in Foster Early Travch,- 
P ■i^l 


The Laws of 1931 

BY 

RATANLAL RANCitHODDAS, Advocute, High Court, 

AND 

MANHAR R VAKIL, Barrister-at-Laxo 


1 The Punjab Cnininal Procedure 

Amendment (Supplementary) Act — The 

Crimhial Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act, 
1930, enables the Local Government to appoint 
Commissioners for the trial of certain specflled 
offences The present Act provides for an 
appeal to the Hlgli Cotirt bv anj person convicted 
on a trial held bv Commissioners under the 
tlie above Act, and for the submission to the 
High Court for conflrmation of anv sentence of 
death passed bj the Commissioners 

2 The Steel Industry (Protection) 

Act — This Act gives effect to the recommen- 
dations of the larfff Hoard regarding certain 
milvvav materials made of steel A specific 
dutv of Rs 2 4-0 per owt is imposed on fish 
bolts and nuts and dogsplkes and of Rs 2 per 
owt on rivets, gibs, cotters and Levs Crome- 
steel switches and crossings are also brought 
under the protoctiv e tariff Stretcher bars 
which form part of switches and crossings are 
liable to the same dutv as switches and 
crossings whether Imported with the latter or 
separatelv 

3 The Gold Thread Industry (Protec- 
tion) Aet — Pursuant to the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board a dutv of 50 per cent ad 
valorem is levied bj the ^)rcscnt Act for a period 
of ten jears on silver thread and wire (hicluding 
so called gold thread and wire malnlj made of 
silver), silver leaf, imitation gold and silver wire 
and thread, lametta and articles of a like nature 
The dutj on silv er plate, and sllv er manufactures, 
nU sorts not otherwise specified. Is restored to 
30 per cent ad valorem In Item Xo 131 of 
the second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, the words ‘ gold thread and wire” arc 
omitted 

4 The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 

Act — Under sub section (1) (e) of s 58 C of 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, a private 
provident fund must be v ested In two or more 
trustees The present Act enables the Ofliclal 
Trustee to bo appointed sole trustee of the fund 
should those concerned desire to appoint lilm 

5 The Indian Temtonal Force (Amend- 
ment) Act — The Indian Territorial Force Act, 
1920, does not empower the Governor-General 
in CovmcU to prescribe extra (v oluntarv ) training 
for persons enrolled imder the Act The effect 
of this is that such persons, not being officers, 
are not subject to the Indian Armj Act, 1911 
The present Act makes good this omission bv 
substituting in cl (d) of sub sec (2) of s 13 
of the original Act, the words "pixliminarj 
and periodical mllltarv training, compulsorv 
and voluntarv, for for the words ‘tlie preli- 
nilnarv and iKuioilical trainhig to lx. undirgom 
bv 


6 The Auxiliary Foree (Amendment) 

Act — Under cl (f) of sub sec (2) of s 30 of 
the AnxUlarv Force Act, 1920, the Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to make rules 
for the grant of pav and allowances to persons 
jmble to perform mllltai^ serv ice under the Act 
The present Act empowers the Governor 
funeral in Council to make rules for the grant 
of pav and allowances to persons who may be 
required to undergo military training under the 
Act but are not liable to perfonn militarj 
service The words "enrolled persons” are 
substituted for the words "persons liable to 
perform militarj service under this Act ”, in 
clause (f) of sub-sec (2) of s 30 of the orl^al 

7 The Chmtonments (Amendment) Act — 

This Act removes certain minor defects from 
the Cantonments Act, 1924 A proviso Is 
added to sub sec (1) of sec 39 of the original 
Act which allows a quorum of four to a nominated 
board (s 2) In sob sec (1) of s 52 of the 
original Act certain words are omitted vrhlch 
enable the officer commandlng-in-chlef, the 
Command, to intervene promptly when ho 
considers it necessarj to do so (s 3) Sections 
4 and 5 of the present Act remove verbal flaws 
from ss 75 and 77 A of the original Act Under 
8 99 A of the original Act the Local Government 
may onlj exempt propertj or goods or class 
or propertj or goods belonging to the Sccretarv 
of btate for India In Council from payment 
of tax Section 0 of the present Act provides 
for the exemption from taxation of propertj 
which docs not belong to the Secrctarv of State 
for India in Council Under s 23C, prosecutions 
for the offences of loitering for the purpose of 
prostitution, etc , can be Instituted on the com 
plaint of police-officers not below the rank of 
Sub-Inspector cmploved in the cantonment 
Section 7 of the present Act enables a sergeant 
of police to institute such prosecutions A 
new section is added which enables A'shtant 
Secretaries to pass routine orders on behalf 
of the Executive Officer during the latt* r s 
absence from the cantonment (s 8) 

8 Indian Naval Armament (Amendment) 
Act — The London Naval Treatv, 1930, was 
signed on behaR of His Jlajestj and o rtain 
Powers in order to prevent tlie dangers and 
reduce the burdens inherent in competltiv< 
armaments, and to earn forward the work begun 
bv the IVashlngton Naval Confon nco and to 
facilitate the progre“sivt rcailsatlon of cen»ril 
limitation and reduction of armaments Tlii- 
treatv pre-cribos farther limitations relating to 
the displacement of armament of aircraft 
carriers and submarines Tlie pnsent Act 
gives effect to the London Naval Treatv imo 
so fares British India is concerned, by scLUriim 
the obsen'imi of tlie restrictions pre^cribvl 
theixln 
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vilud — Sinli villudu — Mala- 

yal villudu, veludi — Mai velu- 
do (Haex), heludu, beludio, 
heldu, belduva — Ach beludu — 
Batt biluhi — Sund beludm, 
buludm — Jav beludi u, bludi u, 
belddw — Mad blutiu — Bal 

bludi u — Batav biludi u — Mac 
bilulu — Bug beludu, bilulu, 
valudu, biladuia — -Jap biiodo^ 
[Pyrard in liis Diet of some 
looids of the Maldive language 
mentions velouzy, whicli is ob- 
viously derived from Portu- 
guese See Hak Soc ’s ed Vol 
II, pt II, p 416 ] 

Beludiu in Javanese and 
belustixi in Malay is also the 
name of a botanical plant, 
Movioidtca chaiantia In 
Konkani, as also in the Portu- 
guese of Goa, vilud IS also the 
name of Celosia ci istata 

Vendas (‘ sale bji^ pubhc auc- 
tion’) Sinli vendesiya Ven- 
desi saldva, the place of the 
auction-sale V endesi-kara- 

uava (lit ‘to make a sale’), 
vcndesiyen viLunanava (ht ‘to 


1 “And on tlic bond on or a coif of 
gold, a cap of Noludo” Joiio de 
Barros, Dec II, x, b 

“ U ith jackets of black vOludo and 
slooNcs of pnrplo satin ” Caspar 
Correia, I, p 533 


sell in a pubhc auction’), ven- 
dest damanava (ht ‘ to place 
on sale’), to sell by auction 
Vendesi-kdiayd, vindti, the 
seller at an auction 

[ Veneziano (the name of an 
old Venetian gold coin cuirent 
m India and which in the six- 
teenth century was worth 420 
reis , afterwards the sequin) 
Anglo-Ind Venetian ^ 

There are frequent refeiences 
to this com m the early Portu- 
guese wi iters in India from as 
early a date as the middle of 
the sixteenth century ] 

[Ventosa (cupping-glass) 
Anglo-Ind ventoso (obs ) ^ 

This form is not mentioned 
in the 0 E D , nor is the word 
found in Robson- J obson ] 

Verde (green) Konk veid , 
vern term pac/ivd — Beng beidi 
(us among the Christians) — 

1 [“There is another kmde of gold 
money (m Con), which is celled Vene- 
tianders some of Venice, and some 
of Turkish come, and are commonly 
2 Pardawos Xeraphins ” Linschoten, 
Voyage, Hak Soc , Vol I, p 243 ] 

[“ The Money which passes is a 
Golden Venetian, equivalent to our 
Angel ” Fryer, Hak Soc , Vol III, p 
152 ] 

- [“To Cup they use Ventosoes, 
without Scarifications ” Fryer, East 
liidia, Hak Soc , Vol I, p 280 ] 
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veiuma, hoimina, vern teira 
Uii ppanam, tdmai — Tel buiu- 
ma, haiamd, vern term tota- 
padamu — Tul hw) ma, bui mu , 
vern terms beiiaye, heiiavii, 
beirtge — Gar , Khas boi ma, 
bolma — Tet , Gal vei 1 uma — 
Pers bai md — Ar &a? i ima 
Portuguese dictionary-wri- 
ters give as the certam or prob- 
able source of vei ? uma the 
Arabic bemma But Simonet 
says “ Berrima. Ar Afr 
and Or bai ) ima or bui ima, 
‘boiei', Sp fie? Port vo- 
itima Ital vetnna Low Lat 
venmum or perhaps better 
vonna “cum vei urns pei- 
foiavit” (‘bored boles with a 
gimlet’) Ducange, from Lat 
veiimna and tins again from 
vein, from which source we 
have also the Low Lat vei- 
ruhius {teiebius) In conse- 
quence the Spanish word bei- 
rima is neither of Germanic 
nor Arabic origm, as some 
have imagined The Arabs 
received it from the people 
of Spain as M Dozy with 
much reason eonjectured, and 
from it formed the word 
bcrren ” 

All the same, it is verj’^ prob- 
able that haimd or barmo in 


the Indian languages comes 
dnectly from the Persian 
baimd^ In Konkam lum, 
which IS evident^ from vei - 
luma (cf duljens, fiom indul- 
gencia, ‘ indulgence,’ pen from 
empena, ‘ gable end of a 
house’), IS distinguished fiom 
bound or btimd 

Verso (verse) Konk veis 
(us among the Christians) , 
vern teims jmZ, cJiaian, 6loL — - 
Tet , Gal vei su 

V6speras (vespers) Konk 
vespi — Tam vespei — Kan 
vdspei u — Mai vespoi a^s — Tet , 
Gal vespei a 

Vestido (dress) Konk ves- 
tid — Gal vestidu 

V§u (veil, cover) Konlc 
vev , vern teims 61, odlini — 
Beng , Tam vevu (of the cha- 
lice used at mass) — Tet , Gal 
veil 

Vidro (glass , also a tumb- 
ler) Konk vidi , vern teims 
kdnch or kdz , Idnso, 

pivanpati , suidbhdnd (1 us in 
this sense) — Smh viduiuva. 


1 “ Thej use (m the Moluccas) only 
an adze, a natron chisel, a wooden 
mallet, verruma, which is like a 
gouge inserted in a hollow pipe ” 
Gabnel RehClo, p 170 
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Labour 

During previous years ver\ little authentic 
Information was available regarding Labour 
in India, and the sections dealing with this 
question In The Indian Year Boo! were more or 
less confined to a description of the main Acts 
in Labour Legislation in India and to such 
information as could he gleaned from the official 
Reports of the administration of these Acts and 
from the Reports published of Enquiries con- 
ducted by the Labour Office of the Goi’emmcnt 
of Bombay With the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Ijibour in India all Provincial 
Governments and Railways, and many of the 
larger labour-emplovlng organisations and 
Associations of such organisations have made 
enquiries into labour conditions in their rcspec 
tlve territories and jurisdictions, and have com 
pUed fairly compreliensive Memoranda for 

GROWTH OF THE 

India is and lias always been a pro eminentu 
and predominantiv a^cultural country and 
72 98 per cent of her x>eople arc dependent on 
the EoU for their livelihood Eveept in a com- 
parative!} few cases there Is no settled and 
permanent labour force In most industrial 
centres in India The vast majoritv of Indus- 
tries draw the labour tliey require from the 
viUage — labour whicli seldom breaks Its contact 
with \illage life and pcriodlcalli returns to renew 
its associations with it Tills fact cannot be 
too stronglv emphasised If it Is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
larro bodies of compnrativciv Ion paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
Invohing complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of lialf a year Such strikes 
Mould lie Impossible if Indian Industrial labour 
did not lla^e agriculture to fall back upon as a 
Bubsidlan octupaflon during iieriods of pro- 
longed industrial disputes 

The emergence of Indian Industrial bbour 
ns such ma} be considered to bo assoebted 
with the vear ISSO Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date mav be dliidcd, for purpo- 
ses of broad generalisation, Into four periods 
1) from ISSO to 1915 (2) from 1910 to 1021, 
3) , from 1922 to 1927 , and (I) from 102;> to 
tlie present dav Tlio first period marks tlie 
growth of factor} development witli a 'low but 
steadv decline in cottage Indu'trlcs The total 
numlier of cotton mills in Indb ro'c from 53 
t o 204 and the number of iier-ons emploved from 
40,000 to 200,000 The total numh’r of jute 
mills ro'cfrom 22 to 65 and the numlxir of persons 
cmplovcd from 27,000 to 210,000 Tlwrc was 
a vast expansion In rallwavs and man\ n'w 
Industries M-cre cstabli'hcd Labour wa' Immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
cxtremcl} low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and Industrlall'ts were abb to pet 
all the labour tliev wanted bv tapping the 
idjacent villages at anv rates of wages the\ 
liked to offer so long a.' tlicv wv.re lilglif-r tlian 
tliose wliich could lv> earned bv work In tlic 
fields I5o*h the men and the women imploved 
Mvre con'lJcrcd to Ihi a part of th" plant of the 
facton, child labour was cxploilid, and liiU' 
thought was pivin to tii" human cl m n* b hlr 1 
the worlcr llour' of work w n cvo-'Ivl, no 
amenitlis wm jrovid d l>iJU~o tlm onlv tiling 
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in India. 

submission to the Royal Commission Manv 
of these Memoranda have been published, and 
contain a fund of the most valuable information 
1 possible Ko use could, of course, be made of 
‘ such information as the Governments and others 
' submitting these Memoranda desire to keep 
confidentbl But, where descriptions are given 
of existing conditions which must be known to 
large bodies of persons in tlic respective loca- 
lities concerned and which could casllv be ob- 
tained b} any person enquiring Into them, use 
has been made of them and every endeavour his 
been made to make this section as complete a' 
possible bv the presentation of essential facts 
Tbe Editors of The Indian I car Boo!, gratefuliv 
acknowledge tlie sources which have been made 
use of in the complbtion of this note 

LABOUR PROBLEM. 

that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep The provision of hou'ing was 
, a necessary evil wlilch had to be provided where 
factories were situated awav from towns Tlie 
Factories Act was modelled more on tlie lines 
I of providing against loss of life due to accident 
I rather thaii from tlie grinding work whlcli a 
I factorv worker was expicted to do Tin 
humanitarian emplover was con'idered to lie a 
pest who would min industry and all that indus- 
trialists thouclit of vvas the preatc-t return 
whlchconldbe'obtainedfrom the capital inve ted 
' The second period emerged soon after the 
' outbreak of war Large contingents of Indian 
' troops were sent overseas, and had tolv- supplied 
\ with adequate clothing and tlie munitions of 
, war Imports of manufactured articles into 
, India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having liei n 
commandered for transport of men and material- 
to the various seats of war Heaw d min'ls 
were made by tlie belligerent countries for rav- 
products India secured th" opportunity for 
which she had been looking for generation' ITir 
credit expanded, her industries tlirivcd and 
the returns on capital invTSted In evr" braerh 
of trad; and Industrv became jhenp'n''nal 
Prices soared lilgh Owing to the Inllux of 
large bodies of fv'r.ons to the town’, 1 rr irg 
liecame hopekssl} inadequate and ren*’ ro-' to 
such an extent as to call for I'gi‘La‘i e ri rm 
tion' But nobody thought of tho-' n’lo wi r 
raainlv re-pon-ilde for tlie crea'iou o' tl ^ adi 1 
wealth of In'lla Labour was 'MU c'"'' ' rr 1 
to be that Inartlcubte part of tl e plan of t’ ' 
factorv Mhlch it Iiad alwaj'S 1- 'n TI eg 1 o' 
th" War brought vi ions of an f *e, i I g 
comra'rdal an 1 inligrrlal tn‘ — -i< * a • 
floated .Agrlcul uri s wi r « cg''gg ’ 
prices for tirlr prc'l-e, Lal^.* wa' n c" ’• 
demand no onlv la agM-uI I a'< < in 
co'nm''ree an 1 Inlu ‘rv Tl s 'ei-' * —’2 h 

lal«anr m t with darlrg t’ ' w^- la d rra "i ' - 

Inin-a'- j in ra*'- of vac ' I"! - ' i ~ 
d manl fur'h'r In-wa' v v h 'a-’ 

In th ro' of living ' r 

cran’ed ' ’■it ’ v ” t' 'C i Ti In - ' -a 

op'd rail of 191C -5* ;• iwi- 1 — _ ' 

of tl p'r-i^ 1 3 p. v.„ j,, , . . 1 

capla' ' _va'’a' '"p' r'’ite 

all I ” I ' e' •' p f -1- - < 1 :, ^ , 
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VISO-REI 


XERAFni 


tery) Anglo-Ind visitadoi 
(obs ) ^ 

Tbe Dutch adopted the name 
for one of there officials, the 
Visitadoi General (Foster, Let- 
ters, II, 165) ] 

Viso-rei (viceroy) Mala- 
yal visaieyi — Mai btsuiey 
Viva ’ (long hve ' hunah ') 
Konk viva , vein terms Sabas 
or Sebds — Tet viva, biba 
Volta (turn, bend) Konk 
volt, a band such as is -worn by 
cleigymen — L -Hindust bolta, 
boltd, the tvast or mnding of 
a rope 

Voltar (to turn, in a game 
ofcaids) Konk voltdi -laiunL , 
vern term paitimk — Mai 
boifd 

Voto (vow) Konk vot, 
vein term dngvan, viat, van- 
gad, sammah — Tet votu , vern 
term ha 16s 

X 

[Xerafim (a com formerly 
current in Goa and othei east- 
ern ports) Anglo-Ind ae;a- 
fine, slieiaplieen, xeieplmi " 

1 [“ Tlio Father Vi*»itador of the 
Carmclac<< per<!undcd the Agent 

to lca\ e me nt Sira‘t” Frjer, East 
Jiidin and Pcr-<ta, Hak. Soc , Vol II, 

r Ti-i ] 

- [“Tlie print ipall and commonest 


The original of the Portu- 
guese word IS the Ar ashafl 
{oi shall fi), ‘noble’, which 
name was origmally used of 
the gold dlnai worth about 
3000 leis The Portuguese 
xeiafiin was origmaUy a gold, 
but afterwards a silver coin , 
the latter was worth 5 tangos 
oi 300 leis The Konkanf 
asm pi 01 usmpt is derived 
diiectly from ashiafl and not 
from xeiafim ] 

money (at Goa) is called Pardons 
Xeraphims Lmschoten, Voyage, Vol 
I, P 241 ] 

[“ Our rents were not much increased 
last year, though something they wore 
our chiefe rent The Custome is farmed 
for 27000 Xs ” Forrest, Selections 
(Home Senes), Vol I, p 120 ] 

[•• The Vicar of Parela, Padre Anto- 
mo Barboza (a Jesuit) presented mee 
with the paper which is herewith 
sent for your perusall, by which hee 
endeavours to make appeare that 
2000 Sherapheens out of the Kings 
rents nt Maim, which comes but to 26 
Sherapheens more per annum, were 
gi\eu to their Company by the King 
of Spame and confirmed unto 

them by the Vice Roys of India ” 
Letter from Humfrey Cooke, in Klian, 
Anglo Porlngiiesc Negotiations, p 472 ] 

[“Their (Goa) Coin 1 Vintin 15 
Biidgeroocks, 1 Tango 5 Vintins, 1 
Xerephln or Pardoa, 5 Tangos, 1 
Gold St Tliomae, 5 Xercphlns ” A 
Hamilton, Vol H, Table of ’tVeights, 
p C ] 
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otion of fhoir paper flic “ Kranti ” and thea ( 
MTro successful, b\ holding almost dall\ meet- ! 
Inps at which revolutionarv speeches were 
delivered and bv the publication of hand-bills, I 
In capturing the Imagination of the uorhers ] 
and keeping the strike goinsi for a period of 
nearlv sis months Thev also took an acthe 1 
part m the prolonged strikes of the same a ear , 
in the Tata Iron and Steei 'Works at Jamshed- ' 
pur and In the avortehops of the Bencal-Xagpur 
hailwar at Kharagpur Thea actlvelv asso- 
ciated themselaes riith the strike on the Sonth 
Indian Kallwai and thev secured an enfrj 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utihta 
Services After the calling off of the General 
Strike In the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, 
1928, thej endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mil] Industry In Bombav bv calling seyeral 
lightning strikes In indlvadnal mlUs on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, eyen though the terms of 
the settlement of that "Strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombav Strike Enqulrv 
Gommittce which had been appointed bv the 
Government of Bombav to express opmions 
on the matters In contention 
Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the Citv on the 
3rd Februan 1929 and which resulted in the 
■death of 149 persons and the destmctlon of 
property The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches deliyered bv certain 
leaders of the Glmi Eamgvr Umon durmg the 
General MlUStrike of 1928 and again durmg the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7tli 
December 1928 til] after the date of the riots 
In 1929 the Gimi Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
m the Bombay Mill s on questions connected 
with dismissals which thev interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Miliowners to under- 
mine the Union The strike, aithongli not so 
complete in character as the strike of l^AS, 
nevertheless lasted from 20th April to ISth 
September, 1929, and was called off onlv when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed bj the Govern- 
ment of Bombav under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Glml Kamgar Union But' the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congress at the 11th Session held 
in Kagpnr and to force the moderate 
elements, consisting of 310=515 Dlwan 
Chaman Ball, X M Joshi, D Shiya Kao, 
'' V GW, It K Bakhale, etc , to secede from 
the Congress on that bodv passing resolutions 
boycotting the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India and the 'international Labour Con- 
ference, by appointmg the Workmen’s Welfare 
Teague, a Communist organisation in England, 
IS their Agents for Great Britain, and the 
declaration of Independence and the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Republican Government of 
the Working Classes in India 
It is of Importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Commnmtt menace in 
India The object of the Communists is not 
fo much the welfare of lalxinr as the spread of 
revolution Their ultimate aim is the destruc- 


tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Goyemment by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat The manner in which they 
can achieve this is bv penetratmg trade unions, 
by calling strikes m industries, by unduly 
prolonging them by putting np strings of pre- 
posterous and absurd demands by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration , and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the distracts to preach their gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the Ignorant masses 
in the yillages of India Fortunately for the 
Indnstrv raanj of the ayowed Communists are 
awaiting their trial at Meerut or are in jail 
Some of them haye now been released from Jail 
and are making frantic efforts to regain their 
hold on labour unions But luckily the good 
sense of the workers has now begun to prevail 
and they are allowing little or one quarter to 
them 

Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The British Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appomted on 24th 
May, 1929, a Eoval Commission ' to enquire 
mto and report on existing conditions of labour 
in Industrial undertakings and plantations m 
British India, on health, efflclencv and standard 
of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed , and to make recom- 
mendations ” The Roval, Commission consisted 
of the Bight Honourable 3Ir J H 'Whitley 
as Chairman with the Et Hon 31r Snnivasa 
Sastn, P C , Sir Alexander Murrav , Kt , C B E , 
Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoolah, Kt, KCSI, CIE, 
Sir ITictor Sassoon, Bart , Dewan Chaman Lai, 
VI L A ,Miss Bervl M Lc Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs K 31 Joshi, 3I L i , A G Clow, c i E., 
I C s , G D BWa, M L A , Kabcer-ud-din Ahmed, 
'IJ, A , and John Ckff, Assistant General Secre- 
tary. Transport and Bailwav Workers Umon, 
England, as members, and with Messrs S Lall, 
ICS, and A Dlbdin from the India Office, 
London, as Jomt Sccr’tarles 3Ir J H Green, 
'I B E , as Assistant Secretary Lt -Col A T 
H KusscU, C B E , IMS, vvas subsequently 
appointed as a Jledical Assessor and 3Ir S B 
Deshpande, B Utt (Oxon), Semor Investigator 
of the Labour Office, Government of Bombav, 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com- 
mission The Commission amved in India 
on the nth October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Bailwavs and Associations 
of Emplovers and Employed left for England 
on the 22nd 3Iarch 1930 The Comml-=Ion 
returned on the 11th of October lojO and aft^r 
touring Cevlon and Burma went to Delhi in 
Xovember 

The Eeport of the Commi^iion was pubil-hnl 
in June 1931 and is a document of first rate im 
tnnee wluch will be the text book of social 
legislat ion and labour welfare for many v ears to 
come Moreover, the value of its recommenda 
portions is enhanced bv the fact that thev arr 
practlcallv unanimous and represent the con=l- 
dcred opinion of cmplovaus workers, legislators 
and officials, all of whom were represented on 
the Commission Lverv aspect of the labour 
problem in India has been considered and dl^ 
cussed and the recommendations number manv 
hundreds and cover a v erv wide field 
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The provision of shelter for rest and refresh- 
ment is in many cases necessarv, and the possi- 
bilities of vorhers’ canteens should be examined 
Tdth a view to their wider adoption 
Greater rigour should be shown in the enforce- 
ment of the Factoncs Act In Bihar and -Orissa 
An officer with medical quahfleations should 
be appointed as an Inspector of Factones in 
every province, part or full time according to 
the requirements of the province ^rtlfyung 
Surgeons should be empowered as Insjiectors 
Women Factorv Inspectors are desirable 
in every province 

Seasonal Factories 

The law should establish standards for seasonal 
factories not necessariiy Identical with those 
for perennial factories, but enforced with equal 
vigour 

The present limits of maximum hours, 11 per 
dav and 60 per week, may remain for seasonal 
factories but the exigencies of seasonal IndustrleB 
do not justlfv any extension of those hours 
for the Indivlduar 

The ' seasonal ’ list should Include in all 
provinces cotton-ghming factories, lac factories, 
indigo factories, coffee factories, rubber factories. 
Jute presses and, in North India, tea factories 
Other groups may be included with reference 
to particular provmces 

AVhere overworking of women is prevalent, 
local Governments should have power to prohibit 
In anv iiartlcular group or class of factory the 
employment of women outside such hours, 
not less than 11 In the aggregate, as they may 
specify 

Before plans submitted under Sec 9 (1) of 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
are approved, the prescribed authority should 
be satisfied that adequate ventilation wHl be 
secured 

Owners of existing tea factories should be re- 
quired to install efficient dust-extracUng machi- 
nery within a specified period and new factories 
should not be allowed to be bnUt without It 
In new rice mills steps should be taken to 
compel the Installation of necessary protective 
machinery against the dissemination of dust, 
and freer use should be made of the power of 
inspectors to demand its Installation In existing 
mlUs 

Where women are emploved In anv process 
creating an impure atmosphere, the owner should 
be required to set up some temporary shelter In 
the componnd for their Infants 

Local Governments should have power 
for any or all classes of factories, tu prescribe 
standiuds of height for children, employment 
of those under standard being made Illegal 
The inspection of cotton-ginnmg factories 
and other seasonal factories should be largely 
carried out by part-time inspectors Officers 
of the grade of Industrial Survevors should not 
be employed for this purpose Selected revenue 
officers of suitable grade should bo given a short 
course of Instruction under the Chief Inspector 
with a vlow to their employment in districts 
where such factories are found This system 
should not apply to tea factories in Bengal and 
Assam Kegular forms should be prepared 
by the Factory Inspection Department for 
issue to part-time inspectors and a copv of the 
report of each Inspection should be submitted 
to the Chief Inspectors of Factories 


Unregulated Factories 

A — Small Factories using power — In the 
case of factories using power and employing 
less than 20 but not less than 10 persons, 
only the following sections of the Factories 
Act should apply automatically — 

Section 6, Chapter in (excluding sections 
12 and IS), sec 87 and the appropriate parts 
of Chapter VIH wrlth sec 60 Ikical Govern- 
ments should retain the power of applymg the 
whole Act by notification, and should be given 
power to apply selected sections to any such 
factory 

Local Governments should be given power to 
apply the sections specified above to similar 
places employing less than 10 persons where 
conditions are dangerous 

The “number employed” for this purpose 
should be the aggregate number employed for 
any part of the 24 hours 

B — ^Factories not using power — A separate 
Act, brief and simple, should be passed to 
apply to factories, wdthont power machinery, 
employing 50 or more persons during any part 
of the year 

The startmg age for children under this Act 
should be 10 years In the first instance, and 
protection In the matter of hours should he 
confined to children between 10 and 14 years 
Hours of children should fall within limits 
to be specified by local Governments, but In no 
case should the working hours exceed seven 
nor should they faU outside a period of nine 
hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour 
The overriding maxima should be embodied 
in the Act 

Ko child who has been employed full time in a 
factory should be allowed to work overtime 
or to teke work home after factory hours 
The expedlencv of penalising the giving 
of advances to secure the labour of children 
and the execution of bonds pledging such labour 
should be examined bv Government In anv 
case a bond pledging the labour of a person 
under 15 years executed for or on account 
of any consideration should be void 

Every factorv of this class should be entireh 
closed on one day of the week to be specified 
beforehand bv the local Government bubject 
to particular exemptions the closing dav should 
be the same for all factories in the same district 
Xocal Government should have power to 
extend any of the provisions of this Act to 
factories employing less than 60 persons this 
should be done forthwith In the case of offensive 
trades, the power should also be exercised in 
the case of Industries, classes of establishments 
and individual cstaDlishmcnts cmploiing an 
appreciable number of voung children or where 
larger places have been broken up to escape 
repilation 

The policy of gradualne=s which underlies 
the proposals made for legislation should aI«o 
influence its enforcement 

Mint! 

In the Jfanpanese Hines In the O ntral Pro- 
vinces, steps should be taken to appn-c tto 
workers of the repeal of the \V orkantn s Ereacli 
of Contract Act 
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ABAFADO 


ALCATRAZ 


1628-37 — “ On the tops of these 
interlaced trees we saw large numbers 
of monkeys and below some abadas 
or rhinoceroses, which frequent those 
wilda ” Mannque, Travels, Hak Soo , 
Vol I, p 124 

Abafado (a dish of stew, 
see p 2) Anglo-Ind huffaih 
For recipes for preparing 
“Madras Buflfath, Buffath of 
Fresh Meat, Mutton Buffath ”, 
see Indian Cookeiy by Anglo- 
Indian, pp 75 and 76 

Achar (pickles, see p 6) 
The citation below from 
Fryer helps to explain why Goa 
was noted for mango piokles 
1672-1681 — “ They [the Qoa women] 
sing, and play on the Lute, make C!on- 
feotions, pickle Achars, (the best 
Mongo Achars coming from them) 
Fryer, East India, Hak Soo , Vol H, 

p 28 

1640-41 — “ After numerous dishes 
of various kinds of flesh, both of 
domesticated and wild animals and 
birds, with stimulants of sundry 
achares, made of cucumber, radish, 
limes, and green chillies, soaked m 
strong fragrant vinegars, that served 
to spur the appetite ” Mannque, 
Travels, Hak Soo , Vol H, p 127 
Adarga (a buckler made of 
buffalo hide) Anglo-Ind 
adarga (obs ) Neither in Hdb- 
son-Johson nor in the 0 E D 

103S — “Every Cavnllerowas bravely 
apparelled with an adarga, which is 
a great pastboard or leather buckler on 
his armo ” Mundy, Travels, Vol III, 
pt I, p 206 


Aduana (oustoms-house) 
Anglo-Ind aduano (obs ) Nei- 
ther in Hobson-Jobson nor in 
the 0 E D 

1610 — “To-morrow we purpose to 
send you the copy hereof by the old 
scrivano [? v p 149] of the Aduano 
of ” Danvers, Letters, Vol I (1602- 
1613), p 61 

Afogado (a kind of stew) 
Konk fugad , an os fugdd, rice 
boiled m broth — Anglo-Ind 
foogath 

“ Foogaths are vegetables fried 
with onions and the usual mussala ” 
(condiments) Indian Cookery, p 94 
There are recipes for various kinds of 
‘ foogaths ’ in the book 

Aguila, Aquila (aromatic 
wood, see p 8) 

Below IS a very early Anglo- 
Indian form of this word which 
clearly discloses its connexion 
with the Portuguese vocable 

1619 — “As to the sale of the prize 
goods left at Jask, ‘ especially of that 
called by the name of Aglla, which we 
understand to bee lignum aloes, and 
was a fitt oommodity for England ” 
Foster, Eng Fact (1618-1621), p 141 

Alcatraz {Diomedia exuhtns, 
L , see p 11) 

The following two quotations 
are not in Hobson-Jobson The 
second is interesting because it 
introduces us to a new form 
of ‘ albatross ’ not in the 
O E D 
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I’ > I ) I '111 I 1 r ifn'illi'il !>'> I I 
■ I 111 >11 i' I'JUtruHUi 1 it 111" 

1 'irK'M Kill III" I tilril 1 I iiil 
’m 

I I It 'I r 111 »Ii ml I rim<li|i r lli" 
•' ■> 1 (ii If n If 111 III" \ari m» 


I ''f l’"CI ill . l| I 1- |ir|) nl tritlllt 

■ 11 1 1 i-!,f 1 ' 'III 11111" lilllll' 

' \ '' I r , 1<1|. 

! ‘I 1 I r. It 1 I il M ill ti nf \i rlnlliii 
I t t rr*ftil«*1_'|tlt*fll\ltfl 

*' J li I **1* filil 111 iir ill 111 I N ml •liliilcil 
,1* ' ' " 111 I t>Ir(,Vrt Itlill iM" 


i' Tr»n*rr»l S"rrlr» und TuMic WorVi 

' ' Jxunirn 

J 

1 1 I'-ti !i.'l"ri itli' tin <t"i|i runtlnll'iin 

, 'I ‘ I’l > 'I i' > il.mill !■" |iii|r,l iinl ji 
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. I' •’* ‘ ' 
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1 •' I ) rll < mltil' 11 viiili II j ti iiIiUmi Ilf ililjiiiVMn r*- 
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1,1 1 ' 1 r 1 t oil nut mnil '<"1 IlH It 111" I lo I' inonllii 'llil< Ifttti'r 
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I " I 'll I 1 nSitt Aj I III II* j 
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It " ‘i J I 1 I'," U nil' 1 I tiiiiirll II tlniiil I 1>" ] , , I, mIkuiIiI |m ri i|iilri (I to Iftki im ii sili c tul 

'"Irjjtl n lit ai' i!U, it l■'ll^l- ntr""l Uml ftmu llu u ul !< r In tliu fahliipInK OIIU i 

Jl > 1 1 J ; 1 1 ill l it I 1 1 "" lor HIM llll" ’ 

It.) ) 1 111 , r t 111 ' fit • Il 111' Jiilnt ntiiuiiiu ^ Docki 

I it il It, 1 1 11 tlili'J I 'III ■!' lif, III' ill- I 

I ii' til 'i' 1 !► I'l'if' 1 to ft lilliiiiinl o( il\i I Jill iiriitlu’ of nomlimllnii n n pri t*! ntnllvr 
I", ■ tiiitl" Ii iiiiUlirr flip III III' I'oftiillof liilMiiir on I’ort 'IriiMl" mIioiiIiI Imi iiUmlid 
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1616 — “ Also a present determined 
to be given the Judge of the Alfan- 
dlca, the particulars, viz 

2 vests cloth , 1 damask piece , 2 
sword blades , 6 knives , 1 bottle strong 
water, 1 perspective glass, 1 dozen 
spectacles, 6 gorgoletts [see p 170], 
6 wme glasses, 12 plates, 6 gilded 
dishes , 1 looking glass gilded ” Ibt 
dem, p 198 

The last citation is instruc- 
tive inasmuch as it throws 
very interesting hght on the 
customs-officials m India m 
the 17th century 

Almadia (a small boat or 
canoe, see p 13) Anglo-Ind 
ahnadee The earliest mstance 
of this word — not this form — m 
the 0 E D , from Enghsh 
sources, is of 1681 

1630 — “ Han Vaisya also told them 
that among the Portuguese prisoners 
in the hands of the English is one ‘ of 
ospeciall noate and qualhty ’, for whose 
escape a plan has been arranged with 
‘ some Parseis or ^luccadams there 
about Swally ’, the idea being to get 
him awa} (with the connivance of 
certain Englishmen) in one of the boats 
of the fleet or ‘ a small almadee of the 
Portingalls ’ ” Foster, Eng Fact 
(1G30-1G33), p 101 

Almude (a Portuguese mea- 
sure for vine or oil , “ twenty- 
six almudes make a pipe ” 
Vie 3 'ra) Anglo-Ind ahnode, 
almoodae (obs ) Neither in 
Hobson- Johsoti nor in the 
n E D 


1644 — “22 almodes of oil” 
Foster, Eng Fact (1642— 1G45), p 217 

1673 — “1 Barrel is six Almoodaes ” 
Fryer, East India, Hak Soc , Vol II, 
p 130 

Alvigaras (a reward given 
for good news) Konk alvis — 
Anglo-Ind albucms (obs) 

The word in the citation 
below may also be the Spamsh 
albuGias 

1638 — “In this 20 Dales space wee 
had variable News of our Merchantts 
att Cantan, sometymes thatt they 
would bee here withui a Day or two, 
other tjTnes thatt itt would bee long 
ere they could come Once [at Macao] 
the JesuittsMan came runnmg, calhng 
for Albrlcias (which js a terme thatt 
sigmffies a gratification for good 
newes), which was given hun ” Mundv, 
Travels, Vol III, pt I, p 270 

Ananhs (pme-apple, see 

p 16) 

The following quotations are 
of interest inasmuch as they 
show what value was -set on 
this fruit in the early seven- 
teenth century 

1615 — “ Soe [the Governor of Surat] 
giumg me two Pines, with a long 
speech of the dayntenes, which I bade 
a seniante take telling him I knew 
the fruict v eary well, I took my leave ” 
SirT 'Roe, Embassy, 'Hak Soc , Vol I 

p 60 

1 16-19 — “Their fruits are verj' an- 
swerable to the rest , the countrey [of 
the ‘ Great IMogol ’] full of musk- 
melons, water melons, pomegranats, 
pomecitrons, limons, oranges, dates. 
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Sli'iiif'' for (ho rroillon l>\ rrorhor' of (liolr 
o'm lioii'-r'; fhniilil (>•' rnoouniri d hut •» cortnln 
ilreoTf' of 'np-'r\i‘'lon U c^'nithl 

foiinrll ffioiild iinilortTko rrrllml- 
mn work witlmut 'wiltlnp for KhlltloTnl Icpl" 
htlon 

(n) Qu'ilinod hoTltlioflli'or'Iinnld bo npmlnf 
otl ond inunhipil hoiKh orpinl'^otloni i-lmtild 
l >0 ImproMd ntid Ftronctlionod 
(!') B\o hw: dnilni; wlili hoMtli, hemline 
nnd fTnltntlon ‘lionld l>o n^I'cd ami 
broiipht tip tOKliito 

(f) lloiltli othci r^ should cce tlntnll litf littc 
aro Importlollt and tlcoroiislt appitod 

((/) Applloatlona for p'rinl'‘-lon lo orod 
new loinillnct or (o ni(« r cxl'tlnp onii fhonld 
1 k> clo'rit trnillid'^oil In onlrr (o cnanro (ln( 
llio (mnt of p’rmlc'-Ion nlll not rofiiU In, 
Inro'T'od rono Ftlon 

(<•) I'hnF chonlil l>o propind for (ho rt;(on- 
‘■ion and Iinproti inoni of arraa pot nparl for 
hnn>-lnc Fch' 1110 " 

Worbncn’i Compemation — TJio A\orkmrnF 
Conii>rn'allon \rt ‘-honid now l>c o\(<ndod 
lo rotor a-- rompli (oh aa piiaalUo (ho tvorkora 
In orfTinbod Iniln--(r\, ttliolhcr (hoir ooi tuiadnna 
ari. luatardona or not and (liorr '-hoiild lio a 
tradnal o\(on‘-Ion (o workora In lo-s orpanboil 
( iiiiilotanf n(, Uvlnidnp tvKIi (Iioao wlio arc 
aiihjict (o moat riak 

dho follnwinc rh«'i a of tvorknion fhoiild 
now 1)0 liulndod — 

{a) 'Worknnen rmplotol In factorlca nalnp 
power and cniplojlnc not lO'S (Itan 10 poraona.i 
and In fir(orI<a not U'lnc power einplojlnp 
not Ic=a titan CO por'on« 

(M ^\orknu^ In all mlnoa oxeept open ouar 
rlos In which leaa (Itan CO poraons are cmplojod 
and no caploaltcsaro n'od 
(f) All work-men cinplotcd In decks 
(d> All workmen cmplowd In work on 

ollllelda 

M Seamen on Indian reglatcnHl phipsof not 
leafe than GO (ons and on all Inland teapfis 
propelled b\ steam or motor cnplnes and per- 
sons cmplotcd on (ho more Important 

pnhllt ferries not so propelled 
(f) dNorknien emi)ioted on fJowernment 
plantations and on tea, colfee or riihljer planta 
tlons emplojlng not leas titan 50 persons 
(c) 'Workmen cmplojed In the operation of 
medtanhallj propelled veldelos width arc 
maintained for the transport of piascngersor 
for eoinmenlnl purposes 

(A) Workmen engaped in (lio construction, 
malntcnunco or demolition of canals, sewers, 
pnhllt roads, lunntls, aerial rope-avaas and 
pll)L lines, and of dams, cmbankmcntB or 
txcaaatlous 20 or more feet In height, and 
of all Ticrmnncnt bridges 
(t) W-orkmen engaged In building work as 
In the evlstlng clause, but the reference In this] 
clause to Industrial and commercial purposes 
should bo ondtted 

(j) Workmen omplojed In connection 
with the generation and distribution of electrical 
energy 

Tho question of the Incinalon of persons 
emploaed bj tho larger agricultural emplovers 
and of tliose employed In rcscrao forests 
descraes e'^amlnatlon 

(n) Steps should bo taken to insure tliat 
(he agreement to pa> compensatlop in 


nceoniance with the Indian Act Is ohllgatorv 
on nil shipowners engaging Indian seamen and 
that dependents arc rapablo of enforcing this 
agrt ement 

(f)) The possibilities of glaing Indian seamen 
the right to compensation whilst scralng 
on ships registered outside India sliould l»o 
further cvplnrul hj (ho Government of India 
and the IforneOmro Special attention should 
I)C glaen (o (he possiblllta of extending the 
Art to Indian seamen wlillst serving on 
all siilns witidn India’s territorial waters 
and on lirlllsh ships engaged In the coastal trade 
of India 

Tlio llmitallon of the benefits of the Act 
lo workmen In receipt of not more tlinn Bs 300 
[a month shnniil Iw gcnorallj applied and (ho 
evecpllon relating to the armed forces of the 
Crown should 1)0 mwlKled, If (his Is ncccsgara, 
In onler to Inelnde persons who are gcnninclj 
Industrial workers 

W Mowed sisters and widowed daugliters 
sliould l)c added to the list of dependents 

1 or adults In receipt of not more than Bs 30 
a month, paaTiients for tcmiiorarj' disablement 
slioiilil bo liaseil on two tlilniB of wages and for 
minors on the full wage rate The scale should 
l)C subject to a minimum of Bs 5 for each half 
iiiontliI\ pajTuent. but the rate of rompensatlon 
sliould notcvceed the rate of wages No pemon, 
refilling more than Bs 30 a month should 
rtrolio less rompensatlon than ho would haio ' 
got U Ills wages had liccn Bs 80 
1 ho tninimnm rompensatlon for death Jn tho 
case of adults should be Bs COO and for complete 
permanent disablement Bs 8-10 Tho minimum 
for partial dlsablementsliould be correspondlnglj 
ral'cil 

The mavlmum lgilf-montIil> payment should 
be raised from Bs 15 to Bs 80 and the present 
maxima for death and permanent disablement 
should bo abolished 

Tlio waiting period should bo reduced from 
ten dai-s to scien 

Tho cvccpflons In tho second proilso to 
section 3 (1) should not apply whore deatli or a 
(lerinancnt loss of 50 percent or more of earning 
capneltj result from the accident 

The following additions should be made to 
Schedule III (1,1st of occupational diseases) — 
( 1 ) Poisoning bj benzene and Its homolognes 

orsoqneltr, and 

(*») Cliromo ulceration or Its seqnclcc 
The administration of tlic Act sliould be 
entrusted , ns far as possible, to speclallj qualified 
commissioners (not neccssarllj a wliole-tlnie 
officer), and there should bo at least one such 
officer in eicrj major province The appoint- 
ment sliould not be linked with one In wliloh 
transfers are frequent and It should be possible 
to appoint more than one corkmlssloner for 
the same area 

Pampiilets summarising the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act should be made 
available to worlmen and. If tbe Act Is substan- 
tial!} amended, steps should be taken to diffuse 
Information oftlie amended law 
(a) Notice to the Commissioner should be 
compidsorv In the case of all fatal accidents 
occurring to employees while they are on the 
employers’premiscs pr while they are on duty 
elsewliprg 
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ARRASADOR 


BACAMARTE 


1673 — “ The Portugals stnving to 
possess themseUes of Musohat, were 
put to such stress that had not their 
Axmado come to their rehef, they 
must ha\ e desisted their Enterpnze ” 
Fryer East India, Vol I, p 1^3 

Arrasador (one who ruins 
or destroys) Anglo-Ind 

lansadoes (obs ) 

“ The second eveninge came before 
our hellhound Go^ emour, who otope 
mge against all oui and our frmds 
reasons saj d wee were ransadoes and 
one with the [Dutch’] and comanded 
the Cottwall to keepe us saufetiU mxt, 
mormnge ” Foster, Eng Fact {1622- 
1623), -p IS 

Arrendador (revenue- 
farmer see also Rendeno 
p 310) ? Anglo-Ind lendedate 
(obs ) 

1632 — “ Our suite to this King 
(adi ised ^ ou in our last) raett with 
opposition b\ Mirza Ros\ an rende- 
dare oi this place, and chancellour 
of this kingdome ’ Foster, Eng 
Fact (11:30-1633), p 22' 

Ata (custard-apple, see 

p 26) 

The quotation below is, 
according to Sii Richard 
Temple the earliest notice 
of tbi’- fruit bv European 
write 15 

I63(j — [At Goa] “ A Delicate Fruit 
nambling • pmo, butt nhen ripe it is 
oM «nd of on Admiiable test, called 

At*o-” IlHMlr. VoL III, pt I, p 5S 

Atambor (a dnun) Konk 


iamhoi — Malayal tamper e (a 
kind of drum) 

See Ittd Anhq Vol LVII, 
Nov , 1928 

Bacamarte (a blunderbuss , 
a gun with a beU mouth) 
Anglo-Ind boca-moitts, boca- 
morta^s bukmai (obs ) 

Sir Richard Temple {Ind 
Anhq , Vol L, p 227) offeis 
an ingenious derivation of the 
Portuguese word, viz Port 
boca, ‘mouth’, and moitts, 

‘ death ’ hence ‘ death-dealmg 
mouth ’ Death in Port is 
inoite and not moths Long- 
woith Dames’s conjecture is 
that the word might con- 
ceivably stand for boca-Mattis, 
and thus mean ‘ the mouth of 
Mars’, instead of ‘the mouth 
of Death ’ This word must 
not be confounded with the 
Port bracamarte which means 
a broadsword or cutlass 
The Portuguese dictionaries 
derive this latter from the 
French, through Low-Latin, 
braquematt, ‘cutlass’, but offer 
no derivation of bacamarte The 
Anglo-Indian forms are neither 
in Hobson- Jobson nor in the 
O E D 

" Tlie\ kept at a small distance finiig 
their muskets and bocamortusscs 
and flsnng granadoes ” Ind Anhq , 
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The Assam Labour Board should be abolished 
(a) The Go\cmmeut of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look 
after the interest of emigrants from other 
pro^dnees o ho hn\ e not ^ et settled In Assam 
'Ihis otBccr should also be entrusted with respon- 
sibilitj for emigrants during the Joumo\ 
ih) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants 
and his staff should be defrajed bj a cess on 
emigrants 

(c) The tea industn should ghc publicity 
to the ad^antages which the plantations 
ha\c to offer to the inhabitants of other 
prot inccs 

(d) Tlie emigrants should be encouraged to 
maintain touch with his o^vn people by means 
of correspondence 

Ilepatriation 

ery future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
ten garden, whether from an area of free or 
controlled recruiting should haae the right 
after the first tliree i ears to be repatriated at 
his emploj er s expense 

The Protector should be empowered to 
repatriate a garden worker, at the expense ofj 
his cmplo\ er, within the one j-car of his 1 
arrhal In Assam If this is neccssnn on the 
ground of health, the unsultabUitj of the work 
to his capacit\ , unjust treatment by the 
oraploier or for other sutficlcnt reason, and at 
nnj time before the cvplrj of three acars If 
he is satisfied that the immi^ut is unable with 
duo diligcnoo to secure a normal nage and 
desires to be repatriated 

A Mxirker dismissed before the cxplra of 
the tliree jears should bo entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the cmploaer dlsmi'sing 
him, unless it Is establislied that the dismissal 
was due to udlful misconduct 

Wages on Plantations, 
tinge fixing machinerj in the Assam planta 
tlons — 

(а) The cstabllshniint of statutorj 11 age- 
fixing inachiiicri in the Assam plantations, if 
pmctluible, is desirable, and, tliere arc reasons 
for belieiing that If projicr methods arc 
adopted, a practicable sehenic can be dcxlscd 

(б) Before legislation is undertaken, an 
enquiry should bo instituted as to the most 
suitable form of machinerj , tlio actual rotes paid 
and the aariatlons in tlicse rates between 
district and district and between garden and 
garden The tea Industrj should be inaited 
to CO operate in tills euquin 

Health and Welfare in Plantations 
On all plantations man igers should be required 
to mahitain birth and death registers, and bi 
inspection Goaemment should ensure that 
these arc reasonabh accurate 

■Where possible, garden managers should make 
a more generous allocation to workers of land 
for grazing and for eegctahlc culth atlon 

A more actiee police should l>c adopted In 
all plantation managements in regarel to anti- 
malarial nork carried out under skilled adalee 
and sniHni-ion 

^\lu^e\er eondition' an ‘•nitable, tul>c nell-- 
shonlil l>e ronstrmteal Mhere j>o-sibIc, pij'cd 
y ater supplies should l>c jiroi ideal 


Workers houses shoifid be suitablj' spaced 
out and not built back to back They should 
be in blocks of two rooms, and -nhoreyer possible 
on lilgh ground 

■Women doctors should be emplojxd by each 
medical group organisation for confinements in 
liospital, for the training and supenislon of 
midwives and dais, and for child welfare work 
The practice of giving free food to indoor pa- 
tients should bo adopted In aU plantation hos- 
pitals 

Slatemlty benefits should he provided for 
bj legislation 

The practice of feeding non-working children 
without charge should be generally adopted 
Plantation managers should assist in organis- 
ing suitable recreation for their workers and 
bhould provide plajdng fields for general recrea- 
tional purposes 

■When young children become orphaned and 
have no relations settled on the estate, the 
district magistrate or some suitable authorltj* 
should invariably be approached to get Into 
touch with anj existing relations and, if a desire 
is expressed for the return of the child, arrange- 
ments should bo made for repatriation 
The emploj-mcnt cither dircctlj or with 
their parents, of children before tho ago of 10 
j ears should be prohibited bv law 
Boards of Health and 'Welfare should 1)0 
established under statute for conv cnient planting 
areas 

Burma and India, 

The general recommendations in other parts 
of the Keport arc intended for Burma ns well as 
India and arc designed to meet the needs of 
Burmese labour in Burma ns of Indian labour 
in India 

The rrofoctor of Inunlgnints should work 
in co-opcration widi the Government of Burma 
but should be solclj res]) 0 nslble to the Govern- 
ment of India 

Government should approach eniplovcrs with 
a vlca to securing diirct iiajanent of wages 
without kgi^Ialiu^ if this fails, the question of 
legislation for dinct pajment in certain sections 
of iudustrv' should lie taken up 

If anv other hidustrv finds it nece-=arv to 
recruit in India, it should repatriate the rcrrulted 
worker ns soon ns it ceases to pav Ifim hl= 
nonual wages 

A jwlicv of dccvsunll-atlou for dock labour 
in Rangoon Is urgenth needed 

lor a sound immigration poliev, further 
•‘tatlstlral information regarding immigrant 
laliour is urgenth required Iceuratc figures 
should be obtained Iicaring on the extent of 
tmiilovment available at dilfennt s' a^ons 
and the movements of Immigrant lal'onr in 
-■eareh of " oik 

■Whatever steps are taken to regulate Immi 
gration, sati-factorj conditions of life a^d 
work should bo maintained for the immigmnt 
populations 

Gov eminent omplojcr= and aU roncrired 
'hould acia pt a inin li greater measure of re-|'e>a- 
slbiUtv for the immigrant 

Statiitica and Adminiitratwn 

1 StaliJlics and InteihEcace — tn txariieati a 
i should lo made ol tic cau ls of d''a\ 1 1 t’ 
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BANE AN 


BANEAN 


T^iie earliest reference for this 
TVjTjrd in the 0 E D is of 1673, 
J6ut the form banda is not men- 
tioned 

1616 — “ Besides the danger in inter- 
cepting our boats to and from the 
shore, etc , their firing from the 
Banda, would be with much difiB- 
culty ” Poster, Letters, Vol IV, p 328 
1673 — “ We fortify our Houses have 
Bunders or Docks for our vessels, to 
which belong Vards for Seamen, 
Soldiers, and Stores” Fryer, East 
India, V’-ol I, p 286 

Banean (a Gujarati trader, 
see p 38) 

To the compounds of this 
word mentioned on p 39 two 
others might be added 
Banyan-day and Banyan-fight 
They appear to have acquired 
a currency as early as the 
seventeenth century 

The first of the following 
quotations is of special interest 
because it recalls to mind the 
not unsimilar efforts made by 
Governments and tradmg 
houses 111 India to combat the 
trade and financial depression 
at the present day 

The expression ‘ banian-fight’ 
IS not in the O E D The 
earliest reference in it for 
‘ banian-hospital ’ is of 1813, 
but though the name is not 
u«cd the hospital itself is 


described by Fitch (c 1585) 
See R Fitch m Fostei Early 
Tiavels, pp 14 and 26 

1634 — “ As rigid economi is neces- 
sary ‘in these sad deplorable tjrmes, 
whenas India affoardeth httle or noth- 
ing whereon to begett a profitable 
trade for the Honourable Company ’, 
the commanders are charged to be as 
frugal as possible m regard to harbour 
provisions They are to deliver lists 
of their men and the number of their 
messes, * and accordmgly a computated 
proporcion of what they mav spend in 
such diett for Banj an daies (so 
called) as this place aSoards and the 
Company allowes, with promise that 
for the other daies care shalbo taken 
at Suratt that fresh meat be provid- 
ed conveniently sufficient ” Foster, 
Eng Fact {1634-1636), p 3S 

1690 — “Of this [Kedgeree or Kit 
cheree] the European Sailers feed in 
those parts once or twice a Week, and 
are forc’d at those times to a Pagan 
Abstmence from Flesh, which creates 
in them a perfect Dislike and utter De- 
testation to those Bannian Days, as 
they commonly call them ” Onngton, 
Voyage to Surat, O TJ P , p 183 

1666 — “ The men are great clowns 
they make a great noise when they 
have any quarrel, but what passion 
soever they seem to be in, and what 
bitter words so ever thej utter, they 
never come to blows ” Thevenot, 
Traiels into the Levant, pt III, p 51 
(Eng tr of 1687) 

1690 — “ Nevt to the Moors the Ban- 
mans are the most noted Inhabitants 
of Suratt who are Merchants all by 
Profession, and very numerous in all 
parts of India They are most inno- 
cent and obsequious, humble and 
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IndmfriaJ Wortcr» tn India j (nn'>votl , nllir-i^ milcago la excess Of 

In n:; In Hi olliInH nco, nKlon I.x (lie ‘'’.r'®'"' country ciccj)t the UnltoJ 

If-i'-nr (’f J>it!oiis ni o le of flie rli lit rlilrf S'Ucs 

'-lit'-' 1(1 t’l'’ Miirl.I The ^rionnls II Is ImiHicslblo (o sij Iio\\ far awHo i\hat extent 
I'll vlilc’i II)!'- rhlin n-is In I are 'I ilnl In the, llio (lu'iiris chtn alioio IioW good to-dnj THo 
^I^Ilnr^nl^ln1 yiinrnl I>\ tlio In Mi Olllro Itilluns of India niono oflcr cmploimcnt to 
"Mdi iriie lli'-' follnwlin iKiires to lllnslntc \fn iicirh n million workers Tlio number 
t’lC ln'Iii‘tthl Inij'^irt 1110 of the oninlr' — <if norlers cmplojcd In Plnnlatlons according 
n rlriilliiril «orI (i*\t liiillii>' (o llio IP^l C' ii'iis amounted to o\cr thrco 
!>• a int I "oprjr-pir-.) , l(I,ni)i) mirlilmu (imrtcrs of a million IU 0 latest figures for 
aioTfcr', Ii--rir , rti a Ili,iiro r rond llio iiiimix’rs Liiiploacd In factories are those 
onh 111 that for the Hnlltd Kingdom, aiallablo in the All-India Iteport for bactorlcs 
o'lr .11 nfha ooo nork'rs In lndu<trlia. for 10d‘>, nhlcli arc reproduced in Summarj 
In'-Iu Ilnr ootla^i Indui’riis, mines and lorm In ilie tables ghtn bclon — 


firo r//j Ilf ] rirtnrii ' 


Iirar 

Number of laclorlcs 

Alcrago Dally 
A'limber of 

Persons Kmplojcd 

IVJ 


1,301,002 

102,1 


1,'J0D,173 

in.M 


1, -155, 502 

in,:i 


l.tOf.OSS 

I 


1,518,391 

1027 

7 515 

1,533,382 

I'l.S 

7,«b) 

1,520,315 

10^0 

1 JO 

1,553,100 


t'C rtiiif Dt tnbulum rtf Fadont Labour 


\< ir 

'^I^n 

N\ omen 

Clilhlren 

Total 

1 022 

1.0SC.457 

200,587 

C7|C5S 

1,301,002 

192:5 

1,11 5 508 

221,045 

74,020 

1,409,173 

1924 

1.147,729 

235,1 52 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 

1,175,719 

247,514 

03,725 

1,404,058 

1920 

1,208,028 

249,009 


1,518,391 

1027 

1 ,222,002 

25 5,15S 

57,502 

1,533,382 

1028 

1 210 471 

252,03 5 

50,011 

1,620,115 

lOJO 

1,219,105 

257 ICl 

40,841 

1,613,169 


itatiftici far 1020 


Pro\ ince 

Xumber of Factories 

Aaerage Dally 
K'umber of 

Persons Employed 

.'fadras 

1,630 

143,217 

l5ombaj 

1,543 

300,029 

Bengal 

1,303 

689,860 

United Proaincea 


91,188 

Pnnjab 

521 

49,875 

Burma 

976 

08,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

284 

68,726 

Csatral Provinces and Berar 

709 

69,291 

Assam 

010 

45,884 

A’orlh IVestProntier Proainco 

29 

1,207 

Baluchistan 

6 

1,255 

AJmcr-ilenvara 

38 

15,456 

Delhi 

55 


Bangalore and Coorg 

27 

2,095 

lotal 

S,129 

1,553,169 
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BATEL 


(obs ) The latter of these two 
forms IS not m the 0 E D 

“ Sends him a ‘ barrecoe ’ of beer 
and desires a supply of provisions ” 
Foster, Fact {1622-1623), p 13S 
[Safi Bdian] “ begs therefore a couple 
ot ‘ barreckes ’ ” Op at , p 292 

Barricada (a barrier) 
Anglo-Ind bairacodo (obs ) 

“ The enemy’s vessels vere ‘ extra- 
ordmarj great ships The rear- 
admiral was the largest of all, and had 
been ‘ built upon a carack at Coclun 
onh for to make a battery and to 
be a barracodo to the rest of her 
fleet ’ Eng Fact {1624r-l629), p 49 

Bata (subsistence allowance, 
see p 41) 

The citation beloti gives 
pi oof of a much earher use of 
tins V ord in Anglo-India than 
do those in Hobson- Jobson 

163S — “ Thej have leceived dady 
‘ batta ’ but this need not be deducted 
from their wages ’ Foster, Eng Fact 
(1(>37-I64l), p 51 

Batao (difieience m ex- 
change, see p 43) 

In the citations below are 
Anglo-Indian forms not men- 
tioned in Hobson- Jobson nor in 
the 0 E D , they are also of 
an earlier date than those 
mentioned there 

1C34 — “ Tlius much of your silver 
was sould for new rupees, to be paid 
dnilj out of the mynt ns it could be 
coined, whereout wo liad hoped to 
hni e coi neil some advantage, in gnyne- 
mc the eichango betwixt them and 


mamootlis here called buttaii ” 
Foster, Eng Fact {1634—1638), p 68 
See also Vol of 1637-1641, p 100 
1651 — “ When he asked Davidge he 
did not demand ‘ the vattaw of cuz- 
zana [khaz5na=trensury] rupees due to 
the Company from Mr Kmpe, he with 
stern lookes and high words told me I 
was a sawoy knave to demaund of him 
about the Companies accompts ” 
Foster, Idem, {1651-1654), p 81 

The ^Marathi form of the 
Hindust battav is va{av, but it 
is scarcely likely that the 
Marathi foim is used above, 
it appears to be a normal case 
of the exchange of v for b and 
vice veisa 

Batel (a small boat, see 
P 45) 

With regard to this woid it 
is useful to note what Piofessor 
Hodivalla says in Ind Aniiq , 
Vol LX, p 88 

“ Whatever the source of the 
Portuguese ‘Batell’, it is 
certain that the Bombay 
‘ Batelo ’ or the Bengal 
‘ Patello ’ IS not directly derived 
from it as the form batia occurs 
in the Tdiihli-i-Firuzslidlii of 
Baraiii, which was completed 
in 1385 A C {Bibl Indica 
Text, p 490, 1 7)” 

Portuguese dictionaries de- 
rive batd from the Lat 
batelhtm Dalgado does not 
include batel in his Olossdrio in 
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BOLSA 


38 ?. 

Wet but even are so in name, as they 
are called bueyes throughout India ’ 
Mannque, Travels, Hak Soc , Vol I, 
p 57 

Boi in Portuguese, huey in Spanish 
means ‘ a bullock ’ 

Bolsa (purse, bag, see p 64) 
Anglo-Ind h^dse (obs ) 

The term was used to indi- 
cate a packet of diamonds or 
gold dust 

1711 — ‘‘Receiied a bulse, said to 
be of gold, of Manuel Tavoch of 
Macao, merchant, sealed as above, 
which I promise to deliver to Mr 
Fredenck, the dangers of the sea 
excepted J Scattergood ” The 
Scaftergoods and the East India Go , m 
Jnd Antiq , Vol LX, Supp p 77 

Botica (a, shop, see p 57) 

The citation below gives 
evidence of earlier use of this 
word in Anglo-India than do 
those in Hohson-Jobson 

lOGS — “ Rent of the botica 
a: Ifi 0 0 ” Yearley Rent Bowie oj 
Bomhaim, etc in Ind Antiq , Vol LTV, 
P 1 

Bra^a (a measure of extent, 
see p 67) Anglo-Ind barsa 
(obs ) 

1038 — ‘‘ Good drincking cuppes att 
Id and Md, and Fruitt Dishes att 2W, 
each , the rest according to that rate 
For a whole barsa, which is 2 tubbes, 
will cost 28 or 30 Rj’aU eight, and they 
usually contain aboutt COO peaces little 
and great ” Mundy, Travels, Hak 
Soc , Vol HI, pt 1 , p 305 

‘ Barsa ’ in the passage above 
means a fathom, i e , a six-foot 


BUBALO 

cask This form is not in the 
0 ED 

Breda do mar (lit ‘sea- 
beet’, an edible seaweed) 
Anglo-Ind btedn de 3Ia)r 
(obs) 8ee Scatiet good’ s Ltst of 
goods ptocwable at 31alacca in 
Did Antiq , Vol LVI, Supple- 
ment p 76 

Brinco (curios, bric-a-brac) 
Anglo-Ind 6? (obs ) Not 
in the 0 E D 

“Thomas Keindge at Suiat to John 
Bangham at Lahore, April, 26, 1626, 
Sends a copy of his last, and again, 
urges the sale of his goods, ‘ least 
Manoell de Pav\ a his brmquos cause 
yours to be disesteemed and this \ our 
cautious wayting produce m\ further 
prejudice’” Foster, Fug Fact {t624- 
1629), p 130 

Bufalo (bu&alo, see p 68) 

Below are some citations 
with Anglo-Indian forms of this 
woid not mentioned in Hobson- 
Jobson They help to show 
the tentative forms through 
which this word passed before 
the present day spelling be- 
came stabihsed One of them 
from Fryer contains a descrip- 
tion of the buffalo Ayhich it 
would be hard to beat for 
accuracy 

1073 — “IVe passed Five Mile to the 
Foot of the Hill on which the City [of 
‘ Canorem ’] stands, and had passed 
half a Mile through a thick Wood, 
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Rccruitmcni for Assam — If ln3 ilruad} 
been stntcd tint the As-sini t<n indu?tr> Is tlio 
onU Industry wlitcli Is confrolletl In Its recruit- 
ment of Indiin LnlHSur Other industries, and 
c\cn the ten industrv In the Dvuirs, Drrjccllng 
and Mndras Prcsldcucj are free from Goyern- 
mcntil control There U a considerable bodj 
of opinion In fay our of freoln" the Assam tea 
Indu'-try from control, but the Indian Tea Asso- 
cation is not only not In fyyour of this but has 
definitely nreed tint Goyernment control should 
continue Tlio Asioclation contend that If 
recruiting were fiae, abuses would arise as tlicj 
did In tlic past from tlio competlthe spondlog 
of money to secure labour There appears 
little doubt that If control wore remoy cd, all the 
abuses yvbichyycro associated yvith thoAriati 
sjstera of recruitment nould bo rovhed 

The present svstom of recruitment Is controlled 
b} Act VI of 1901 called tlio Assam Labour and 
Lmigratlon Act loot, ns amended br Act XI 
of 1003, Act Vni of 1915, Act XI of 1015, Act 
XXX\’’III of 1020 (Deyolutlon Act) and Act 
XXXI of 102“ Tlio Act exteuds to the Pro- 
ylnces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Pro 
alnccs, Central Proylnccs, Jladras and Assam. 
In the Bombaj Presldcncj Act Xo VI of 1001 
is not enforced There the Goaernment of 
Bomhaj hayc allowed recruitment proyaded 
the emigrants are produced before a JIngistrate 
The most Important provision of the Amending 
Act of 1016 Is the abolition of the 8>-stom of 
rccmltment hj contractors, and their recruiters, 
eommonl} knoyvn as Arkatls In all recruiting 
areas, where the proyislons of Act VI of 1901 
are in operation, except the local areas In which 
reemitment Is prohibited by notification under 
section 3, recruitment Is carried out on]} through 
the medium of garden sirdars, under the proyi- 
slons of Cliapter IV, yrorking xmder a local 
agent duly licensed under section 64 of the Act 
The onlv recruiter now recognised is the sirdar 
who must himself engage the coolies An} 
arrangement for the direct suppi} of coolies to a 
tea estate b} a contractor or lor the suppi} to 
sirdars of coolies collected through the agency 
ofa contractor orarkatluould be Illegal and uould 
render oyer} person yyho is a part} to such an 
arrangement Uablc to prosctutlon and punish- 
ment under section 161 of the Act E\en an 


ABSENTEEISM AND 

Though there is meagre statistical Information 
ayailable on this subject. It raa} be stated with 
a fair amount of aceurac} that the Indian worker 
Is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than Ids protot}'pe in other countries 
He has }et to get himself thoroughl}" adapted 
to the industrial enyironment In u filch he finds 
himself The reasons for his. absence are not 
alw3}‘B connected with his loye of rest 
but In man} cases absence Is duo to causes 
beyond hla control such as sickness, domestic 
dlfilcultlcs, etc The effects which poor and 
Indifferent housing have on his uork haye been 
dealt with in the bectlon on Industrial Housmg 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made on Inqulr} into the number of absent 
yrorkers and came to the conclusion that the 
ay erage worker took 2 days o3 ey cry month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
)car In addition, he receiyes the weckl} 


ompIo}cr caonot himself Icgall} engage labour 
in a recruiting district, ho must do so through 
thoagcnc} of his garden sirdars In the Bombay 
Presidency, igcnts other than garden sirdars nro 
alloyvcd 

Latest Statistics — ^Tho Annual Eeport on 
tho yvorklng of the Assam Labour Board during 
tho year ending tho 30th June 1931 has been 
published Tho Report shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
50,555 as against 58,150 in tho previous year 
Tho ay erage of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult roomlt fell in 24 and rose in 
9 agencies os compared yvith tho preceding 
year No cases occurred In which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or Indis- 
creet In the matter of giving advances to sirdars 
Tho total number of mrden sirdars proseented 
for offences in connexion with recruitment was 
00 as compared with 107 in the prevlons year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was one Rupee per head during 1029-30 Tho 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs 80,119 

Reforms !□ the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — Ih a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 tho Bombay Mlilowncrs’ Associa- 
tion hayo instructed all mlUs afflUated to tho 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
poUc} of direct recruitment of labour InstMd 
of tho existing practice of reemitment through 
Jobbers Tho introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service has also been recommended 
TLo certificates are to contain a record of tho 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of reemitment, the men presenting them- 
sciyes for employment yvill be asked to produce 
their Discharge CertWeates Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) that all persons 
will bo engaged by the Slanager or by the head 
of the department concerned, and (6) that any 
beads of departments, assistants or Jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople yvill be 
instantly dismissed 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
posaiWIit} of empIo}ing labour officers who will 
ho responsible for the direct recruitment of 
labour and for welfare work generally 

LABOUR TURNOVER 

hoUda} and from 4 to 10 Indian holida}3 during 
tho }car The question of absenteeism received 
tho attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it yvas urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour In 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives 
The Board came to tho conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
tho matter of absenteeism, both In respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the yvide seasonal variations whleh 
yvere apparent In other centres of the textile 
Industry They therefore recommended that 
In order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should be a general adoption of a system 
olrcad} m force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained In each department, except the 
weaving The Board ~^e percentage oi 
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CAJU 


CANJA 


Ralph Fitch, m Foster, Early Travels, 
OUP,p 11 

1644 — “She [the Seahorse'] is then 
to proceed to Goa to buy some 

Cairo ” Foster, Eng Fact [1642-45), 
p 167 

Gaju (the cashew tree and 
fruit, see p 66 ) 

The quotations below reveal 
some very strange forms of 
this word in Anglo-India The 
form cadjii though, as we have 
observed (p 66), only recently 
noticed m India was used by 
Rumphius who died in 1693 
The first of the followmg cita- 
tions IS of special interest 
because of the reference in it 
to CromweU and his wife 
The 0 E D does not contam 
the forms ‘ cadjew ’ and ‘ ca- 
joora ’, and the earliest instance 
it has of the word is of 1703 

1655 — “ Concerning ‘ Generali Grom 
well ’ he [Capt James ^lartin] declared 
‘ that before these warrs begunn hee 
was a pore cowardly fellow and would 
take a cu5 on the eare from any man’, 
while ns for Cromwell’s wife, ‘ the stone 
or excrescence of a fruite called a 
cadjew would fitt her i erj' well for a 
tooth’” Foster, Eng Fact (1651- 
1654), p 123 

1638 — “ Cajooraes of a straunge 
propertye Cajoora trees, whose bios 
some casteth a Most Fragrant smell 
into the a^ re, the Fruit somwhatt 
harsh in tnst and strong ” JIundy, 
Travels, Vol III, pt i, p 57 There 
is evident confusion in Mundj’s mind 


between cajtv and khajvra or Uiajiirl, 
the Indian name of the date-palm 

“ Cadju IS not properly speakmg an 
Eastern fruit , but at one time it was 
brought there from the West Indies ” 
Rumphius, Herbamim Amhoxnense, I, 
p 177 He also mentions that in Am 
boyna the fruit, was called boa frangt, 
that IS ‘ fnut from Portugal ’ 

Gaminhar (to tiavel) 
Anglo-Ind camtnha (obs ) 

1632 — “The Dutchman from Masuh- 
patam arnved here on the 26th and, 
finding little hope of a market, hast- 
ened for ‘!Nmapooly and adjacent 
aldeas’ , but being * tardiS m camln- 
ha ’ , he was overtaken by Cartwright 
at ‘Baputly’ on the 28th” Foster, 
Eng i'act (1630-1633), p 232 

Gampo (a field, see p 72) 

Here is a citation wbicb con- 
tarns an earber instance of tbe 
use of compound in Anglo- 
India than those mentioned in 
Hobson- Johson or in the 0 E D 

1676 — “ Company’s goods by reason 
of several thatch hovells withm and 
round about the compound, wluch 
are \ erj' dangerous in respect of fire, 
which often happens in Dacca ” 
Hedges, Diary, Hak Soc , Vol II, 
p ccwxvi See also instances on the 
same page and the next 

Gan] a (m tbe sense of 
‘ starcb used by Indian washer- 
men, and also in that of ‘iice 
gruel ’, see p 76) 

Below are instances of tins 
word in Anglo-India older than 
those in Hobson- Jobson or m 
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percent between the SOth and tlie 30th \ car and 
the remainlnc 0 per cent joioc<l the tlr:t rnlll 
after thev liad attained the ape of 30 

SI'rtj three p^r cent of the workers were 
I'om in the Konkan and 37 p’r cent in the Deccan 
while tlic rest came from Ulihrent parts of the 
country Xot a slncle worker gaac Ills place 
of origin as Botnlxar Cit\ 

About -IS per cent of the workers coacred ba 
the sample continued in the cmploa-mcnt of tlic 
same mill rrlthout change, 3t per cent scracd 
in two or three mills and IS per cent had served 
in 4 or more mills Tlie highest number of 
mills scracd bj an India Idual was 15 The 
cause of Icaadng the rallU aaus " for going to 
natiae place' In 20 per cent cas's, “ low aauges 
and for bettering prospects ’ in 21 per cent cases, 
'cab'cncc due to Illness' In 14 percent eases 
and “ ratrcnchraent In 10 per cent cases 
Other causes for loaaing mills were unsuitabli. 
oanditlons of work, dUral-sal, strike, resignation, 
etc 

Tlie approilmate poriodof total soralccflnclud- 
fne the ir^noil of non attendance) avas reported 
to bo less than 5 a ears in 37 51 p^r cent cases, 
5 to 10 rears In 23 37 per cent eases, 10 to 15 


rears in 15 83 per cent cases, 15 to 20 rears fn 
9 13 per cent cases and more than 20 years in 
14 OS per cent cases The percentages of 
arorken, who had not changed mills was 07 In the 
c3-=e of op ratlacs aaith less tlian 6 j cars’ service 
and 42 for avorkers witli 5 to 10 years service 
In file other seraice groups, the percentage of 
operatiaes working in the same mill aairled 
between 23 and 45 

The actual actlae service avas reported to 
be less than 5 a cars in 46 51 per cent cases, 
. 5 to 10 a ears in 24 26 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
1 a cars In 13 95 per cent cases and 15 to 20 jears 
fn 7 20 per cent cases In the remaining 8 03 
per cent cases the actual service avas more than 
20 a ears 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 a cars avhUo the most common period of 
service in the ace group 25-30 was between 5 and 
, 10 years In the age group 30 35 about 30 per 
1 cent of the avorkers had served for less than 5 
aoars and 19 per cent for a period of 5 to 10 
a ears Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those filling In each of the first 
flae seraice groups aaas between 16 and 20 per 
cent 


LABOUR IN 

The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated ba the Indian Factories Act of 
ISSI, as amended In 1391 I ndcr the chief 
proaiilons of the amended Act Local Goatrn- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certlfadng Surgeons to testlfj 
as to the age of cldldren A mld-daa stoppage 
of work avas prescribed In all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prolilblted subject to 
certain exceptions The hours of emploj- 
ment for women were limited to 11, avith Inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half , their employment between 8 pan and 
Sam was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
In factories worked bvslufts Tbe hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below tbe age of 
14 1 were limited to 7 and their emplojmcnt at 
night-time was forbidden , children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed Provision 
Was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act xn of 1911 This Act extended the 
definition of ‘ factory ’ so as to Include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
rear, shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and farther restricted the emplojauenf of women 
by night bv allowing It onlj fn the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the oiieratlves, making 
inspection more effective and secnrin^enerally 
thebetteradmInIstrationoftheAct The most 
Important feature of the Act, however, was the 
Introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable onlv to textUe factories The report 
of the Factory CommissJon showed that excessive 
hours were not worked except In textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restriction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 


FACTORIES 

exceptions, "no person shall be employed In 
an\ textile farton lor more than 12 hours In any 
one da} ’’ It also provided In the case of 
textile factories tliat no chIJd ma\ be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
s\ stem of shifts) no person ma} be employed 
before 5 30 a m or after 7 pm (the new 
limits laid down generaUv for the employment 
of women and children) 

The Acts now m force — The ratification bv 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held In Washington 
In 1919 neccisltaled radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, Introduced a series of Important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours 
week, the rating of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prolilbltlou of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a dlfl*caltv which had arisen in con 
nectlon with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday The experience gained during the 
three years which immedlatelv followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles ioUowei^In 1922 commanded 
general acceptance It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify anv of the main 
principle of the Act , bntseveral administrative 
olfflcultles had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act — one such difiJcnlty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for Intervals 
Local fiovemments were asked in June 1923 to 
consider a possible solution ol the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India anv difficulties which might liave arisen 
la connection with other provisions On 
receipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
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CARO 


CENTOPEIA 


on us ” Foster, Eng Fact {1642- 
1645), p U 

Seo also under Armada m Supple- 
ment 

Caro (ad] dear) Anglo- 
Ind caro (obs ) Neither in 
Hohson-Jobson nor in the 
OED 

1626 — “ Bj' reason of the Dutch’s 
mveterate hate and malice all passages 
round about us are waylaid, either 
with a guard of Dutchmen or by the 
Governor, who they and Malaya to- 
gether put m , which we make no 
doubt costs them caro ” Foster, 
Eng Fact (1624-1629) p 131 

Gartaz (a pass, safe-con- 
duct) Anglo-Ind cwiass, 
cattasse, (obs) See p 82 
Neither in the OED nor m 
Hohson-Johson 

1618 — ‘ If thev misenforme not from 
^lesolapatan, there is great store of 
indico shipt at some porta to the sowth, 
all which take curtasses of our 
enemies ’ Foster, Eng Fact [1618— 
1621), p i 

ICIS — “ Shee hath her cartasse 
without stopping at Suratt and upon 
conclusion sent to mee for my passe, 
els the merchants would not stirr ” 
llndem, p 4 

1621 — “The Dutch in the Red Sea 
gave cartasses or assuraunco to the 
juncks to pass free, and yet most 
treacheroush , to their groat infanue, 
made seisure of si\ lessels ’’ Ibidem, 
p 324 

Gasti^o (child of Portuguese 
parents born in India, see p 85) 
Anglo-Ind Caslihan, Castez 
Not in the OED 


“ Kanappa confiscated a quantity 
of nee, unjustly, defrauding the 
‘ Castilian ’ who brought it for sale ” 
Foster, Eng Fact (1651-1654), p 240 
Foster conjectures that ‘Castilian’ 
here is intended for castifo and it 
appears nghtly so 

“ Richard Trenohfield mamed a 
Castez ” The Dianes oj Streynsham 
Mastei (1675-SO), ed Temple, Vol II, 
p 284 

Gavalana (an establishment 
of horses or other animals) 
Anglo-Ind caveluuiee (obs ) 
Neither m Hohson-Johson nor 
in the OED 

1622-21 — “As for the coach, one of 
the oven died and the other wont lame 
and had to be sold , * which is all the 
proceed'oE the caveluriree’ ’’ Foster, 
Eng Fact (1622-1623), p 95 In the 
same \olume (p 45) is also met with 
the form cavijilhirijoo, in the same 
sense 

Gavaleiro (a horseman, a 
rider) Anglo Ind cavalleiovs 
(obs ) 

“Had intended to keep their 
‘ ablucks ’ foi sale here, as ordered by 
the President , but their ‘cavallerous’ 
refused to return without them ’’ 
Foster, Eng Fact (1624-1629), p 232 
AbhicL IS Ar ablaq, ' a piebald horse’ 
See also quotation under Adarga m 
Supplement 

Gentopeia (centipede, see 
p 92) 

Heie is an instance of the 
use of this word in Anglo- 
India 
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CHmCHE 


CONCERTO 


one cloth to another ” Foster, Eng 
Fact {165l-l63i), p 276 

Ghinche (a bug) Anglo- 
Ind chince, chint (obs ) 

1673 — “ Swarms of Ants, Muskeetoea, 
Flies, and stinkmg Ghints, Ciimces, etc 
breed and infest them This Season 
we experimented , which though 
moderately warm, yet our Bodies 
broke out mto small fiery Pimples 
augmented by Mvskeetoe-Bites and 
Chinees raismg Bhsters on us ” Fryer, 
East India, Hak. Soc , Vol I, p 100 
“Notwithstanding Ghints, Fleas, 
and Muskeeto’s torment them every 
Minute, [the ‘ Banyans ’] dare not pre- 
sume to scratch where it itches, lest 
some Relation should be un tenanted 
its miserable abode ” Ibidem, p 231. 

Chita (printed cotton cloth, 
see p 104) 

Here is an early instance of 
the use of this term in Anglo- 
India 

1690 — “In some things the Artists 
of India out do all the Ingenuity of 
Europe, ^^z , in the painting of Chltes 
or Calhcoes ” Ovington, Foyage to 
Surat, O U P , p 167 

Chuname (prepared hme, 
see p 105) 

The following is an Anglo- 
Indian form of this word men- 
tioned neither in Hobson- J obson 
nor in the 0 E D 

16S3-91 — “ And aU the time which 
the\ (‘Chinians’) moume they keepe 

t e dead in the house , the bowels bemg 
ken out and filled with chownam 
or’ lime, and coffined, and when the 
time IS expired they carry them out 


playmg and pipmg, and bume them ” 
Ralph Fitch m Foster, Early Travels, 
OUP,p 42 

Gombalenga (a species of 
pumpkin) Anglo-Ind bolango 

The Portuguese borrowed 
the word kumbalanu, ‘ a 
pumpkm from one of the 
South Dravidian languages 
The Anglo-Ind foim is not in 
the 0 E D 

1679 — “ This countrey [Achin] afior- 
deth Several! Excellent good fruites, 
Namely Duryans, Mangastmos, 
Oranges, the best in India or South 
Seas, comparable with the best of 
China, Lemons, Limes, Ramastmes 
[Litchis], Bolangos, Monsoono plums 
[Zizyphus Jujuba or 65r], Pumple 
Mooses [see under Toranja, p 360], 
etc , and the trees beare fruite both 
green and ripe all the yeare alonge ” 
Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, Hak Soc , p 323 

Comprador (a purchaser, 
see p 115) 

Below IS an early Anglo- 
Indian instance of the use of 
this word, earlier than auy in 
Hobson- J obson or m the 0 E D 

1614 — “I make John Phebe did 
dehver j ou the two fishes and letter 1 
wrote you yesterday He is now 
grown stately and wiU not sen'e m the 
English house for comprador ” 
Foster, Letters, Vol II {1613-1615), 
p 227 

Concerto (repair) Anglo- 
Ind conserta (obs ) 
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I . Iltn Itl I ir It !• jirtrilnlh Inipo vllilb 
•t ilitir tilt ' til fill (I'rt rdn imt tor tlin 
fit III itliiti ( I I in] InMiii'iit Ixriniipt, 

Itl lit l« t i-itlr \ti tiilvr of tlir Intrnnlloml 
I ii-’iir (iiifiriiiir till] t“ fiiili ulir Is liomid 
tr, iHti (ll III/' I rin*- of llirTrrtlt of I’ctir^ 
t I rit ft 111! tilof ' vliiritrr fion.lMr, nnt 
t itniif 11 or I I ->>mtnriiiItl|oii n'lofitnl |i\ (In 
t It 1 t*l iiitl Ktl our I Htifi ri lirt Tli' tsin- 
»' I 1" III of Iiiifii frill tim fill lot mmt tris 
It. 1 t Ilf- II 111 tint rriiinnil of Inillt lit flip 
W ulilt oi I oiitrtitloii tOiIrli tl IS niloplf-tl 

I t III I If ' liilrnittloinl Intsiiir (onfrrintt 

II II 111 \\ 1 lilii-toii III 1(11(1 I ,(-ii Miinlicr 

fi If' fur fill' < ont( iiffi'ii Hits rcfftifittl — 

(ll to rotiuiiurilrtli fit llir Illli riltllomi 

III r Oilior til fiiform itloM, s(t(|viirti or 
o'li -of onio riilui till' nif lot ini III ImJiidliiq 
ii (t- ( tl iiKiMiri' ttlrn or coiit/ iiijilttid to 
r '111! it inii iii| Ml 111. lit 

(11) I'l 1 I loll ll t rti-liin of frci' public 
I 111 I It til nt TL lull till'll r till rtmirol of llu’ 
f- 1 1 tl tutliiititt, ttid (o Apfsjlnt f omniltIcC’i’. 
Ii n'l 111 n I r >■111111101 of dnilotirh mid 

«,i , r-« (o t'ltl oil in lit' r coiiccfnlnR tbc 
oj r illiiii of til I n”' lirlcs 

(lilt nil Tl sist Ml' of lii'iiritici nctiri't 
mil iiif 'ot no III bit c I'l I n I Itbll-bnl, to iit iKo 
trriii I III tit'., iifsiii I' rnit to In nKTinl iifion 
Is |\\/i II tiir III! iiii--rt roiot no d tilunbt itorK 
irslsloi 111. (ll oiii 'ft mill r niid ttorl In.; In llic 
I'rrllort ol tnulbrr ditll bi idinltlrd to tbc 
•11111 r il< ' of Ilf 10 III of null 111 iirtnc ns those 
of til" I itt' r. 

Ill tiMItioii to tills foiitriition tbc I Irst 
Iiii> riittloii ll J.tbmir lonbronro nl-o ndojritcd 
t J’l roiimo n'l illoii iiblrb ndtontnl — 


“■j'-it.; ,, , tilt 111 III iiin'iboiirrrml ntis 

t'l 1 I ll it ill (, it I nl.r 1 ll fiKils (ll it (lie 

■|*'Mi( Ib'-laiil In bl- intlti j I icr Is not 
i-ufini ,l (n Iiitlidtln til Ib lii nils Is of bl' 
(finilh \ fsiltln f-fitriltt of tlo' t'orirr* 
f-uif'i'tisl In In 111 r. !• mi»trirll> pin iifitbilr 
riiii ' It iionl ifiirlii, ifo r'litlni,, Inn pi ititlnp 
till inrti till- I t on jfurinr js rl'oli- 
o' d'j'r |( 1 III Ir olr tnd liolu'lrt. Imlu-Irlnl 
Hurl I Tf ri b I" dfronii niplot nulit f illbtr) iifion 
‘-■rlntltiiri mol tbiis tdl to tin OxI'lbis jin -iirn 
ol (hr uipnhli J I on (In 1 itol If tin ib pn.'-'loii 
In Inili. till linln 'rt s> ndiroiiLi s ttlDi tin 
ftllurtoftbr innn non, tin tniunnl of tintnifibit 
no nt til rsino ' cfiin-lilrr ibb mid tlie rtsultliii; 
dl'tti t In I nornoiiH larlous btiilfs Into 
dt-tb/ij M 10(111.3 of 1 iiifilot nicnl I xrbanpn 
for Ibr puriKt-ii of stiiiftlnp (In. proWtins In 
cotiioxloii H-Jtli (In di nnnd mid sufijilj of 
Itb'jtir to roiilrol tlo noiti im nts of 1 ibour and 
to pltrr ft Hfiiri, It It riqiilrcd Tlio Ootcrii 
nn.nl ol Jndlt nnd tin tnrlous JVotlncInl Got- 
ernnonts Inti conildtrisl fliu fjijcstlon of 
criitlnR Iinplo)nicnt l.tclnnRcs In Indl i 
f'tcral tlnius dnrlnR tbc 1 nt ten jonrs, but 
opinion Is unanimous that oHlnR to tbc 
firepondcratfugly obTlcultural cliaractcr of 


fit) (In tboiiiioii of imiilotmcnf nponclcs, 
Hblrli 1 ll irpi fii I or Hbkb c irrj oil their business 
(or prollt 

ffi) tin I tibll-biiuni of mi clfLctkc ststem 
of mu mplot mi III lii'uriiiux , nnd 

(r) tin ( M I iillou of jiuldlc tviirKs is far ns 
|ir ll llr-ibb iliirim, fs rknls of iiiicmplo} nicnt nnd 
In dl'trk tt mo t alb i ti d li> It 

Tlir dnfl (nntenllon tear ntlllcd bt India 
bill In rommimknf kiR this r itlllc-ifloii to tlio 
Inti rintloiml J.tbonr Orfstiil-tdon nt Genctn, 
(In 'll rTc (trj of 'tl itc for Jndli found It ucces- 
mrj 111 ordi r to niold gulHcifucnt inlsunder- 
stmidlnp ' to nxfilnlu nt sonic length tlio peculiar 
po Itlon of India In fids matter and to cmpbnsko 
tin. dldtcultlrs comitclcd nltli n complete ratl- 
(lc.iflon bt Indli ottlng to the prodomlncntly 
ngrlculluml dinrackr of the countn Tito 
(.<it< riimcnl of India, In addressing the local 
(lotirnnii nts on the question arising out of the 
drift C^ntfiitlon and Jftcommcndnflon adopted 
(it the Inlerimtlonai L.ibour Conference, 
Int Ited liens on the following points — 

(i) liltlsabllUt of creating Public Employ- 
meut Agciielts In congested areas to facilitate 
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ESCRITORIO 


1673 — “These Islands are in num- 
ber seven Bombaim, Canorem, Trum- 
bay, Elephanto, the Putachoes, Mun 
chumbay, and Kerenjau, with the Rock 
of Henry Kenry ” Vol T, p 159 

“ Havmg m a Week’s time corn- 
pleated my Business, returning the 
same way, we steered bj' the South 
side of the Bay, purposely to touch at 
Elephanto, so called from a monstrous 
Elephant cut out of the mam Rock, 
bearing a Young one on its Back ” 
Ibidem, p 194 

Escrito (a writing, see p 
147) 

The quotation below would 
lead one to the view that this 
Portuguese word was used not 
only in the sense of ‘ a note 
under one’s hand or attesta- 
tion but also in the sense of 
‘ a hasty note ’ in which ‘ chit ’ 
is used to-day in India The 
word in this sense is not in the 
0 E D 

1617 — “ All your letters ha^^ng been 
hker to screets than letters ’’ Foster, 
Letters, Vol III, p 164 

See also quotation under SenvOo m 
Supplement 

Escritorio (a writing desk, 
see p 14S) 

The quotations below are of 
an early date, provide new 
forms of the word, some of 
which are not found in the 
0 E D , and go to show what a 
brisk trade there was in these 
desks between the Far East 


and India as early as the 
beginning of the seventeenth 
century 

1616- 1616 — “Among other things 
I should mention a great number of 
cabmets of all patterns, m the fashion 
of those of Germany This is an 
article the most perfect and of the 
finest workmanship to be seen any- 
where , for they are aU of choice 
woods, and mlaid with ivory, mother- 
of pearl, and precious stones , in place 
of iron they are mounted with gold 
The Portuguese call them Escrltorios 
de la Chma ’’ Pyrard, Voyage, Hak 
Soc , Vol II, pp 176 and 177 

1617 — “There are two senptoris 
which are sealed up to be dehvered 
to jou by Mr Methwold ’’ Foster, 
Letters, Vol VI, p 27 

1617 — “ I sent a gold box by 
Richard Kinge to buy me some 
skrettores of mackee [nial,t ye — 
lacquer] work ’’ Ibidem, p 104 

1617 — “I have sent by this bearer 
seventeen sundry parcels of contores 
and scrittores marked with R W 
[Richard Wickham] The freight of 
them I pray pay to the master how 
much it IS I have been at Meaoo 
and talked with the makeman [maker 
of lacquered goods] who hath promised 
that m short time he will have done 
He hath fifty men that worketh night 
and day , that, so far as I see, he doth 
his endeavour ’’ Ibidem, p 169 

1617 — “I give you thanks for the 
book of Sir Walter Rawh’s which you 
sent me, and have no good thing to 
send unto you, only two small scri- 
torls ” Ibidem, p 266 

1690 — “It [Suratt] is renown’d for 
Traffick through all Asia, both for rich 
Silks and for Agatts, Comehans 
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F*c1ory Intprcii'rn — 11 i 't :1 i' *^*11 <1 
(It'-I'l'v' ' Irl'i f^ltul^r 

t ■« J • In ' '■Ji I'iMnf " li r 

I J '' i'‘I r-i'l r\ 'lit! II 1' 1" 

I f r'r if'- , 'ill In ir ' • < I / ' 

!->■;* < M t t 'll <> i* 'ill 

J'nl r. rT(,' *• 111 1 H( 1 l(t III * !>' 

1 3 {• 1 It, t' J- I 1' J’l 1 1' ni ' III' 

'nil tl ^ f '1 • ' ( 1 or '1 Clil f 

It r-, or J / ! II f In I" < orf* tlif 

' t In 'o-^ 1 lo Uuti "11 Ji ',•< rtor 

’ 111 " LM ' li ;--r /jt I I In j<"(‘or- iii'l Imo 
A> ! •^nt« Jii\. il-lrlj ii'ni irti In I-onili n 
‘1’' \n Ir •'O' nl in \< i 'ml. jii 
' ^ i I t 1 In Mini li! rl J I " ^\oln'^l In 
ifTtfr I ^ 1 „Jfjinrt ' In J/'jnil*a\ but In'. 
j'.-tl II ■‘In o\'' It' Mil'll" I’n I'l' ni"' ‘'I' 
<''iL Midi t ol/'ii inilnl' il'ir'lim Moiii''n 
111' I I'nli'i I’fi 'I'n"\ li til'- onh iirotlint 
1') In 111 1 lilrfi J, ,1 a ] mil Jii'l'^t'lor ot Ini' 
Itiri i lull tlio' C'itlr'ln„ 'iur,i'on» nro ita 
tl'jr''(l III l^jnil a} titi'l Alitm'iHbafl Ilioj liatx 
b"';i njijolnt' d ai I.)hl.“Ional Jnd'ccl'ira «Jtli 
powers under the lUalth and famitars £"0110113 
or til" laitjarl s Act Tlitj haac alto been 
panted i<nrcrs un'J' r Ih" protibns ot the 
Domhij ilatrmltj J.en"llt Act Xlic Director 


Rrportinc of occidcnii — '■cetlm 31 of the 
In II in 1 It ton s \rt r' 'I'llrns tli imm^cr 
It) ri J 111 nil urih nl3 Mhitli rnu -• death or 
N-lIK Injure Mhenhe th" j-'r^rn Injured it 
I tMiite 1 from ntunilm; to hi" wori In the 
ntlti's tiiirln. the ts hourn next alt"r the oc- 
turnii' ofth icriiltnt \llcla' aofacrldenfs 
mrn le,f ital " rlous i r .nnidents whichprteent 
a !>"' n retumhi.- to Morl for 21 daes or more, 
nri'I minor, iP to he reported to the In‘‘p"Ctor 
of 1 it'ori 3 nnd to the Di trl'l tlaghtrate and. 
In rn t s tif nnj nccMint rctulling In death to 
the oiin 1 r In charge of the I’ollce btntlon It 
Is tht duij of the Inspector of lactorles to 
male nil I iM-lLitlon ns soon as jioEslblo Into 
tie nu IS of and th" rcjioiiilhUltn for a fatal 
or s'rlois nccIJent, anil to tnl o steps for the 
pru'tutltjii of the person toncemed If it h 
found that the d'ath or serious Injur; resulted 
from nuj Infring'nient of the pro\Dlons of the 
\ct or of the rules framed under the Act 
Tlie Act nLo requires notice to he phcB of an 
accident Mhkh is duo to an> cause tint has 
been notilied In this behalf b\ a Local Go; em- 
inent, c;cn though no injurj raa> ha;e resulted 
therefrom to an> person So far notifications 
hast Den Issued under this section oulj in Bom- 
baj, Leusal and Eunua 
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FRESCO 


GALEOTA 


use of this term in an Anglo- 
Indian doeument but also of 
the hatred in whieh the chief 
‘ foreiros ’ or revenue farmers 
of Portuguese days were 
regarded by the people of 
Bombay 

1664 — “ Whereas this Island being 
formerly belonging to the Crowne of 
Portugall, there were m each Division 
thereof Foreiros Mayores or Oheife 
Farmers men powerfule, arrogant, and 
E-s-orbitant violators, Ecclesiastiques 
as well as Civil , whose manner of 
Government was absolute, bnngmg 
the inferior sort of us so much under, 
and made so small acoompt of them, 
as comparatively wee may say the Ele- 
phant doeth of the Ant 

Wherefore, we humbly beseech your 
Majesty for the love of God and the 
wounds of Jesus Ohnst, to take pity 
and compassion on us by not consent- 
ing to alienate us from your Govern- 
ment, and the Obedience thereof upon 
any Consideration or agreement what- 
soever neither to permitt any more 
Foreiros Alayores in this Island ” 
Petition to Charles TI in Khan, Anglo 
Portnqncse Negotiations, O U P , p 461 
cl seq 

Fresco (subst , a cool wind, 
see p 161) 

The following quotation not 
Only illustrates the use of the 
above word in Anglo-India but 
furnishes a very vivid and 
interesting account of the hot 
season fn Gujarat 

ICSO — “rn the Middle of May, 
before the •J^otithcrly Winds set in. 


which bung the Rams along with 
them, the Air at Surat is so very dry, 
that it heks up the Moisture in the 
Pen, before we are able to write it out , 
and so mtensely Hot, especially about 
3 in the Afternoon, that we cannot 
endure the standing for any long time 
upon the Grass, where the Sun’s 
Beams have their fuU force This 
causes our sprinkling the Floors of our 
Chambers frequently with Water, to 
create a kind of Fresco m them, 
during this Season, and makes us 
Employ our Peons in Fannmg of us 
with Murchals made of Peacock’s 
Feathers, four or five Foot long, in the 
time of our Entertainments and when 
we take our Repose ” Ovington, 
Voyage to Surat, O U P , pp 82 and 83 

Fusta (a pinnace or small 
ship, with sails, or oars) — 
Anglo-Ind f^lsto, fiiste (obs ) 
These forms are not in the 
O E D 

1614 — “The king iieepeth there 
(Reshire) continually 100 fustoes and 
galleys with thorn to out off all passen- 
gers that offer to go from Ormus to 
Balsora ” Foster, Letters, Vol II 
(1613-1615), p 146 

1616 — “It IS hoped that the Osian- 
der wiU bo there to carry them before 
the fustes can arrive ” Ibidem, 
Vol HI, p 10 

Galeota (a small galley, see 
p 164) 

The following note of Foster 
{Leiteis, Vol III, p 296) throws 
new light on the derivation of 
Anglo-Ind gallevat which Dal- 
gado sa3^s is derived from the 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’i Compcnsnlion Act of 1923 
enmo Into force on Jiilv irt, 1021 Tlio 
Act ns jiasfcd l)^ the Lcplslnturc covers ten 
ch‘;'r3 of workmen Some of these, such as 
meml'crs of fire brigndo, tclegrnph and tele 
phone linesmen, sew ape worKersandtramwai- 
men are 'nnll, nnd ns the definition of Ecnmen 
Is llmltcel to those cmploved on certain 
Inland vessels, onlj a verv small proportion of 
Indian seamen come under the Act Com]>onsa 
tinn for sennn n, however, lias ))cen seeured hv 
nercement lutvv ei n tin (>ov eminent of India and 
thcr foreign sti am«hlp enmimnles, under which 
the latter acne to the Insertion in the ships 
articles of n clause wlunhv tho companies 
agree to imv i ompiiisatlon to Injured Indian 
seamen on lhc«ame basis ns If thej vrcrecove 
red hv tlie let and all qui «llons ns to coinpeiiBa. 
tlon nrcdtddisl hvt ommlssioncrs ofW orkmens’ 
f omjiens iiion In India An Indian seaman 
< mplov er on a Itrll Ish ship li p illv eomes under 
the I ncllsh Vet and the Insertion of the elanse 
referrid toalmvcdoes nwav w llh the praetleal 
dlltleultes whirl! woidd arise If Indian aeanun 
had to elaim i ompensatlon In tho Enpllsh 
or other foreign courts "nic fi\o Important 
clas-iCS covered are the workers In factories, 
mines, docks and on rallwajs, practically 
all of whom arc Included and those engaged 
In certain tj-pes of building work, notably the 
constnictlon of industrial and commercial 
buildings and anv other buildings which 
run to more than one storoj The most 
Important classes excluded altogether arc 
agricultural workers and domestic servants 
Non-manual labourers petting more than 
Its 300 a month arc excluded, except on the 
rail wavs Power Is taken to Include other 
hazardous occupations bj notification from time 
to time All occupations Involving blasting 
operations were thus declared bj the 
Governor-General In Ckjuncll, ns hazardous 
occupations Compensation Is to be given 
ns In the English Act, for personal Injury bj 
accident arising out of and In tho course of 
cmpIojTncnt It Is also to be given for diseases 
In certain cases The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that If a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled diseases. It will 
usuallj be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compeusathn On the 
other hand, other workmen will find It equally 
diffievdt to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises 
“ solely and directly ” from the employments 
Tho diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, 
lead poisoning and phosphorous poisoning 
■Whether compensation can be clalm^ for dls 
eases other than those scheduled la doubtful, 
but the list Is made capable of extension 5Ier 
cury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
by notification, dated 28th September 1020 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning 'Workmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1025, which has been ratified by India, 


necessary changes were made in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and In the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given In Schedule III of tho 
Act Certain occupations In connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and In connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship In and 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by noti- 
fication Issued by the Governor General In 
Council In exercise of tho powers conferred by 
sub section (3) of section 2 of the Act 

The Amending: Act of 1929 — IVlth a view to 
revise tho Act so as to amend those Sections or 
parts of Sections which were admittedly defective 
and to Introduce changes which wore likely to 
raise no Important controversial questions and 
which would be generally recognised as improve- 
ments, tho Government of India Introduced 
Into tho Leglslativ e Assembly on 21st September 
1028, a Bill further to amend the Work- 
men s Compensation Act, 1023 The main 
fcatvucs of this Amending Act are (1) that 
tho discriminating restrictions placed on 
workmen employed In the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen- 
sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed , (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to tho extent 
of Its 50 for funeral expenses of tho deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis- 
sioner , (3) deposits of trivial amounts, t e , less 
than Es 10 have been done away with (4) 
provision Is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to Invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability , (5) powers are 
vested In the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud. 
Impersonation or other improper means and 
(0) the benefits of the Act are extended to (n) 
any person employ ed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which ho is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway ns de- 
fined in Beotlons 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
EaUways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed ns an inspector, mall guard, sorter or 
van peon In the Hallway Mall Service, or (d) 
employed In connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas ns 
a rig-builder, driller, drillers helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes In oil 
wells or (e) employed In any ocenpatum Involv- 
ing blasting operations 

In February' 1931 tha Act was further extend- 
ed to cover workmen engaged In the construc- 
tion etc of aerial ropeways 
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Below IS an early instance 
of this term employed in the 
sense of the Telugu language 

1645 — “ This instant wee received 
a letter from the King by two of our 
owne sen ants The translate of that 
letter out of Jentue into English we 
send unto you for your perusall ” 
Foster, Eng Fact (1642-1643), p 291 

Jaca (]ack-fruit, see p 178) 

The citation below is of 
mterest, not only because it is 
of a fairly early date, but 
because it helps to show what 
keen observers the old travel- 
lers were, and how keenly and 
sympathetically they were 
interested m obtaining and 
setting down information about 
the fauna or flora new to them 

1637 — “ The ancients called this 
island [Ceylon] the healthy, pleasant, 
fertile, flounslung and rich Taprobane 
Healthy on account of its temperate 
climate and lovely air , fertile owing 
to numerous streams of excellent 
water pleasant owing to the 

fact that moat of its mountains and 
forests are filled with aromatic cassia 
or cinnamon , or else of great leafy 
fruit-trees hke the bread-frmt which 
bears a sort of apple of huge size, 
called Jack-fruit Outside they are 
covered with small pnckles which, 
although sharp to the touch, do not 
pre\ent one’s getting at the kernel, 
which IS enclosed in a yellow, sweet 
pulp, \erj pleasant to the taste 
From this pulp, and from the kernel 
main dishes are prepared which are 


most excellent and dehcious Mothei 
Nature, m her foresight, percemng that 
the branches would not suffice to sup- 
port so great a weight, arranged for this 
fruit to sprout from the trunk itself, 
by throwing out roots or stems, which 
are so strong that, unless you have a 
kmfe or other sharp instrument, it is 
difficult to get them off ” Mannque, 
Travels, Hak Soc , Yol I, pp 44S and 
449 

Jagra (coarse sugai, see 
p 179) 

The quotations from Fitch 
and Terry (p 179) show how by 
yaff) a they meant the coco-nut 
or the coco-nut tree ’ The 
latter of the two citations below 
will show how yaggoy was a 
term applied to spirit obtained 
from palm-sugar, and the 
former how the form yagta in 
its correct meaning of ‘palm 
sugar’, was in vogue earlier 
than yaggeiy 

1630 — “ Apnl 18 Took some coco- 
nuts and ‘ jagra ’ from a Malabar 
junk " Foster, Eng Fact (1630- 
1633), p 133 

1631 — Wedell brought a hog’s 

head of jaggery for his owne dnnkmg 
at sea ” Cowi Mmutes for Slay 20, 
1631 

Jangada (a raft formed by 
two boats lashed together with 
boards across them see p 
ISl) 

The quotations below are of 
interest because they contain 
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Effect on Indnitry — compulsory system have had to pay as compensation on a single 
o£ uorlonens comMnsatlon enhances the accident more than they could earn during a 
cost of production but not to any appro- month An unexpected increase in the number 
clable extent In the case of coal mines, the of serious and fatal accidents noay undoubtedly 
Increase in cost has been estimated to be not make a big hole In the profits of a concern but 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vide para the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
in 1 tucBeport of the Indian Coal Committee, Facilities for accident Insurance are now being 
1925) However, the owners of many of the provided by a number of leading insurance 
smaU coal mines have been compelled to dose companies in the country and the most import- 
down their mines duo mainly to the severe ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta 
depression with which the Industry has been ' and Madras In these provinces and in Bombay 
faced In the Punjab the proprietors of the 1 Insurance is widely resorted to by the employers 
coal mines in the Jhelnm District are reported but in the other Provinces accident Insurance 
to be not satisfied with the pnvUeges enjoyed I does not appear to have made much progress 
by the miners under the Act as some of them 
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One of the most vital problems facing indus- 
trial employers in India to-day Is that connected 1 
wltli the housing of the labour nlilcli they 
employ Tire Importance and the urgency of ' 
providing decent housing eannot be sufficiently 
emphasized 

The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are. In many cases, appaUing and the majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts In which indus- 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from 'Wcstem points 
of view Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evUs 
resulting from an Insufificlenoy of decent sanitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
BliU remains to be done before this question 
can be considered to haNe been satisfactorily 
solved 

Several commissions and committees of * 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
VTlth various subjects have dealt with the 
question of Industrial housing The Industrial 
CommMon in 1918 urged that. In addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresli industrial concerns 
to bo established, the setting up of a special 
area for Industrial development, the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from the city, 
supply of housing accommodation to the 
employ ecs by railways. Government departments I 
and public bodies, improved communications I 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and I 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken up by locM authorities The findings of I 
other commissions and committees with regard I 
to this question follow similar lines I 

Bombay Presidency — The fir&t attempt , 
to improve housing conditions In Bombav Cliv 1 
was made after the plague of 1890 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed parah-sed the trade and indust r\ 
of Bombaa The Bombay Improvement Tnist , 
nnscstabUslied In 1S9S “fortho work of mak- 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to proiido room 
for the expansion of the clta and constructing ] 
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sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police ” 
Owing to its limited powers and the varlons 
difficulties which It encountered the Trust bad 
to content itself for the first few years of its 
existence with “slum latchmg," the doaelop- 
ment of a few building sites, the consfniction 
of a few cbawls and the development of main 
roads In more recent a ears, howcaer, the 
Trust has been able to do consid erablc good work 
In the direction of industrial housing and has 
built over 1,800 tenements tor housing its own 
labour and 09 cbawls containing 8,890 tene- 
ments in nU for housing labour In general The 
Bombay Port Trust which engages on an aver 
age about 8,300 manual workers in all its depart- 
ments has provided accommodation for a little 
over 8,000 of Its workers The Bombay Muni- 
cljKilIty has provided a large number of cbawls 
tor its employees as wiU be evidenced bv the 
fact that 6,538 out of 7,537 scavengers employ ed 
are provided with quarters Varying propor- 
tions of tlie numbers of employees In the 
other departments of the Munldpallty are also 
provided with adequate housing According 
to the information collected by tlie Bombay 
Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 70 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa- 
tion for the enquiry had provided bousing for 
their oporatives 7 out of these mills proaided 
residential accomnwdation only for employees 
In the TTatch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatic cs, the number of workers 
who Ihed in the tenements provided amounte<t 
to 12,149 out of 04,720 empIo\ed The GIF 
Bailwav owns 20 diawls containing S 4 I one room 
tenements and the B B A C I Ilallwac owns 
303 one-room tenements for bousing tbcir 
employees 

Ho action was taken bv the Local Govern- 
ment in Bombav City for housing general 
Industrial labour till after the end of the war 4. 
broad and compreben'h c polica wis drawn 
up just after the end of the avar bv tl e Goaern- 
ment of Bombay under the pereonat in'f iratfnn 
of Lord Llovd, then Governor of Bombay fo- 
dcallng with the problem A Deaclapment 
Directorate was ^o^n^I in I 020 to co-c-di" .te 
the various liou-lng actlahles of Goacranent 
the Munidpalitv, the Imp"oai.mcnt Tru and 
the larger labour cmpl Dying org ini'a' hr i Itie 
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1652 — “ Fnar Ephraim who was 
pastor or curate unto the Mostezaes 
of Madraspatam ” Foster, Eng Fact 
{1651-165i), p 92 

Mon 9 ao (monsoon, see 
p 229) 

Below IS a very strange 
Anglo-Indian form which, if 
Yule’s conjecture that the 
Anglo-Indian monsoon proceeds 
directly from the Dutch mons- 
soyn or monssoen is correct, 
perhaps marks a transition 
stage between the present 
Anglo-Indian word and the 
Dutch term It is not found 
m the 0 E D 

1642 — “Wee have m this our 15 or 
16 monthes residence throughly experi- 
enced the trade of this place, and doe 
finde that the first markets at the 
hegmmg of the monzoane is most 
proffitahlest Besids the country 
people havmg then fully supplyod 
themselves retoms not till the next 
moonzoane to replenish their wants ” 
Foster Eng Fact (1642-1645), pp 67 
and 58 

Morador (an inhabitant) 
Konk moiadot — Anglo-Ind 
moiedoi (ohs ) 

In the Konkam of Goa the 
word is used m the specific 
sense of an inhabitant of a 
village of which he is not a 
member or a ‘ componente ’ 

1032 —“Whereon one Gran Redie 
[Guruva Reddi], a moredor of Mond- 


rero, gathered head, to the number 
of three or four hundred in armes ” 
Foster, Eng Fact (1660-1633), p 233 

Monm (a thm white cloth 
for shirting) Anglo-Ind, 
mootee, mot ye, mooty (obs ) 

The 0 E D derives the 
Anglo-Ind word from Portu- 
guese, but Sir Richard Temple 
{Ind Antiq , Vol L, Supp p 9) 
IS of the view that the Port 
motim IS more likely a corrup- 
tion of muii than that miiii is a 
corruption of moi im, as it was a 
common custom of the Portu- 
guese in adopting Oriental 
names endmg in i to add a 
final m or w Monm means 
‘ Moor cloth ’, 1 e cloths intend- 
ed primarily for Mohammedan 
wear It was cotton cloth 
manufactured principally in 
the NeUore district of Madras 
for sale to the Mohammedans 
of the Malay pemnsula It is 
identical with Salatnpot e The 
earliest instance of the use of 
this word in the 0 E D is of 
1696 

1618 — “ Such several! sorts of goods 
as Bantam requires viz white mor- 
yes, white percallaes, white salampor- 
yes, white and reddo beteles, dragons 
malaia, dragons salala, fine gobare 
serassos fine tappy serasses fine and 
course Japon tappes, tape chindees, 
tape anacke, came goulons, and such 
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supply and consemncy arrangements in 
bixHis are abominable Government and other 
publlo agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for industriai purposes but some 
Go^emmcnt and pubhc concerns do proaide 
quarters for their own employees 

Madras Presidency — ^As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Goiemment of Jlndras and the Co-operative 
Building Societies and a number of local autho- 
rities some houses have been built for poor 
workmen in Madras atv Out of l,5d0 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to have provided housmg for a small number of 
their employees Almost all plantation estates 
in the KUgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
• lines ” for the cool} labour employed 

United Provinces — Out of 330 regulated 

factories 83 make some provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families Altogether 
about 6,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the emplovers 
The McBobertsganj, AUenganj and theJuh- 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only Important exam 
pies of housing provided b> emplo} ers for their 
workmen m that city A scheme has however 
been launched b} some of the owners of facto- 
ries In Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
nut it is still under discussion Except as 
emplovers the Government of the lirnted 
provinces has done nothing m connection with 
industrial housing The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temponuy housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack In the area set apart 
as an industrial area In the basfts or hatat 
where housing is provided b} private landlords j 
the type of tenement available Is usuall} a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah In front The size and height | 
varv The usual size Is 10 xS' The normal j 
height is 6' to 8' The onlv outlet for ventila- 
tion Is the small main door Even sneh tene- 
ments are reported to be shared bv 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
ma} be found as Inmates 

Central Provincev — Housmg is provided 
for about 7,600 workers b} some of the larger 
factories and nvills in the Central Provinces 
nineteen per cent- of textile labour and 7 5 
per cent ot the labour employed in minor 
ludnstties is housed The Pulgaon Cotton Mili 
miintains a settlement covenng on area of 15 
avres on which the mUlbands aie allowed to 
build their own houses on pavment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annimi per 100 sq ft 
Piobahlv the most magnificent scheme of 
Industrial housing conceived in India Is that 
launched bv the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at A'agpur The=c 
mills hav e leased a plot of 200 acres at Indota, 
a Biiburb of Eagpur, two miles from the mllL 
The scheme Is based on a desire to establish a 
model village The idea Is to build houses 
nf the bimgalovv tvpo staudmg on their 
own ground in plots measuring 30 '■ 53 vvatli 
the imitation that building vvall not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provided 
The houses are let to the workers on the hire 
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purchase system and it is expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them 

Bihar and Onija — ^AJl the coUlenes in the 
Jhana coal field are amply and efficientlv equip- 
ped with approved tvpes of houses Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jhatia Mines 
Board of Health llorkers recruited from 
villages withm five miles from the mme fre- 
quently prefer to Uv e m their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work 
In five collieries emploving about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines emploving 424 workers 
provide 15(5 houses and five normally eqmpped 
mmes employing 3,034 workers provide 1,162 
houses In manv cases more than one emplovee 
is accommodated in one d/ioicra or house Very 
frcquentlv a man and his wife and his famUy 
all of whom mav be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupv one house Every house must be 
licensed Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with H labourers are 
found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liable to prosecution Eo rent 
Is however charged and subletting is not 
j known 

The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed 
pur have built 4,521 residential buUdmgs Of 
these, 301 are rented at over Hs 20 per month 
Sixteen are rated as hotels The accommoda- 
tion provided at present is insufficient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to 
face is the provision of a larger amount of 
housing 

Assam — Tree quarters arc provided for all 
residential emplovees on tea estates Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining v Ulages 
and lives in Its own homes In the mmes and 
oil fields free quarters ate provided for the 
labour force etnplovcU A Committee of 
Inquirv appomted m 1921-22 recommended 
tliat endeavours sliould be made to house 
ImnilcranLs from different j>rovince3 together 
in hninlets instead of putting vvorkers from all 
provinces Indiscriminately into barracks or 
lines The main objection to tliL rccommen- 
' dation is the want of land as all available Caul 
is under tea The housing canditiona In the 
coal and oil fields arc rcp'Uted as Iring quite 
satisfactory In Assam the tev estate- arc 
regularlv Inspected by District and Snb Divi- 
sional officers. Although the Ie_d i-iw^rv of 
Interference have been curtailed ov the ali-’li- 
tion of mdentured Libmr and the rci>e.il of s^i 
much of Act VI of 19iJl as leLated to sur 1 
labour, EtlU m practice the laspec*ing oCic rs 
do Invariably report on the condition of flic 
Uncs Ihcv call attention to tli- nff-1 rf 
improvement and the nianag m'“nt L g' n -ally 
readv to eScct such imjirovenicuts ns are 
considered neecssarv 

Other ProTtnees — Eo Ej^xial remarks ci' 
necessary in oianectlja with tli’ qiis'l'n c' 
industri.il hou-ing in ©‘hf-r p-ovnei-s Ge.-c 
rail' tpeakin^. no mJustna! slums a= such or anv 
big urban infiammati n due to t' e p-us' a" o' 
agglomerations of facto-y cr o'Ltr wc'b.rri is 
pmticularly notlceatle and the ho— ing of 
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PARAU 


PAULISTA 


chroniclers from as early as 
1546 See Dalgado, Glossdtto 
Iais As , Vol II, p 165 The 
expression ‘ pao ’ was also used 
of silver, whence the phrase 
‘ pao cle piata’ (silver ingot) 
In the East India Co ’s records 
these ingots whether of gold or 
silver were usually called 
‘ shoes ’ See Hobson- J ohson, 
s V Shoe of Gold 

Parau (a small vessel used 
in war or trade, see p 269) 

Here is an earher mstance of 
the use of this term in Anglo- 
India than any mentioned m 
H ohson- Jobson. 

1653 — “Another prau sent to find 
the Dove Have just heard that the 
Dove has been taken She might 
have been saved had there been 
enough Enghshmen here to man the 
prau instead of natives ” Foster, 
Eng Fact (1631-1654), p 190 

Fryer uses the very unusual form 
'pro\oes’, 

1673 — “They are owners of several 
small P^o^oes, of the same make, and 
Canooses, cut out of one mtire piece 
of Wood ” Fryer, Eait India, Vol I, 
p 65 

Partido (a consignment) 
Anglo-Ind paiitdo, parhtlio 
(obs ) Not m 0 E D 

1617 — “Some good quantities we 
procured and to enlarge our invest* 
mcnts the more, we bought also some 
partlclocs on credit to pay at two 


and three months’ time ’ Foster, 
Letters, Vol VI, p 236 

“ After the partitho of silk he took 
was made up and fit to be embarked 
it lay there three weeks and above 
before he durst ship it ’’ Ibidem, p 
139 

Patacho (a pinnace) 
Anglo-Ind patasli (obs ) This 
form IS not met with in the 
OED 

1630 — “ Do not beheve the informa- 
tion regarding the number of frigates 
and ‘patashes’, for Han Vaisja’s 
brother writes from Daman that the 
force there consists only of the four- 
teen fngates and eight ‘ fustoes ’ 
belongmg to Ruy Freire ’’ Foster, 
Eng Fact (1630-1633), p 9S 

Pateca (water-melon, see 
p 275) Anglo-Ind pateca, 
pictacho (obs ) 

1673 — “ From hence [Elephanta] we 
sailed to the Putachoes, a Garden of 
Melons (Putacho being a melon) ’’ 
Fryer, East India, Hak Soc , Vol I, p 
195 See also under Elephanta 

Fryer’s Putachoes was called 
in Portuguese Ilha de Patecas 
and in Anglo-India Island of 
Pattecas, see Ind Anhq , Vol 
LIV,p 3 By 1724 the ‘Island 
of Patecas or Patachoes ’ came 
to be corrupted into ‘ Butcher’s 
Island ’, the name by which 
this island near Bombayus stiU 
known to this day 

Pauhsta (a Jesuit, see p 
277) Malayal Pauhsldhkdr 
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A t(Ale showing (a) Birth-rate and (b) Death-rate per thousand of population and (c) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres 


Centre 

Period 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Death rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Infant mortalitv 
per 1,000 
registered 
births 

Bombay 

1930 

21 5 

21 2 

296 On 

Ahmedabad 

1929 

47 02 

49 90 

1 331 65 

Sholapur 


44 03 

34 53 

223 73 

Karachi 


55 83 

30 97 

230 55 

Kagpur 


50 C3 

52 24 

290 77 

Amraotl 


59 60 

49 14 

030 91 

Akola 


41 73 

35 36 

251 27 

Caavnpore 


36 94 

52 70 

420 34 

Lucknow 


43 9S 

7- 81 

469 22 

Allahabad 

)> 

4C 81 

3S 44 

258 79 


The Telaticn between overcrowding and infant mortalitv Is brought out In the following 
table extracted from the annual report of the Unnlclpa! Commissioner for Bombi\ Citj — 

Infant hlortality by the Xinnber of Booms occupied in 1910 


Ifumher of rooms 

Births 

Death'i m Infants 

Infant mortalitv 
per 1,000 blrtlis 
registered 

Hnmber 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

1929 

1930 

1 Boom and under 

10,945 

43 2 

5,497 

73 2 

■>02 

4S7 

2 Booms 

1,500 

7 15 

550 

7 3 

30 c 

368 

3 Booms 

749 

3 0 

202 

2 7 


297 

4 or more rooms 

404 

1 6 

74 


183 

185 

ffospitals 

11,394 

45 0 

1,154 

15 4 

101 

85 

Homeless and not 

37 

0 1 

27 

0 4 



recorded 







Total 

25,229 


7,225 

100 0 

296 

29S 


Working condihons — In the llombav 
Presidency the working conditions In the fac- 
tories are usuallv considerablv In advance of the 
conditions In the homes of the workers The 
Factories Department has recenth effected an 
appreciable Improvement in the development 
of ventilation m factories Tlie working con- 
ditions In the average Cotton JUll In the D P 
are reported to be not verv satisfactorv and 
those In the Central Provmces and Bcmr leaie 
plentv of scope for Improiement especudlv In 
ventilation, maintenance of suitable tempera- 
ture, sidtable flooring, proper sixiclng of machi- 
nery and proiision of places for meals Con- 
siderable improvements are required In the 
seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nui- 
sance and for proper lighting In the Jute 
mills In Bengal, especially in the sorting and 
carding section -there are no adequate arrange- 
ments for taking off the dust and the workers 
get a particular kind of rash all over their bodies 
In the bejWiing of their emploa-ment Women 
arc mostly employed In this Department and 
tliea bring their infants and children who ll\c 
In that dust laden and hot atmosphere diirlnc 
working hours orking conditions are how- 
ever, gene^all^ satlsfactorj in jute mills and 
other large Industrial concerns 


Extent of Medical Faolilies provided — 
The result of the cnqiiin Into AVelfare work 
conducted b> the Labour Office in 1^20 'bow-i 
that the provision of facilities for me.lical 
attendance and thesiipplyof medicines Is falrla 
general in all the Iirger laDaur-empIoung 
organisations In the Bomhav Frcsldcnc'. 
Tlic Textile Laixmr hnlon in jAlimedabid 
Is the onlv assoclitlon of emplo\ees which 
proxidcs medical facilities for Its meinltr' 
There are also Government Aiimicipal or charl 
table hospitals and dispensaries whUh are op^n 
to the public and whiUi arc u-ril bx the labour 
lag classes in the UnKcJ I’rovinrcs man-* of 
the larger cniplnxcrs maintain disp' n=an-s 
blit no liospitaU The Duffcrin I iind a private 
organisation aided bv pi-infs from Gnvemmen' 
and local Wiles maintains female h-Kpitat- at the 
most important tovaas The Lada llirlnrh 
Jfatemita and Child Welfare Leame raal'’fains 
a number of cenfres for child wcitarc and the 
treatment of mafe-nita case tf-na o' tb'' 
empioaers in the Central Province; and E* -a- 
liave proaaded wcll-cq ilpied dl p^-a art''- a- 1 
medical facilities are within ca'a r'a'h o' tli'' 
worlcrs in alrao-t all the firte-i -- an 1 t r 
important mininc ar'a in the Provine yo—*- 
of Uic largi r coiicams in B11 mi»mi 1 On ■’ and in 
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SENHOR 


TERRANQUIM 


1623 — “ The reason why the bakers, 
etc , have not come down m the beha- 
viour of the ‘ screivas etc , in custom 
house, who will not give them a cluttee 
without som feehng [feeing ?] , but on 
his threatening to go again to the 
Governor the desired ‘screete’ was 
granted ” See under Escrito, p 300 
Foster, Eng Fact [1622-1623), p 266 

Senhor (lord, see p 326) 

From the quotation below 
it would appear that, just as 
Indians used to give this title 
‘ Senhor ’ to Enghshmen, the 
latter used it of the chief 
foreign officials in India, not 
necessarily Portuguese — m the 
passage in question they are all 
Dutch 

1676 — “ Concerning the affairs of 
the Dutch Company in this place 
[■^Metohlepatam] I understand that 
Senr Coler is by orders lately 
come from Batavia to be Governor of 
Pulheat Senr Peter Smith is to 
bo Clieife at Metchlepatam, and Senr 
Hartsing, the Cheife at Golcondah ” 
The Dianes oj Strexjnsham Master, 
ed Temple, Vol I, p 297 This is an 
earlier instance of the use of this word 
than the one m the 0 E D which is of 
1795 ' 

Sombra (lit shadow , also 
favour, protection) Anglo- ^ 
Ind sombre (obs ) Not found 
in this sense in the 0 E D 

“If no sales be effected, the goods 
should bo taken on to Ahmadabnd, 

‘ under the co\ er of your sombre ’ 
and delivered to Clement ” Foster, 
hnn Fact (1624-1629), p 79 


Sumbaia (a profound reve- 
rence, see pp 330 and 332) 

1614 — “We dehvered his Majesty’s 
letter, obtaming what we required, 
only confined to such orders and cus- 
toms (though bad) as the Dutch before 
us had brought in as of Sombaj' or 
presents, customs, rents " Foster, 

' Letters, Vol II (1613-1615), p 112 

Taga (a cup, see p 338) 

In supporting the view that 
the Anglo-Ind toss was derived 
from Portuguese and not from 
Persian we remarked that the 
Persian tas ‘ a cup ’ had not 
acquired currency m Hindi or 
Urdu and that the word for 
‘ cup ’ in the former was 'pyala 
The following quotation ap- 
pears to beai out our state- 
ment 

1608-11 — “ At the end are drawne 
many portraitures of the Kmg [of 
Delhi ] m state sittmg amongst his 
i^omen, one holding a flask of wme, 
another a napkin, a third presenting 
the peally [small cup] , behind, 
one punkawing [fanning], another 
holding his sword ’’ Wdliam Finch, 
in Foster, Early Travels, O U P , p 164 

Terranquim (a small swift 
bark, see p 343) 

We have pointed out that 
this Portuguese form is not the 
original of the Anglo-Ind 
tianhey which comes from the 
Pers irankeli Here are a 
couple of passages in which 
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TROilBA 


VISITADOR 


Tromba (a species of reed 
met with near the Cape of 
Good Hope) — ^Anglo-Ind 
sfi innbloioes Hot m the 0 E D 

16)5 — ‘Fiftv or sixtj* leagues out 
are seen floating in vast numbers the 
stalks of reeds, with about nine or ten 
reeds (more or less) attached to each 
stalk, these are called frombas ” 
Pyrard Voyage, Hak Soc , VoL I, 

p 20 

“ These trombas are a kind of great 
canes about the bignesse of a man’s 
arm and three or four foot long, 
which flo'^e upon the water with their 
roots Mandelslo, Travels, cit by 
Grav m note to passage above 

1624 — ’‘March 27 Sailed from the 
Downs July 13 ‘ilett with weeds 
called strumblowes, a good sine of 
neemess to land ” Foster Eng Fact 
(mj-1629) p 23 

Tufao (hurricane, see p 
353) 

Below IS an early Anglo- 
Indian reference 

1617 — “Two of these Dutch ships 
were full laden with silk and stuffs 
which thev had taken from the Climas, 
as also two junks with the like , but 
bv means of a storm or tuffon the 
two Holland ships and one junk were 
driven ashore ” Foster, Letters, Vo) 
VI, p 260 

Tutanaga (an alloy, see 
p 356) 

The following quotation con- 
tains an Anglo-Indian form of 
this word unrecorded in Hob- 
son- Jobson or in the 0 E D 


“Theur tutlnggle they [the Dutch] 
bring from Tiwan ” [Taiwan, i e , For- 
mosa] Eng Fact (1642-1643), -p 36 

Varanda (verandah, see 
p 358) 

The citations below give 
evidence of earlier use of this 
term m Anglo-India than do 
those m Hobson- Jobson 

171S — “ But if the making of such a 
Compound and Virandas for deposit- 
mg and securmg the Merchants Goods 
wiU be so great a convenience we 
permit you to make it ” Old Fort 
William in Bengal, ed Wilson, Vol I, 
p 37 

1755 — “ Ordered Mr Bartholomew 
Plaisted to survey the Verandah ” 
Ibidem, p 34 

1756 — “They [the Nabob’s troops] 
had infinitely the advantage over us in 
this attack as they could fire upon our 
men from the tops windows and 
verandas of houses which stood close 
to and overlooked our hnes and bat- 
tenes ’’ Ibidem, Vol III, p 295 

Visitador (official nsitor), 
see pp 367 and 36S 

The quotation below bears 
out the statement made before 
(p 368) that the Dutch adopt- 
ed this Portuguese word for 
one of their officials 

1614 — "The first of this month 
armed here a Dutch ship coming in 
three months from Bantam, and in 
her there comes the Visitador 
General for the Dutch to visit these 
coasts ’’ Foster, Letters, Vol II 
(1613-1615), p 165 
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Schools for the education of adult uorhmen | 
do not exist on the G I P Eallwaybut a school 
Is established at Blna for imparting technical 
Instrnction and conducting refresher courses 
in EaUiray irorklng 

For Workers' Children — Tlie facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway emploj ecs are ns under 

97 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children and 123 schools for Indian children 
are maintained at sidtable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls is 4,155 and 15,967 
respectively The total expenditure fiom revenue 
on the Eiuopean and Anglo-Indian schools is 
Es 402 laUis per annum and on the Indian 
Echools Es 14 lakhs The EaUiray Depart- 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
railwaj emplojecs The total number of 
chddren In rillway aided schools is 3,521 (Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) and 7,704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Eall- 
rray are Es 49,305 and Es 46,584 respectively 
The Eailvrav Department also gives direct 
financial assistance to Its employees towards the 
education of their children In certain hill schools 
The total cxxienditure on this account in 1927- 
28 was Es 3 5 laklis for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and Es 28 8 thousands for Indians 

Facilities are also afforded bj the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
Uilldren to attend schools 

The present methods of assistance have re- 
cent]} evoked public criticism on the score of 
their bemg more faiourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian cmploices than to the Indian 
and with a new to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Eallwaa Board placed 
Mr OEM Jones, C I E , I L S , on special 
dutj In 1927 with instructions to collect all 
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facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees On a consideration of Mr 
Jones' report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines. — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local autborltles or private bodies, special grants 
being ghen out of railwaj funds where neces- 
sary The assistance given by the Eailwaj 
Department would be confined to emplo}ees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and obliged to send their chhdren to boarding 
schools The assistance would take the form 
of grants to the emplo} ecs of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one luiU of the board and tuition 
fees, the proportion depending upon the pa> 
drawn by the parent and falling w itli the increase 
in pay The assistance would be open to all 
emplojces without distmetion of community, 
race or creed 

Several companies’ railways ha\c also signified 
their willingneBS to adopt a shnllar poUc} But 
the question is still receiving further considera- 
tion because of the representations received In 
connexion with the scheme 

Co-operation — The Eailway Administration 
lia\e noticed that hea%} Indebtedness, degrades 
the emplojce and impairs Ids efllclcncv and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co operatii e 
stores by the employees 

Co-OTCrati\o Credit .Societies liaie been 
formed on all railways and are managed h\ 
committees gencrallj elected from among the 
Ehaicholdcis But in some rase;, the heads 
oi the departments ,aro required to be the eliair 
men of the Committees and thc\ liaie power to 
nominate some of the members of tlio 
committee 


WAGES 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics In Didia was made b\ 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the aa erago monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour The returns thus collected w ere utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
and these statistics were pubbshed in the pub- 
lication “ Mces and T\ ages ” issued nnnuaEj 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intehl- 
gence and Statistics A reference, however, 
to Dutt’s Eeport on an Enquiry Into Else 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half aearlv returns from 
District Oflicers have been discontinued since 
1010 In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in aU Provinces, except In the 1 
Central Ihovlnces where an annual return [ 
was obtained from District Officers Tlie first ' 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911 12 ■ 
and tlie second in 1910-17 Tlic statistics regard- ( 
Ing wages continued to bo published In * Prices 
and Mages" wliicU gaac the resniti of the , 
quinqncunlal wage censuses In respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations As the st itistlcs 
were still far from satbfactorv the Utiid wage 
census, which was duo In 1921-22, Bhan- 


doned except in Madras aud tlie Punjab In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Goirrnmcnt 
of India to hold an All-India tciisu- of indii'-trial 
wages with the actlie and aoluntary co-ofi^r ition 
of employers, but noUiing could lie donf parth 
because a number of emjiloicrs cither fiiPd 
to submit returns or 6uhmjtt''d Incoiiifht'’ 
returns and partly because neither the tentrd 
nor the Local Goi crnuicnts w cre able to pr<u 1 le 
the staff required for the purpe c owing to 
financial stringency Tlie annual i -n' ol 

Prices and Mages were al-o su-pend'd 111 
as a result 0 / retrcnchmcn and no r‘Ci- ar 
official wage statLtlra ar> n p'll'i 2^1 I - 
British India as a wliole 

In (he Lni(cd Proi races a for - r< 

of Industrial E a-C-' bo 1^- tale-, iP-jr w, 'j •> 
regular census wu*- c n i.t-Mi 1.- c r 
tarried tlirouch A K-i -iral saraea tf a 

h IS been carried eat ever nacyci-.-i j',]_ 

h, the Pim.al. Tic- s-aa . aroi, .w 
w i.Co of certain of ar^-tc -j ‘1„ 

principal tcrrc' la ti ^ ‘M aA4.g>a u lA -'d 
bv urban ojahl ’-s a-i at otrialn I,.-*, a. 
stations t a ftc'-c a meaus ol w > 

rural n' 

the verag- tr-g’' 
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Anglo-Indian Portuguese 

Anglo-Indian 

Albacore 

Albacora 

Banyan, Ban- 

Albatross 

Alcatras, also 

yan - day , 


m S 

Banyan fight, 

Albncias 

Alvigaras (S) 

Banyan hos- 

Aldea 

Aldeia, also m S 

pital 

Alfandica, 

al- Alfandega, also 

Barracodo 

fandia, alfan- m S 

Barreok, bar- 

dira, alfan- 

recoe 

diga 


Barsa 

Aljofar 

Aljofar 

Batel, batelo, 

Albgator 

Lagarto 

botella, botilla 

Almadee 

Almadia (S) 

Batta 

Almirab, 

al- Armano 

myra 

Almode, 

al- Almude (S) 

Batta 

Batte, batty 

moodae 


Bayadere 

Amah 

Ama 

BeateUe, bet- 

Ananas 

Anands 

teela 

Ande, neel 

Ami 

Beech-de-mer 

Ap, hopper 

Apa 

Beeombu, bube 

Areca 

Areca 

Benzom, ben- 

Armado 

Armada (S) 

jamm 

Arrack, rack Araca 

Betel 

Assegaj’- 

Azagaia 


Atro 

Ata (S) 


Ayah 

Aia 

Bihmbi, bhmbee 

Balachong, 

bla- Balchao 

Boca -mortis, 

chong 


bocamortass, 

bukmar 

Baity 

Balde 

Bolango 

Bamboo 

1 

Bambu 

Bomto 

j annna 

Banana 

Bonze 

j landa 

Bandel (S) 

Botickeer 

V dejah 

Bandeja 

Botica 

B^ ue 

Bangue 


Bnj linll . 

Bangagal (S) 

Bov 


I 

' ^ 
I 


Portuguese 

Banean, also m 
S 

Bamcada (S) 
Barnca (S) 

Braga (S) 

Batel, also m 
S 

Bata, also m S 
Batao, also in S 
Bate 

Bailadeira 

Beatilha 

Bicho do mar 
Biombo (S) 
Beijoim, ben- 
joim 

B6tele, b6tel 
betle, b6tere,. 
betre 
Bdimbim 
Bacamarte (S) 

Combalenga (S) 
Bomto 
Bonzo 
Botiqueiro 
Boutique, also- 
in S 

Boi, also in S 
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Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Coco de mer 

Coco do mar 

Coir 

Cairo 

Comprador, 

Comprador, also 

compradore 

m S 

Conjee, cangee. 

Canja, also m S 

caugee 

Conserta 

Concerto (S) 

Coprah 

Copra 

Corge, coorge 

Corja 

Comae 

Comaca 

Corral 

Curral, also m S 

Covid, covedee. 

Covado, also m 

cobda 

S 

Cranny 

Carrane 

Cumra 

Camara 

Curry 

Canl 

Curtass, car- 

Cartaz (S) 

tasse 

Cuspadore 

Cuspidor 

Cuttanee 

Cotoma 

Cutter 

Catur 

Discalsadoe 

Discalsado 

Dispense ^ 

Despensa (S) 

Dorado 

Dourado 

Eagle-wood 

Aguil, dquila, 
also m S 

Elepbanta, 

Elepbanta, also 

ofante, oUi- 

m S 

pbante 

? Factor 

Eeitor 


1 [“Pucka built Bungaloiv the 
accommodations compnse a mttmg 
room with open veranda on three 
Bides, Dispense, cookroom, etc , 
” The Bombay Conner, 2nd May, 
1S36] 


Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

? Factory 

Feitona 

^ Falaun 

Fulano 

Fazendar, fa- 

Fazendeiro 

zendan 

Fetish, fateish 

Feiti90, also m 
S 

Fidalgo, pby- 

Fidalgo (S) 

dalgo 

Flaimngo 

Flamengo, 

flamenco 

Foogath 

Afogado (S) 

Fogass 

Foga^a 

Forall 

Foral (S) 

Foras,forasd 4 rs 

Foro 

Foreiro 

Foreiro (S) 

Freguezia 

Freguesia 

Fresco 

Fresco (S) 

Fusto, fuste 

Fusta (S) 

Gallevat 

Galeota, also m 
S 

Gallina 

Galhnha (S) 

Gentoo, gen- 

Gentio, also m 

tue, gentew. 

S 

jentue 

Ghamella 

Gamela 

Girga 

Igreja 

Godown 

Gudao 

Goglet 

Gorgoleta 

Grab 

Garopo 

Gram 

GrSo 

Guava 

Goiaba 

? Hackery 

Carreta 

Hollander 

Holandes 

(Dutchman) 

Imprest (us m 

Emprestimo (a 

Ceylon) 

loan) 
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II 


Civilnrl 1j 

Skillcil TaIjout 

Unskilled lAbour 

Females 

182.a 1 

1 

1 

I 1020 

19 

2$ ^ 

1929 

1928 

1920 


Us a 

P 

Us 

» p 

1 

UN 

a p 

Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

p 

Jhath (lUlnr and Orb‘i) , 

0 10 

0 

0 

12 9 

0 

7 9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Pinl^anJ (P'-ngil' 

0 11 

r> 

0 

12 3 

0 

6 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

c 

r.Hdlh (lUInr and Oti a) 



0 

14 3 



0 

8 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Ast-am 

1 0 

0 

1 

2 3 

1 

0 9 

0 

14 

0 

1 

4 

0 




Punjab 



0 

12 n 


1 

0 

8 

3 







Baluchi tan 



1 

4 9 












Pencil \ nllex (( P ) 

0 S 

0 



0 

c n 




0 

G 

0 





r<irrimt of I (tl-ottrort trorLinj on Sitr/acf in important Coalfields in British India 


Coaincld! 

Skilled lAboiir 

Unskilled Inbour 

Females 

1923 

1029 

1926 

1929 

1028 

1929 


Rs 

a 

p 

Us 

a 

P 

Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

P 

Jh uLa (Bihar and OrUsa) 

0 

12 

3 

0 

13 

3 

0 

8 

G 

0 

8 

9 

0 

c 

9 

0 

6 

9 

ItanlganJ (Bcnuall 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

0 

Olildlh (Biliar and Orl-«a) 

0 

14 

3 

1 

14 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

0 

am 

1 

0 

C 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Punjab 

1 

0 

9 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

11 


0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

9 

Baluchbtan 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

9 

0 

8 

0 

1 

3 

i 







Pencil \nllea (C P ) 

0 

10 

3 




0 

11 

9 



1 

0 

5 

9 





Gins and Presses 

The male coolies In the gin factories In 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an a\erage 
annas 8 per da> while the female coolies get onh 
as 5-1 and as 0 respectlielj In the Central 
rro\lnccs the a\erage dalli earnings of male 
and female coolies are as 10 2 and as 5-10 res- 
pecthelj 

Tlie a^ erage dall v wages of female press coolies 
In Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9 6 and annas 13-10 respective!} 

The Plantation! — Labour In the tea gardens 
In Assam Is paid on a piece-work basis 


In addition to the standard dally task which 
the worker must execute In order to earn his 
wages (called Hanra) the labourer Is given an 
opportunit} at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of a second 
task the patment for which Is known as ticca 
In some cases where It Is Impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as In leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment Is 
made by time A distinctive feature of work 
In the gardens Is that the labourer usually brings 
his fnmIl^ with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners The Joint 
earnings of a family must always be taken Into 
consideration The a^ erage famllj of a labourer 
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Anglo-Indian 

Nabob 
Naik, naique 
Nair 

Neep, mpa 

Nigger 

Oart 

OUah 

Ortolan 

Ovidore 

Padre, padn 

Padroadist 

Padroado 

Pagar 

Pagoda 

Palanquin, pa- 
lankeen 
Palmyra 
Pam 

Pamplee, pam- 
plet, paum- 
pblet, pom- 
fret 

Paj'apa, papaw 
Pardao, pardaw 
perdao 

Parao, praw, 
prow 

Partido, par- 
titho 
Pataca 
Patacoon 
Patash 

Pattamar, pati- 
mar 


Portuguese 

Nababo 

Naique 

Naire 

Nipa 

Negro 

Horta 

Ola 

Hortulana 
Ouvidor, also m 
S 

Padre 

Padroadista 

Padroado 

Pagar 

Pagode 

Palanquim 

Pabneira 
P5o (S) 
Pampano 


Papaia 

Pardao 

Parau, paro, 
also in S 
Partido (S) 

Pataca 
PatacSo 
Patacho (S) 
Patamar 


Anglo-Indian 

Pattarero, pa- 
teraro peta- 
rero, paterero 
Paubst, Pau- 
hstme 

Pedareea, pe- 
daena 
Peine 
Peon 

^ Penguin 
Pial 

Perten9as 
Picotta, pi- 
cottah 
Pmdar 
Pmtado 
? Poonac 
^ Porgo, pork, 
purgo 
Povo 

Procurador, 
procuradore 
Propagandist -• 
Puokery 
Putacho 
Raia 

^ Ransadoes . 

R-aseed 

Reaper 

Reas, rees, res, 
rayes, rues 
Rolong 

Recado, re- 
carder 

Remol, reynol 
rejmold 


Portuguese 
Pedeiro, pe- 
derero 

Paulista, also m 
S 

Pedrana 

Peres 

Peso 

Pingue 

Poial 

Pertengas 

Picota 

Pinda 

Pmtado 

Pmaca 

Piroga 

Povo 

Procurador, also 
in S 

Propagandista 
Pucaro 
Pateca (S) 

Raia 

Arrasador (S) 
Receibo 
Ripa 
Rial, r6is 

RolSo 

Recado 

Remol 



5^7 
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Annaimte 
At ven to 

Bdrih, banh mi 
? Cabc§ 

1 C^i-pbe 
? Che 
C6c 

Gxmng Baoti- 
shta 


Arabic 

Aamuimas 
Anjar, anjara 
Arganiin.argan, 
organ, orgon 
Arshidiak 
Baba, babavi 
Balsam balsam, 
bolas4n, bol- 
sdn 

Bandeira, ban- 
dera,bandira, 
bandaira 
? Baqala 
Barkus 

Barmiljbermil, 
birmil, bera- 
mil, vanl 
Bamma 
Basaburth 
Bobra, bnbra 
BuqAl 
Chess, cluss 


3. Annamite 


Portuguese 

Advento (Ad- 
vent) 

PSo 

Cdhs 

Caf6 

Cha 

Copo 

S JoSo Bap- 
tista(St John 
Baptist) 

4. 

Portuguese 

Ananas 
Anchora 
6rg5o 

Arcediago 
Papa 
Balsamo 

Bandeira 

Baixel 
Barca^a 
Barnl 

Verruma 
Passaporte 
Abdbora 
Bocal 
Gesso 


Annamite 

lA rmssa 
Sabong 
Thanh Jude 

Than LS-ren-sd 

2 Thuoo 
Tu rao 

Arabic 

Arabic 

1 Daya 
Espmkh, 
esfinkh, 
isfonkh, 
isfankh, sa- 
fankh, sifahk, 
Bufank 

Falaskiya, 
balaskiya 
Fom, fum 
Gabia 
Gabon 
Gahtha 

Kabut, kab4bit 
Kalsat 

Kastana, kas- 
Mma 

* Kirub 
Koba 

* Marmar, mar- 
mer 

Mez 


Portuguese 

Missa 

Sabao 

SSo Josd (St. 
Joseph) 

SSo Lourengo 
(St Lawrence) 
Tabaco 
Tronco 

Portuguese 

Aia 

Esponja 


Frasco (us m 
Egypt) 

Fomo 

G4vea 

GaleSo 

Galeota 

Capote 

Cal5ado 

Castanha 

Querubim 

Copo 

Marmore 

Mesa 
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SlaUment fhomng fcnUs of pnu per day of tome important si died labourers m Worlshops 


^n^lp of Hillwav S'-tem 

Fitters 

Moulders 

Welders 


Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

n 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

1 

Xorth Western RtIIwiij ■ 

0 

8 

0 

to 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

Fast Indian Rnilwnv I 

0 

10 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Ea<dom Bengal Rallwnv 

' 0 

t 

XO 

0 

ft 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 

»» 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

>» 

3 

2 

3 

Great Indbn Peninsula 






















Hailwii* 1 

so 

0 

0 


88 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


89 

0 

0* 

B B it C I Rallwav ] 

0 

8 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


2 

9 

0 

licnEal ^^gpur Railwav 1 

0 

U 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Bohilklmnd and Kumaon 






















Rallwav 

0 

is 

4 


1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M its M Rnilwav 

0 

1 

0 


5 

4 

0 

1 0 

11 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

n 

u 

0 


2 

6 

0 

' 0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

A'sam Bengal Railwav I 

0 

12 

0 

ft 

3 

0 

1 








1 

8 

0 

»» 

2 

8 

0 


Name <tf Rallwav Svstem 

Turners 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 


Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Es 

a 

P 

JCorth Mestem Railway 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railwaj 

0 

10 

0 


0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Fastem Bengal Rallwav 

0 

12 

3 

>» 

3 

0 

31 

0 

12 

3 

ft 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

tf 

3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula Ball- 






















way • 

50 

0 

0 

»» 

80 

0 

0* 

30 

0 

0 

ft 

09 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

It 

93 

0 

0* 

B B it C I Railway 

0 

7 

0 

>> 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

ft 

3 

9 

0 

Bengal Jiagpur Railway | 

1 

0 

0 

tf 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

tf 

2 

14 

«! 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

RohilkhanU and Kumaon 






















Railway 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 

7 

4 


0 

M A,S M Raiiwav 

1 

0 

0 

to 

6 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

to 

5 

4 

South Indian Rallwav 

0 

14 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

II 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 

*1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

tf 

3 

0 

0 


^ B Tlicsc rates arc c’^cIusl^c of Oicrtlmc anti Plcco-work profits 

• The scales of paj for the GIF Rallwaj arc per mensem 


The following rates maj bo taken ns representatives of daUy wages of workshop emploj-ees 
In Imjortant centres 


Centre 

UnskUled 

i 

Semi skilled 

[ Ordinary skilled 


As 

P 

As 


As 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 

As p 

Bombay 1 

14 

0 

to 10 

0 

17 

0 

to 24 

0 

20 

0 

to 40 0 

I-aliore 

10 

0 

12 

0 

14 

0 

„ 18 

0 

14 

0 

„ 40 0 

Llllooali 1 

9 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

„ 16 

0 

12 

0 

„ 40 0 

Lucknow 

7 

0 

„ 10 

9 

10 

0 

„ 18 

0 

16 

0 

,) 30 0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work) climatic and local conditions) etc. 
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6. 

Balmese 


Balinese 

Portuguese 

Balinese 

Portuguese 

Bandera 

Bandeira 

Palungan, pm- 

Palangana 

Bliidru 

Veluda 

gan 


? Bedil 

Buzd 

Paso 

Vaso 

Botol 

Botelha 

Pinng 

Pires 

* Hechap, chap- 

Chapa 

Prada (gilding, 
gold-foil) 

Prata 

chap 


Reyal, leyar 

Rial 

Jendila, gendela 

Janela 

Ronda 

Ronda 

* Kapal 

Cavalo 

Sdhun 

Sabao 

Kaput 

Capote 

*Sagu, sago 

Sagu 

Katela 

Castela 

Suredadu, sre- 

Soldado 

Manas 

AnanAs 

d4du 


Miskm 

Mesquinho 

Temako 

Tabaco 


7 

Batavian 


Batavian 

Portuguese 

Batavian 

Portuguese 

Biludru 

Veludo 

Nona or nyonya 

Dona 

Oagu 

Gago 

P43U 

Vaso 

Honas 

Ananas 



KarSpus 

Carapuga 

Pingan 

Palangana 

Kintal 

Quintal 

Sid&di 

Cidade 


8 

. Batta 


Batta 

Portuguese 

Batta 

Portuguese 

Bandera 

Bandeira 

Kamar 

Camara 

? Bedil 

Fuzil 

? Kansa 

Ganso 

Bdulu 

Veludo 

♦Kapal (a large 

Cavalo 

? Botol 

Botelha 

ship) 


? Chap 

Chapa 

Kareta, kxeta 

Carreta 

Dadu 

Dado 

Kasut 

Calgado 

Honas 

Anands 

^ Lampu 

Lampada 

Judi, erjudi, 

Jogar 

L61ang 

Ledao 

njuchken, per- 


Mandur 

Mandador 

judin 


Mdte 

Matar 
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Bengali 

Portuguese 

Bengali 

Portiiguese 

Deus boms 

Bom dia 

Kasul (C) 

Casula 

diy4 (C) 



(cbasuble) 

(God good 


Eiateldsma (C) 

Catecbismo 

day) 


Katbobka 

Catobco 

Deus boms 

Bom noite 

Kintal 

Qumtal 

nouta. (C 


Kobi, kobi dak 

Couve 

God good 


? Koch 

Coobe 

mgbt) 


Komdu 

Cunbado 

Devus (C) 

Deus 

Komadn 

Comadre 

E]mol4 (C) 

Esmola 

Komedon (C) 

Comedona 

Entrudu (C) 

Entxudo 

Kompadxi 

Compadre 

Estol (C) 

Estola 

Kompbisdfi 

Confissao 

Garadiy4 

Grade 

Komumyan 

Comunhao 

Girg4, gir]]A 

Igreja 

Konsuvadd 

Consoada 

Gudam 

Gudao 

Korjmu 

Quaresma 

Inglaj 

Ingles 

Krisma 

Cnsma 

Insensii (C) 

Incenso 

Kristan 

Cristao 

Irman (C) 

Irmao 

Krud, kruda- 

Cruz 

Isopa (C) 

Hissope 

knti 


Ispat 

Espada 

Lantard 

Lantema 

Istri 

Estmar 

* Lebu 

Limao 

Janal4, janala 

Janela 

Lona 

Anona 

Kabar 

Acabar 

Madi 

Madrmba 

Kader4, kadar4 

Cadeira 

Maldisdn 

Maldicao 

Kd] 

Casa 

Mand (C) 

Mana 

Ka]u 

Ca]u 

Mand (C) 

Mand 

Kalapati 

Calafate 

Mami (C) 

Mano 

Kaldo 

Caldo 

Martel 

Martelo 

Kabs 

Cdbs 

Mastul 

Mastro 

^ Kaman 

Canhao 

Me] 

Mesa 

Kami] 

Camisa 

lilisdn 

Missao 

? Kampas 

Compasso 

Misiyondr 

Missiondno 

Kappa (C) 

Capa 

Mmta merce (C) 

Mmta merce 

Karubu 

Cravo 

Natdl 

Natal 

Knrnel 

Coronel 

Nildm, nilam, 

Ledao 

Knrubim 

Quenibim 

mlamd 




Tiadc 


Unions 
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Biigm 

Portuguese 

Aruda 

Arruda 

Assa 

Az 

Balasang 

Balsamo 

Bandera 

Bandeira 

Banddla 

Bandola 

Baral6 

Bordo 

Basattu 

Basto 

^ Batata 

Batel 

? B^tdi 

Batega 

Bisatmda 

Bastarda 

Bis^setu 

Bisgexto 

Biydla 

Viola 

1 Cha 

Chapa 

? Chalana 

Pantalona 

Chapiyo 

Chap4u 

Chamaldti 

Chamalote 

Chatam^le 

Charamela 

Clu 

Chita 

Dddu 

Dado 

Dilu 

Codilho 

D6balo 

Dobro 

^ Dortoro 

Doutor 

Gaga 

Gago 

G4]i 

Gage 

Gale 

Gal6 

Ganho 

Ganho 

Gar^ja 

Igreja 

Gandmong 

Cardamomo 

Isitaraluga 

Astrdlogo 

Jandela 

Janela 

Jmerala 

General 

Jugara 

Jogar 

Jumba 

Jibao 

Kamali 

Camera 

Kanuindare 

Comendador 

Kanhilo (gun) 

CanhHo 


Bugm 

Portuguese 

K4pa 

Capa 

Kapitan-moro 

CapitSo mor 

^ Kdppala 

Cavalo 

Karubiyuna 

Querabim 

Korabu 

Cravo 

? Karatassa 

Cartaz 

Karatusa 

Cartuoho 

Kar4ta 

Carreta 

*Kasatun 

Castor 

Kavdlu 

Cavalo 

K6]u 

Queijo 

K6ndi 

Conde 

K6pasa 

Copas 

2 Kopi 

Cafd 

Kdntara 

Contrato 

? Kutang 

CotSo 

Lagansi 

Algansmo 

Laman 

Arm4rio 

Lap6rese 

Alferes 

Lelang 

Leilao 

* L6mo 

LimSo 

L6ji 

Loj 1 

Manila 

Manille 

Mant4ga 

Manteiga 

Marmio 

Meirinho 

Mataddro 

Matador 

M4te 

Matar 

Mdjan 

Mesa 

^ Ndmoro 

Numero 

Nona, nhonha 

Dona 

Palakko 

PalcSo 

Panniti 

Alfinete 

Parada 

Prata 

Paraguta 

Fragata 

Parasdro 

Parceiro 

’ Pasa 

Bazar 
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Thr All-India and Burmah CoTonanltd 
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Mil 'Mill I'll xxliii I niriiiliri liili li 

lliiill"l 111 pixiiniiliil I iiriilK'Tiii riiiploxril 
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(2) to rrtomnicnd xxorKcm dclcfiittp to tlio 
Iiit( rintiiiiinl I nlioiir Confcrcncrt "lien the 
i.uxi iiiimiit of Indin had to fclcct n Labour 
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13. Dayak 


Dayah 

Portuguese 

Dayah 

Portuguese 

? Apam, abam 

Apa 

Lelang 

Ledao 

Badil 

Fuzil 

Lunan 

Lunao 

Bandj6ra 

Banderra 

Mandur 

Mandador 

Banko 

Banco 

2 Matef 

Matar 

Bi]ola, viola 

Viola 

Me] a 

Mesa 

? Biiyong 

BoiSo 

Mmgo, mengo 

Domingo 

^ Chap 

Chapa 

Nona 

Dona 

Chita, sita 

Chita 

Paso 

Vaso 

Gdsa 

Gudang 

Ganso 

Gudao 

Pmgan 

Palangana 

Judo (‘ luck, 

Jogar 

^ Pmng 

Prres 

destmy ’) 

Prdda, par4da 

Prata 

Kamandan 

Comandante 

Rdnda 

Renda 

Kameja 

Camisa 

* Rupia, ropia 

Rupia 

Kanas 

Anands 

Sabon 

Sabao 

♦Kapal 

Cavalo 

S4btu 

Sabado 

K4pir 

Cafre 

*Sago 

Sagu 

Kapitan 

Capitao 

Separo (adv ) 

Separado 

? Karatas 

Carta or cartaz 

Setan 

Satan 

Kar4ta 

Carreta 

Tambiko 

Tabaco 

^ Kiipi 

Caf6 

Tempo 

Tempo 

Galoli 

14. 

Portuguese 

Galoh 

Qaloli 

Portuguese 

Abnl 

Abnl 

Aiduda 

Ajudar 

Achar 

Ach4r, asar 

Alegra 

Alegrar (to 

Adeus 

Adeus 


gladden) 

Adimra 

Adimrar (to 

Alerta 

Alerta 


admire) 

Alfandega 

Alfandega 

AdorasU 

Adora^ao (Ado- 



ration) 

Alfens 

Alferes 

Advogddu 

Advogado 

Alfineti 

Alfinete 

Agostu 

Agosto 

AJforg 

Alforge (port- 

Agradeci 

Agradecer 


manteau) 
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Galoh 

Portuguese 

Galoh 

Portuguese 

Dispensa 

Dispensa (dis- 

Fita 

Fita 


pensation) 

Flanela 

Flanela 

Dist4rra 

Desterrar 

Forsa 

For9a 

Divinha 

AdiYinhar (to 

Fornu 

Fomo 


foretell) 

Forti 

Forte 

Dom 

Dom 

Fraku 

Fraco 

Dona 

Dona 

Fragata 

Fragata 

Dotor 

Doutor 

Fraskeira 

Frasqueira 

Dotrma 

Doutrma 

Freguezia 

Freguesia 

Dura 

Durar 

Frtu 

Fno (cold) 

Diizi, dusi 

Duzia 

Fiona 

Fumar (to 

Ermtda 

Ernuda 


smoke) 

Esa 

Essa 

Fund 

Fund 

Escola 

Escola 

Furtuna 

Fortuna 

Eskolta 

Escolta 

Gala 

Galao 

Eskomunha 

Excomunhao 

Gaveta 

Gaveta 

Eskova 

Escova 

Gloria 

Glona (glory) 

Eskrivan 

Bscnvao 

Gorgoleta 

Gorgoleta 

Esmola 

Esmola 

Gdstii 

Gosto 

Espoleta 

Espoleta 

Govemu 

Govemo 

Estribu 

Estribo 

Grasa 

Gra9a 

Estnka 

Esticar 

Guarda 

Gnarda 

Evan]41hu 

Evangelho 

Infemu 

Inferno 

Ezami 

Exame 

Ins^nsu 

Incenso 

Ezemplu 

Exemplo 

Inteusa 

Intencao 

Fama 

Fama 

Ispiritu 

Espirito 

Fa) da 

Farda (uniform) 

Ispo itu Santu 

Espinto Santo 

Farol 

Farol 


(Holy Ghost) 

Favor 

Favor 

Ispital 

Hospital 

Fc 

F6 

Istori 

Hlstdna 

Feira 

Feira 

Janela 

Janela 

Fc) las 

Fenas (bokdays) 

Jara 

Jarra 

Festa 

Festa 

Jardon 

Jardim (a 

Figura 

Fignra 


garden) 

Filint 

Filtro (filter) 

Jaio 

Jarro (pitcher) 

Finta 

Finta 

Jenebra 

Genebra 
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I'lliMinl till It' It"' < oiiiiiilit' I 111 Hit 

I'tflll »< ri/Huilru 1 111 'll "Itll f ll'l •" 

t'nt.iltttll lU'iti 111 \ t < lit I' <tiiliili“ 111' 

muiti If im|i|ii}iii. 'll Hill uliijii iiiH tnlt 

' Ill'll ti( Ill'll v,i,ilir Mill III’ ru iijlilll'iii ti{ 
t'l'li • hIhii', Wiiil ' I 'itiitiiiU'i WfllJi' Work, 
I 'ftijf futUr It Ilf ,IIii'i luv 111 I-ilitiiir, I tr 
'Jll'lrfl't,lIlIlll/|.JlI|lm^ tMH ill 111 ' liittiri iif 
ini-i'iiri ■ tint lull 111 riiiitrlliiii' to ttif privni 
tl'Jii o( Ill'll! itlil ill j'lil' I 'Mill iitiaril to tin; 
iunlii>S^ ul 1 1 UV III' lit "li' II ‘-I" li <ll''J"il' -I * It'll t 
'I'tiluji Ifiiiitii'ililil') illlUrnirn In IH I til 


I II -il It 1 Iti - 1 ir i>' rl f 1 1 null n iiiPini r to 
‘I 'lit niiiit 111 1 111111111111 1 rt t iiiiinit ikIi < 1 1 111 
I iintc H • i III 111 lu tiul < iitiii 111 1 iii|iilri 111 
• t II t' I ii lit It ,irt l\ Til liutii-triil 

I t HI t»l < ' Il lit tlliill 

til I'll tun f I'l tlif It iiiiimfiiilitloTH liiiilo 
l\ tlif liiliiiml III I'liii ' < timiulltii tlip 
«i 'Ifflililflit III 1 nlnIiiN )iillill'liitt 1 I'ill to 
I till' I'll t iitinlti iiiiii 111 I ' nil mi 111 Ilf tniU 
til I III' In lilt /iitinl 1 / (nirrrtittif III fMl't*/fp in 
tln\ I 1.1 It i'n iiiliiilt-tl Iti IntriNliiii tliU 
I'll! In 111 Iftiultw l',l'UlKt l imivv U it tin 
I ift n < mil In JnU "llln - inn Mir Imt 111 
llif 111 innlill' III' iitiM iiiiii' 111 111 Jiiilla rnkPii 
111 Iji il iiiiM rilin' 111 ii'il 111 jirtitiitl iiltli Ihi-i 
111' i lilt It" in 1 III' i til' III this inti lull tl to 
liiliti'lii" initlir It i-lilniii (nr tin Mlio'n of 
III III llil' InnitMr iia^ iitil tin (Ir-it on I'loii 
"iiiiltl II till iitiM mint III Ilf liiifLi 1 oin'ltlt ft li 
III' i|iit tliiii III III mil Italiilll } Ilf lilt rutliiciim 
l'„i liti'tii In I'tiiMiltt liir till! Mltliintul ot 
til (iiit't In I'l^ii tlii\ I frt nl irt'ii if all fi(K"il 
(him iiiiii' nil ii'kliii, lliilr ii|iiiifiins ns to tin 
Till ilillili of inuiltlitu likl'Litloii on tliG 
liii s Ilf tin lii'lii'lrLil t onrif \i I I'Hft Tint 
ojilnlniis oliiaintil li> prill liiiut tioMriiiuents 
tsttt nlnnol nnsntiiuins tint Ulniur was not 
prtt|s ill oriTinl'’' tl nnit tint tliiofori. no ii'efiil 
piirjio I iionlii In uriml l<) «iiili liitl-ljtloii 
fill iiLiJorlti of tin priiitiiilal (loierniniuts 
flilopfiit lliP same il'iv 

Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee — Tlic 
np\l Lommltlio to lii npjiolnttil lij tlie lloiern- 
nnntiif lloiiiliij was tin kominilteo of l.nqtilri 
with sir Norimn Miilcod, ns Clnirinan to 
cin|ulrt! Into till) Kincml strike of the llomhai 
cotton mill workers of the sear IhJJ In connexion 
with thn non iinMiicnt of nn nnmiul bonus for 
Ihn Mar iyd.1 bj the 15oinba> inllls 

The flinllnfis of (lie Coniinlfli c were — 

(1) That the mill worktrs hail not eftahllshed 
niij en *1 ihlm, rustsunarii legal, 
or e he annual p« meut 

bo 
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Cfaloh 

Portngnese 

Kovadu 

Covado 

Koyabas 

Goiaba 

Kr6da 

Igreja 

Knadii 

Cnado 

Kjiar 

Cnar 

Knsma 

Cnsma 

Kruz 

Cruz 

Kudir 

Acudir 

Kimlia 

Ciinba 

Ladamha 

Ladamha 

Lampa 

Lampada 

LampiS 

LampiSo 

Lansa 

Langa 

Lapis 

Ldpis 

Lata 

Lata 

Lavanka 

Alavanca 

Lei 

Lei 

LeilSj lelS 

LeilSo 

L^nsu 

Len90 

Letra 

Letra 

LviTiu 

Lmho (Imen) 

Lis& 

L19S0 

Lisensa 

Licenga 

Lista 

Lista 

Livni 

Lirro 

Loisa 

Loi9a 

Limiinan 

Liimmarias 

Liiva 

Luva 

Maldistl, malisS 

]Maldi9a[o 

IMalknddu 

Malcnado 

Mant^ga 

Manteiga 

IMarclia 

Marchar 

^larfim 

Marfim 

I^Iarrafa 

Marrafa 

IMarsu 

Mar90 

jMartclii 

iMartelo 


Oaloh 

Porli/giiese 

Martir 

Mirtir 

Mas 

Mas 

Meia 

Meia, meias 

M^stn 

Mestre 

Meza 

Mesa 

Mil 4 gn 

Milagre 

Slimiitu 

Mmuto 

Slirinliu 

Meirmbo 

]\Iisa 

Missa 

SlisS 

Missao 

Misal 

Missal 

Multa 

Multa 

Mnndv (lea) 

Mimdo (world) 

MunisS 

Muru9So 

Miisika 

Musica 

Miistarda 

Mostarda 

A'osct 

Na9ao (nation) 

Natal 

Natal 

N 4 ga 

Negar 

Noda 

Nodoa (stain) 

Nota 

Nota 

Notisi 

Noticia 

Nuuieni 

Numero 

Ofisi u 

Oficio 

Oku 

Oco 

01 uhi 

Oculos (specta- 
cles) 

Onra 

Honra 

Opa 

Opa 

Ophisydl 

Oficial 

Ora 

Hora 

OrasS 

0ra9ao 

Oragu 

Orago (patron 
saint of a 
church) 

OrgSo 

Orgito 
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1 „ I' - ro’ 'll'' f*'*! ''I'll 'll'' I oni)ion\ « tlrrlilon, (lOMriinnnt 

* r • )T ^ ^ it *•', 1**11 *1 Till III Miiiil I nijnliil T ( 'iiiilnllt'-'' cif I in)iilr\ TInrc 

ii I I - * ,« t it* Il I*- "r* T'litl i» 1* !• T I n'Til iviii tin lit tirtMirn tin* Compon' 

fi 111**1’ i.r-1' 1 ntiil fiif lint Hi'' rni ii » ri pn *i*nlnlK( i In n enrd lo llii* 

< •- 1, * 1 *-ii’i‘' 1 o( ptI 1 iti'i- iniJ'Tlii of Ilir ( oninillti 0 5 ri’niTiinii ndnliom 

- * * * <*.'* I t* ilti tun in I'l II "•ifti , Il iMi \i T. of tin IHri rtori<of tin (oiniirinj 

j* • — * 1, • 1 't ’lit n tl nil tlir inlll* 'll I lid nm pt tin |i rniu Vliollnr I'lrlKc 

” • 1 ' !• t* T t ir I 1 ' I In •tiictliini of Itn IriliiM 11 iniplonri of n iniuli 

< * 1 , ,1 ,!t^l Init Ilitr f»< 1 1 nil Tr nniT' pTotrnil'-il rlnrni-lrr I'mkr out In IIIJJ 

1 * - _ ^ I , -ii'rii cd til' MotLrT* It Initiil from joili liimnlir ll'-J to 

T T 1*- _•'* > 1 t 1 11 ft" tnir iS'inriit run -Ttli Jniiinn IPin No ( onimltlri of Tinpilrv 

t~- 1 _■ * •- Il fill I ii[* ' oimi'nlnl m«np|-diit<d nlllioiikli tlii* n pn ** iitntl'i s of 

t . * 1 . t* j 1' I lo i' ' riini|«mnd*i of nil llir iiini r il'nl tni nl jiolnt’< Mlildi nni*c from 

‘ 1 n* 1 *1 ■». I' > m liiiltr'l to put liiltli'* pti'loii* Inipilfj \\ork m-is rttoinicd un 

jri*'! I i<- 11 -• tl I' ptl'i itin-’i or*ii,.'> ^ mn'lltlornll) 

tl it ITIJ iVf nM.t Ilf roll lltl itl* of Mork ,i , . i, , 

7t, I I'ltiirir , T' im- ’-"I lo pu ‘.jinpith' Dnrinp n Hrlk' on tin* Ilplit nllnn' of 

tl , ' 1 1 1„ in\ romi 'iltif'ori'tipp'-tlon*' M- -Tr '1-irtln nnd P'lmiMii' In tlir *.14 J* irsnms 

t It, f, If ,,r phr rflrct to tlinn ■'in! HomtoIi Mlilrli hili d from the 1 dli luno 

(*, *11 lotttnr ni'i'tim ml i f*' *^'"1 I'*-', n ■i)'orIiil Conrilhtlon 

t- '/ 1 to 1 It i' til T'litl'iii* t»-lMi<-n til ' H'l-tril M-m ri)n«tllnUd li\ tiO'trnmcnt l)\ n 
*1.1 ' * 1, 1 tt,' *mr Iinl IT' tmdrrr<in“l'I' rn ' rproLnl rr*olnllon nt tlir Joint rnilitd of the 

ii , 11*. \ o.litlm tn\r nt*.i d<'l'l < mplo'i rn mid tin i mplojn conrcniLil The 

r, i.’itr- f .1 1 lid dl 11 Imii UtMi'n mmnHn* toiilloflln Itoird » rlfort" Mas a itiinpro- 

. I tl i”- 0 1 1 tin O 1 111 'll on prill nl *pir*llon- "" I"'l'it'< rnWril li\ the Morkcr«, 

T ’itit to tl,r liilrfii'l admliil tfi'lm of tin 'nml nt n n oilt of tin llo ml n rcmmmrndntlons 

' It M I" n^rn d Hint joint Mork-i foniniitlrr‘< should 
‘ , lx H I lip on tin, JloMnh Amin and JIomtiiIi- 

7), rn't t iinnilH'-r to 1“ appoint'il In tin ' sln iklnl i llm -i Works Committrrs orro 
Ir tit 1) To 1 1' iiM Mil n toiirl of I iniiilr' ! < ••tnt'11'’lnnl Mxm nfitr tin llonrd H rtjHirt ons 
aj |r lull d (iiidrr Hn 7 mh lll*piit>K \*t In I piil>llx|i< d, 1ml thi'falhd to function o'ving 
*11 iti 'I"*! mIHi Hi' I'lnril rlrlki of rotloii I to the nuns Indllfcrtncr 
mill <’I» f itli' - In Il'ilnl'U (Hi of Till'- 

Mill |. d' lit mIiIi Mom undi r flic lindlng (I) Tin 7!i ng il I,rg|ii| itlic Counrll pns'cd a 
‘ Tri'l' ]il*piilri let rcJiliillon on tin 4lh Mnrth 1021 to the clfcct 

Hut (•o'lrnniint hIiouIiI appoint a Committee 
Brnfinl — ‘'rur.il rj* rhl C<inimltt*rH Mrn tuinqiilru into the general niiscs of the 
npi»i|iit<d ti\ thr Hom rnnn nl of III n.iil during prcMillliig unrest and to guggest remedial 
Hi' ]x rlinl of Ini' n** Indii-'lrlnl unrest during mnsures Tin report of the Coran Ittec mtis 
H n jintBlojhJl putilWln d on the I8lh Juno 1021 'The main 

„ ,, , ,, rceoninn ndntlons of the Committee Mere — 

(1) \K Hn rioill of 1 Hirlki of InxIdrlMrs 


and iirofi '*lon d drhirn of prl'iiti cars In C il 
ctitta Mhlrli M 1“ * 111*1 d hj olijri thing to ts rtnhi 
mil *, pirth iihrK ((i)an(M rule rcrinlrhig mcdl 
cal ct,imlnatlon of applicants for jirofcHslonal 
drl'ii K Ih-rni'i, and (0) another rule forbidding 
tin rirrjliig of nlt< nd ints In ta'ls, flo'emment 
opiKiIntcd a Coiumlttcc of Liiqulrj Into the exUt 


(a) tilt cstahlishment of joint Morks commit- 
tees in ImlUHtrinl c-oncems , 

(tl) non Inter' cntlon of Go'crnracnt In prl- 
'iifc Industrial disputes, 'vhich it 'vas 
considered, should be settled hj 'olun- 
turj coucllUtlon , 
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Galoh 

Portuguese 

Sar^entu, 

sar4ntu 

Sargento 

Saruto 

Charuto 

Satanaz 

Satan, satanas 

Sauda 

Saudar (to 
drink to one’s 
health) 

Saudi 

Saude 

S6 

Se 

Seda 

Seda 

Sekretanu 

Secretana 

Sekretdnu 

Secretdno 

S61a 

Sela 

Selu 

Selo 

Semana 

Semana 

Semmanu 

Seminano 

Sermt^n 

Cemit4no 

Sentensa 

Senten9a 

Sentidu 

Sentido 

Sentinela 

Sentinela 

S6n 

Sfeo 

Serm3 

SermSo 

Sifra 

Cifra 

SiLouro 

Socorro (aid) 

Silensiu 

Silencio (silence) 

Sinai 

Smal 

Sinela 

Chmela 

Sinti 

Sentir 

Sinn 

Sifio 

Sirn 

Servir 

Sita 

Chita 

Soherha 

Soherha (pnde) 

Soldadu 

Soldado 

Sombrelu 

Somhreiro 

S6riti 

Sorte 

SosietMdi 

Sociedade 


Oaloh Portuguese 


Sotana 

Sotaina 

Splika 

Exphcar 

Sufri 

Sofrer 

Tobdku 

Tabaco 

Tachn, tasn 

Tacho 

Tardi 

Tarde 

Tempera 

Tempera 

T4mpu 

Tempo 

Tenda 

Tenda (tent 


booth) 

Tenente 

Tenente (heute 


nant) 

Tenta 

Tentar 

Temna 

Temna 

T4rsu 

TerfO 

Testam6ntu 

Testamento 

Tmta 

Tmta 

Tiras 

Tira 

Tim 

Tiro 

Tom 

Torre 

Tr4ta 

Tratar 

Tratam^ntu 

Tratamento 

Trigu 

Tngo 

Tn^ti 

Tnste 

Tropa 

Tropa 

Tualha 

Toalha 

Tumba 

Tumba 

Usu 

Uso (use) 

Uvas 

Uvas (grapes) 

Vasma 

Vacma 

Varanda 

Varanda 

Vdzu 

Vaso 

Vermz 

Vermz 

Verdnika 

Veromca 

Vemima 

Verruma 
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persons -n-hosc work was a ital to the welfare of 
the community gcnerallj should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been phen to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arrii ing at a possible settlement Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type alreadv exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of llimlcl- 

r l Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
widely accepted in other countries 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the BiU contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock-outs These clauses followed closch the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
Thei were to be applicable onlj in the case of 
the strikes and lock-outs uhich satisfied both of 
two conditions in the first place, the strike or 
lock-out must haa e other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industrj to which the strikers or emploacrs 
belong^ , and, in the second place, the strike 
or lock-out must he designed to coerce Goa cm 
ment either dlrectl} or by Inflicting hardship on 
the commimitv If these conditions aicrc 
satisfied, the strike or lock-out avould become 
illegal Persons fnrthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and avould be 
deprived of the protect Ion granted tothem ha the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part In it avould bo proterted from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected 

The motion for circulation was adopted In the 
Begblatia o ikssemblj and the Bill was circulated 
to all local Goaemments for opinion Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and int Imlda 
tlon of the type aahich aacrc cntlrclj responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Borabaa (ifa of the acars 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombaa in the 
year 1929, should also be coaered The Bill 
avas toferr^ to a Select Committee of the Lcgls 
latlver Assembly in Februari 1929 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to fia e a ears In connection 
avith the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services ’ tliey were of the opinion that the whle 
power enabling the Goaemment to declare ana 
fndustra business or undertaking to lx; a public 
UtDita service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessara and the proa L-ion made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted Various proposals 
designed to laa upon the Goaemment a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inqiiira or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases aihcrc one of the 
parties so required were con-idcred But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
avere agrteil in desiring a reference it would lx 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Ooacm- 
nicnt ns to the time at avhirh the matter was 
reported for art ion under claii-e 1 Ct tlic«anie 
time thea held that no option -hoiild l*e left to 
the Goaemment to refii-e to appoint a ( ourt or 
Board aahere the Goaemment aaa- a'-unal that 
I'oth parties aaerc agreed a- to the necc—Ifa a' 
aacll as to the fomi aahhh It should take Thea 
•hercforc considered it ncccs-ara to proa idc that 
in cacra case a Court of Inquin, aalierc if 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 


Include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry afferted ba it, and In this 
eonnection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term " An independent person ” 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that ea ery report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or interim, must be published and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authorlta thought fit 
should be left to Its discretion It was considered 
inadalsahlc to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and thea redrafted 
tlie clause in such a manner as to poniilt that 
such representation avould ordlnarila be 
permissible subject , howeacr, to such conditions 
and restrictions ns might he provided by the 
rules 

The Select Committee acccptcil the principle 
imdcriaing tlie clause in connection witli strikes 
in public iitilita services but thea held that the 
clause as originnlla drafted was open to rertain 
criticisms lor example, it was pointeil out tint 
mana persons arc actually cmploacd upon a 
daila wage nhich is in practice paid monllilv 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise ali-fcnfion from work on (he part of a 
particular India idnal and further tint tlie clause 
avas onc-sldcil and inflicted no pennltv niton an 
emptover who locks out hts workmen The 
latter point was considered as one wliieh slmnld 
ccrtahilv he met ns hv the nature of his cniplov - 
ment a casual or dav-to-dav lalxiurcr must lx 
entitled to cease work at anv moment ami lx 
simllarlv liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore lx evclndnl altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
toniniittcc adopted a siiege,tinn made by tlx 
Government of Bonbav which made It clear 
that the cessation of work niirt lx In the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
prov filed (hat in order to render it a penal ofirnee 
tliestrike mii=t Ix in hrraeh of a definite mntrart 
Ixtwecn tlie eniplover and tix workmen Tlie 
Committee addeil a rollafcnl provi ion penali'- 
iiig an eniplover for locking out Id- workmen In 
breach of anv ronlrarl Tlx fonimittee n lojite 1 
the clause in ronneilion witli illegal strife, hut 
with sonic amendments wliieji in tlxir ojiinion, 
would re-trict its «eojx vvitlimit iinKrlall 
Impairing its cfleetivene-. In snb-rlaii e g of 
this seel (on tlxv made it rlear (hat for tlx 
application of monev to Ixilfi-^al it mii-t no* 
nxrriv tenil to fiirtlxr or siipi“'"t tlx -trite 
but have the d irei t efiert of -o diiing Tin- vra- 

intendeil to e'celiide a ea-e in which moor- 1 
-pent liixn tlx relief of tlx d<]>enl-ir)i of 
striker- \ further sub-vlv'i e I--rro rr | frt j 
aslniiiar prov i-!on from tlx 1 n^'i li \rt i f I >■_- 
explaining tlx rirmm tauee- in w'lfih a gr ip 
of workmen -houl ! 1-’ I'eri e-l to 1 within tl 
same trade or In'i -v wa- a ' Ot! 11- 
ixnaltie- pmaidisl f i- tl e ir-'fgo i o < f an 
illegal strik' were ni -li'inf With r-gv'' t i 
riaii-e JO of tlx draft 1 'I t' - ' I'-i li't'c ] J 
that tlxre vva- no - ix-f ajt i »<•, r, f - 
giving an op inn in If - i i i ’ 

fer injureti n- rr-»rai-i t jv,- 

fund- of a Tra ' f nt n a- 

Plrg’I striV it WJ- 
da sc It, s e'l rii-nal 
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Owjarati 

Portugtiese 

Oujarati 

Portuguese 

Buoli 

Bucha 

^ lombu, Hmbu 

Lunao 

Buddu 

Bordo 

Majagarem, ma- 

Visagra 

Burd-kli 

Buraco 

jagaram, mis- 


Chd, ch4ha, 

Cb4 

jagarum 


chdhe 


Mannar 

Marmore 

? CKh4p, cKhap- 

Chapa 

Mej 

Mesa 

kli4.mmi, etc 


Mistn, rmstari 

Mestre 

Dhuinds, dumds 

Damasco 

NaMl 

Natal 

Gdja 

Casa 

Pader (khanum) 

Padeiro 

Garad 

Grade 

Padri 

Padre 

Gardi, gaddi 

Guarda 

Pag4r 

Paga 

Iscotn, isciitn, 

Escntdno 

Pa] 

Passo 

iskotaro 


Palmantrl 

Palmatdna 

Istri, astri, 

Estirar 

Paranch 

Prancha 

astari 


Pare] 

Preso 

Japhran 

AgafrSo 

Pasum 

Pagina 

Jugdr, jugaru, 

Jogar 

Paum, p4mu 

Pao 

]u6, juvem, 


Payn 

Peres 

etc 


Pegam 

Pregao 

Ka]u 

Caju 

Pen 

Pena 

Kampas 

Compasso 

Per, perum 

Perar 

? Kandil 

Candil 

? Phaldnum 

Fulano 

? KapM 

CaK 

Ph41tu 

Ealto 

Kaphlad 

Acafelar 

Ph4m 

Eama 

Kaptdn, kapat- 

Capitao 

Ph4rm, phanno 

Forma 

tan 


Pint, phint 

Fita 

Kamel 

Coronel 

Pip 

Pipa 

Kartus 

Cartucho 

Pistol 

Pistola 

Katholik 

Catdhco 

Polls 

Polioia 

Kobi, kobi] 

Couve 

Puravo, purvari 

Prova 

Koch 

Coche 

Purvdr karvnm 

Provar 

Kolero 

Cdlera 

Rasid 

Reoibo 

Kras, knis 

Cruz 

Ratal 

Arrdtel 

Kurtani 

Cortina 

? Rent 

Renda 

Lavnd 

Louvado 

Res 

Rial, pi r6is 

Lilam, mlam 

LeilSo 

Rip, np 

Ripa 
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t’I'"'lj| Mitl.tlial 1)11111 to ill il 44ltl) hlionr 
Hill llm III,) i„) ri iKiTlH I 1141 lx nil jmlilWintl of 
1014 hiKihl IniMilrliji Into nuiillon conm'ntcil 
"lili IniludrLiI liloiir In flu I'ti “lilnnrj SInrc 
till 110111011010^0111(1 On roiiduttof fKiloilIc 
cfD*u«i)i Into nprliiilOiril «it;(B It, ho\4c\cr 
IilaiMl In 1)0 lijinO 
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Tlio ntimliiy Lnliour Office 

Tin till I 111 4' 44iirl, III Op flrlil of lllmiir 
f I'l ft '! I'l 4m| Old Ori In liiilli (liirlm, Oie 
1' ‘ I ii 4 4 4t tni Iw- n iifinn I 14 the I/itmiir 
Itfl of 0 I 14 rillll lit of Itiinil'14 4\Illrll 44MS 

fi'O IP ,1 111 \j 11 111^1 ]|, (i04i riiinont 

fri III! 1 mil mil' inr On r4(ili|(«linii nf of Oifc 
iiT 40(1 f. ’I 114 In 44rtr ilnrliml to Iicltsfunc- 

0 

(1) / ’ll- *.'t’i''irt niuf InUtharnce — 

Tl ti'i'i I 1 111 iiitiillO HI* niulnr 44lil( Il lilionr 
(• I ml 111' In I InfnrimOnii f hOnr to On 

1 t .f lull, 44 4 11 lilt' Ilf hlnnir, fnnillj 

I I t> -Pit m,i Imiinito, mil slinllir 

I. iP t 

I.,! /i III 'ri 1 / /)i ipiiVt — \s rxiv’rlnnrn anil 
f’ I L nrr , iliml iml On irlKIOis of the 

I il-.nr PTiii ili-i, Iciji It 4(111 |ir.iliiiit4 On •■.(th 

I I III I ( 111 In (tl il ill p III -I till' tl Oic“i nrlo , nnif 

('I /'•^ii’idi.n ftnif cO rr mnllirt rWefiii? to 
t ' T Tl. I-il-iiir Olllri 44lU mUOe no4im- 

II it It III) iliiii III Oiiii IP n ..iriN ii['iT-i«ir\ 

I 4> P 1 ii'lni nr On inn inlnii lit of ixl-Oni; 

I 144 . 

Oh n Ihn I.itioiir OITire tin (Ir-t slnrfed It 
44 14. 1 111 il In ('Inrki of Ulrirlor of l.ilKiur 
f h i«> t of till' l>lri rtor of I/ifmiir ir i«, hottt 4< r 
i'>>U 11 1 111 litjn mil it pri-iiif fin Onimr In 
tin n<if fh' ikilxiiir (Mlln Nst\Iii|(hi. Ilirnctor 

III liiiiinii lOiiii mil lAlmiir Inti lllui nti ITe U 

il 1 On l£ri|.(rir of 1 niji I nlons and flie 
t iiiiml loin r for Worhmtns LoniinnMiOon 
In iiMIOnn to On Olriitnr Onmari thru, other 
t.ir Pill PiIiM r< 44ln) art sl\Iiil ]n4t OIk O om, 
oil' of 44 J 10111 I" In rji ifk' of fin hr inrli olllct- it 
Miiiiiiliknl Till r i a ri nko fhnn tiholc time 
1 t|4 I 1141 -Okitor^ 111 Iiomln AH Iinosfl 

lilop. tl 11 1m 111041 Miire nll04vnnm The 
ollifi ntill nmtiliii t4vn Stitidinl Amditanfg, 
IhtK p-nlnr flrrhi, rlidit Junior cierks, t4vo 
vp iniuraphtTs out 14 11111 one ca-dilnr, one 
ilr-fiitrhi r, I'lii iliflnrlnnd fl4e jieons in ]loinba4 
ami one peon In Ahiiiiilnluil The acthitici of 
till oltlei conipri'e (1) prlres and cost of Ihlnf. 
(i) 4rnci8 ninl hours of labour, (3) rents, (T) 
(rononile and soelil enndltlona of 4arfous 
roinmnnUleii (&) uncnipIoMiicnt, (0) Industrial 
dl-jiiifd (7) trade unions, (8) other Industrial 
anil Inluiur liitoIHin nee, (0) International labour 
liiP IH m nee, (1(1) lalxjiir Icplslatlon, (II) the 
I,ahoiir Lnzcllr, (12) llbrarj, and (13) ofllcc 
orijanintlon 

The /irhot/rCflirWe lias been published monthh 
from hcptoiiihcr 1021 It Is intended to supply 
roiiipletc and up-to-date Information on Indian 
jalKiur conditions and capoclall) the conditions 
existing In tlic Honiba4 Prcaldenc}, and to 
supplj to local reidcrs the preatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions In the outside 4vorId The Labour Gazette 
circulates to niant dllTcrent countries and Is 
iKThaps the onh publication of Its kind In India 
from arhich foreigners Interested In labour and 
cconoin Ic conditions In India can obtain accurate 
nndup to-date Infomiatfon Itliasalsohitberto 
Ireen practicnllj tlicoulj medium through 44 hlch 
the 44ork and publications of the International 
I abmir Ofllcc hove been madcregularly a4 allable 
to people In Indio. A • istautlol grant 1 s 
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Hindi 

Portuguese 

Hindi 

Portuguese 

Nilam, nilam 

LeilSo 

Rasid 

Recibo 

Padn 

Padre 

Sabun 

SabAo 

Pardt, parati 

Prato 

? Sagii 

Sagu 

Papaya 

Papaia 

Sayd 

Saia 

Pav-roti 

PSo 

Tambaku, ta- 

Tabaco 

Phaltu 

Palto 

maku, etc 


PhitA 

Pita 

Tauhya 

Toalha 

Pip4 

Pipa 

Varanda, va- 

Varanda 

Qamiz 

Camisa 

randa 


? Qandil 

Candd 

Viskut 

Biscoito 


18 . 

Hindustani 


Hindustani 

Portuguese 

Hindustani 

Portuguese 

Achdr 

Acbar 

Bermjal 

Bermgela 

Almari 

Armano 

Bilambu 

Bibmbim 

Alpm, alpm, 

Alfinete 

Bmdalu 

Vinba de albos 

alpm 


Biskut 

Biscoito 

Ama 

Ama 

^ Botal, bottal 

Botelba 

Ambar 

Ambar 

B6t4m 

BotAo 

? Amin 

Amen 

Boyam 

BoiSo 

Ananas 

Ananas 

Bumbd,, bamba 

Bomba 

Angrep 

Ingles 

Cha, chdh, 

GbA 

? Anlsiin 

Anis 

obd.y, obAe 


Argan, argba- 

✓ 

OrgSo 

? CbbAp, cbba- 

Cbapa 

num 


pa, cbbap- 


At, at4 

Ata 

kbana, etc 


Aya 

Aia 

Cbavi, cbabi, 

Obave 

Baldi, balti 

Balde 

cbabbi 


Balsdn 

Balsamo 

ParmA 

Porma 

Baola 

Ban 

PitA, fita, 

Pita 

Bapli 

Bafo 

pbitA 


’ Baptisma 

Baptismo 

'i Pulan, fulanA 

Pulano 

Barma 

Verruma 

Garad 

Guarda 

* Bas 

Basta 

GaradiyA 

Grade 

Basan 

Bacia 

? Garandil 

Granadeiro 


) 
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Hindustani 

Portuguese 

Hindustani 

Poriivguese 

Sufa 

Sof4 

Tambur 

Tambor 

Tambaku, ta- 

Tabaco 

Taubya 

Toalba 

maku, tEi- 


^ Tufan 

TufSo 

maku 


Turanj 

Toranja 


19. Indo-French 


Indo-French 

Portuguese 

Indo-French 

Portuguese 

Abada 

Abada 

Caoutcbouk 

Cate, cato, 

Acbar, achars 

Acbar 


c4cbu 

Albatros 

Alcatraz 

Carambole, car- 

Carambola 

Aldee 

Aldeia 

ambober 


AJfandeque 

Alfandega 

Carry 

Card 

Ananas 

Anan4s 

Caste 

Casta 

Anil, amr 

Anil 

Cipaye 

Cipai 

Anone 

Anona 

Cobra- de-ca- 

Cobra, cobra- 

Arack, rack 

Araca 

pello, cobra- 

de-capelo 

Arec, areque, 

Areca 

oapeUo 


areqmer 


Coco, coootier 

Coco 

Argamasse 

Argamassa 

Coco-de-mer 

Coco do mar 

Arratel 

Arratel 

Comprador 

Comprador 

Arroyo 

Arroio 

Copre 

Copra 

Baladine, baya- 

Bailadeira 

Corge, courge 

Corja 

dere 


Comao 

Cornaca 

Bambou 

Bambu 

Dorade 

Dourado 

Banane, ba- 

Banana 

Goyave, go- 

Goiaba 

namer 


yaiuer, gou- 


Bangue 

Bangue 

ave 


Benjom 

Beijoim, ben- 

• Igname 

Inbame 


joim 

Jagra, jagara, 

Jagra 

B6tel 

Betele 

]agre 


Bicbe-de-mer 

Bicbo do mar 

Jaque, jaquier 

Jaoa 

Bonite 

Bomto 

Lo]e 

Loja 

Bonze 

Bonzo 

Mamate 

Mamato 

Caire 

Cairo 

Maudann 

Mandanm 

Cange 

Can] a 

Mangelm 

Mangebm 
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Slilpouncrs' Apprnl for UciIiicllDn In 
Duos III! llln I tor' liinl riiiUnI from nlilji 
oiiinr - mil I '|ii 1 1 ill\ from I'rlll'li 'liliiOMnir< 
— ti I'l ji< <1 ri iiui-'l~ for n fiirlln r iinl niili-itnilliil 


Itf'liiitlin in Hip roni)iin\ i> Irniill tnrllT Tlir 
ni linn 111 iiM. ti li.ri 1-1111111111111 In niplKirl of 
1 till n ijiii-'t ll 111 ri 1 1 1\ nl niti'l r in ml ntt, iilloii 
1)1 lii'liiil Him (oiilil liiii liilliMil Hill iik 
loiiti ml. ll In nililii i|Uirliri, tin ''in r ( iiinl 
ti 111 ll iiiii - Min nil iijii'ri 1 1 iMi fill lor In Hin 
iioiioiiili ill i.r* loll II /iir/inri If tliix liiil 
j II 1' 111 to lio)i' tint n niliiiHon In then liim' 
niLlil n-'iilt In n -nili'lmll il linri'iir In tlin 
trillli Ilf tin I mil Him noiilil not lii'pltnti to 
mill till wl'lii 1 Ilf "liliiow III r-*, nl hint In jnrt 
hill tin liiM 'Hr. illoii-i Kill ll iriri m iili hail 
Iml tin itiriilol' til till iijijm-ilti i oiK luilon 
\ rinliiitlon In t irlll' miuli iiinh r imuut 
< iiinlitioii'i Moiihl InipiKi ii|Hm till i’om|iiin> 

II fiirllnr iiinl Imiiort nit wnrilhi \ihhh Mould 
nrlilnh lliiil no iipiiri i lahh loiiiiunutlon 

III n lorn i|iiinilimt iImi liipini nt in triiUlc 
\ tliin Moiilit iiiiiii Him hojii d Mhcii, rlr(,um 
Hliiiiii'i hirlnir ihnmnd ii n dm thin In duei 
Moiihl ntHii ir ojijiiirtiiiii mid tlioii Him would 
not fall to jiiii 11 Into i Ifn t ijHintani'OiHH ,us tlmr 
liid iloiii niiiiir limn In tin ]innf , hut then 
rifii-nd to do It In dii\ ilinUr tlin tirfiiliro of un 
iililiiion whh h tin \ riinnlih rod to hi HI infoniicd 

Traffic Ilclurns —The IrafTir. throuph the 
f null In lino Hlinwid n Hiihstiintlnl falling off 
111 < 0111)1 in d with UUO, and was Men below ttie 
liMliifl'M't amoiintliig to onU H CUS 750 tons 
ml rill niiuibirof transits w ii 5 701 against 
I. d71 In HM'I 
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Japanese 

Portuguese 

Inferno, im- 

Inferno 

bemo 


Imman 

IrmSo 

Ishikinban 

Escnvao 

Jaketsu 

Jaqueta 

Jejun 

Jejum 

Jiban, juban 

Jibao 

Kanekun 

Caneqtum 

7 Kantera 

Candii 

^ Kapaibe 

C!opaiba 

Kapitan 

Capitao 

Kappa 

Capa 

7 Karamemi, 

Caramelo 

karumera, 


karumeura 


Kansu 

Cdhs 

Karusan 

CalgSo 

Karuta 

Carta 

Kasovaru, kas- 

Casoar 

vanicho 


Kareuta ^ 

Galeota 

Kast^ra, kasu- 

Castela 

tera 


Katuru 

Catarro 

Katonkku 

Catobco 

Kerubm, ke- 

Querubim 


rubu 


1 [‘ Galliot, which m its Portuguese 
form of galeola became naturalised as 
a Japanese word Kareuta in Kyushu ’ 
C R Boxer, Portuguese Commercial 
Voyages to Japan, etc, Trans Japan 
Soc of London, Yol xxxi, p 30 The 
existence of this word and of Kuntsht- 
incnto (infra) m Japanese was brought 
to mj notice by Mr Boxer Ed and 
Tr] 


Japanese 

Portuguese 

Eonshtan, ki- 

Cristao 

nshitan 

Kmsmo 

Cnsma 

Kobisan 

ConfissSo 

* Kompasu 

Compasso 

Kompra 

Compra 

Kompradoru 

Comprador 

Kontasu 

Contas 

Koppu 

Copo 

Koreqo 

Col^gio 

*Korera 

Colera 

Kunisbimento ^ 

Conliecimento 

Kutusu, kuxosu 

(bond 

receipt) 

Cruz 

Maki-tabako 

Tabaco 

Mana 

Mana 

Manteka 

Manteiga 

Manto 

Manto 

Maruchmyo 

Martino 

Maruchiru 

Martir 

Marum^ru 

Marmelo 

’ Onsu 

Onga 

Orashyo 

Ora9ao 

^ Orogan 

OrgSo 

Ostij^a 

Hostia 

Pan, paung. 

Pao 

pan-ya 

Pappu 

Papa 

Paraizo 

Paraiso 


1 [fChoginsu shijft Kiiamine no 
Kunlshimento Kwanci giigonen Kug- 
tcatsu vnnichi ’ C R Boxer, Portu- 
guese Commercial Voyages to Japan, 
etc Trans Japan Soc of London, 
Vol X 2 n, p 73 ] 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour In India tvos pojslble 
only to the vfealthy, the leisured and those 
who had Irlcnds In the country The cost 
of the Joumej was very high, the methods of 
transportation wore scry slow, and the faci- 
lities for travel were so Indifferent that he was 
a bold man wno consigned himself to the m'>r- 
clcs 01 the country without a sheet ol letters 
of Introduction Now the mall which 
Is po^cd In London on Thursday night, 
reaches Borabav In 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall It Is nl=o xtosslblc to 
reach Bomlna In 11 davs from Genoa or tenicc 
In means of the Lload-Trlestino line A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plcrus of regular 

services while Imperial tlnvajs have a weeUv 

service from Crojdon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Sera ice takes aou to Delhi 
and before long It is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railavaas proaldc facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to mana of the best sera Ices In Europe 
and the Indian hotel lias groavn Into a reallv 
comfortable caraa-anscral 

The traveller to India has a choice of manj 
ports by which he raaa enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the tVest, Bombay 
provides tliclr first glimpse of India, aahllc 
others enter ba Calcutta, Ilndras and Karachi 
and via Colombo 

Oavlng to Us geographical position Bombay 
Is known ns the Gatewaa of India through wWcli 
for more tlian a centurj , the Import and export 
trade of IndLa has Inrgcla passed Ash-purple 
against the daavu, the spurs of the tVestem 
Ghats, thrones of rajsterv, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
tVellington fought the battles which earned for 
him hJb early ralUtnrv greatness Eaerv 
schoollxiy taows the story of the Jlahmtta 
campaigns , thea arc hut one — the Slahrattas 
— of the races aHthln races that populate this 
vast countra where two hundred and taventa- 
two different aernaculars are spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India You anil 
And life in Its most up-to-date form and next 
to It the customs and habits of a nation wlilcU 
have not changed for himdrcds of jears Life 
avill surge past j on in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medlej of strange sounds — 
the tlnUe of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
tlrnt God is Alralghtv and Jlohamracd Is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sliarraa the erv of 
the wild liOTSt in the jimgle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold In a tur- 
quoise skj, the silaer moon sailing across 
the purple aault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings avhlch aou haae never knoavn before 
If the visitor seeks a ailcta and picturesqueness 
there is no region in all the Trorld so full of via id 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
b> m aster architects of ba-gone daj s, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest cladllsa- 
tlons 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
In forest, mountain, a allej , cultivated plain, 
and wild avaste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport sneh 
ns few countries can give , the tiger in the 
forest, tho great raahseer in many riaeis, the 
adla snipe on the jhecis, the strong winged 
duck, tho jinking pig and many another kind 

To the mountaineer, the Hlmalajas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still imclimbed 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busj administration, 
n nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has nc\er before been tried 

Bombny Itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world s great ports and in It yon will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
ti\ es of lialf the races of mankind Tho Towers 
of Silence and the Ca\cs of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are frcclj scattered 
upon the waters o\er wlilch Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay Is a gatewav and through it 
many Interesting trips await tho visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes cither b> the G 1 P Hallway rin the 
EUora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or bj the B B d, C I Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with Its 
famous cities of Mount Abn, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If jou decide 
to go b> tho G I P Railwa> route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found In Europe while at Ellon 
are the most wonderful caves In the world, 
moimtalns cut Into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of tho 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mvthologv than many 
hours of study will give vou At Svnrhi are 
Buddhist biiUdings dating back to 150 B C 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior Is reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been descrlbefl bv Ffrgu«son 
ns “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
IndLi Seventv miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glorv In marble, the Taj Mabal 
Generations liave come and gone since that 
far dav when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed Ills head before his wife s 
coffin in the vault jof the Taj The 

building is better known , in the 

world Visit it by -r by 
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J avanese 

Portuguese 


Queijo 

Kestm 

Setun 

Koinendad6r, 

Comendador 

komendiir 

Korsan 

Cora9So 

^ Kotang 

Cotao 

Koubis, kubis 

Couve 

Kras, keras 

Crasso 

Laman, lemdn 

Armano 

Lantero 

Lantema 

Legojo 

Algoz 

L61ang 

Leila o 

Loji 

Lo]a 

Manatu, nenatu 

Mamato 

Mandor, man- 

Mandador 

dur 

Mantego 

Manteiga 

Maski, meski 

Mas que 

'i l\Iati 

Matar 

<o 

Mesa 

klmgu 

Dommgo 

^ jMisigit, me- 

IMesquita 

sigit, masigit 

Nanas 

Ananas 

Panjer 

Penhor 

P4sn 

Vaso 

^ Patrol 

PatnUba 

^ Pegen 

Pegar 

PeMnla, planla 

Palanquim 

Pesiyar, besiyar 

Passear 

P6sti, pasti 

jMister 

Pesto, pisto 

Festa 

Petor 

Feitor 

Pdnr 

Pilar 

Pingan 

Palangana 

? Pinng 

Pires 


Javanese 

Portuguese 

Pxto 

Fita 

? Pompo 

Pompa 

Rasan, ransan 

Ragad 

Rendo 

Renda 

Rial 

Rial, reis 

R6d6 

Roda 

Rondo 

Ronda 

t Roto 

Raso 

? Rupiya 

Rupia 

S4btu, saptn 

S4bado 

Sabim 

SabSo 

* Sagu 

Sagu 

Sapatu, sepatu 

Sapato 

* S4k6, ny^ko 

Secar 

S416 

Sela 

Selodo 

Salada 

Separo (ad] ) 

Separado 

Seruval 

Ceroilas 

Seton 

Histona 

Skolab 

Escola 

? Sore 

Serao 

S6r6d4du 

Soldado 

? Suku 

Soco 

Sutro 

Seda 

Tambako, em- 

Tabaco 

bako, bako 

Tambur 

Tambor 

Tanjidur, pan- 

Tanjedor 

]idur 

Tarv^la, trevela 

Coelho 

Tempo 

Tempo 

T4nd6, tendo 

Tenda 

? Tjelono 

Pantalona 

Toro 

Toro 

Tukar 

Trocar 

? Tutung 

Tudo 

Urdi 

Ordem 
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of tint (lvin«t\ nnae it n phcc of Ho\nl, 
EoWcnro, rcmhii«i'<'nrc<; of 'wlmh oro to be 
found fo-dij fn (he plcisnre (nrdon^, fotnhs, 
mo=qucs nnu pTNillioiis of Jlophul archltcctuml 
l>tnut\ ■nhicli ln^c ^^on undNin? fame for that 
d 5 Tiiit\ here and cisciihcro fii India 

KhjbcrPnss. (ho preat natural liipliway 
info India tlironpli the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the KortliAVcst Trontler, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route b\ -which conquering 
hosts ha\c passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continiialh alter 
their destine It is stilt the great trading route 
betareen India and the Central Aslan States 
On Tnesdavs and FrIda\E -when the continual 
string of enmrans of great shagpi camels laden 
rvith merchandise, aecompanlcd hj stem, 
strong and pictiircsqiieh dressed iricn -nltli 
their rvoraen and children from Central Asia arc 
mm mg to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir described b\ iiocfsas ‘ an emerald 
set in pearls ’’ Is a land of rlUi forests and 
upland pastures, of slou iimrinp rlacrs and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle o( mountain snow 
capped all the rear If ami can imagine Venice 
set In the heart of Srvitzcrland that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life is good as voii 
glide along the face of the lakes In a houseboat 
u-licn the lotus floacr is out and the banks are 
One mass of colour aith the snmv-capped 
moimfains In the background ^Vhcn daas 
arc avarm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the aallcas and \ou can lire in Arcada and see 
thchcarfnhisnatlac haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hiU tops 

For those acho haac arriaed at Delhi rut 
Bomhaa an interesting return trip can be made 
ng Benares and Calcutta Manj adsitors, 
hoaveaer, enter India no Calcutta and from 
here also manj interest ing tmirs can he nude 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
Eritisli East India Compana- in India, avas 
founded ha Job Chamock , it Is noav the 
second largest cita In the Empire Its public 
buildings, the Indian mii'cum, the Fort 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the riaer front, the Hindu shrines, arc 
all avorthv of attention 

Before avinding aoiir ava-v toavards Dellil 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the arorld and Aloiint Ea crest the highest 
tnoirataln and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagnnnath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Jlount Eaerest, 
the arorld s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 mdes aavaa, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger s HUl (8,514 ft ) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Jfount Everest 
is in the earla Spring or late Autnmn Tlien 
at the end a on avill find a vieav unequalled 
in ana other part of the arorld Tavclve peak* 
over 20,000 feet avith the aave inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you 

Pun also is an easv run from Calcutta Tlicrc 
in front of the gite of the temple is the famous 
black marble plUar, one of the most hcautifullj 
avorked things in India avith a tin> figure of the 

18 


Daaaai on its capitol Incongruous ns it may 
seem, ill Puri nil caste vanishes The signi- 
flcaucc of this can be understood onlj b\ those 
who knoav India Once a a ear the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procejsion upon the 
famous Jngannath cars to the Garden Temple 
Tlicso cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
avooden wheels, seaen feet in diameter, arc 
dragged along ha the devotees 

Taventv miles north of l4irJ, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles bj motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sim God Snrva 

On the road to Delhi, the ad'itor avill travel 
tliroiigh the Gangetlc plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India Here he avill find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaa-a nnd 
Benares, cities intimately connected avith the 
mutina like Lucknoav and Caavnporc nnd other 
lloiiri-hlng cities 

Budli Gaja is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the ' Great 
Remmclntlon ’ and the Enlightenment of 
Givtama aftcrarard named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victorj 
oa et avorldly desire 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest citv in 
India, but there is no nuthentio record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those tavo 
great Hindu epics, the J&habhnrata and tlie • 
KarnaanDn, which deal anth caents long before 
the Christian era Benares is, hoaveaer, one 
of the most holv cities In India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shoavn in the 
quotation ■' Happv is the Hindu avho dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Slaa’s Himalaaan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Mnnasa, avhere the great threc- 
ejed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
nnd floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque nnd the mana pfefiircsque 
temples and ghats recalls to ones imagination 
tliroiigh the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of dcaout people avending their 
wna doavn the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang roimd the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem ol Siaa s diaJnltv 

About 4 to 5 miles aavaa from Benares lies 
Samath where Buddha preached Ids first sermon 
after obtaining diainc ansdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Arclwo- 
loga of a la id interest 

Lucknoav Is u cltv halloived by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, its appeal to the tVestemer la 
Infinenced ba its historical connections its 
beautiful buddings and the mydenoiis glamour 
so closely associated avfth the East Legend 
connects the founding of the cJta with Lak'h 
inana, son of King Dasaratha of Aaodliva nnd 
brother of Kama, the ma-thlcal hero of the 
Karaaa-ana, the epic poem of the Hindus but 
Lakshmanpur or Luckamav as it I« noav calleii 
avas at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (IT32-1S56) 

AU visitors wend their arav to the Pe_-Hener 
and paa homage to the gallant band arho held 
It during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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Kanarese 

Po7 tiiguese 

Kanarese 

Portuguese 

^ Kaphi 

Caf6 

P6rla-mara, 

Pera 

Kaphn 

Cafre 

p6rla-hanpu 


Kath61ika 

Catolico 

Plianndle 

Fuml 

Kiristd-nu 

CristSo 

* Pbatdki 

Foguete 

Kobisu 

Couve 

Pmgam 

Palangana 

Komphis^fi 

Confissao 

Pipe, pipdi, 

Pipa 

Komuruyan 

Comunbao 

pipayi 


Kruji 

Cruz 

Pistiilu 

Pistola 

Ku^uu 

Cozmba 



Ldntaru 

Lanterna 

« JrOllS 

Policia 

Lejdam, Iilamu, 

Leilao 

Pulpitu 

Pulpito 

yalam, y6- 


Rabaku 

Rabeoa 

lamu 


Rasidi, radidi, 

Recibo 

^ Limbe, nimbe 

Lunao 

ra-didu 


? Manu 

Mand 

Rdtalu 

Arrdtel 

Me]6du 

Meia 

Re] mu 

Resma 

Meju 

Mesa 

Rijiu 

Ripa 

Mestre 

Mestre 

Sabbu, sabiinu 

Sabflo 

Misaj’^agavii 

Missa 

* Sago, seigo 

Sagu 

lyiisiyonAr 

]\Iissiondno 

Sakramdntu 

Sacramento 

Natalu 

Natal 

Sakristi 

Sacnstia 

Novenu 

Novena 

Saladu 

Salada 

Ostu 

H6stia 

Sankristan 

Sacnstilo 

Padri, padan 

Padre 

Semitdri 

Cemiterio 

^ Pagadi 

Paga, pagar 

Sodti 

Sorte 

Pbalaru 

Pulano 

Spanju 

Esponja 

Pangajai 

Pangaio 

Spiritu Sdntu 

Espi'rito Santo 

Pappdya (v t 

Papaia 

(C) 


pnrangi- 


Tambaku 

Tabaco 

liannu) 


? Tambure 

Tambor 

Paposu 

Pajrases 

’ Tubu 

Tubo 

Pdpu (pope) 

Papa 

* Tuplianu 

Tufao 

Parata 

Prato 

Twihnlu (0) 

Timlbulo 

Paska 

Pascoa 

Yarn 

Vara 

Ptnu (filsa- 

Pena 

Varanda 

Varanda 

pcnu, x^encil) 


Vdsperu 

^^dsperas 
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AfAinccr InJl-in riiblirlt\ HurciM, 

■ Uou->(' ' TS Ka<l j7th Street Xon York 

will wir-k out loiir> to «ult the fonxcnicnce of 
iiitlU idiiul pirfli« of tlic leidtne tourist 

compinlcs will nHo umnee for Inrlushc nnd 
ronductoil loiir; Tlirre nre ccrtiin phccs, 
which ire \cr% well known such ns Delhi Acr\, 
Ik’nirrs Dirjeellnc Jnipiir the Klnl>cr Pi's 
Kn‘hniir nnd ^I^•'ore Imt tliero nre innumcrvhle 
other phres nIniO't ns wrell known contnlnln" 
sights which mnnot he cqinlled In other pirts 


of the world Purl, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Afoimt Abu Gwalior, Elion and AJanta 
Canes and Jtadura nre a few of them while in 
Burma, AlandaLny and, the famous old cities 
of Ann and Amarpura ncarbj arc well worth 
a nl-it 

A selection of Itlnenirics for Ions and short 
tours In India and Burma li glaen laelow 
Tlicscshow whntcan lac seen in certain period* 
of time, but they can Ijc nnried to suit individual 
parties or taken in the renerse direction 


Tour Vo 1 — J wivks — Bombnn Ud ilpur, Jaipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore I ucknow Binares, Darjeeling and Calcutta 


Alternatives (u) I*url and Konarak In place of Darjeeling 

(M itw illor Sanchi Ellon and AJanta Gives in place of Jaipur and Udaipur 



Jfl 

2n(/ 

Servants 

Zrd 

1 

Total fare (approiiraafe) on tlie basis or return: 


185 

63 3 

tickets at IJ sinsK fares Cvicutta — Darjeeling 


13 

4 

and Dellil —Peshawar 


62 

20 


Tour \o J — d weeks — Ilombav, Udiipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Qirallor, Sanchl and Bombay 
Alternative Pi nans In place of Gvrallorand SanUii 



Iff 

2n(f 

Servants 

Zrd 

f 

Bs 102 

96 

32 

Total fare (a pproilnute) 

I £ 14 

7 

2 

i S 69 

34 ! 

11 


If the alternative is taken the fares are increased b\ about one-quarter 


Tour Ao 3 — 1 week — Delhi Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and Delhi 



Lrt 

2nd 

Sarvants 

Sref 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 

Its 

90 

45 

16 

at IJ single fares 4 

£ 

5 

3 1 

1 

8 

25 1 

13 1 

4 


Tour Jo 4 — lOdaj-3 — Bombaj, Poona, Jlj-sore, Jfadras Trichlnopoh, JLiduraand Colombo 



Iff 

2nd 

Servants 

Zrd 

f 

1 

Us 181 1 

! 

95 5 

38 

Total fare (approximate) -j 

£ 

14 

7 

2 

1 S 

66 

34 

1 12 


Xorr — If extra time can be allowed at Jlysore, Somnathpnr, Gersoppa Falls and Ootacamund 
can be visited 


Tour Xo 5 — 2 weeks — Colombo JIadura, Jfadras, Afysore, Octacamund, and Colombo 



I 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare bj train (apprcxlmate) 

f Bs 106-8 

< £ 12 1 

ea-6 

7 

36-5 

2* 

L S 03 I 

32 

11 


Note — A n interestlngtripcan be madeafterleavlng Ootacamund rfa Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Alleppev and Qnilon bv motor lamich and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by train, and bv motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back ria Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo This would take about 
leven da vs 

* Slotor Mj-sore Ooty from Bs 75 additional per f»r 
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Eonkam 

Portuguese 

Konkam 

Portuguese 

Ahsohisamv 

Absolvi 9 ao (ab- 
solution) 

Akdnli (bhid) 

Acanbo (bash- 
fulness) 

Abusdr-Jcarunh 

Abusar (to 

AkdnJidd {bhi- 

Acanbado 

{mdthydr has- 

abuse) 

dest) 

(bashful) 

%mh) 


ALolt (eccles ) 

Ac6bto (acolyte) 

Ades 

Adeus 

Alompdmhd- 

Acompanha- 

Admimstrador 

Admmistrador 

ment [pdvnx) 

mento (bndal 

Admimstrasdmv 

Adnuni3tra9ao 


party) 

(chalaum ) 

(administra- 

Akompdnhant 

Acompanbante 


tion) 

{pavno) 

(member of a 

Adr 

Adro 


bndal party) 

Aduph 

Adufa 

Akt 

Acta (record) 

Advent (eccls ) 

Advento (ad- 
vent) 

Akt 

Acto (rebgious 
function) 

Advogad 

Advogado 

Akuzdi -karxmk 

Acusar (to 

Advogdr-kaninL 

Advogar (to 

{pai ivddumk) 

accuse) 

( valth- lar- 

plead) 

Akuzdsdmv {plit 

- (A 9 usacao (ac- 

unl) 

Agua-benta 

_rijdd) 

cusation) 

Ag-b4iit, alm4t, 
alment 

Aldidv [klnl) 

Aldrava (door- 
latob) 

Agemt (‘ Idr- 

Agente (agent) 

Alegdsdmv {dak- 

Alega 9 ao (alle- 

bhdri ’) 


liaun) 

gation) 

Agost 

Agosto 

Alegar {sam- 

Alegre (cheerful) 

Agphurtdd 

Aguas-furtadas 

toh) 



(garrets) 

Alegrit {ku7ndt) 

Alegrete (flower- 

Agsdl 

Agua e sal (kmd 


pot) 


of curry) 

Ahk > ! 

Alecrim (rose- 

Agvddor 

Aguador (water- 


mary) 


mg-can) 

Alehii 

Alelma (alle- 

Ajnd (pichldrj) 

Ajuda (enema) 


luia) 

Ajudant 

Ajudante 

Aleto 

Alerta 

A]udar-karunk 

Ajudar 

Algarijm 

Algarismo 

Apist {Ihaiid) 

Ajuste (con- 

^gdj 

Algbz 


tract) 

Ahment {ann) 

Abkuento (sus- 

Ajvstar-larunL 

Ajustar (to 

tenance) 

(lhamdu7il) 

contract) 

Alkatipb 

Alcatifa 


/ 

/ 
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Hill Stations 


In Indli r^jv'rhlh <hinnf: tlio ninntli« of \prll 
nml ''Ia\ nnit ■;< t liri'tm'vs tnuL, c\(,r\lKuI\ 
trii V iiiurl) til t'xko T luillJ-w In tin' 

IiilN r.i tiiL ninlliliic Irmii 2 tKHt to 8,000 fo<t 

tIkiM till li M I (it III! 'I 1 TIlll (lillllUlt of ICCL'-'* 

for motor troln tin hill <;t itlon‘< iri (UlUlit 
fnll\ ii'.il mill )H VC (ill IKri ono cm \i-.u\ll\ 
riih , imlt. pin ti nnl-. niil ((olf, or iiini>h li7^ 
in Ih uiIUiiI ‘•iirroiunllii-''' iikI furpct nil nlKint 
tin IriiK lit nork nnl priikli holt TlifM 
nil the prim iji-il hill -.1 illoii-' In nlphnlnth al 
onh r — 

'Da^J^ellnF ('-(^00 ft 1 — Vroin Darjcclinp 
tin hiL’ht ^t niiinnt lin jn ik'' In the MorlJ can 
Ih «ci n III! t< nip< ritiiri aumpi.n alniM 
tint <if Iminlon all the nar rmiinl that i-t It 
In Itln r iXiniW 80 in ^unnm r nor fills bihm 
’O'' In iilnhr Dirjulim; N tin snmmcr tnnt 
<if tin tioMrnnnnt of Ihnpal lo null it, 
the tra\i Ih r iini-t irt from (oh iitta h> taking 
Inin to siiiijiirl a joiinn \ oi lo hour- 1 roin 
‘•ilUiiri tin Joiirin i i- loiiiph I<<1 iitlier l>\ motor 
or hill ralliini In atioiit C lioiini flie prlnci|>al 
IiotiUiii II irjia hint an tin Mount l\cn'-t, the 
fir nnl (Itoi k\ nil ) nnl tin I’lrk 

Kangri Valley — llie Kangm Valki la 
altiiitxl alxiiit 100 nilh s uist-nortli-i a«t of 
l.iliori at tin fimt of the Dli lula Dliar Itangi 
of tin lliiinliji'- riiirc are iiiagniflu at 
landsi ii» ainl in mi lil-torh tciupka and 
Inilldim.' Tin li-itor muvt taki frnni from 
T,alion to I’lthnukot iiinn ho cllangc^ over 
tin mull ojk in d ii irroiv -gaugi ralhiai ninnlnp 
In till < 11 r ithaiikot md fogindamagar in Standi 
St it< I’lai I s to -tai at an, fialliounle 
Bliarnt'ala md Knntirt The Inst Iiofek at 
Dalhou-li art Stiitli s Grand S ion and the 
Arrauinoor, and at Jihami'ili the Siiitzeas 

Kajhmir — Pcrhap-< the most famous licautj- 
spot in the norld can l>c readied bj taking 
train (litliir G I P or II P k C 1 ) from 
Eomliai to Uaiialpliidi (aliout 48 hours) ivhcncc 
the reinalmler of tin- joiirini is ncconipli-.hcd bj 
motor lln aierage htight of the \ alley Is 
about 0,000 feet, and it is ontireh Biirroiinded 
bi the lofli, snoiii outer raiigts of the 
Karakoram and Himalaia S'lsitors ustmllj 
stai t Itln r at Srinagar or Gulmarg At&rinagar 
one tan Ihc at Xialoii s Hotel or in boanllnp 
houses, or out can hlri a hoiiselioat and Hie on 
tilt Itlirr Jin him At Giiliiinrg Neilou s is the 
onli hotel As it Snuacar iKltors iisualK take 
up tin Ir quarters in iiooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar aguuies or in ttiits 

Kodaikano] (7,000 ft) — itegarded bi manv 
as the most beiiitiful of South India s hill 
stations, issitinitial ou the precipitous southern 
silk of the Paliii Hills oitrlooking the plains 
Kf ached b\ nil tre gauge from Madras to 
Jvodaikan il Hoad and thente bv a 4 honrs’ 
motor run The Carlton is the principal hotel 
Tlicre are also boarding lionses 


Matherun (2,500 ft) — Tlie nearest hill 
station to Bonibai, Ideal for vralkers and ani- 
IhhIi irmtlng rest and quiet Readied by 
t iking train from Victoria rerminiis, Bombay, 
to Ncrnl (abiuit IV liours) niitncc Mntheron may 
lie nai litd bi hlli raiiiiai (2 hours) or hi ]Mmi, 
rl« k'lian, or on foot bi a good lialker Stay at 
Hie Rngbi Hotel 

Mabobleshwar (4, GOO ft) — Until recently, 
iilien cvpi nditure liad to be cut donn, the 
summer scat of the Goieniment of Bombay 
Tlio«e iilio do not motor tlie nliok ira) from 
Bombai, a di-taucc of aliout 180 miles, usnallv 
t ikc tmlii to Poona and tlieu hire a car from 
PiHina lo Maliablesliiiar MiliabtesKivar is 
iiofid for its ddlghtful icgcfatlon orchids and 
mil s bloom In April and Maj Hotels — 
Race \ loll and 1 ridcrick 

Mount Abu (4,G00 ft) — An ideal place for 
combining Hit phasures of a mountaineering 
liolldai nlth tlie Inteivsts of an archteloglcal 
c\i iirsion Rcai hed bi B B iG C I trains to 
Alinicdabid, tliente bi metre gauge to Abu 
Road, iilanrc tlio joumei is completed bj car 
file Rajjiiitana Hotel is recommended There 
Is also a l)ak Bungaloiy containing four furnished 
rooms IS rmi'Sioii to use ivldth must be obtained 
from the Assistant Lnglneer, PM D, Mount 
Ahu 

Murree (7 000 ft ) — The summer head- 
quiirters of Hu Xorthern Command Magni- 
llcent liens and nnks VTsitors take train to 
Haiynlplndi wiience Hiej complete the remaining 
37 miles bi ear The principal hotels are the 
Ccedand the t leu forth 

Muisoone (7,500 ft ) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate 
Reached from Bomhai hjGIPorBBA-C 
I trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
lyliere it is nccc'sary to cliange over to motor 
irhich reaches jMussoorie about tiro hours later 
Tlie leading liotcis are the Cecd, Charieiille, 
Hackman s Grand, and the Saioj 

Nauu Tal (0,500 ft ) — Is the summer 
residence of tlio Goiemor of the United 
Proilnces From Bombai there are two leal’s 
of getting tliere The Brst is to take either 
GIPorUBikCI train to Muttra, thenco 
hi metre-gauge to Knthgodam, and thence hi 
motor (2 liours) The second route which takes 
about 5 liours longer Is to take GIF train to 
Lucknow and tlieu cliange over to the metre- 
giuge ralliiai The Grand, Metropole and 
Rojal are the best liotels 

Ootacamund — ^Famllarli known as Ootv is 
situated on the famous Allgirl HiUs at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet Tlie mean aierage of 
teiiqierature for tlie year from suurise to sunset 
Isf 57 33 degrees Ootacamund is the admlnis- 
tratiie centre of the DIRnct and Hie seat of the 
Madras Goiemment for six months of the jear 
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Konlam Porhigiiese Konhani Portnguese 


Bari Barril 

Barmo, birrao Verruma 

Barramv VarrSo 

Barret Barrete 

Barsdl Bragal 

Ba? salat (I dm- Bracelets 

ka7i) (bracelet) 

Bds (‘ ja‘) di ’) Ba 9 o (spleen) 

Bd^ {mus ) Baixo (bass) 

(mchasavan) 

BaMo Baixao (bas- 

soon) 

Basi, ba4i Bacia or Baoio 

Bast Basta 

Bastamv BastSo 

Batalhamv BatalhSo 


Bej (mndmv) Beijo (lass) 
Bemjtment Benzimento 

(blessmg) 

Bems Bens (property) 

BemsAmv . BengSo 
Benbar karunk Benzer 
Bentin Bentinbo 

Bir . Beira (bnnk, 

eaves) 

Bboblo (also Abbbora 
bobr) 

Btbhotel {p7is- Bibboteca 
taLsdl) (bbrary) 

Bik {nal, null) Bica (spont) 
Bilambi, bunbb, Bibmbun 
b 1 1 a m bem, 


BataUm (langi) Batatinha (me- bimblem 

dicinal tuber) Bzlhit [chit) Bilbete (card) 
Batatd Batata Bmokl Bmdculo 

Bdfedoj (pefjiem) Batedor (a Blpb Bife 



rammer) 

Bisest 

Bissexto 

Batelo 

Batel 

Biskut 

Biscoito 

Baten 

Batena 

Bfsp 

Bispo 

Batk 

Bdtega 

Btspdd 

Bispado (bi- 

Bali 

Bau 


sbopnc) 

Bavtijm 

Baptismo 

Bizfigr 

Visagra 

Bavnet 

Baioneta 

Bob 

Bobo 

Bay^ (unav) 

Baixa 

Bobd (gjiumat, 

Abobada (vault) 

Bedt 

Beata (a 

bhnmydr) 



rebgious -wo- 

Bob decam fd 

Bobo de co- 


man wbo 


media (buf- 


does not bve 


foon) 


in a com- 

Bodad 

Bordo 


munity but 

Boldd {' ghdms. 

Bocado (morsel, 


by berself) 

hidko ’) 

small piece) 

Bebd6 

Bfibado 

B61 

Bola 
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The New Capital 


Th6 tnnsfor ol tlw capital of India trotn 
Calcutta to Delhi uras announced at tha Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911 It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interest 
of the whole of India, to de-provinciallse the 
OoTcmmont of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long ns tde Gtoveminent of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the sent of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to Dee the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objerta the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been dlseussed as iwsslble 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour , 
and, as Lord Crewe said In his despatch on the 
subject, " to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of tue past are charged 
with so Intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and prondse the permanen'’v of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country " 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the Anally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past The land chosen is free from 
liability to Aood, has a natural drainage, and 
Is not manwom It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing revermt treat- 
ment and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi A Committee consistmg 
of Snrgn -General Sir 0 P Lnkis, Sir H T 
Keeling, o a.T^ A ii i 0 E , and Major J C 
Bohertson, i iL8 , was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthir“S3 of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that " the Committee, after givmg full 
consideration to the varlons points discussed j 
in the above note is bound to advise the 
Government oi India that no doubt can exist 
as to the sniierior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site ” 

The To^vn Plan and Architecture — A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of tbe lay-out, was dated 20th Search, 1913 
Work was begun in accordance with It and Its 
main lines have been followed throughout 
The central point of Interest in the lav-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, Is Govem- 
raentHouse, and two large b'ocLsof Secretanals 
This Government centre has been given a 
position nt Raisina hill near the centre of the 
np" citv Sir Edwin Lut\cn3 is the architect | 
fer Government House and Sir Edward Balar 
for the Secrcfirnts The former building Is 
estimated to cost npprovlmateI\ Es 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 


to some Es 124 lakhs The provision made in 
tile design of the Secretariats for extensions In 
case if used has already partla been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel has largelj Increased 
In the past few } ears and numerous additional 
rooms had to bo proalded to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved Into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 
To the east of the forum, and below It, Isa spa- 
cious forecourt dehned by an ornamental wad 
and linked on to the great main ai enue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat Across this main 
axis runs an a^enue to the shopping centre 
Other roads run in different directions Dora the 
entrance to the fomm The axis running north 
east towards the Jnma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chamhers 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street 
The rallwaj station for the new citv Ands its 
place about half wa> between the old and new 
cities off the road through Paharguni, which lies 
tothc westof Old Delhllnthe direction of The 
Eldge The main roads or avenues range Dorn 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with tlie exception 
of the main as enue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed The principal ascnucs in 
addition to the main avenues arc those running 
at right angles to the main cast to west axis 
Por a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India duiiug the period of the 
buUdlng of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Aiipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Ridge The archi- 
tecture and metliod of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buUdingb nt 
AUnhabad in 1910, but tbe buildings have 
outlasted the transltionnl period for which tlicy 
are intended Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30 and others arc occupied for various 
pmqxises including the temporarj accommoda- 
tion of Delld Unlversltj 

In October, 1912, bv proclamation, there 
was eoDsUtuted on admlnlstraUvn enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief CommlESloner. This 
enclave was entire! v taken from the Delhi 
district of file Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
Included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144 The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000 
Its present population Is approiirriatclv 40 000 
Sites have been ahotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own oc- 
cupation during their vlsltsto the new city, and 
several of these habitations have been erected 
There was, as regards architcctnre, a pm 
longed ■' battle of the styles’ over Delhi 
Flnall}, to use the language of the architect. It 
has been tbe aim " to express within the limit 
of the medlmn and of the powers of its nsei* 
the Ideal and the fact of British mle In India, 
of which the New I>Ihl must ever be the mono 
caent ’* ^e InipiratloQ of the daitaM Is mani- 
festly Western, u Is that of MNh but 
they combine with It d a 

features without abandonlDg 
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Konlcam 

C^haver (‘ a 
bunch of 
keys ’), chavi 
C!hep6m 
Chermel 
? Chhap, ^ap , 
chhapunk , 
c h h a p n i , 
c h h a pk 4 r , 
c h h a p i , 
c h h a p 6 , 
chhapek^ 
GJiikan {iat- 
domg) 

Chikanir {tat- 
dhomgi) 

Caiikr 

Chmel, chinel- 
karn 
■Chirpam 
Ohit 

■CJhokolat 

Dad 

Ddlmdtth (ce- 
des ) 

Dam 
Dams 
Damask 
Ddt {tdnkh) 
Defeyt {agun , 
Lhod) 

Degrav 

Degred [IdJyd 
pdnydL dhdd- 
nem) 


Portuguese, 

Cihave 

Chap^u 

Charumela 


Chapa 


Chicana (chi- 
canery) 

Chicaneiro (one 
up to chi- 
canery) 
Chicara 
Chmela 

Chmpos 

Chita 

Chocalate 

Dado 

Dahnatica (dal- 
matic) 

Dama 
Dan9a 
Damasco 
Data (date) 
Defeito (defect) 

Degraii 

Degredo (exde) 


Konkani 

Degreddd {kdlyd 
pdnydh dhdd- 
lalo) 

Dejembr 

Dejm 

Dekor {tondpafh) 

Dekr^t 

Delegdd 

Demand [mydy) 

Demdndist, de- 
m d n d k d r 
{nydyi) 

Demon (us fig ) 

Dep6r kanmk 
{gvdhtki dt- 
vumk) 

Dep6st {thev- 
nem) 

Deptttdd{vakil) 

Desemli {naki6, 
chitr) 

Despa ch 

Despez 

Desprezar ka- 
runk 

Derosamv, 
Dev6t (‘reh- 
gious sere- 
nade ’) 

Dev6t {bhakti- 
vamf) 


Portuguese 

Degredado 

(exiled) 

Dezembro (De- 
cember) 

D6cima (tithe) 

De cor (by 
heart) 

Decreto 

Delegado (de- 
puty) 

Demanda (law- 
smt) 

Demandista (h- 
tigious per- 
son) 

Dem6mo (devil) 

Depor (to 
testify to) 

Depdsito (de- 
posit) 

Deputado (de- 
puty) 

Desenho (de- 
sign draw- 

ing) 

Despacho 

Despesa 

Desprezar 

Devogao 


Devoto (a 
devout man) 
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site close to tbe south east ol the Secretariats presided The proposal Is stUi under consldera- 

The halldlnp is an imposing pile ciicular tlon To implement it would require an esti 

in shape, consisting in the main of three horse mated capital outlaj of Rs 124 lakhs 

shoi shaped Chambers for the Chamber of ihe Go^e^nment of India further In tlie 

Ihinces, Council of State and Legislative Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
Aosemblj rcspeclivcli and surmounted by a Introduced and carried a BUI for the establish- 
larce dome o\ cr a Central Library connecting all nient of a unitarv, teaching and residential 
three Chambers > Umvernty of Delhi, the buildings for which 

H E the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded would he erected in the new capital The 
In state to tlie new Legislative buildings | plan was to provide a local unuersity on 
henceforward to be known as the Council the model recommended for Dacca Dnlversitv 
Buildings and formallj declared them open 5j the Calcutta Dniversitj Commission The 
on istli Februar} 192T The India legislature , proidslon of funds for the complete 
began Its sessions in them next day realisation of the universitv must he a matter of 

During 192S, official and public attention time and it was, therefore decided to commence 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic work with the exlatmg colleges in their pre'^nt 
Improv ements in some of tlie crowded areas of buildings and to permit them ^dually to 
tbe old cU\ wd to provide for its expansion modify their organisation The Initial aorkof 
and for suburban developments Tills led to organisation was quiekJv effected by the Eie- 
the examination of the possibilities of the area cutlve Council Unfortunateli the inabilltj 
Iving between tlie old and new cities and of the of tbe tiovemment of India to allot considerable 
desirabihtv of clriv mg connecting roads through funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
the Citv walls in order to giv e access outwards that H E the Mceroy would be able to lav 
in tills direction Tlie old citv is now npldlv the foundation-stone of the universitv build 
expandmo iu i we-.tcrl\ direction, t e , towards tugs In hovember, 1922, but this proved 
and up the Ilidgi whiUi ruus beliind both cities , impracticable The general question of the 
and tlie spaces litween tlie two utles are being finances of the bniversity was in 1927 the 
developed and utilised So far the plan for a subject of inquiry b> a special Committee 
direct thorouc’lifare from the midst of tlie new .appointed by Oovemment For the time being 
city tlirou‘’irtlii old iitj wall to tbe middle of the University was housed in the temporary 
the old clt ° ha5 not tieen jirocxedevl with and buildings In old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
consequcnflv tlie magnlUcent thoroughfare, , Secretariat until 1929 and in 19SI Old Mceregal 
name Farllament Street wliiili was constructed Lodge was allocated to it for its future liome 
for the puri>ose m ^e\\ Dellil remains In a . H E the Viceroy on 10th Jannarj 1930 laid 
fniucated condition the foundation stone of a large European and 

All India War Memorinl — H E H the Indian General Hospital to he built iu the course 
Duke of Connaught on lOth February, 1021, of the next few v ears at a cost of Rs 73 lakhs 
liid the foundation stone of an All-India Wat for the service of both old and new cities a 
M emorial at the southern end of the Central portion of the sclieme will at a cost of Rs 40 
Vista The place chosen Is a fine position in the laUis he executed as a first stage during the 
centre -of the circular Princes’ Park and the ensuing two v ears This will provide 234 beds 
construction of the building was for ecouomv’s and the necessarv laboratories and admintstia- 
sake proceeded with slowlv It U now practi- live and residential quarters The second stage 
calJv complete provide anotlier 110 bed* Tlie hospital 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant , Is situated between the old and new cities Xo 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running progress has yet been made with tlie building 
down the centre of the Vista It is generally ' The new city was the scene of notable 
similar to the Arc de Tnomphe in Paris Inanguration ceremonies in Ichruary, 1931 
but Is simpler Tlie monument reaches a height The first of these was the nnveilmg of four 
of ICO feet and tlie inner helcht of the , " Donumon Columns” Eultahl} placed about 
ardi is 87 feet 6 inches and Its breadth I the great place between the two Secretariat 
70 feet Over the arch on both , blocks The columns are of red stone cur- 
fronts appears In capital letters the single mounted each by a glided inercliantmah of the 
word I^DLA and this is flanked on each old style in full sail The co'umus are designed 
side bi*the initials MCM {% e 1900) whilst , to resemble the hbtoric on''3 erected In variuu» 
immediatelv below them on the left hand are ' part" of the land by Vsoka and were pres< nted 
tlie Imtials XIV (le, 14) and on the oppo- i ov Canada Australia, Xew Zealand and Si'uth 
site side the figures XIX (t e , 19) Above | Africa The flr^t two and fourth of flit-sc 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 114 feet ) Dommlons sent their own ropia=entativ(-s to 
in diameter A column of ‘noffensne chemical I perform the cvrtmoiiv of unveiling A. « Zca- 
sBioke ascends from till- on ceremonial occasions land nominated a Mcmlier of tli- Government 
and anniversaries and D illtmlnated by e'eitric t of India to ait in licr Isffiaif for the same 
light refiectlons after dark. The memorial Is 1 purpose Tiie -ccond great ctremonv vm- (he 
solely Indian in purpose and bears the names of ; Inaugnrat on of tliC u or A'emonaJ Tins was 
BrlUsli and Indian officers and X C 0= men of performed In State Iiy llii Excdiiniv (he 
the Indian regiments who fought on the Indian ‘ ITcerov In tlie iTirCn'-e of reprcti utatives of 
frontier in the Great War {tliose fought on even- unit of tbe armv In India of (he Roval 
other fronts being commemorated bv memorials Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
ea cted In those countries) and other spectatori Tl ea was a larue 

Public Institutions — It was proposed popular file on thu ground Ij In low tli o'd 
during 1014 tliat a lilghcr college for Chiefs lort and iH-twi-oii It and tlw riv r Jumna 
should he estabhihed at Dilhl and in this Their Lxielleniie- tlie 4ie< n*y and Ladv fni'n 
connexion a confennee of Cliiefa and Political arranged a ^rogTamun of fai ivitits at TL^ 
Officers was held at Dilhi at which the Ylcvrov Mtaro' a House 
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Konkani 

Dyamant 

Dydtnv 

Edttdl {ddJchlo) 

Efit {gun) 

El 

Elephant 
Elesdmv {vim- 
chap) 

Empdtdr harunk 
{bad karunk) 
Empreg 
Empregad 

Emprestar- 

karuok 

Ensay {pai lUd) 

Entrdd 
Entrdd {svdt i) 
Enirdr mvunk 
{bhttar sarunk) 
Enireg {denhn) 

Entregar ka- 
nink 
Epdkt 

Epistl (eccles ) 
i)mms {ddyz) 

Erdar-kanink 

ilrdh' {ddyji) 

Erej 

Ereji 

Ervddos 


Portuguese 

Diamante 
Deao (dean) 
Edital (pro- 
clamation) 
Efeito (effect) 
Velho 
Elefante 
Elei^So (elec- 
tion) 

Empatar (to 
make equal) 
Emprego 
Empregado 
(person em- 
ployed) 
Emprestar 


Ensaio 

(re- 

hearsal) 


Entrada (hall) 

Entrada (entry) 

Entrar 

(to 

enter) 


Entrega 

(de- 

hvery) 


Entregar 

(to 


dehver) 
Epaota (epact) 
Epistola (epistle) 
Heran5a (m- 
hentance) 
Herdar 

Herderro (heir) 
Herege (heretic) 
Heresia (heresy) 
Erva doce (ddl 
herb) 


Konkani 

Erveldd {jhdd- 
pcdacJio voiz) 
Es 

Eskand 
Eskolt 
Eskomumgdd 
{sirdp padlalo) 

Eskomumgdr 
kai unk 

Eskomunhamv 
Eskov 
Eskus {nib) 
EsindU 

Espadilh 
Espdi (lUi 

Esperams 

E^p6rt 

Espertiz {hu- 
^arki) 

Esphkar-karunk 
Esplikdsdmv 
{vivaran) 
Esponj 
Espozisdmv 
(eocles ) 

Estdd {bMs) 

Estant 

Estdsdmv 

Esidsdmv 


Portuguese 

Erven 4 no (her- 
bahst) 

Essa 

Escandalo 

Escolta 

Excomungado 

(excommum- 

cated) 

Excomungar (to 
excommimi- 
oate) 

Excomunhao 

Escova 

Excusa (excuse) 
Esmalte (ena- 
mel) 

Espaddha 
Espartilho (cor- 
set) 

Esperanpa 
Esperto 
Esperteza 
(smartness) 
Exphcar 
Exphca9ao (ex- 
planation) 
Esponja 
Expo8i9^o (ex- 
position of 
the Blessed 
Sacrament) 
Estado 
Estante 

Esta9ao (cathe- 
cism) 

Esta9lo (sta- 
tion) 
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ITcrc ‘'Orion” unrccopnlicJ nt liomp, niUctl 
In the iK-ccA^Inn of eome of ILi mcmlx’ra who 
ohUInctl ft wnrmnf, on the recommendation of the 
parent I/Jdcc from the Gmnd Lodcc of England . 
Two vcir^ later It was discoacred that no notl-l 
fleatlon of the cxl«Ienco of "Orlon-ln tho-West " 


Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
iorlsdlctlon In India By far the largest Is the 
Orst the next largest Is the third and the nnenber 
of Lodges under Ireland Is ns yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England dladdes Its rule nnder 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 


had rcachctl 1 ngland, nor Imd nn\ fees been J other and dircefis subordinate to the Grand 
reeelVid, althongh these Including fiuartcragcs. Master of England bj whom they are appointed 
had l>ern paid Into the Frovlnclal Grand Lodge ' 

Coast of Coromandel It was further n'cerfalned , 
that In grantlne a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 81 
the rrovinclil Grand Afastcr of Coromandel 


3i 


19 


:o 


.1 


e In^'^mhaj 7nd the ‘ ChJ^iieV Bum;;*. ^ttoh 
n nature had endowed with all the 'lualltles i Jjj® 

•Itc for Maaonlc Ad'-iInlstratlon. soon got to confir^Uon by the 


had cxeeedeil his powers Ultimatcla a new 
warrant ^o 'ios was granted ns already stated 
tn 1833 I/xIgc " Terse' crance " was started 
in BomKa' siSlnlSHS Uptothls tlmcthc 
Inrl-sliellon of the Grand Ixxlcc of Lngland In 
India had not I'orn Ins'aded hut In 1S30 Dr 
James Burnc' wa' appolnteil hj the Grand Ix)dgc 
of Seotland, T tt M of Western fndia and It* 
Dtp ndenclcs ho Tro'inclal Grand Lodge 
howcvirw-as foinied until 1st Januara 1338 A 
feeond Feottl«h Tro'lnec of l-astcrn fndia was 
rfarleil whldi on tlic T<-tln.ment of the Atarquls of 
Twredale was nlrsorlictl within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burncs, who In ISio l>ccame Tro'inclal^ 
Grand ’Mvster for all India (Including Aden) but 
with the pro'lso, that this appointment was not 
to net In restraint of anv future sub-dl'Lslon of 
the Presidencies Burncs maj tie best described ' 
as being In ISdf!, in cceleslasllcnl phrase as n 
Provincial Gi^nd 'Iaitcr'‘ln partibns InOdcllnm" 
for whatever I/xlges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to !jooltI<ii Masonrj But the times were pro 
pltlous There was no EngU'li Pro'IncIal Giwnd 
i/adcc 
whom 

rcnnl .. . . , _ 

to work and presented sjeh nttnetions to 
Scottish Frccmnsoniaj that the strange sight 
was 'Tltncssrd ot Lnullan Masons desening their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abc)ance. In order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per- 
severance" under England went over bodll} to 
Scotiand, with Its name, Jewels, furniture, and 
b"Ionglng8, and the charge was accepted bj 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Borabavand 
now bears h'o 333 on the Bcglstcr of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
Hourlahcd, and Lnglish Masonrj declined until the 
year 1818 when a Lodge St George J.'o 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand L^ge of England was again 
formed nt Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Afasonry In 
the Province In 1841 Bums established a 
Lodge "Blslng Star" at Bombay for the 
ndmisslon of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which Is seen at the present day Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly In 1774 by the initiation 
ol Umdat-ul Umra has borne fmlt, resulting in 
the Initiation ol thousands of Indian gentlemen 
ol flli castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and Last, a dlstlngnbhlng characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established In Bombaj In 1860, and 
converted Into a District Grand Lodge In 1801 


Bengal 

lodges Rt Wor Bro Eric Stiidd, PGD, 
Dl« G JIa«(cr,Dv D G M, Edward A H 
Blunt CIL OBE, fOS AssLt 
Do M , A Ail ken 

Madrat 

lodges DIs G 'I , Bt IVor Bro A V G 
0 r E . G B.E , I C 8 , 
M , P M Slvangnanam 


Campbell, C I , 
P G D , D\ D G 
Mudsllar, T G D 


Bombay 

D G 'f Bt Mor Bro Sir Reginald A Spence, 
let , P G D , Dj D G M W A C Brom- 
Inm 

Punjab 

Lodges Rt W Bro C A Barron, CS1_ 
Cin,CVO,ICS, District Grand Jlaster , 
Owen P C Roberts, P G D , Dy D G M. 

Burma 

1,0 lees Rt W Bro Sir Lee Ah Yain, 
PAG Beg Dlstrlrt Grand Mister Dr X 
X Pankli, P G D , D' D G M 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises Its 


The Grand Lodge of England — 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 


Grand blaster Mason of Scotland Sir John 
Lnicst Hotson, k c s i , o B E , ice, la the 
present Incumbent of the office, and controls 78 
f/jdgea Under him the several districts are In 
charge of the following Grand Superintendents — 

Lf -Col R Vi Castle, G Supdt , JTorthern India 
G Llud^ai „ „ Central „ 

The Hon 'bio Lt-Co) 

T H Kej es, C S I , 

C 31 G , C I E „ „ Sonthern „ 

W Murdoch, OBE ,, ,, Eastern „ 


The Grand Sccrctarv IsR W Bro J C Mlstrec, 
J P , 17, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Knmal In 1837, 
but It was short lived An attempt was made 
In 1809 to establish a Lodge In Bombay, bnt on 
the rcprescutattoQ of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the D“pnty Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that It would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic JnrisdUctlon In the I^vlnce, 
there being two alreadv, rir , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ir^nd declined to grant the 
warrant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge "St 
Patrick " and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung Into being one of which la now 
defunct 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master In India at present, tbe Lodges 
corresponding direct Grand Lod^i !• 

Dublin There are 6 In 

3 In Ceylon and 2 
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7n ff 'f“lr I’lh (Iff'T-l nl llif ln«!lcitlf>n Of 
•' T a 'SffiltTT f I (hT llflll’li 'IiMrtitn, thp Br'ni 
' Saift'il Jli'I'i'v VfM-SrHr itfrldnl to InillltifC 
*1 • H ffiT Inri'rn (n (he 'tnmmal '^imrj' 

' ''r 'V\. *! 'tiflinl, Hirn Hon ‘^rrrrlarr of 
"• I* c l,<i f,j In nn arpTil to |t. mmilKTa 

'o r-j)’- t' - ‘folfir If) mean'' Hn' "'•rvlccn of 
i'i( o| I iiiD-ifin mtli^rlor" ro m to mnJ.o n 
oo'lffMon of tlic rnamnnli of Inilla 
linfr-i in 1 I <-) Ian Tl)'' roipon*c to t In’ nppoil 
*■-' I'') In 01 rr n IiVli of ritcon Ji'lne niiod 
t Iff— I nn not !'>?> iMrlli" lij- i«nlorrlrlloni 
fr-'-'i t! “ 1 nK-nlvr* onntrllMitloni from 

follin I , sn'l rrnnii from llio Inillan 
r. Ilf oi-fnt, tlif tioiffnincnt of Hiifim, Cfilon, 
ititiT ’•ii'rT nncl tlio rro'liiclil GovernmenU 
“I Ii-ffif 'liri nrro iit'o n’OiIird from n fcir 
'Ifilfi in<l In'tltntlon* In fnchml 
5 - 1 ^mfriri liy Hir otiHimf of the onr the 
ifirr (m! l-ffn orrlnl on oirr Hfpc nrrxi of 
!?'■’ m ntf}-, the ilhtrlcLi roiTinl le Inc — In 
Mntfrn In Hi n jvirllnn of “tlnil, the olmle of 
Kiitrli nnrl ICnlMiirir; IIie_SonUirm 
ifi 'iimf'A roiintrj' nml Knmn. rn''Sontheni 
Irlli. In Omre niul MjTore, In the centre 
lav trarti of the CniIrnI I'roilncei nnU eomo 
II trlf'i of Hfiicil nnil Dfhir, In >orthcm 
In 111 the C/vlrtj'a collector!' hill worKol oicr 
Knm'in, Darjrflinf’ nml Slkhlm nntl the 
fi'irlnn Pnar". In Bunm, coIIccHom ircro 
mole alone the Clilniluln river, In Central Burma 
an-l In tl r Shin St-itei rccii nnil n portion of 
Tfinvrlm The vliole of Cc>lon vrns nlso 
.) temit!f-illj mrvDcil. 


71 I 1 r' l-t'll'i* 

’ >' r ’ ' <>( t 'iVlrc 

l, ; > f Itt'V'C 

Hi— ,’t i' If 'in I fn 

, •> f r* I I -n-i o' rltp 

^ ,1 J- 'll- ■'•irifiil' Tlic imlrrlil, which up to the outhreak of 
. -j in ■' tl >' >'l't' e t\nr cimprl'erl romo 17,000 npeclincna, was 
1 irh I'll *1 " orllni f.irwirJcTl to the Britl'h Mineum where Iho 

r V' f f ' 111 Irlti the eoIVc'lon* were Brlentiflcallj worKcil out by 

. -1 fif» 1^ r ih- fiirll'r I the late Mr It C \\roiichlon, fornicrlj Inipce- 

a - ffr 1 *?'"<' Inlun ''ammalhn for (.enrni of 1 orc-ts, Mr OMneW Thomn^ 

1 ,..,. tl tl It ’ .1 ,-,11 >. ii It.in hill r r I , < unfor of Mnmnnls nt the BritUh 
to rtlT f’* T \ 'tn Hr JrMor e 'fntn ' Mn" nin, Mr ^Iirlln C Hinton and others Tho 

Uh f' I 'u- ’f" If"* 'rvMilti of their rweirchca wcro mihllihcd In a 

jt . t.v t - 11 - ft hi Bntiiral HI ton , 'frlei of rclentinc pipers In the Jounml of tho 

• . ' . «f,ft noml.ii Natiin HHlon Soc clt Tho cnorm- 


ft 1 1 ,' tnffir fonilir port I Bombi} >ntunl HHlorj Sociclj Tho cnorm- 

nH 'I 1 r ' t t ' M t in Jt ili'n I l-ook In I ous mi-s of material then collected resulted In 
l.vj ' , ' V.r-i hi Hr niter, Hon the dhrovery of larco numbers of new forms 

* niuA „ ,.,fU • ^ri! --i-hn “h'lrl.nrdhylflnd spec Icf and b> jncrca. np 



n'ntf'l In tt,f j itinillm In H-'''' 

^^'u()e til tfniuitili In tin “'I anni o( BrULh 
IrJh 'ff-h- nn.ltlneell-'tl IbU lohimcba* K-en 
the.dn.liM tiotl. on /m/fmi Ufiinm'if* Ihnn 


When dcmohlllratlon rendered It possible the 
nork of tlic Survej vhlch bad been In abey- 
ance durinp the nnr was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr C I’rlmrosc, it ns sent to Assam and 
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tinr 1 i«r>l ni tHiI ril (Jill pndli 

I! fit J tt- r'lli.-ili t) of Ti'!( lihf. 1 for 
rrfirit 40 j' •(« Kitir'n '■i, ■ and S!ti'’tj>orc 
U '■ 'fir'i''!!' T'lroioinliil olurrtn 

ttri't Mi'Ii •■i*n '-njvlil ninl rn''t<’f'ro1o^lc'il 
I»it) TTiic Intt 'tlfittlon« 

of fin Irl'-tTiit t ml r’nm •'T In ri rnrd f o wlili It 
Inlh r'ljur n tini'l I'- P"|t|nn l»-lmvn Iho 
I If.hltr N oj tiorld ntid a tlrojt 
(V'nn rtf--'lri. to lli' IndUn 

pr 1,1, till, ili^ 'o ..1 I,\ (ir fl,r iirci't 

kr, iwn nn -iill'-t o' rri\i(nt|omi nttrirflon In 
th'' ffitlli, mo' tilil !i )ii\o J.-il to <om'' of 
tJ<' rni ' itn> r!iii< ii ' m 1 ipmrnti of ntolom 

fr >1 ti r' 'ir.’i 

rX [.— 1 lin c 1 1 nplilril mil cooji lie 
all fiin 1> ill I'loil l\ Imp rhi Ili\rnin< 
til'' 1>. pirtn 1 " l-i »‘'nIiK (l<-\rlnplnfi tli" 
t'"'" f n' n( lin" 1< il "ir’t rv , In i irloin iim », 
on p.air'rnt lo lli o<- r no mill ni'-'i’ ml*>'''I 
lir<"in' o,w7ii|-n'. Inrln 1'" ill for*- t md ointon 
rn'-t •ti'ir\> ifi'I nil k fur Ito indin tomml-i 
*1 , mint fhr-iln Irri’itlm mlln u and 

rj't • inrj'nnd •nnrt* of fri cird'ti” tnlnlntr 
fii'a* dr nilli i rrrit dni of control li\clllnc 
for tt r n rn|i -r’liti'.i )t idrnlnl'lnthi niil. 
tarifc hr 1 o'’ n-ri ire chrn to ih'- mcniie 
rrrtn, of \ irl ' i« I'ro'/nmj ind stifc, Tli^ 
IVirdln'* o'! m <1 i tniii h « irk for otli''r fioiim 
tn'r.t (lcpirtm'-iil« ‘tirli i, printing fipcrhl 
mij’ lllu tmtiii’ for Ariln-nlo’li-il It‘|>orl* 
all dLiprirn* for 1 itrnl’ Ac Tlii- Mitlii mtllcnl 
In’tniincnt (tiTir> ph(» iilinldi aid to all 
fioicmrpnt d''pirtm''nl' li\ cnnirlni? n Idsli 
•tmlird of In tniin ntil ripiipiiii nl, (<f*cctnll\ 
III cofin'-ctlofi mill opticil work and In 111' 
minnfarliirr itid r> loIr of lilkIio-li», In.tnim nt-' 
whldi would olli rwi‘ ln\i to lie Imjiortcd 
fro n akroid 


Indian Science Conftress — TIw Indian 
ncknm (Vincrcci was founded larpclj otvlnc to 
therdortjof Prof P S Micmnhon and Dr J L 
Slmonscn Ilicso two gentlemen worked jointly 
I ni Ilononn General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1P21 The Asiatic Socictj of Bengal nndcr- 
takei the minagement of the Congress finances and 
puhlPhes annuall} the proceedings of the Con- 
crtii The objects are (I) to encourage research 
and to taikc the results generally known among 
sell nee workers In India, (2) to gh o opportunities 
for ptrsoml Intercourse and Bclcntlfic compa- 
nionship and thus fo o\crcomo to soma extent 
one of the chief drawbacks In the life of workers 
In science In Indh, (3) to promote public Interest 
In srlencc , for this end the Congress is held 
It different centres onnnaUr, and evening 
lectuns open to the public form an Important 
pirt of the proceedings of each Congress 

The Congress which Is progresshe and vigor- 
ous, meets In Jannary each year, the proceed- 
ings Inst for six dajs The Head of the Local 
tsoxernment Is Pitron of the Congress, the 
( oneress session Is opened by a Presidential 
\ddress dclliertd by the President for the 
venr Tire President Is chosen annually, the 
dllTirenl seel Ions being represented in turn. 
The sections aro (1) Agrlcnltnre, (2) Phi-sics 
and Mathematics, f3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botanv, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (6) 
BoLanv, (0) Geology, (7) Jfedlcal Research , 
when the sections meet separately each section 
Is presided over bv Its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of Interests, In the evenings pnbllo 
Icctnrcs arc delivered 


Til" D'-pirlm'mt I- abo re-pon-ible for all 
rurxn 'ijwrallmt nqnlr'd bj tin Krmx anil has 
rajHh l^crn (I'xeliiping mia'iirn to mict the 
grtallx Ifim iinl comiili xltx of modern mill i 
lirx requirement" e |Hrhll\ In ronn'cllon with' 
air fiirirx The cl< xf lofinii nt of air sunexcl 
for xarlou" rlxll ptirpo'ei Is al«o ricelxlngallj 
tifi'ilbie enroiingi men! anil a"»lstanre, xxhtle the i 
latx*t mi thesis of eti rio jihotogniili an belni. 
ftuilled exi,/ rlmi nl illx 

A'ltnlnblnllon 1" bx the Siirxexor General 
un'br th' I^hinllnn, lb illh and I ands Deparf- 
mi nt of the Gox'mminl of In<lh Head 
quarl'r oirm . an at fjhutta under the 
A‘“btatit Siirxexnr Gi neral 


The Indinn Research Fnnd Association — 
Tills \ssoelatinn, which Is o much older body 
tlian the National Rc-earch Council In England, 
was constituted In 1911 with a sum of mpees 
fixe laUis (£33 000) set aside as an endoxvment 
for the irro’ccutlon and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and erperlmental 
nxca'urcs generallx In connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable dbeasc" It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers In organised medical 
rc«carch on a large scale and has been referred 
to bx other countries In xorj compllraentaiy 
language Still better. It has been copied by 
scxcnxl other nations 


Tlieri are «exen Dlreilor-', Including the 
Dlrcelor Map Ihibllcatlon xxho b in adminis 
tratlxe charge nbo of Ihi Plioto Bllho Office 
and the Jlathrmatleal Iiiitniment Ofllces, at 
Calcutta, and the Director, Geodetic Branch, 
at Dthra Dun lor topographical purposes 
India Is dlxWed Into fixe tJrcks, raclr under a 
Director ns folloix-i — Lrnntler Circle xxlilch 
deals chleflj xxlth the Armx, has Headquarters 
at Simla, Central Circle lleadouarfcrsAIussoorle, 
Eastern Circle, Headqiiartfrs Shillong, Southern 
Circle Headquartfrs Bangalore and Burma 
Circle Headquarters Alujmxo Anx Inquiries 
regarding surxejs ma) lie addressed either to 
the Ifcadqiiartirs office or anj of the Dfreefors 
concerned, from xxhom also maps and publica- 
tions of the Surxex of India can be obtained, as 
well as from the Jfap Sales Office, situated nt 
13, M'ood Street, Calcutta 


During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Bodx xx-as altered bj the Government of India 
It XX xs considered that. In view of the largely 
Increased actlxltles of this Association, the 
OoxernIng Bodj, which had hitherto most 
expedltloush and economlcallv condneted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representatlxe in character It was 
aecordlngh enlarged by Including two non- 
ofllclal members from the Legislative Assemblx 
one from the Connell of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of tlie Universities and one 
non medical scientist The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board In India for selecting the personnel 
cmploxed by the Association and of a Ckinsnlta- 
tlxe Becrultment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Goxernment It xvas 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
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Elenjt Olerezia (clergy) 

Kobrador (pat- Cobrador (bill 

kdr) collector) 

Kobrdms (pat) Cobranya (bill 

collection) 

Kobrdr karunk Cobrar (to col- 

(path ge- lect bills) 
vunik) 

Koch Coche 

Kocher Cocheiro 

Kodjtidor Coadjutor (co- 

adjutor) 

Kokad Cocada (cocoa- 

nut sweet in 
Indo-Port ) 


Konkani Portuguese 

Koldi (galebamd) Colar (neck 
band) 

Koldnnh Colannho (men’s 

collar) 

Kolun Coluna 

Kophr Co&e 

Koym (‘ cattle Coima (a fine) 
pound ’) 

Kob Couve 

Kobd Covado 

Kol6j Colegio 

Komandant Comandante 
Komd Comoda (chest 

of drawers) 

Komed (ndtihd) Comedia (co- 
medy) 

Komend Comenda 

Komendador Comendador 
Komesdr ka- Comeyar (to 
nmk (add- begm) 
vumk, dram- 
bhumk) 

Komgr Congrua (al- 

lowance to a 
pnest) 

K omp anher Companheiro 
(sdngdti) (compamon) 

Komphet Confeito 

KomphoH (ku- Conforto (cora- 
salpan) fort) 

Komphran, Coniraria 
komphr 

Komphugdmv ConfusSo (con- 
(gomdhal) fusion) 

Komphuz (ghd- Confuso (con- 
bro) fused) 



Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE 


til 

ri ’ll r I' It I 


I h li 1 |((inrl> r- 


Tii-t-mirol Of tlir I'o ntnl 1.1 cni-li^ of orcount’ TIi" rosiranstcrs of tlio Calcutti, 
(I Itillti* \t<(f.l iti nn onici r <1 1 Homin' . iiul M t.Irag (.rncnl Post Olficts 

I'lrrvi.ir t.rnrral of Po.l' ami Tflrrripln "lioinnd of tlir larqir of the other lieacl [loat offices 
vorh* In folxitdimllm to the (»iim rnm iil arc dlrcctlc under the Postiiiastcr-Oeneral 

I fit In In the ]) inrltii-nt of Indu«trl i ninl Tlit PrcBlUcncj Postirn'too-, indeed, ha\e 
J-at. ir l.nth i I'.i i nt vt.itKini "f <h' !>' |nrl on. or tiiort Mip rhil. nd. iits suhordinatc to 

II nt a 1 1 1 ■ nlalU. n'lli 1 iinin H pH — llnilh. m \\ In n tin diitl.-' of the PoBtnuster 
I iin irnl \.hl ' 1 . t' and 1.1 ur iph' - or i In ad oiIil. In conn .-o on( roils that he Is 

I a* I.. II att. ii.>i I > tin ol’n' of tin i) <1 P iin >hl' to p< rfonn them {ull\ lilmBcf a Depntj 

,t 1 111 1 linn lal tihi- r not rads roulods ’ Postiaastci is ippointcd to rtllc'c him of some 

th faa 1 ' of th 11 pt I'll al o nd Is llr> Of them, and if still further relief 13 required, 

II (. I rt'alh In all in itinr-* i .mt dnlnq llii on“ or more A«'lstant Poitmasteni arc emplojcJ 

a'r al Imi'.itlio 1 li ri T »l ilf oi Hi. I The more important of the olliccs subordinate 
1'. .vtla I I at.lM'i t> III nil. 1 1 >r (.. in ral to the litad office arc dC'Ipnated sulnofficcs and 
lilin rlt I .. .s!.(v <vi tin p.'aisl.l. of on. '■„t„fiare U'uallj cafahllslicd oiilj In towns of some 
1' pL(\ lilt. n rd on I' pula ]llii < tor I Importance Sub-offlci^ transact all classes of 
t. Kill (|.. Id nio I anl'-.Mii (im hi.llnn I l*oslal biLsIncps With the pnblio, submit accounts 
oi (.iiij-. ml t II Uin.lor in rd I to the head olllcca to which thej are subordinate 
wln> *• ii.lv |v viniilvr I* that of H. pula IncorporatliiR theriin the accounts of tbclr 
piiiin *11 1 I ll branch offices, and frequonfl> haae direct 

, 'dialinqs with (loacrnment local sub-treasuries 
i h t. IV al o a liil.ll. il\ nihc r attarle.I IO| j.||p dUepr jq charpe Of such an office worts it 

to, H *' ^ f- ‘‘'‘’lolthLr sinpie handed or with the assistance of 

on rl' al I .id.n , ' onn or more clerks accordinp to the amount 

lor jKrial pnriMoc* the Indian empire h business 
ihidcl Into nine rirrlr< (w shown lulow, i ]{rnnch offices are small offices with limited 

1 enpal iint \»<ani lllhar and Orl« a, Honibaa , | ortlnarllj Intended for villages, and 

jiiirma. C< ntral 'fa.lr^, 1 iinjab and North | placed In charge cither of departmental 
\\ r't I ronllrr tin ted I roilnM and sin.l and officers on small paj or of cvtrancous agents 
lUluehl'tan I ach of the first 'iRht I* In j„g), q, school-masters, thopkeeperc, land- 

fharre of a Po<tmast< r (leneral and the omd |,oidcrs or cultiaators who perform their postal 

and l!alnehi«tan J it' Jo 1" ^ lutlcs In return for a small remuneration 

I irde'^^mfr'l’.c; rouphl'i" tin' Untral Pro'rnc« , .^>1' '^rerounrant^rene°,S‘^* pLfs“‘Tnd 
and the t.ntral In lla and llaJpuUna Agencies wh^U an offic??^/ the Pi nance 

Tlr"' Poilmasti r-> <>• n nl are ’esponilhl to the D.-piirtmant of the Government of India and 
lllrvclo' <icn tal fiir th whole <if the peatal ar- is not suliordinato to the Ulrector-General, 
ranrcmeiits In th. Ir rest' cthi circles, imliidlnp The Accountant-General la assisted by Deputy 
iho^e connect. .1 wlih lie cmrcjancc of mnlls Accountants General, all of whom, with the 
byrallwaas and liil in 1 sleanp r-. All tb< Po^t necessary statl of clerks, perform at separate 
nasters (icni ral an. proiidi.l with D.piit' and headqnartcrs the actual audit work of a certain 
A‘ Istanl P.i tina-nr' <> ntral Tin. nlii: Postal nnn.ber of postal circles 

Circlet arc dhided Into nil Plonks each In charge nccordance with an aTangement which 

?, It-allway fpreo since 1883, a large number of 

Mall craM as tbe cas "‘J' uc and each offices and a few head offices perform 

‘tnp' rlnt, nd. iit is cirtaln telegraph work In addition to their postal work 

nomlicr of officials styl'-d insp ctore known by the name of combined offices 

Generally tliere Is a lica.l post office at the The policy Is to increase telegraph facilities 
liead quirteis of 1 icli reacniic district and otlicr every wlicrc and cspcciallv in towns by opening 
post offices ill the same district arc usualla a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
snbordinati to tlic Ina.l o htc for piirpos.s under the control of the Post Office 

Tlic Inland Tariff (which la applleihlc to Ccyloo and Portuguese India except as Indicated 
below) is ns follows — 


lor jKrtal ptiriMisc* the Indian Hinplre Is 
ihidcl Into nine rirolcs n.s shown lulow, 
P.-n,*aI iii.l \s<aiii illhar and Orl« a, llombaa, 
liiirma. fkntral Ma.lras, I’linjab and Norfli 
\\ r*t I ronllrr United I'roilncfw and Sind and 
lt*lurhl*tan I sell of tlic first ilpht I* In 
fharpr of a Po<tmast. r (icneril and the Sind 
ntid l!alnrhl«tan ( ir. le Is conlr.illed by a 
Dlnctor. Po l« A Tih graph- The Central 
( ifdr comprises rouphli tin Central Pro'inccs 
and the tu-ntral In lla and ll-ajputana Agencies 

Tlr"' Poilmasti r< <>• n ral are 'csponslhl to the 
DlrvClo' <4cn tal f.ir th whnlr of the pratal ar- 
ranrcmriits In th. Ir r(-s|» cthi circles, imliidlng 
lhosroonncct.il wllh lli. oiKcyance of mnlls 
hyrallwaas and liil m l slcani' rs All th. Po^t 
raastrrs (icni ral an. proiidi.l with D. piiti and 
A‘ Istaiil P.) tmavUr' <■ neral Tlu nlii: Postal 
Circlet arc dl'ided Into lliiplens each in cliargc 
Of a Sup. r ntcndrnl of I’osl Offic. s or Railway 
Mall veralc* as the cas niai be and each 
SnfKrlnt. ndi lit is a-'slst. d liy a cirtaln 
nomluT of officials styl.-d Insp ctore 

Generally tlien. Is a lira.l post office at the 
liead quirlcis of i icli rv'cniic district and otlicr 
post offices ill the girai. district arc uauall' 
snbordinati to tlic li-a.l o I'.tc lor piirpos.s 



Wlicn the 
postage 
Is prepaid 


LtlUn 

Mot exceeding two and a half tolas 
Eaery additional two and a lialf tolas or 
part of that weight 

Boot and pattern paekeli 
Every 5 tolas or part ol that weight .. 



When the postage Whe.. the postage 
Is wholly is Insiifficlently 
unpaid prepaid 


Double the pre-. Double the deflcl- 
pald rate enoy (charge ible 
(chargeable | on delivery ) 
on delivery) } 
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Konlam 

Portuguese 

KonLani 

Portuguese 

Kontrdfort {dhi- 

Contraforte (a 

Knzm divunL 

Cnsmar (to 

r6). 

buttress) 


give confirma- 

Kontrdord (nlat 

Contra-ordem 


tion) 

Imhum) 

(counter- 

Krydd 

Oiada (servant 


order) 


girl) 

Kontrdpez 

Contrapeso 

Krydd 

Criado (man 

(sambhdr) 

(counter- 


servant) 


poise) 

Kuhert (olchem) 

Coberta (bed 

Kontrat 

Contrato 


sheet) 

Kontrdvontdd 

Contra vontade 

Kmdad (phtLir) 

Cuidado 

{UiuiibTidyr) 

(unmUingly) 

Kuitiid 

Coitado 

Kop 

Copo 

Kugner {ram- 

Cozinheiro 

Kop 

C6pia 

dhpt) 

(cook) 

Kopam 

Copas 

Kupiment {hido) 

Cozunento (m- 

Kopist {sarelcdr) 

Copista (drunk- 


fusion) 

Kor 

ard) 

Kulas 

Colaija 

Cor 

Kulcbamv 

(yolebao 

Ear 

Coro 

(ddpdt) 


K6rd 

Corda 

Kulcbet 

Colcbete 

KordamT-(‘ gold 

CordSo 

Kul6r {doy , 

Colber 

chain ’) 


(davh) 


Kore]ra 

Quaresma 

KulSt 

Colete 

Kor] 

Cor] a 

K'lUp (chdl) 

Culpa (fault) 

Kom61 

Coronel 

Kumdmv {kdliis) Cornua (latrine) 

Komet 

Cometa 

Kumar, ku- 

Comadre 

Korpordl (ec- 

Corporal (cor- 

marki 


cles ) 

poral) 

Kumpar, kum- 

Compadre 

Korrimdmv 

CormnSo (ban- 

parki 

(Lathdo) 

nister) 

Kumpas 

Compasso 

Jxortesi {man- 

Cortesia 

Kumsddor 

Confessadouro 

sugi) 

Kota 

Cota (a lawyer’s 


(confessional) 

Kumsar-ka- 

Confessar 

Kota (cedes ) 
Knstamv 

gown) 

runk (kumsar- 


Cota (surpbee) 
Gnstao 

zavunk) 

Kumsvar 

Consoada 

Knzm 

Cnsma 

Kunb, kun] 

Cunba 
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• -- 7 It 7 < 

)/■><> 7 7 1 ' ; 1 1 ' 

UmllB nf M/r 

Ifr’i 71 f, • Ir r"' I' •( ('■'■* In nirllll 

f ' .-'•i I' C- ' "I I ' I I '’1 fi-f' In l<-n^ll' 

1^' ’ I f~ ' 5 * 

/,T^v’*; rr-* }{\ t\’\r t To 

< ' i! -n —r f,,' I 1 (i- rtf. Id 7 ' Innllflirr 

d’l-"! 

To etl r.*!j j i 7 >- '(t sMf ' IJ In (•'nnlli 
I > 3} ti^'i In ri nil i t <Ui 'll 

If In f< nil of rr I lUtn'rt ' i n In all rjrn, nrr 
v'J 7, 'n 7ti li'^tli Bill ( Ini'li'-’ In illsnirtrr 
'int'n To <iir»7 Iljltnln (inil NortliTn 
Ifi'ani «n7 7 t,c Jfiili ) r-r ‘'t,ir. (oilnii, Jlwif 
Ic'inp flic ••(r»(ln hrdlrtni-nl', llir I nioii of 
^f^J^Il Affloi, Illiotrt'a nn 1 llo- Ilrrliunnii 
tail 3 fr<-l In I'-riKtli li) 1 fool 

In HI lih or il-iKli 

To all otliiT <lr (Inatinn — Ij fori In IrnRlIl 
t/y h lrifli.“i In Hl.flli ami 4 (tirlita In ilrjitll 
If In form of roll, illmrnrlona In nil cnncn nrr 
Ji fort In ltn!,tli nn'l C Inriira In illnnirlrr 
ilonff/ Order t —To countrlra on which money 


■<-’ I |i I-- ilraitn In miirr rnrrrnrv, 
1 >- of ro-ml ’foti nrr nc follnnc — 

K' n 

■•'< ’ — . , ‘ 1 , v.Iln r Id (I T 

• r<r Ull I: Id hilt tll'l 

rl.^ >1 I (I (. 

It- t ^ , Mr, I! . I n (> 

> I’ 1 'i " I ' I "It I of 1 7 I nil I n nimni, 

( " t H I r I onl h 1 (hnl If Ihr r> imln 

• I '' " 1 l.« Id ihr- (Inr^r for 

I *1 1 I I ?i itirilp 

To ron-Ti t oi nhlrh tnnnry onirm hnvr (o 
!•■ >lra»’-i It t'l-rllnf thr rafoa Tfr oa fnllntr* — 

iln n 

<>r »-« t-'T r-'t rir<T- JinR £7 (7 7 

, , rtro^IlTC r| |,(]( nolrtrmllni; 

£2 0 7 

. £7 .. ., £3 0 in 

*1 a' 1 t 1 1 raor tin? '1 111 n 

h'll no' farrr.lln;^ £t 0 IJ 

. £» ,. £3 10 

£1 ,10 
( f rar’i o -T| htn turn of £ 1 nnd 1 rii 7 > < " for 
■*.'• rT-ai Vf iriilloi thnT If 111" moaindrr 
'rr-t or' rio,-,| ft Ih'- rhatTTP for It i-hall Im 
la'-a» II I’ ilctoa not rarmtl £2, the clnn-o 
t* » 1 I nmat If It doo* no! rtcrrd £3, Ihr 
r' »v 'lia'I !»■ Id nnnaa . nnd If It dor? riot 
rt'o-I £7 I’k r’lar^r ahrll ho 13 nnnnn 
I'l r r ' feet (f, ' refiiUre I tetter/ and l^ireett 
— U) 

te'iriif nv rf trttfr/ nnl partrtt to Mauo 
'll < tr ; / ri’iiS ''nt-olihiii'l V r Sei/ehrllfe, nili 
i f ptr eh l-i y in 1 ' :r itn f f'lUfiiJ'irrr Inliei 

77 firo- thr vnhir In-nrtd dorn not Annin 

rtrml 1 a IrO 1} 

1 „» rrrrv nddlUonil Iln IFO or 
ftir'inn IhrrTot -fj 

/■if for (firn'i* of tetten nml pnreets to Gr(itt 
firv'in «" f VrrfAom Ire'ond and (n Brxtifh 
f otteitt rr rni ) omjn conntoet [other than 
r*~ /<• r-m/iirj'£ atr’oe) to ithieh {nsiiranee li 
a oit-”' 

\7'li tr thr vilur jnnured docs not Annan 

rx:rr-l£l2 .. 4} 

tor c\fr> nddlllonil £I2 or 
frvtinn lilt roof . . 4} 

irln' ictr I;' nrnt Jte — 3 nnnna for rich 
rcghtcrcd nrtlclc 

MriRnlttidr of huslncss in Post Office — 
At Ihe clo'B of 11730 11 tlirrc ivero 116,206 
fto’ltl ofTlrlila, 2l,17i rioat olflccs, nnd 10li,i58 
mllrr of mnll line’ Jlnrlng the jenr, 12,097 
million nrllrlm, Inrhidlng 61 million registered 
nrtWri were ported, stamps wortli Its. 03 
mlllhina were fold for postal purpo'ca o\er 39 
minion mnncj ordera of the total \nluo o( 
Jlr 8 i)t fi inllluini were Issued, a aum of Its. 247 
millions was eolleclcd for tradesmen nnd others 
nn'l r nrtleltr, our 6 million Insured nrllcJcs 
inlued nt 1, 187 5 mllllona of rupees were handled 
Caaloma duly, ngRTcgitlng over G 0 million rupees 
iron realised on parrels nnd letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Its 10 1 millions wore 
mill to Indian Jlllltari pensioners nnd 14,091 
)l»s of quinine were sold to Uio public. On the 
Slat Mnridi 19 !1, there wore 2,477,013 Bavings 
Hank nceounts with a total balance of Es 370 
nillllons nnd 79,068 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Ea I48 6 millions, 
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KonlMni 

Ley 

Leylamv 
Leytamv [dhu- 
lurlo) 

Ltbr 

Inberddd {sat- 
tya) 

Lxg (bhdm- 
dJiap) 

Lxlor 

Limb 

^ Limb6, nimb6, 
mmbu 
Lxmondd 

Lmgis 

lAtihar larunh 
{dago ha- 
niAl) 

Lisems 

Lisamv 

Lxsev 

List 

Li'vr 

Livr 

Livrar karunk 
Lxvidri (pxisfa- 
iMSdld) 

Lob 

Lo] 

Loj^, ISjldr 
paMrldr) 

Lot (tdmio) 
Loteri 


Porhiguese 

luBl 

Leilao 

LieitSo (siickmg 

pig) 

Libra (pound 
sterling) 
Liberdade (b- 
berty) 

Liga (garter) 

Licor (liqueur) 
Limbo (limb) 
Lun3o 

Limonada (le- 
monade) 
Lmgiu9a 
Almbavar (to 
baste, to 

tack) 

Licen5a 

Ligilo 

Liceu (Ly- 
ceum) 

Lista 

Livre 

Livro 

Livrar 

Livrana (h- 

brary) 

Loba 

Lo]a 

Lojeiro (shop- 
keeper) 

Lote (share) 
Lotana 


Eonlam 

Lovad 

Loys 

Lui (‘ influence 
of moon on 
lunatics ’) 
Lummad 
Lunet 

Lut 

Luv (‘ phases of 
the moon ’) 
Liiv 

Machfl, man- 
chil 

3Idchpltem [ka- 
Idst) 

Madan, madia 

Mad6r 

Madr 

Madrupil {mot- 
yachi hmpi) 
Magnes (med ) 

Major, manjor 
3Idk (dol) 
3Idlinet 
Makn 

3IdLinist {yam- 
tram clialai- 
iolo) 

J\lal 

31dldssdd 

Maldisamv 


PoHxigiiese 

Louvado 

Loiga 

Lua (moon) 

Lumm4ria 
Limeta (eye- 
glass) 

Luto 

Lua (moon) 

Luva 

Machila 

Macha-f6mea 
(tongue and 
groove) 
Madrmha 
Madeira 
Madre 
Madrep6rola 

Magnesia (mag- 
nesia) 

Major 

Maca (stretcher) 
Maqmneta 
Maquma 
Maqumista (ma- 
chinist) 

Mala 

Mal-assado 

(half-boiled 

egg) 

Maldi9ao 
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1 Ir' -I lint I'l S|i-,nl II 


t- r 1 til <IlH 1 

0 1 . 


n I- 

' t 

• .- I ’t 

' I I 
f 1 1 


' 1 ' n 1 1 1 ” 'r'r-riln Inni i ii | n\ 

H’ 11 ' 111 'I II V IIm n I'Irr •. 

'i 1 It I I'll'inril li\ ni>-ntliiii 
n I nniini 1' (tir Itllntllll IT' I'nl I, 
“ i- II' rnj rn 'ill C'llllt'’ I' (Ill'i 


i>\ii \ 111 n n Ti 1 1 Mt \"s 

I’ll Ir'U Irlf-ritni 111 ]Iilii lnn„iii^r, 
" I 'Il n 'rn! n| Ii t''lr-rnl’'llmll\ tlir'itl„ll 
- -i I , r I Cl I nil! ilni (i| til ncrk, 1 X 
111 * ml li^i ^rntti li"I(tinn, ninl 
' I 1 tl ilr'iirTrt! to tli iMrr rr nllrf 
I '1 i- ' I 1 IT’ Tlirl nrt- «’llijrrl (n llir 

I" ' ‘ ' 1 r ''•iix I fi'r I> I rn 'I I iti Icn 

I' -rill I'ldi otinlii rxn-iitlin 1 1 m itniril 
I 


II <■! m..'' fur 1 iMili 1 / Urr 1 1 Ii-..rnm 1 - 
' I i-if I^ n ij iirf' r 1 f III- rlnr«i- fiT n full rnl’’ 
I- Till ' 111 ini- I''i|-lh nii'I li\ llif' fiiiir 

- ''■ I j i' 111 n iiiliiiiiiiiin rinr;:'' niinl to llic 

’’ III .11 iiii-'Ii It 'Ill'll n Itiail ntc 
I I' II - H - Ifi itrni' III nr T 

II' In’.- frr '1 Inn i|ri- ml ntt’I' tri IMIK 

I.'* ’tli’ -mini nn 1 -'irli t'■l''^nIlll' nrr not 
,*'-1 it in - till- rl'i I li'iiim 11 / nn nITtcc 

III II 111 I Iiiii iMlIi I.* iirr Tdr-niri'i ire 

111 1 ” I ill r I'l '1 in I 1 nn I.-!! t' I( Kniiii- 

In II •- Iiilli I.. Ill r T’ Ir-niii ''■nlo Hi’' 
’[•''•'ll 111 Itnttliiii nlnlltu In t'rrpi' til''nl of 
t I ' mr » liiilil '1 ntlin 'IK rnl fnlrii arc 
Inn liii 'I !r In I>IT lil'.>niii« 

Iirirl 111 - n. “ ir till I’ll,'* llllrll'Inl lO 

I - c” tiiii!iiiir-il< 1 I'l cllllrrnil prr nnn in not 
iTtjTr.l In llir I' VI III I'llh I/Tilrr T I Ir linin’’ 
111 lint 1 fiT iiiiil-cii'l Idler trUpnni to 
i.n nl I rltiiii in I Snrtlirm In Hii'l 1 “ 4 minis n 

II "III I III I 1 trill iii'l "I mins 1 MonJ 1 in I Ii T 
’ il J 1 1 I'l 1 niliilinniii ilnrko for 30 nonla 
I-rr Tr|' I mill liirlii'llid Hit linllrition " I.T 

TI I I (.IwtrilS 

VltllUM I.tl I I) I I'll III JlATJ.b "(■lit 

Onl} llcfil DI'T 

It' n Its 1 Its a 

Aor- 

1 0 0 8 0 4 

I 1 0 8 0 4 } 

13 0 0 0 5 

1 3 0 01 0 5 

1 1 0 10 0 6 

1 1 0 10 0 5 

1 4 0 10 0 D 

1 4 0 10 

1 u- 

150 lOjt 


I 1 


I iirii] c — 

(.n i( Itrilnlii ninl 
tlirrti In Ininl 
Irl'Ii 1 ru ‘iliU 
Ilrltlllln 

Ilollitiil, 1 mice 
III riiniij 
‘mllrr r) ni'I 
llih, Noniij 
Spifll 

Otlirr ConiilrIcs In 
rope 


1 No ilrf'rrtd ntr to llulcnrln, Kussln, nnd Tiirlcj 
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KonLani 

Poiiuguese 

Konlam 

Portuguese 

MSy, mav^imay, 

Mae 

Meter, menter- 

Meter-se (to 

may-ti, Vb.a- 
. dli-mSy, 


zdvunL {ghu- 
saumL) 

mtermeddle) 

dhakti-may) 


Mey 

Meia 

May (vaisdLh 

Maio (month of 

Mey (mdjvelo) 

Meio (middle) 

jyeshth) 

May) 

M6z 

Mesa 

Maynel (Lathdo) Mamel 

Mijer {daldtr) 

Mis6na 

Medmv (mus ) 

Meao (strmg) ’ 


(wretched- 

ness) 

Casa de Misen- 

Mech {gamd- 

Mecha (sup- 

MijeriLord 

khddi, vdt) 

pository , 
tent for a 
wound) 

cordia (a 

charitable 

mstitution m 

Medalh 

Medalha 


Goa) 

Medtsm {yaip- 

Medioma (Me- 

Migeidvel [dal- 

IMiseravel (wre- 

pan) 

diome) 

diro) 

tched) 

Mel {mo7nh) 

Mel (honey) 

Milagr 

!Milagre 

Mdar-laninh 

Melar (to coat 

Militar 

Mihtar 

[mhomva- 

with sugar) 

Mmistr 

Mmistro 

vuviL) 

Mtnut {hlmr^o) 

Mmuta (draft 

Melds {LdLa7) 

Mela 9 o (treacle) 

Mxmd karunh 

of a writmg) 
l\Imutar (to 

Memhr (sam- 
dlio) 

Membro (limb) 

{Uiardo ha- 
runk) 

make a draft) 

Menddmv 

Mandioca (ma- 
moc) 

Minui 

]\Imuto (a 

mmute) 

Menorist (ec- 

Menonsta (one 

Mtnuyet 

Mmuete (im- 

cles ) 

with the 


nuet) 


four minor 
orders) 

IMis, misacho 
padri 

IMissa 

Merend (‘ sweets 

Merenda (after- 

Misal 

Missal 

for aftemoon- 

noon-tea) 

Misamv 

Missao 

tea ’) ^ 

IMisiyonar 

MissionArio 


]\Iist6r 

Mist^no 

]Miran, mirni 

ileinnho 

IMistis, mi^tis 

Mesti 90 

Mest, mestir, 

iMestre 

bonchurdi 

mestim, me- 
stLrpan 


Mitr {bispdcho 
top) 

IMitra (mitre) 
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Sanitation. 


Tlh' 1 of th<' ‘inilnrr drp%ftmcnL< In 
Jr,<*U c<v-» bjrV fo- Ut\ vrar" Diirinc 
t’lil f»rHr«l rrrat Imprm rm-nt' lia\r brm 
In t’l'' finllirr nn llllon of tlir loivn«, 
IMnj’i ninr*) rctniln* lo !>'’ ilnn., Imt ttir prn 
C'"‘< ol ftifal 'inlMtlnn wlildi ln\ol\r. Ilir 
I '•alt’i of tlK’ ernt I'lilk or lli'’ population Im 
I'>-n fio nn^I Inr-initnrn' into trldi |(ip iiioiicht 
ai-l lal "irir |ir-i*nttoI on flir .ntijort Ific 
r i«'>n llri In (hr Rpnt’iy of the proplp nml llir 
I ntdtr ttllti ttSIdi thrr rllnr to clo'n('’tlo 
(■J'lmi* Inlnrlnii' to li'-allh VThllo Ihr In 
h»l llant* of thr pUlm of India nro on the tvholo 
(JI'lln?Gl''irv1 fo- pKTrnnal rloanlln'**, llio «<-n'p 

of pnli.lr rl''a!illnr"' lia^ rver t•o^•n tranlinc 
flro-t Inprm omontR have hron cflirt.al In 
fnanp jiam , l>nl thr rllhcr (ion«r |< .fill ofirn 
III \‘m(latf\t ftnt orrr onnnlatoil thr \Hlarr 
'itr dirtr, rfOttdril trltli rattir rliolrrl with rank 
fr^rtatlon tinl pol«onriJ hv rtairnant pool, 
and thr t-lilijr tinV. polintoj, nnd n«rvl In 
dl.rdmlmlrlj forhithlni, ro-aklni; an 1 drinlinc 
Tljat thr vrty to Irnprorrmrnt Do tt roiijli th 
fluratlon of thr proptr ha. nlirapj brrn 
rrro;ol«oj *’ 

Of rrront rrar. thr pirr ha. brrn <prr<Jr<l 
Dn tt. rilnratlon pro,rrr-vvI rJnratlon dctrlop 
t'J, anl fiinda wrrr nvallablr In a rrvttntlon 
I'liiol In Mft) C-ln), JhH thr (loarrnrarnt of 
India tummarl«r.l thr portion nl that timr, and 
Uld down thr Fmrfal line, of ad.anrr Thl. 
rt-wnllon (Oarnu of IrJ,a, Ma> 2jlh, 1014) 
sboulj lir "ttidlrd hf all who wMi to under 
•land thr attltndr of the Ootrmmrnt of India 
toward, ranltatlon prior to thr pirslng of 
thr Hrforra ^rt of IPlt) It will he foaod 
ruinraarl«rd In Ihr Indian Voar lloot of 1922 
(pace 47i rf ifj I arid rarlirr edition. One of the 
erratcit chanpr. efitetrd h\ thr Ileform Act of 
1010 wa. thr Iran.ftr of ranltatlon to the 
roadnec. maVInR It a rohjtct directly re.pon.| 
le to local control throiiRh MlnL.ttrs It 1. art 
too early to allcinpi to In'llcntc the effect* 
of this change 

Tlic Public Health Comml'.Ioner with the 
poaenuninl of India In a central realcar of 
health orcanl-tatlon In I!ntl«li India aahich he 
lall in Januan, 102.S, Infore the Interohance 
fatnd) Tour orcanlsed for Meilical Olflrcrs of 
Health from the lar I-astern Counirle. ha the 
Health OrcanI*a*lon of the Leaciie of Nations, 
concIude<l tluat the blah* effort In reparil lo 
Health Orcanlsatlon In HrilUh India Is one 
of no mean ImiKirtancc, tliat It has eaolacd 
oacr a couple of centuries dunne aahich raana 
mlstalcs In polica must he admitted tlut It 
lias proalded the Officers and the stimulus neces 
rar) for laalnt; the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, tliat It lias tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of avestem meellcliie and tliat In avIUch- 
everaaaj It Is regarded It Is an effort of arlilch no 
Government need he asliamed " He quoted the 
remark of the Goa emment of India In their Keso- 
lutlon of 1914, that " In the land of the os cart 
one must not cspect the pace of the motor car *’ 


Thr Piiidir Health Commissioner In his 
annual ripirt for the year 1P25 noted the 
Introliirlnm nf the political element Into health 
iinllr-s i. a n 'ult of the iteforms and said that 
lie linpno rnii III. being introduced before the 
Itilorni.n r in 'ome proa Inccs nowIn a fairwaa 
lo niaiiiniii, I iit tint In other provinces “with 
lr«. a|iri ntmn of the actual needs so far 
from a 1 liiu' t<i tin organisation as thej have 
foun 1 It h u I sliiiwn a ilc'irc to scrap even some 
of wtnt till V on„iinlh possessed “ But, he 
..1 < though tin I'lcture Is neither bright nor 
llir liitiin ro \ it Is becoming Increasingly 
I 1 1 irnt tint a i on.iJerable section Of the Indlao 
ominiiniti Is thinking seriously on these 
ptiiilir taaltli problems amid ranch futUe and 
I <tru llic rritid.ms of State and municipal 
effort, her. anl there valuable and suggestive 
ntirUm can bt met with which goes to prove 
m} com iilion 

India . lilrlli rate lii 1925 was nearlj twice 
tint of I iiuKnl and Males her death rate was 
lint of f iigland and Wales and nearly 
tliric limt. tliat of New Zealand and her infan 
tit. mi.rtilitv rate was nearlv times that of 
I- ii„laii I an 1 W ale nnd nearly times that of 
S.rt Zealand Tlie InfonnatloD famished 
for till gr. at gn^up of infectious diseases of world 
Inipirt I r plague cholera, small-pox, yellow 
filer tji’bu. malaria and dvsenterj shows 
nav.lliL Public Health Beport already cited) 
that If 111 ixcept t)phU3 and yellow fever, 

‘ India Is oni .d the world s reservoirs of Infec- 
tion for tin, others and the main reservoir of 
liifiitlon for plagui and cholera The slgnl- 
ffoaiicv of tlii-so fails must adds the Commis- 
sioner Ih obvious to all who think 'Briefly 
til. Ir Imi.llcation is tliat India 8 house, from the 
pulilie lieallli point of view Is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to It is not lor India to say that so fir as she 
Is concerned preiention Is Impossible If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
dtii children , of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
«cun \ and beri berl of the way In which 
malaria cholera jellowfever, dengue, ankylos- 
, tomlasls and fllarlasls can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear In regard to India 
Iprovidcl the necessary measures are put Into 
' operation 

The Public Health Commissioner In an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held In Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the Import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned In the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
sclcntlflc progress There Is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements Is 
one Immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
it likely to be urged In the course of the revision 
of the ConsUtatlonal Eefonns now In progress 
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Konkam 

Portuguese 

Konkam 

Portuguese 

Not 

Nota 

Orasamv 

Ora9So 

JSlotar-kanmli, 

Notar (to mark) 

Orator 

Oratdrio (place 

{Limn Larunk) 



for private 

Notis 

Noticia 


worship) 

Novemhi (kdr- 

Novembro (No- 

Ord 

Ordem 

ttik margaMrsk) vember) 

Ordendsdmv 

OrdenapSo (or- 

Nov6n 

Novena 


dmation) 

Numr 

Numero 

Org, orgam 

drgSo 

‘Objeksamv (dd) 

Ob]ec 5 ao (objec- 

Orgamst 

Orgamsta 


tion) 

Ort 

Horta 

Oboy 

Oboe (hautboy) 

Ortdamv {pu- 

Hortela (pep- 

Obr (Lam) 

Obra (-work) 

dind) 

permmt) 

Obrey 

Obreia (wafer) 

A 

Ospls 

Hospicio (hos- 

Obngad 

Obngado 


pice) 

Obngar-karunk 

Obngar 

Ospital, ispatal 

Hospital 

Obngasamv 

Obnga95o 

Ost 

Hostia 

-Oitdd 

Oitava (a 

OUl 

Hotel (hotel) 


drachm) 

Otubr {divina- 

Outubro (Oc- 

Okl 

6cuIos 

karthiL) 

tober) 

Ohupdd {Tcdmi) 

Ocupado (busy) 

Padan, padm 

Padnnho 

Okupdsdmv 

OoupapSo 

Pader 

Padeiro 

6\ 

Cleo 

Padri, padn- 

Padre 

Oms 

On9a 

pan, padn-lok 


Onr, man 

Honra 

Padrovad 

Padroado 

Op 

Opa 

Pddtiv 

Padre tio 

■Opbendir ka- 

Ofender 


(reverend 

nmk 



imcle) 

Opbereser-ka- 

Oferecar 

PAg 

Paga 

runk 


Pdkdu 

Pacau (a kmd of 

OpTiart {denem) 

Oferta 


card game) 


(gift) 

Pal 

Pala (the uppers 

Opbis 

Of I CIO 


of a shoe) 

Opl}isyal 

Oficial 

Pal 

Pahs 

6r {gliadi) 

Hora 

Folds {mamdr) 

Palaoio (palace) 

Drag 

Orago (patron 

Palgan 

Palangana 


Samt) 

Pahnatdr 

Palmatdna 
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Chief Causes of Mortality — Tliere arc three main classes of fatal dlseas-s specific fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes In British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1020 — 


Mortality daring 1929. 

D — Deaths It— Ratio per mille 







Dysenterj 

Rpsplra- 

-All 

Province 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Plague 

1 

Fevers 

and 

torv 

other 




Diarrhoea 

Diseases 

causes 


Delhi J 

'D 

193 


i 

230, 

1 

8,137^ 

i 

8J5 

i 

It 

38 


lb 

0001 

10 b5 

j 

1 04 

Bengal . 

D 

81,090 


20,1071 


713 53i; 

37,150 

.11 

’ 1 7 


1 


15 3 

s 

Bihar and J 

"D 

1 104,031 

1 

0,671 

8,206 

002 03s 

20, cos 

Orissa \ 

.It 

1 3 0 


2 

2 

17 7 

0 

1 

Assam ^ 

'D 

' 7,705 


1,048; 


83 ,20 

1 9,002 

.K 

' 1 13 

1 

-1 


12 19| 1 11 

U Provinces J 

'D 

50,021 


11,72'.' 

37,078 

810,08 3 

1 11,805 

i 

le 

1 12 

1 


20i 

83 

17 60 33 

Punjab ,J 

CD 

\ 

, 2,30(1 


7,763 

2,053 

102,429 

' 13,208 

LR 

1 11 


38 

10 

10 01 

01 

X w r p 1 

ID 

' 30' 

580 


12,115 

301 


Ut 

01 

27 


11) 80 

11 

C P <S- Berar^ 

fD 

0.108 

1,501 

2,808 

271,054 

29,931 

Ut 

11 

10' 

20 

19 1' 

2 15 

Madras 


25 Sit 

1 

0 7<i‘' 

1. 601 

339 052 

75,5^7 

\E 

0 03^ 

0 Zi 

0 01 

^ 27 

1 81 

Coorg 

fD 1 

\B 01 

23 

11 

j 

1 

01 

3,111 
lb 91 

!(!*> 

1 or; 

Bombay 


0,084 

17 

10,635 

50 

18,011 

"1 

210 128 
12 80 

25,10' 

. 1 .1 

Burma 


7,9 7( 

1 

1,8411 

1,^67 

7^ 'tPi 

. 8,1'1 


\E 


( 

17 

17 

7 

1 < 

Ajmer Mer- 

fD ; 20 

2>o' 


11,751 

1 215 

Win 

\I1 

01 

5-1 

1 


ZS i4 



British 

India 


1920-( 


D ' 205, 131 


t If 


1 


72,SS4| 72,4SO| 3,012,00 2,.'.,47t. 

30 oo' 11 PC "7 


I02S-; 

L U 


ITij 351,305 


1 15 


00,123 121.2J2 

10 5o: 


3,12' ’'51 221,”^- 

1 1 -O 02 


Stitlstlcal Iioaltb ropoits for i'll India arc ah' av ' m ' it iT' nil ni '"i 
the number of provinces frera wblcb ntumbavc to 1“ ctllalrd. 


I 


1,995 
!) 97 

3 730 
7 18 

52,813 
1 1 

IS", 230 
1 0 

I 

0,537 

n 

107,8 .9 
1 9 

5,7<)4 

8j 

01 8'tl 

5 09 

3 3 532 
7-1: 

111 377 
3 12 

51 877 
2 5 . 

1 

110 321 
5 57 

1 

■2 182 
1 02 

5 0 1 

2 31 , 

1 

3s 2i.9 
2 7 1 

125 218 
i 9 111 

'in I5'i 
2 -0 

^ 105 2 n 

1 2 O't 

2i 0 
1 1,2 

3ti7 
2 _1 

0 l 'Hi 

5 21 

175 s'l 
9 18 

12 or 
1 11 

127 7l " 
11 8" 

3 '2 
7't 

2 102 
4 1" 

31 ) 'll' 

1 7" r 1 J 

1 C' 

0 51 

3-','' 'I 

1 .7 vr 

1 f ' 

5 . 

U'y 

'i 1 < " t 
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Konlam 

Portuguese 

Konlam 

Portuguese 

Pay, pay-tiT, 

Pai 

Pesdrmdr to 

Pega, (cannon) 

vliadlo pay, 


worry ’) 

and Armar 

dhakto pay 



(to arm) 

Pay 

Paio (a thick 

Pest 

Peste 


sausage) 

Pestdn 

Pestana (edgmg 

Payri 

Peres 


on a gar- 

PdyMmv 

PaixSo (pas- 


ment) 

{ras, rag) 

sion) 

Pet 

Peito 

Paz 

Passo 

Petrol 

Petroleo (petro- 

Pazu, pas6m 

Pagma 


leum) 

Pel [chendu) 

Pela (ball) 

Phdbi ih (eecles ) 

F4brica (parish 

P4n 

Pena 


committee) 

Pen 

Empena (the 

Phdby tier 

F ab r 1 queir o 


gable end) 


(warden of 

Penaniv 

Pen5o (pennon) 


a church) 

Pened 

Pendente (pen- 

PJidgot 

Fagote (bas- 


dant) 


soon) 

Pemtems, pm- 

Penitencia 

Phajend 

Fazenda (re- 

tems 



venue depart- 

Pemmmv [haitJi- 

Pens3o (pension) 


ment) 

apagdi ) 


Pbajendar 

Fazendeiro 

P6r, perad 

Pera 

Phdldr 

Faqueiro (one 

Perdamr 

Perdao 


skdledin carv- 

Perdid 

Perdido 


mg) us 

Pergamv 

PregSo 


restrict 

Pertg (Lai) 

Pengo (danger) 

Phdl 

Fala (Speech) 

Perjuni 

Presunto (ham) 

^ Pbalano 

Fulano 

Pern (‘ pHy, 

Pema (leg) 

Phdlhdi -zdviml 

Falhar (to 

jamghh ’) 



fall short of) 

Peilnrhad 

Perturhado 

Pbals 

Falso 

(uchamhal) 

(perturbed) 

Pbalt 

Falta 

Peihtrhdr-la- 

Perturbar (to 

Pb41t 

Falto 

runl {ticluan- 

annoj’’) 

Pbaltar-za- 

Faltar 

balaiiinl) 


vunk 


Per uni 

Peru 

Pham 

Fama 

Pes 

Pe9a 

Phdmil (liUdmb) 

Famiha (family) 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 

General Health siahshcs of the British Army in India 
during the year 1929 












In\al)ds 




A 





Invalid® 

Invalids 

finall} 

Average 


to 


De.itha 

sent 

Discharged 

discharged 

ConstantI) 


0 





Home 

in India 

in United 

sick 

1920 










1 Kingdom 

1 

\ 



to 

£ 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Pmtlo 


Ratio 


> 

No 

per 

No 

per 

Jfo 

per 

Xo 

per 

No 

per 

Xo 

per 


<I 






1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1.000 

Officers 

2,395 

i 

9,90 415 9 

1 

17 

7 10 

34 

14 20 


1 


1 

i 

30 04;i5 30 

British Other 

55.628 33.90S 009 5 

158 

2 84 

544 

9 78 


1 


i 

1,693 47 

30 44 

Hanks 














Britlsli Other 

3,921 

1.259321 1 

9 

■Hfld 

58 

14 79 



1 


43 34 11 05 

Ranks’ wives 
British Other 









1 

i 

33 84 



Banks’ wives 
— parturition 









1 

I 

1 



British Other 

6,162 

1,690 

274 3 

87 

14 12 

14 

2 27 


' 

, 


62 00 10 00 

Banks’ chil- 
dren 







» 

( 

1 

1 

1 





Others 


2,005 


■ 


23 




( 

1 

! 

f 

73 93 



There were 158 deatlis or 2 81 per I 000 of the strength compared with 2 95 per 1,000 in 1923 
and 3 34 In 1913 


The most Important causes of mortalltj were — 
Local injnries 22 

Enteric group of fevers 19 

Pneumonia 10 

Appendicitis 9 


Drowning 

Tuberculosis of lung 
Malaria 
Effects of heat 
Suicides 


544 or 9 78 per 1,000 of the strength were sent home as inwlids compared wltli n S7 in 19 8 
and 7 49 in 1913 


The principal causes of iiualidinj to the 


United Kingdom were — 

Tuterculcsis — 

Pulmonary 40 \ 5- 

Other forms 

Di'eases of middle ear 52 

Mental diseases 52 

Disordered action of heart 36 

EpUepsv 28 

Deformities of tlie feet 17 

Xcurasthenla and hvsteria . 17 

Valvular disease of lieart 14 

BronLliitis 12 

D\-senten 10 

Dislocation and di-placement 10 

Ehcumntic fever 9 


Tlie invaliding rate shows no ‘ignifitant 
change, the sUcht fall that ha? occurred w dne 
to a decrease in the number of invahii-* for lulddl 
ear disease and deformities of the feit 

The average number con3tantI^ sick in 
hospital was 1,G93 47 or 30 44 fn r 1,000 of the 
strength, compared with 2G 04 per l.OoO in 1C2;, 
20 18 in 1927 and 29 65 in 191 J 

61,437 men, or 1,464 0 pier 1,000 < f tlic strcr^dli 
were treated as out patl ntJ, ?vith an acrrac. 
dally number unler treatment of 1 105 e7 cr 
19 88 per 1,000 

The combined ratio con fanti? "irk In Ir* 
pital and under tiaatm nt a* o-t pcithnt^ wa' 
50 32 jxr 1,000 of the -tr ngtli conipur. d w iti 
46 07 in 192' 

Tic* actual loiS to tl ■ artv) In Iclb I' 
worklnu (la?-? WU3 6Ir,U'j d cto*!ckI„l -ap' jl 
and 40o 642 due to sick In lanack? making 
a total of 1,021,75s 3 e^ni-arctl wjtt 97i' ( ( 

In 1025 
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Konkanv 

Pliont 

Plior 

Pliorhajay [as- 
aktdy) 

Phorr 

Phorrar ka- 
riink 
Pliors 
Phort 
Phosphor 

put 

Plar4d, pharad 
Phrak, pharak 
Pbxask 
Phrasker 
Phre 
Phresk 
Phrey 
PJm (fhand) 
Phontal (ec- 
cles ) 

Phrut iphal) 
Phugdmv (‘ chi- 
cken pox ’) 
Plnijdmv 

’ Plmgati 
Phumch 
Phninlsdviv 
{chalanm) 
PJnind {pot) 
Phunel 

Phun, Lhurl 
{kadluido) 
Phurtun 


Portuguese 

Ponte 

Foro 

Praqueza (weak- 
ness) 

Porro 

Porrar 

Porga 

Poite 

Posforo (safety 
match) 

Fota (fine cloth) 
Prade 
Praco 
Fiasco 
Frasqueira 
Frei (friar) 
Fresco 
Preio 
Frio (cold) 
Frontal (altar- 
piece) 

Fruta (friiit) 
Pogagem (pim- 
ples) 

PiigiSo (a 

coward) 
Pogiiete 
Fnnclio (fennel) 
Fiingao (func- 
tion) 

Fimdo (fund) 
Furul 

Puna (fury) 


Konkani 
Phiislaii 
Phnstdmv 
Phydd {udhai) 

Phyador {ja- 
tmn) 

Phydms {ja- 
minki) 

Phyrni {thir, 
ghatt) 

Pi 

Pidier 

Pikamv 

Pikandar 

Pilot 

Ptmsel (‘ ka- 
1am ’) 

Ping 

Pmh 

Pinhor 

Pmtalgem 

Pmtar-karunk 

Pintor {chitdn) 

Pmtur 

Pip 

Piphn {piiluk) 
Pit 

Pirder-zamink 

{sdmdunk) 

Pirdisamv 

Pirzent 

Pirzep 

Pismat 


Portuguese 
Porcelana 
Fustito (fustian)' 
Piado (on 
credit) 

Fiador 

Pianga (surety) 
Firme (firm) 

Pia 

Pedreiro 

Picao 

Picadeira 

Piloto 

Pmcel (pam- 
ter’s brush) 
Pmgo (gram 
of gold) 

Pmho 

Penhor 

Pmtada 

Pintar 

Pintor (paintei) 

Pmtura 

Pipa 

Pifano (fife) 
Pires 

Perder (to lose) 

PerdigSo 
Presidente 
Presepe (stable, 
onb) 

Posponto (run- 
rung stitch) 


Portuna 



Blindness tn India 
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OphtfaalmoloETi Jn phccs like iindras and 
Calcutt i where ample facilities exist At 
these schools ad\anccd teaching and research 
in ophtlnlmolog\ wotdd be carried out, and 
the nest step would be to organise a sjstem 
of ophthalm’o relief at selected centres all over 
India " (There arc now schools of ophthalmo- 
log\ at Jladras, Bonibaj, Calcutta, and 
Lahore) 

Again in an editorial from the same Journal 
(Sept 1929) the following statements arc made — 
' M hat is wanted is some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-continent and 
aiming chiefly at Prerenbon rather than 
treatment In brief what the jwsition 

now calls for is an all-India mo\ement 
Obadously the main question is one of general 
public health Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Hcaltli Department of 
the Goaemment of India interests itself in the 
matter in co-opemtion with missionary and 
voluntary movements, nc do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up ” 

Associations known ns “ Blind Relief ” As3ocia> 
tiont have been working for seieml \ears in 
IVestem India in conjunction witli Goiemment 
hospitals, to allei late this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
oqslv small and those there arc stai mostly 
in the large towns The Associations work 
bv means of travelling hospitals, wiilch bring 
relief to the aillages in tlic ntral areas They 
also work by means of trained village workers, 
whose duty it is to find out the hidden blind ’ 
and get them to the medical centre for relief , 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blmdness In children) , to inspect new bom 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum , to k’ep registers of all blind and partla 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease, and to treat in the aiUages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore e\es Since 
their inception the Associations haae been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation has been shown In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, ‘ To me it seems that the 
duty and pnaflege of undertaking this work 
lie with the State and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large Unfortunatelv 
this is not the view that has been taken b\ those 


in authoiiti and conscquentli we see the specta- 
cle of prli ate enterprise endeai ouring to under- 
take this colossal task It is at least 

permissible to voice an admiration for the 
stand taken by 3Ir Henderson (Founder of 
the Blind Belief Association moyement, who 
began the nork in 1913] The best that one 
can hope for his endcay our is that he will succeed 
in arousing tlie conscience of educated Indians 
to the neads of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort” 
As the above yvas yvritten in 1917, it is not alto- 
gether applicable to the criticism of Govern- 
ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
that there are now several schools of ophthal- 
mology tn India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work , but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions living in the rural 
areas 

The All-India Blind Relief Association. — 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussll and to extend theb work It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Jlr C G Henderson 
(late ICS) who founded and managed for 
manv years ail the branch Associations yvorking 
In Western India It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Piris 
and was formed on September 14th, 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Bed Cross 
Societies and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness The organising 
Secretarv Is B Crayvford Hutchinson, The 
Toym Hall, Bombay 

A begirming has been made, but it is only a 
Beginning, and it is but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched The schools 
of ophthalmology in India, are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession in the cities and large toyvns A 
scheme for taking these men and placing tiiem 
In selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required is monetary help The cost is 
mtminnl and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
Ernest Cassel, and giie to India an eye service 
of which India and the whole world could be 
proud, and to the peoples of India that which 
to them is probably their most precious posses 
slon — their sight 
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Eonkam 

Portuguese 

Prophesor (^e- 

Professor 

nay, guru) 

(teacher) 

Prophet 

Profeta 

Propr 

Pr6pno 

Pros6s 

Processo 

Protestant 

Protestante 

(Protestant) 

Prov 

Prova 

Provar-karunk 

Provar 

P*rovisor 

Provisor 

Provtzamv {pu- 

Provisao (pro- 

rav) 

vision) 

Provrzamv 

Provisao (bes- 
towal of a 
church hving) 

Puyal 

Poial 

Pugn 

Punho (sleeve) 

Pukr 

Pucaro 

Pulpiit 

Pulpito 

Pultran 

Poltrona 

Purg 

Purga 

Purgator 

Purgathno 

Purim 

Prumo 

Pursamv 

ProcissSo 

PuzaA 

Poisada (inn) 

Pyamv 

PeSo 

Pyan 

Piano (piano) 

Rabdn {dum- 

Rabana (kettle- 

dumerti) 

drum) 

Rabar (sdn) 

Rebolo (a 

giind stone) 

Rajdr (prdrtJian) 

Reza (prayer) 

Rajdr~LarunL 
(prathan ka- 
runk) 

Rezar (to pray) 

Ram 

Ramo 


Eonkam 

Portuguese 

Rdmdlyet {hu 

- Ramalhete 

chko) 

(nosegay) 

E4noh 

Rancho 

Rasamv 

Ra^So 

Rath' 

Ratoeira (rat- 
trap) 

Razamv 

RazSo 

Rebek 

Rabeca 

Bebekamv 

Rabecao (double 
bass) 

Rebekist 

Rabequista 

(viohnist) 

Rebem 

Rebem (bull’s 
pizzle) 

Rechtr-karunk 

Rechear (to 

{harunk) 

stuff) 

Rechey 

Recheio 

Red 

Rede 

Regr 

Regra 

Regrdmv 

Regrao (a 

hned sheet of 
paper mlndo- 
Port ) 

Regulamenl 

Regulamento 

{vyavastkd) 

(regulation) 

Remol 

Remol 

Rejedor (patel) 

Regedor (a 

village official) 

Rejedory 

Regedona (the 
office of the 
‘ regedor ’) 

Regiment (pal- 

Regimento (re- 

tan) 

giment) 

Rejin (rdl) 

Resma (resm) 

Rejist 

Registo 

Rejistdr karunk 

Registar (to 


register) 
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Central Provinces — Tn tlic«c proMUccc 
the Clilld clfirc Dh 1*^1011 of the lied Cro‘=s 
hocict\ rcccixcb 1 considerable print from 
Goicnimcnt for the support of child ivcUirc 
‘Schemes in the \ irlous tOMTis nnd districts 
Tlierc IS n preit demand for these, and fortunn- 
tcU tlic demand can be met since the presence 
of a Ucaltli Scliool proa ides the ncccssarj number 
of Health aisitors Tlic avork Is excellently 
orpani'Cd and it appears probable that the 
health uorkers in the proa luce maa be formed 
into a proper cadre in the not distant future 
The Health School is entirely maintained bj 
Goaemment 

Tlic hlph deprec of oreanisatloS shown in a 
province usuillv rcpirded ns backward is 
rcmarknble ind is due mninlv to the enthusiasm 
of the 'kicrotara wlin fhouah not a paid worker, 
dcaotes a great dc it of time to the avork 

United Provinces — In these provinces the 
work Is orp mlM.'d ha a medical avoman, a member 
of the ti JI S aaho is assistant to both the 
Inspector Gcnenl of Ciail Hospitals and the 
Director of Piibln Health As a result the 
work has made ripid proprets and manv centres 
arc at work The tnininp school at Lucknon 
supplies tlic avorken, Ooaernraent pives exton- 
slao prints to the commltteo of management 
wlikli is a sub-commlttce of the Indian Red 
Cross Sock ta There Is also a mldialvcs training 
sihool aahiih trains lirpc numbers who go to 
avork in the di'trkts subscquentla Biba and 
Health Meeks arc also celebrated with aid 
from headquirtoTS 

A course of training in Health work for women 
Sub assistant Surgeons was commenced In 1931 
1 diploma Is granted by the State Medical Fac- 
ulty, U P This conr'e supplies a long felt want 
for training medical women to do maternity and 
child avelfare work 

The Punjab — The work here is perhaps 
more dircitla ' ofBcial ’ than In any other 
proa inte An Inspector of health centres works 
under the Director of Piihlu, Health wlio con- 
Etanth tours and in'-pccts tiic centres giving 
muih advlij; and intoiinperacnt Tlic local 
npinapement of centres is u-n lUv In the liauits 
01 vohmtarv committevs vililcli rciauvc grants 
In aid both from the provincial Government and 
loc-il bodies Tlioii-li tlie province is pis-Inp 
tliroupli a time of flnimlal stress tlic principle 
of grants in aid is rccopnl-ed and uiU he adlicred 
to Tlic training siliool for hcaltli visitors Is 
wholh undertaken hv the provnielal povem- 
meiit The high qiialitv of the uork done in 
tlie a irious centres is niainh due to the ciccUcnt 
training received at the school 

Assnm — Tliere 1= no organised work on the 
part, of the provincial govemnient, tlioiiph in a 
love places an effort is being m ido to st irt it 
Tlie ]iOvertv of the province, tlie jHicr education 
of the women and tlie niture of the countrv 
make progress V irv ditlieiilt 

Bihar and Orissa — Tliis Is aI=o a poor and 
back-ward provmee but a bcpinniiip lias been 
nwdc at Pitna and Cuttack uitli the appeint- 
ment of Hafemitv supervl-ors to control the work 
oflndipenous dais In tlic coal mine in is, 
after manv vears of lie^itamv, a st irt lias been 
made which should lead to great actlvitv and 

19 


com spending benefit to the people Health 
visitors arc also at work m one of the most 
important of the Orissa Feudatorv States 

Delhi — Tlic work in Delhi was started 
carlj In the history of the movement, and It has 
been carried on in a manner worthy of the seat of 
Government Tlic ^funlcipalitv emplovs a medi- 
cal woman who superintends the work under the 
Medical OJBeer of Health Centres are placed 
stmtepicaUv througliout the citv the indigenous 
midvvivcs arc taught and controlled and medical 
Inspection of school children Is carried on Hew 
Delhi and the district are under the Medical 
Ofllcer of Health Hew Delhi Is also the seat 
of the oldest Health School in India which is 
mainlv supported b\ the Matemitv and Cluid 
Welfare bureau and which turns out well 
qualified health visitors every vear as well as 
running two welfare centres 

North West Frontier Province — Practi- 
callv the onli civil work is carried on at Dehra 
Ismail Ehan Thw was started some vears 
ago and has continued to lloiulsh A provhicial 
dais training scliooi is found here wliich provides 
for tlic training of dais from various districts of 
the province 

Baluchistan — At Quetta the maternitv work 
of the cltv has resulted In very complete control 
of tlic indigenous practising midwives to the 
great adrantage of the people 

Rajputana —The Matemitv Home, Ajmer, 
trains nudwlvcs for manv of the States, and a 
certain amount of child welfare work Is also 
carried on Child welfare work is In existence 
at Jaipur and Hasirabad and there arc po=si- 
btUties latent m the various stitcs which good 
organisation could develop 

Child Welfare in the Army —The care 
needed by the wives and clilldrcn of «cpovs is 
being increasinplv realised and nowhere more 
than in tlie units themselves The result lias 
been, in the last few vears, the opening of much 
work in this dircetlon Miicli of It is piirelj 
medical work whicli in the absence of families 
hospitals for tiic Indian soldiers, i< a nccc-'-itv 
But genuine child wclfirc activities arc aI»o 
present hi some centres nunv of flicm a'-i-fed 
bv tiic JI A, C M' Bureau Indian lied Cross 
boiletv which has undertaken tlic organising 
work in place of the Ladv Birdwood ArmyChlid 
\\ clfarc Committee X remarkable feature of 
this mov ement is tlic kceniie" of tlie men t Iwm- 
aclves to aid it realising as thev do tlie benefit 
to tlicir owTi women and children Tliere are 
now verv few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on 

So far ail the schemes have devoted their 
attention to cdncatlng women in the elements 
of mothircraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve cliiM healtli In a 
land of so manv languages and snperstitlons 
progress will ncccssanlv he 'low and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work Infenslvelv 
and try to rear a few well developed children a' 
far as adolescence or extensively att’mpt to 
bring a large number of Infants throngh the 
first critical months, only to have them perl«h 
at a latcrstagc from the manv Ills that childhood 
is helrtolna land of great povertv, under non. 
rlshment, epidemics and famine In Western 
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Konkam 

Portuguese 

Betom {vdidv) 

Retomo (ex- 

« 

change) 

Retrat 

Retrato 

Bev (prattvddt) 

Reu (accused 
person) 

BevoU (bamd) 

Revolta (revolt) 

Bevunydmv 

Reiimao 

Rey 

Rei 

Reytor 

Reitor 

Bisk {regh) 

Risca (hne) 

Bisk {kdl, zoLh) 

Risco (risk) 

BisLad (reghdm- 
cho) 

Riscado (ruled) 

Bitvdl 

Ritual (ntual) 

Rod 

Roda 

Bojet, rojvet 

Roseta (the 

(‘ star-shaped 

rowel of a 

ornament ’) 

spur) 

BoLlo 

Roclo (cloak 

with sleeves) 

R61 

Rolo 

Bomdns {La- 

Romance (ro- 

dambdri) 

mance) 

Rond 

Ronda 

Rop 

Roupa 

Boper 

Roupeiro (a 

dealer m 

cloth) 

Bosi 

Rosto (the 

Holy Wmdmg 
Sheet) 

Bof (vet) 

Rota (walking 
stick) 

Boter 

Roteiro (one 

who bottoms 
chairs, in 

Indo-Port ) 


Konkam 

Portuguese 

Rioz 

Rosa 

Boz de pers 

Rosa de Persia 

Buhim (mdnik) 

Rubi (rub}'’) 

Bum 

Verruma 

Rutamv 

Rolao 

Buzay 

Rosdjio 

Sabamv, sabii 

Sabao 

Sabr 

Sabre 

Sddrej (cJuztu- 

Xadrez (chess) 

rang) 

Sag) ad (pavitr) 

Sagrado (sacred) 

Sag) dsdmv 

Consagrai^ao 

(samskdr) 

(consecration) 

t Sagu, sabu 

Sagu 

Saguvat 

Saguate 

Sak 

Saco 

Sdkdd 

Sacada (balcony) 

Sdkado) (‘ pat- 

Sacador (collec- 

kar ’) 

tor of dues) 

Sakadory 

Sacadoria (the 
oflS.ce of the 

* 

‘ sacador ’) 

Sakarol 

Saca-rolhas 

SdL) 

Sacra (each of 
the three 

tablets on the 
altar) 

Sakrament 

Sacramento 

Sakrar 

Sacrario 

Sakrilej 

Sacril^gio 

Saknphis 

SacnScio 

Saknstamv 

Sacnstgo 

Saknsti, sank- 

Sacnstia 

risti 

Sal 

Sala 

Salad 

Salada 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Indian Council ) 


The St John Ambulance Association was 
founded In 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem In England, and has 
for Its objects — 

(o) The Instruction of persona In rendering 
First Aid In cases of accident or sudden Illness 
and In the transport of the alck and Injured , 

(6) riie Instruction of persons In the elemen 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a alck 
room , 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots In mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic, 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(f) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying cut of tvorks for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class nationality, or 
denomination 

An Indian Connell of the Aasoctatlon was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910 It has 
elnce issued 1,90,703 certificates of pMficlency In 
First Aid, Home Nursing, Home Hygiene and 


I Sanitation and 9,002 tokens sneh as Vouchers, 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those subjects The object of the 
Association is not to rival, but to aid, the 
medical man, and the subject matter of Instmc 
tlon given at the classes qualifies the pnpll to 
adopt such measures as may be advantageous 
pending the doctor’s arrival, or during the 
Intervals between his visits 

In 1030 the Indian Council spent Hs 
70,094 In farthering Its objects and closed 
the year with Govt secnritles of the face value 
of Ss 70,000 The Association has five 
grades of members, namely. Patrons, Hono- 
iraiy Councillors, life Members, Annual 
Members and Annual Associates Their res- 
pective subscriptions are Es 1,000, Ea 600, 
Rs 100, Es 6, and Rs 2 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Conntess of Wllllngdon and His Excellency 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council The general 
business of the Indian Council is condurted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’blo 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt , o i e , i o s , is 
the Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, A n p o , the 
General Secretary, and Sir Ernest Bnrdon, 
KT,0SI,C1E,IC9, the Honorary Treasurer 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders Is still verv Inadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs Is even 
worse, for, viltn the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“mental hospital' at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals In existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for anv Und of treatment According 
to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,305 persons Insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000 In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of Insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,OOC In 
reviewing these figures It must be home In mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include tlie *’ feeble-minded ’’ an Item 
that is not mclnded In the figures for British 
India 
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Konlam 

Selim 

Sempr {sadam) 
Semtimeni 

Simmr {jhadni) 

Semsurar ha- 
nmL {jhd,- 
dumL) 
Sentems 
Separad 
SepiilLr (‘ Holy 
Sepulchre ’) 
Ser 

Seraphim {mo- 
gdcho bhadvo) 
Serezdmv {naia 
jalalem) 
Sermamv 
Sermon 

Serpent {sairap) 
Serf [Iharo) 
Sertez Qchare- 
pan) 

Senil 

Serve] 

Sesm 

Setembr 

Setim 

Sidad 

Sigar 

Sij 

Si] nor 


Portuguese 

Sehm (Enghsh 
saddle) 

Sempre (always) 
Sentimento 
(gnef) 

Censura (cen- 
sure) 

Censurar (to 
censure) 

Sentenga 
Separado 
Sepulohro (se- 
pulchre) 

S6no 

Serafim (sera- 
phim) 

Sem-razao (un- 
reasonably) 
SermSo 
Cenmoma 
Serpente (snake) 
Certo (certam) 
Certeza (cer- 
tamty) 
Cerodas 
Cerve]a 

Sesma (sixth 
part) 

Setembro (Sep- 
tember) 

Setim 
Cidade 
Cigarro 
Cisa (cess) 
Senhor 


Konlam 

Si] nor 
Silb (aLiar) 
SnmnAr 
Simit6r 

Simphoni {sam- 

g^t) 

Simser {‘bholo’) 

Sm41 

Stnapijm 

Smtid 

Smturamv 

Smtmel 

Smz (eocles ) 

Siphr 

Stphlin 

Sir (vhadli 
vat) 

Siiddmv [chitt) 

Sirglr 

Siring 

Sirktddr (subst 
pi asiddhpair) 
Sitar kariink 
{saiien apa- 
uml) 

Sitsamv (ser- 
Idri dpau- 
nem) 

Sirventi 


Portuguese 

Senhora 
Silaba 
Senun4no 
Cemiteno 
Sinfoma (sym- 
phony) 
Smcero 
Smal 

Smapismo 
(mustard 
plaster) 
Sentido 
Cmturao 
Sentmela 
Cinza (ash) 

Cifra 

Disciphna 
(mortification 
by penance) 
Cirio (large 
candle) 

Certidao (cer- 
tificate) 

Sirgueiro (silk- 
throwster) 
Sennga 

Circular (a 
circular) 

Citar 

Citagao 

Serventia (pas- 
sage) 
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As regards the Incidence of in'tanltv among the 
^arlQlls races of India as 'ncll ns the Incidence of 
Insanlta in relation to occupation, no reliable 
infonnatlon h, aa ail ihle in a leai of the coinjiara 
tlae paucltj of eases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation On 
the other hand the incidence by age la ehonn 
fairla ncll in the Census Beport of 1921 which Is 
as folloaas — 


INDU. 


AGC 

1 

Insane 

1 

Dlstifbution of the In- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex 

! Male 

1 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Yeabs 





0- 6 

651 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 

2,9u6 

1,882 

539 

553 

10-15 . 

4,093 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

4,300 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 

6,618 

3 379 

1 024 

993 

25-30 

8,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 


7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 

6.6ol 

1 

2,040 

1 049 

867 

40-45 

5 310 

3,486 

987 

1025 

45-50 

B8S2 

2,157 

61S 

634 

50-66 

3,132 

2,492 

681 

733 

65-60 

1,466 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 

1,883 

1,471 



65-VO 

602 

439 



70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 



Unspecified 

270 

133 



Total for all India 

64,161 

34,154 

023 

857 


A further result of the widespread Ignorance 
and apathy both official and non official, towards 
psychlatrv and Its cognate Interests, Is the lack 
of any proalslon for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children In 1925, the 
Hon'ble Hnroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Proainclal Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
qidcklv and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the Ignorance of the subject 
displaved bv all who took part In It The motion 
was event uallj withdrawn 
Fimllv there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to apureciate the Intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with an\ real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms ‘ responsIbUitv 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense " experts " In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theorv 
and practice of dealing with insanity and enme 
In India can onl} be described as archaic 

(Sec also " Insanity in India ” bv Colonel G 
F \V Ewens, IMS, and ‘ Lunaev in India ’ 
bv Colonel A IV Overbeck-IT right, MD 
GPU I ^r,S and Colonel H P Jago Shaw s 
liook ) 
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Konkani 

Porttiguese 

KonLam 

Portuguese 

Suspei (dhubav) 

Suspeita (sus- 

Tarbdz {Last) 

Trabalho 


picion) 


(labour) 

Sustemt [an- 

Sustento (sus- 

Tard 

Tarde 

npam) 

tenance) 

Tarimh {sipd- 

Tarimba (bed 

Sustentdr-lca- 

Sustenter (to 

ydehem Lkdt- 

for soldiers) 

ninl (posunL) 

maintain) 

lem) 


Sushtvt {bad- 

Substitute (sub- 

Tarpdstr {lahdd) 

Trapaceiro (a 

TecTw) 

stitute) 


cheat) 

8uyis 

Suissa (Swiss) 

Tarsdd {iai vdr) 

Ter^ado (a 

Tabdd (anhzdl) 

Tabuada 


sabre) 

Tdbel (patti) 

Tabela (tanff) 

Tas (dhdran, 

Taxa (rate, 

Tabelydmv 

Tabebao 

patti) 

tax) 


(notary) 

Tell 

Tecla (organ- 

Tabemakl 

Tabemaculo 


key) 

Tdbl 

Tabula (a piece 

Telegram {tar) 

Telegrama (tele- 


in draught) 


gram) 

Tdbler (chaupat) 

Tabuleirn 

Tern {manj) 

Teima (obsti- 


(draught- 


nacy) 


board) 

Temdilydmv 

TendilhSo (a 

Tadalsdnt 

Todos os Santos 


small tent) 


(All Samts 

Tempi {dev- 

Tempio (tem- 


day) 

mandn) 

ple) 

Talemt 

Talento 

Tempr (eccles ) 

T§mporas (tem- 

Tdlhdr-laninL 

Talhar (to cut 


ple) 

{Idtnmhy 

clothes) 

Tempr 

Tempera 

Talker 

Talher (set of 

Temprad 

Temperado 


kmfe, fork and 

Temsdmv {man) 

Ten9ao 


spoon at 


(mtention) 


table) 

Tend {tambu) 

Tenda 

Tambak 

Tambaca 

Tenent {ndyb) 

Tenente (lieu- 

Tambor 

Tambor 


tenant) 

Tambret {chauhi) 

Tamboreti 

Tenor {madh- 

Tenor (tenor) 

Tapet 

Tapete 

yasavan) 


Tdpketd, idpkid 

Tafeta (taflFeta) 

Tentar-karunk 

Tentar 

Tdpyol 

Tapioca (tapi- 

{nddumL) 



oca) 

Tentasamv 

TentagSo 
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lurnislied quarters are provided free o* rent or 
a house rent allowance to be detoriiiluod by 
the Prosineial Committee may bo granted fn 
lieu of it 

OfBeers of the Sorrtce are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided It docs not 
interfere with their offlclai duties, and the 
Provincial Committee lias the power to deter 
mine wlicther such duties are thus interfered 
with Except In very special cases retirement 
is compulsorv at the age of flfty-flvo An 
ofitcer rccniltcd in England, whoso appointment 
is not confirmed or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance siilliclent to paj her passage to 
England 

Leave Hulos — (a) Casual Leave, which Is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt dutv (6) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer s period on dutv, according to Funda 
mental Rules More tlian elglit months’ leave 
cn average pay is not granted at one time (c) 
Study leave mav also be grunted up to twelve 
months during the whole service An allowance 
of 12 sh per day is granted in addition to j 
average paj during study leave (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at anv time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (e) Leave not 
due may be ^nted subject to the following 
conditions — (t) on medical certlilcate, without 
limit of amount, and (tt) otherwise tlian on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at anv one time and six months in all, 
reckoned In terms of leave on average pay (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
d>itv on leav e granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months (g) IVlien an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become duo to her rmtll the expiration of a 
fresli period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leav 0 equal to the period of leave vvhlcli 
she took before it was due There arc no 
allowances during extraordinary leave A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of Journeys by rail and road 


There is also n Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
" or at sucli rate oa the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association ” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the Interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of 111- 
health) before completing five years’ servdee 
or In the event of dismissal On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu 
niulnted to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
ov er to her 

Free Pnssoges — Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all India services The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer's entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
scrv ice 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of elglit, and Is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Bs 200 to Hs 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equl 
valent in money, to those employed in India 

2 Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may bo deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
postgraduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Any member 
not so deputed shall bo employed in India 

3 Ordinarily four years shall bo spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to tlic Women’s Medical ^nice, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to sliortcn this period in special cases Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee wiicn appointments are being 
made to the Womens Medical Service, buv 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
mout 


VICTOHIA MEMOHIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about 61 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund Over 2,000 midwives have , 
been trained In addition to large numbers who] 


Invo been partially trained Of late years the 
Fund has done mucli to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais 
ft lias also done much nropneanda work 
Tlio fund Is now administered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLIEGE AND HOSPITAL 


Tlie Lady Hardingo Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardingo on the 17th 
February 1910 It Is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, In 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardingo took the 
Initiative in raising funds by pubUc subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 


Tlilrty lakhs of rupees. In all, have been given 
for those purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India After Lady Hardlnge s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the Institution should 
servo as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name 
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Koniam 

Portuguese 

Trokar-karunk 

Trocar 

Trombon 

Trombone 

(trombone) 

llrop 

Tropa 

Trumph 

Trunfo 

Tub 

Tubo 

Tumb 

Tumba 

Tumbar 

Tumor 

Tunk {dmglem) 

Tumca (tumc) 

? Tuphan 

Tufao 

Turin {pendim) 

Turma (a com- 
pany) 

Turm4t 

Trombeta 

Tusin (dhukra- 

Toucmbo (fat m 

cht charab ) 

pork) 

Tutdn {memdu) 

Tutano (mar- 
row) 

Tutor [raUindr) 

Tutor (guar- 

dian) 

Tuvalo 

Toalha 

Tydtr {ndtaMdl) 

Teatro (theatre) 

Tyolg 

Teologo (a 

student of 

theology) 

Tyology {dev- 

Teologia (theo- 

gnan) 

logy) 

Typ (chhdp) 

Tipo (type) 

Typography 

Tipografia 

{chhapLhdno) 

(prmtmg 

press) 

^ Umbor 

Umbreira 

Umphorm 

Uniforme 

Umol, umel . 

Urmol 

Urre {tntej ) 

Hurrah (hurray) 

Usdd (pamo) 

Usado (used) 

Uz {aaruvay) . 

Uso (habit) 


Konkani 

Portuguese 

Vdj 

Vasa (a tnck 
m cards) 

Vdl (‘ tappalachi 

Vale (postal 

hundi ’) 

money order) 

Valdmt 

Volante (gauze) 

Vdls 

Valsa 

Van] el 

Erangelho 

Vanjeltst 

Evangelhista 

(evangehst) 

Vapor 

Vapor 

Vax 

Vara 

Vardnd 

Varanda 

Vdret [gag) 

Vareta (ram- 
rod) 

Ydsirribdr 

Va-se-embora 
(get out >) 

Vasin 

Vacma 

Ydshin {gkdgro) 

Vasquinha 

(skirt) 

Vaz 

Vaso 

Yemtoz 

Ventosa (cup*- 
pmg-glass) 

Verank 

Verdmoa 

Verd 

Verde 

Verdiir 

Verdura 

Vemiz 

Vermz 

V6r8 

Verso 

Vespr 

Vdsperas 

Vestid 

Vestido 

Yestvment 

Vestimenta 

(vestment) 

Vev 

Vdu 

Vtd (jivit) 

Vida (hfe) 

Vidr 

Vidro 

Vigar 

Vigdno 

Ytgi (ierluk) 

Vigia (mght- 

watoh) 
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Nursing Bodies — Tlic Secretary of the Cal- 
I nlta Ho3pIt'\l Nurses’ Institution is Jfr A 11 
Mcholson, Allalnbad Bank Build Ing-", Calcutta 
riie names and addresses of the other Nurslnp 
bodies to Calcutta are Lady Jllnto’a Indian 
N ursine: Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
cerford Street, Ladj Bogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Ilussa Hoad South , Nurses’ Aca- 
dem\, 0, Suburban Hospital Boad , and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, JIcLeod Street In Madras 
there Is tlie General Hospital, srlth a 
stall of 62 nursB the Goaemment llalemlta ' 
IlO'pital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 1 
Kilpauk, the Bojapefta Hospital and the 1 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lads Amplliill 
Nur«is Institute and the Soutli Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated) President, 
Her Exccllenc\ Ladj Gosehen The Associa- 
tion lias under Its management — The lady 
Ampthill \iir’es In^titutr, B estern Castle,, 
Mount Boad, Madras Fullr trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among ruropeans and Indians, al was s available I 
The Ladu Wdlim don A ursine Home, Mestem 
Castle Mount Boad Sladras, and A dgiri 
AiiiJinpond Conrateecint Home Oo'acamund 
for Medical Surgical and Maternltj cases 
The Nilgirl Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for coniaiescents 

Bombay Presidency — The Bombay Pre- 
sldencj was amongst the first In India to 
realise tl e value of nursing In connection with 
hospital work The first steps were taken on . 
the Initiative of Mr. L, B M" Forrest at St 1 
George’s Hospital, Bombai, where a regular ! 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established ] 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 1 
cases This was followed bv a similar move- 
ment at the J J and AUied Hospitals and after- ‘ 
wardsspread to other hospitals inthePresIdenci 
Hltlraatclv the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to «uch Institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raided from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided hv Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequentlj these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unacr Act 21 of 1860 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largelv dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Begistratlon Act of 1860, in the ^ear 1911, with 
the prlmarj object of establishing a nursing 
ser%Ice from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association miglit be recruited This 
function however, was nexcr carried out bj the 
Bomba^ Presidenev Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances It appeared to I 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auvlliarv funiLIon ' 
of the examining and granting certificates to , 
nurses and midwi\es, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- ; 
taming a Provident fund for the employees of 
the afillLited associations have been successfully 1 
carrl^ out from 1911 to 1928 Alcmorandutn, 1 
Buies and Bv-laws of the Association were 
howeter revised or brought Into line with the I 


[ actual working of the Association Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingl\ appointed a sub committee to consider the 
rctision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Buies and By-laws The Sub Committee 
reported that It appeared to be impossible to 
amend and rexise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the onlj waj to put things in order 
would be to draft an entlrelj fresh constitution 
and rules 

After fully considering the Sub Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion lie Incorporated bv an Act on the line of the 
Begistration Act In tlie United Kingdom Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act tlie new Memorandum 
of Association having recel' ed the approval of 
Government was brought Into operation from 
1st April 1929 

The following are affiliated associations as well 
as Training Institutions — 

St Georges Hospital Nursing Association 
Bomliav, (for nurses onlj), Hon Secre- 
tarj 1 B Tliomelv, Esq 
Jamshetji Jijlbhoj Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation Bombaj , (for nurses and Midw ives), 
Hon Seeretarj Dr Mehta, 0 B E , 
FBCP 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for nurses onlj), Hon 
Secretari \Y Dillon Esq ICS 
Cama A Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombav, (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Hon Secretarv H C B Mitchell, Esq 
Sa"oon Hos])ital Nursing Association, Poona, 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Honv Secre 
tarv N J M adia Esq , B A , Ear at law 
Karaclii Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses onh ), Hon Secretarv H H 
Hood, Esq 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Slldwivcs), Hon Secretarv 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for Nurses and Jlidwives), Hon 
Seeretarj Civ il Surgeon, Alimedabad 
Tlctoria Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
Nurses and Jlidwives), Hon Seeretarj 
Civ 11 Surgeon, Sholapur 
The following are onlv affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions — 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Hon Secretary Civil Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon Seeretarj Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 
Bvramjl Jijibliov Nursing Association, 
Matheran, Hony Secretarv Lt -Col JI 
S Irani, l jr s 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Honj Secretary Civil Surgeon, Dharwar 
Eanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon 
Secretary Civil Surgeon, Knrwar 
Fanch-Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Honv Seeretarj Civil Surgeon, Godhra 
Prince of Males Nursing Association, Aden, 
Honv Secretarv G Bichmond, Esg 
The following are recognised Training In- 
stitutions — 

V J Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Nurses and 
Midwives) 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives ) 
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Xaskari-Hindu- Portuguese, 
Siam 


Eamdr, mar 

Amarra 

Iskdt 

Escada 

Istap, istub 

Estopa 

Istmgi 

Estmgue 

Jaket 

J aqueta 

Kalmanya 

Calmana 

Halpatti, kala- 

Calafate 

patiyA 

Kamra 

Camera 

Karva 

Curva 

Kasturd 

Costura 

■Katam^l 

Cademal 

Kdtvai 

Catavento 

Kavila, kabila 

Canlba 

Kumyin 

ColchS .0 

Kufiya, kuni- 

Cunba 

yafi, komyd 

Kurdam 

CordSo 

Kurdaim 

Cordame 

Kustdd 

Costado 

Larga 

Largo 

Xas 

Lais 

TMadar 

Alandar ’ 

T\Iantela, man- 

Amantilbo 

teM, mantel, 
matela 

TMark4 

Alarca 

Martil, martol, 

Alartelo 

martaul 

Ale] 

Alesa 

Alistn 

Alestre 

jMut4m, motam 

AIoutRo 


matam 


Laslari-Hindu- 

Portugue 

Siam 

^ Naul, nuval 

Naulo 

Pao 

Poa 

Parancha 

Prancba 

Pasador 

Passador 

Percha 

Percha 

Phaltu, faltu 

Falto 

Phanel, farmel 

Funil 

Pharal (kam&) 

Forrar 

Pont, ponta, 

Ponta 

punta 

Pram 

Prumo 

Prek 

Prego 

Resan 

Ra95o 

Rikdda 

Arraigada 

Rod4 

Roda 

Rol 

Rolo 

Sabdor&j sub- 

Cevadeira 

dhar& 

2 Salup 

Cbalupa 

Smta, sit 

Cmta 

Sisidor, sizador 

Serzideira 

Suli 

Sul 

Taliyam&r, tab- 

Talhamar 

yav4r 

Tenchan 

Tanchao 

Topi 

Tope 

Trapa 

Trapa 

Trikat, tirkat. 

Traquete 

tnnkat 

? Tufan 

Tufao 

Virador 

Virad.or 
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TllC WOMAN SUrrRAGE MOVEMENT 


njihin ih" niinnfrnnih fhn't pcrlfKl ofiliuii ■.< run <I h\ ((if-t Hr;.'c InnJ of nomcn 
rlrvrn 'rir' tlir A\t>imn ‘'iifTnco ino\cinrnt 1 ( oiiiulllor*. ntnl rxrn xrnr fO(s n Krenter 
I It rl'rn In fntlln, /wri't iliroiipli llic coiintn ( nnmiicr of xxoinrii "crxinp on these local Councils 
fxrtipilh'-tlnlh nnd nrhIcxTil the political and Hoards 
rnfnnrhl''’ni'-iit of xrotnen In all the nine 1 

Hnt‘‘h rroxlncc* and In four Indian States 1 H xx-as oxxing to the rise Of the political aglta 

Mlon for Horae HuIo hotxvccn 1014 nnd 1017 
Thrre fundaramlal can«es haxc led to thl« that xxomcn began to wake up to their 
rrmar) aide ptirrc's nr<t the deep xencratlon 1 position of exclusion bv British laxr Irom any 
that l« glxrn hx the Hindu nnd 'tluhnmmndnn share In representative goxernraent The 
irllclons to the feminine n.spcct of life eqtiallj Internment of one of their oxvn sex, Dr Besnnt, 
xxilh the tna^rullnc as shoxrn hx the Import- stlrnnlated political actixlty nnd political sclf- 
anre of eo<ldr"rs hx the neressitx for the consciousness amongst xvomcn to a very great 
p'-ps'-nre of the XX ife at nil rcremonles performed extent Tlic moment for the ripe public expres- 
hy a Brahman hx the Idea of the sacred mxstorx , slon of their feelings came xrhen the Secretary 
ot xromanhood Imidlnl hj the purdah, nnd bj I of State for India came to India to Investigate 
tiiegmoral veneration of motherhood Secondiv and stud> Indian nflalra at first hand in 1017 
the time xxas psx chologlcal for a new era was j 

I'eginning for the Indian people hj the Intro During the Hon B S Montagu’s visit only 
due' ion of a '•rheme of lltforms In Indian one Women’s Deputation waited on him but It 
coxemmeiit xxhich xxas planned to give a basis was representative of womanhood In all party 
of repiTsentatlxe government on a much ex of India, nnd It brought to ills notice the varions 
tmdeil scale The door was being opened to reforms which xxomcn xx ere specially de“lrous 0 / 
complete helf goxcmmrnt hut onlv men were recommending the Goxemment to carrj out 


being Invited to enter through It. although 
women compose half the people of the country 


The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 


and It had been hv the Joint efforts ol men women was made In the address presented to Mr 
and women that the agitation for reform In Montagn at till" historic All-lndln Women's 
the government had been made The men and Deputation which waited upon him In Madras 
xxomcn of India were too nwnKenc'd and too on the 18th December 1017 The section refer 
Jti*i to allow till" Inju«llcc to remain nnredres ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation 
fed Thlrdlj, the long and strenuous agl 

tatlon for the vole hr women In Britain and Interests, as one hall ol the people, are 


America and their recent victories had brought the demand In the united 

vividly to the con'clou'nc's of nil educated (HIndu-Musllm Iicfonn) sclicpic (I 3) that the 
Indian men and women the whole question of Members of the Conncllshould be elected directly 
the Inclu-ion of vxomcn In public life, and It was J'J' people cm as brood 0 franchise as possf- 
al'o a national and International neco'"It} that hie.’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘ the 
Indian women should he given as high a status t^nchlsc should bo broai^ned and extended 
as women In other parts of the Empire dircctlj to the people xVe pray that, when 

such a franchise is being draxxTj np, women may 
Tliougli the Municipal franchise had ' bo recognized as ’people,’ nnd that It may be 
liecn granted to the women of tfic Boiiibaj and worded In such terms ns will not disqualify onr 
Madras I'rcsldcnclc" over fifteen vears ago It 1 sex, but allow our women the same opportunl- 
was so limited In nnmbcrs that It did not make ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
a large Impact on women’s coiisLloiisncss and vxitli the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
Indccd no protest was made when It xxas sud- momndum that ‘ a full measure of local Self- 
dcnly xxltlidraxxm from Madras xvomcn some Government should bo immediately granted, 
jc-ars later Oxer 1,700 women arc qualified worcquertthntltshnlllncludothereprcsentatlon 
to vote for the Bombay Ckirpomtlon and a fair of our women, a pollcv that has been admlttedlv 
percentage of these have polled ot each elec successful for the past twenty years In local 
tlon, nnd sirallarlj In other Municipalities In Eolf-Govcmment elsewhere In the British Eni- 
that Prcsidenc} women have exercised their plro The precedent for Including women In 
vote responsibly nnd Intclllgentlj Since 1922 modern Indian political life has been a marked 
over 100 women have become Municipal feature of the Indian Intlonal Congress, In 
Councillors nnd members of local Government which since Its Inception women have voted 
Boards Ilielr appointment has chiefly been by nnd been delegates nnd speakers, and which 
nomination but there have been notable scats this year finds Its climax In the election of a 
vxon b> election In open contest with men, woman as its President Thus the voice of 
such as the election of all the four women who India approves of its women being considered 
first entered the contest for scat in Bombay responsible nnd acknowledged citizens, and we 
Corporation, also the Instance in XX Iilcli the single urgently claim that. In the drawing np of all 
xvoman contestant In the Municipal elections In proxislons regarding representation, onr sex sbali 
lucknoxx secured the largest poll of anj of the not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
candidates 3 Iany important local reforms have of the franchise or for service in public life " 
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Macassar 

Portuguese 

Mamssar 

Portuguese 

Paras6ro 

Parceiro 

Sibling 

Sabao 

? P&sara 

Bazar 

“2 S4gu 

Sagu 

P43U 

Passar 

Sal4da 

Salada 

P6tor6 

Peitor 

Saloda 

Solda 

Pijaxa, pi] a 

Pechar 

Saluvira 

Ceroilas 

Piliira 

Pelouro 

Sapada 

Espada 

^ Pinjen 

Palangana 

Sapadda 

Espadilha 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Sap&tu, chap&tu Sapato 

Pirmg 

Pires 

S4ttu 

Sabado 

E4i 

Rei 

Sorodddu 

Soldado 

R6nda 

Renda 

S6ta 

Sota 

R6yala 

Rial 

Tambako 

Tabaco 

Rdda 

Roda 

? Tantn 

Tanto 

Ronda 

Ronda 

Tarumpu 

Trunfo 

R6si 

Rosa 

Tiinimb6ta, 

Trombeta 

Rupiya 

Rupia 

t\mimp6ta 



29. 

Madurese 


Madurese 

Portuguese 

Madurese 

Portuguese 

* Arom 

Aroma 

K6]u 

Quei]0 

Banko 

Banco 

K6rt6 

Carta 

^ Redd 

Puzd 

K6bis 

Couve 

Rlutru 

Veludo 

Lamdn, lemiri 

Armano 

B61a 

Bola 

Lanas 

Ananas 

•OVimgId 

Chmela 

Lant4r6 

Lantema 

•Chita 

Chita 

Mandor 

Mandador 

^ Galdn 

Galena 

Me] 6 

Mesa 

Gr6]6, gn]6 

Igreja 

Ment4g6 

Manteiga 

EAldu, Mldo 

Caldo 

Nyona, nona 

Senhora 

RAmar 

Camara 

Pdlso 

Ealso 

Xain6]6 

Camisa 

Patrol 

Patmiha 

^ Kampong, 

Campo 

P41ar 

Pilar 

kampung 


P41or 

Pelouro 

Xapal 

Cavalo 

P6ta 

Eita 

Xar6to 

Carre ta 

Poko 

Tabaco 
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li' 't'vi Tifir til'’ Ml Indli Mdiiirn's 

1 iliiciti iinl Jtrform wn lirM In rTlin, lli_ 
(ontull of ndinr nnd Orfssn 
x\onfn the rlcl\t of \otin; do t ton inJ 
nommitt'nlo llic (onmll on tlio ‘imo term* 
T. inrti 1 Iiu*. tin xxliol of }lil*l*li Indln In'S iioxr 
kl\rn to > 0 ' M n ( ^lnl iH'litInl ri^Iit* xritli tin n 
llirn‘ttll In* nlrndx ilrinon'irxteil ll«rlf In 
tlip r itn-KiMe 1 iM'uetiiPiit of ill the lntotc*ts 
of«o-un iIon» the llnr~ ofolmitlon linlfh 
1 Cl * I n, nierxUtx ni'l foclil cii*toin« 

Tlic In llm Nil he “^titi lof Trntnncorc Co- 
chin nnd RnJKot m the onh phr. * In Indln 
dh n Ih f X dhi^uilmcntton hi* been com 
plr'eh n nnx ( d from the *titttte book fhese 
hire illmr, d iroineii tin ripht to «tind for dec 
lloti tortho I>pl*hll\e t onn^ll n< x'cll 1 * the 
ndit to xot' tor It nnd fivo vrotnLn hue been 
eh-c e-j to the nenh formed It' prc*entithc 
Cojricll of li-ijko' Tlie \cir IP-’i hit been 
no*rw*h\ for the ippolnttnent of the flr*t 
xromin 'Ilnhvr to (foxemnn nt Mra Pooncm 
1 111 h 1 h nine 1 mi mber of the Tnvancorc 
1/dhthi t (Hindi on tiklnp the po*l(Ion 
of '•tile lixrbir rin idm *ihen(tcd it illnl°trr 
for Hi illh to the stito for three jearr 
Cerhin '^titc tiomlmted 'Irt Mndhiv| Amnia 
as iinimln.r of Itsil *t I/%,1 hlhc Council 

In l.ntbh Indli h\ the terms of (he Heform 
Tdll the Loimed- had nn jKover to liter the tlh 
qtnhfint |oi of ex n hich reniilns ipilii't the 
ri^ht to tlin l 1 * cindlditfs for d' ctlon to the 
Connell* nil* could onh l>o clnnecd bj the 
Md< of the brlti-h I’lrlliincnt nnd the pnlnlnp 
of this ripht n m3ln( d as n further ohjeethc of 
the tvom n fiifiripht* vfnn} hrpe, Inflnentlil 
III ctlnp* Mcrc held dilmlnp the ripht of 
troiiicn toentn of the I/epIshturcs A depo 
tition of tvonicn about tins' subject ivaltcd on 
the ^iidns Gotemor and their claims were 
siippot^'''' '"til I’l' Government 

The Iniperiil I/ephlitiio Assembly and the 
Council of Stitc Ind been nccorded tlio power 
to print nomen the franchltc for tlidr 
at'enihlie* nl*o bx resolution, but only for 
tho'c prox Inert xvlilcli ind nlreidj printed 
iTomen tiie Lephlitlxe irxnclilsc Hic I/tpislitlic 
A'tctiiblx lilt piFKcd li} ilarpe nnjorlty n Jtcto 
lution printlnp tlic Avenibix frindiisc to the 
women of sncli I’roxliiccs Accordlnply 'n 
>oxcnibcr lOdJ xiooicn |n Indli 'olcd for (he 
flr-t time for the elections of botli Proxlnclil 
l/’pi“litlxc Councillors ind members of the 
L- plslithc As'cmbb Tin number of women 
xxtioxoted in tlic lirpe Cities xi it snrprisinpl) 
larpe in lloinbix nnd Madra* Prcaldcnclct ind 
comprifd xiomcn of all castes and com- 
munllles 

In April, 1020 as a resu't of a favourable 
recommendation of tlic UndUIraan Committee 
on 1 rancliltc Jieformt, tlio Iluie xvat clianged in 
the Itcfonn UUl wlilcli disqunilQcd xxomen from 
entering tlio l/cgislatnrcs Poxior xxas granted 
to the Councils and tlio Assembly to piss Itc- 
Eolutions allowing quilJIlcd xxomen to be elected 
or nominated as members of thC'e bodies 
Agiln Ifadras Council on the 17th Jul}, wasthe 
first to piss 1 Hcsoliitlon admlttinp a omen to 
its raerabcrslilp l>ombay and the Punjab 
foUoaed Its lead In August and October respec 


tlxdx riiit enabled women to become 
members of the Councils ahich Iiaxo been 
functioning since (lion But the permission 
cimo too hte for xxomen to stand for election 
«i(h in} great chance ofsuccess, so the Women’s 
Indlin At'ociitlon asked that women bo 
iiomlnifcd h} Goxernment for (lie new Councils 
In tlio*o Proxinecs which had voted to admit 
them and tint xvomcn also bo nomlnitcd to 
the \* ctnbl} and tlio Council of State Thus 
tlic xcir 1020 marked mother milestone pasted 
on the road to tlio complete political emanci- 
pitlon of Indian womanhood 

In 1020 tlic Ccntrxl Provinces, the Punjab 
nnd Itcngil ill printed tlie Innclilse to xvomen 
The X nr 1027 wis notable for the noralmtlon of 
tIio ilrtt woman member to a Leglslntlxe Council 
In Bnti'h India, the recipient of the honour 
iictiig Dr ilLTiii.LAKSii>ti Ah'ixl, and she was 
fiirllicr honoured b} being elected unanimous]} 
bx lier collcigiiM In the Madns l/eplslatlvc 
loiinrll, to the Oillce or Di puti-Presldext or 
Tilt Col snr Since then firs Kile lias been 
noinlmled to tlie Lcglslitlxo Council of the 
t cntnl Proxinecs, and Airs Uimcd Shiw to 
that of the United Provinces A Deputation 
from the All-India W omen s Confcrcnccin Delhi 
In 102i> XX iltcJ on the Vlcero} requesting him to 
nomlintctao xxoincntotlicLcpIsIatixc Assembly 
Tint lias '=1111 remitned ungranted 

Tlio number of women cnfnnchlscd 
b} the grant of the vote throiiphout 
India nlll not be more than a million under the 
resent quiDflcallons Property nnd not 
tcracy Is the bitls ol the franchise, though the 
print of the vote to exery graduate of seven 
} cars' stand’ng ensures that the best educated 
women of the countr} ns well as those who 
liaxc to shoulder the largest propert} responsi- 
bilities will bo those who rightly will be the 
legislating Influence on behalf of womanhood 
As regards the enstom of purdah prcvallinp in 
parts of India spclnl provisions have been 
made In Jlunlclpai voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women In which a woman 
Is rcturnliiR ofTicer nnd this has been found 
quite sifDfactorv and lias been adopted also 
where desired In connection with Legislative 
Council elections 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the onl} Indian women s socletv which had 
woman suilnge ns one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined In special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal nnd legislative rights nnd the 
following ladles have Identified themselves 
speciall} with the movement Lady D Tata, 
Lad} A Bose, Lady T Sadasiviler, the 
Begum of Camba}, ilrs Bamabal Kanade 
Mrs Sarojlnl Naidu, Mrs Taljl Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadla, Sirs Jlnarajadasa, Dr 
A Besint, Mrs M E Cousins, Mrs Siirangamma, 
Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer Miss S Sorabjl, 
Mrs Khcdkar, Dr Mlstry, Dr Mnthnlnkshml 
Ammai, Mrs Palmer, JIrs Saralndevl Choud- 
hurl, Mrs KnraudinI Basu, Mre K If Bov, 
Lad} Shafl, Mrs Hassan Imam, Miss S B, 
Das, Mrs P K Sen, Mrs Bnstomjl FaridoonJl, 
Mrs B Kama Kao, Mrs Deep Karaln Singh, 
Mrs. Kaschl'l, Mrs van GUdemeester, etc 
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Malay 

Portuguese 

Malay 

Porttigtiese 

Alcatifa 

Alcatifa 

* Baluq 

Falua 

Alcobitera 

Alcoviteira 

Baluvardi 

Baluarte 

Alcunia 

Alcunha 

Bandeja, ban- 

Bandeja 

Alfiate 

Alfaiate 

deya 


Algojo, alg6]a, 

Algoz 

Bandera 

Bandeira 

algujo, alguju 


Bandola, ban- 

Bandola 

Almana, al- 

Aimario 

dala 


m4ri, lam4ri, 


BanlvU 

Banco 

leman 


^ Bartion 

BastiSo 

Almursar 

Almogar 

Basi 

Bacia 

Alp^res 

Alferes 

Basta 

Basta 

Alpineto 

Alfinete 

Batattas 

Batata 

Amali 

Ama 

Batena, tena 

Batena 

Ambar, amber 

Ambar 

^ B4til 

Batega 

? Amin 

Amen 

? Bedil 

Fuzil 

Ananas, anas, 

Ananas 

Bem-ensmado 

Bem-ensmado 

nanas, mnas 


Ben pode 

Bern pode 

? Apam 

Apa 

Bennjal 

Bermgela 

April 

Abril 

Ber-judi 

Jogar 

Aria 

Arrear 

Bisiirey 

Viso-rei 

Arku 

Arco 

Bitlla 

Beatilba 

Arloji 

Relojio 

Boba 

Bouba 

Armada 

Armada 

Boetta, boss6ta 

Bogeta 

Arroyo 

Arroio 

? Bokar 

Bocal 

Arruda, anida 

Arruda 

B61a 

Bola 

Arum 

Aroma 

Bolsa 

Bolsa 

A saber 

A saber 

Bomba 

Bomba 

Asegay 

Azagaia 

Bembardero 

Bombardeiro. 

Assar 

Assar 

Bon6ka, bomka 

Boneca 

Av^s 

Avesso 

Bordo, bordu 

Bordo 

Aya 

Aia 

Borta 

Voltar 

^ Baliatra 

Batil 

? Bot 

Bote 

Bala 

Badar 

Botafora, bota- 

Bota-fora 

^ Balasan 

Balsamo 

pora, bata- 


Baldi 

Balde 

pora 


Bdloq 

Balilo 

? Botol, botul 

BoteUia 
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35 Xon-Offii’ial Prpsidents of IfunScipal 
Corporations in PrP5i(lenc\ Towns and Rangoon, 
within tliPir resppcti^e municljtal jiiri'^dlctiori' 
Pn\ate Sptretarv to the Victrot , and ‘^eerr- 
tarlps, Additional Secretaries and Joint Seen 
tarlcs to Local Governments 

30 AccountantS'Gcncral other than Class 
I , Clilef Accounts OfTircr, Last Indian Itailwaa , 
Chief Auditors of State Kailwavs Oiitf Com- 
mercial JIanagers of State Eailwavs , Chief 
Con'ervators of Forests , Chief Lngincers * 
Chief Engineer, Telegraplis , Chief Operating 
Superintendents of state Ilailwars , Chhf 
Mechanical Fnglnetro of state Eailwars Chhf 
Mining Engimtr Eailnai Koard , Colonel', 
Command (ontMlkrs of Mllltar\ Account' 
Deput} Controller of tin Currpnc\ at Romliaa 
Directors of Agrn ultun Din etor Agrieulturnl 
Hesearcli In'tituC I’u'a Din ( tor of Amu 
Audit, Din etorottlie i!ot iiiieal '>iir\e\ of India , 
Director of tuil Aviation in India Dirertor 
General of Ob-i r\ atones Directors of PuMie 
Instruction und* r Loral Gom mment"; Director, 
Mllitarj I-and< and Cantonments, Dlmcfor', 
llailwa} lioinl. Din rtori of the sm-^ev of 
India , Din i tor, Zocdogical Surrev L\p< rt 
Advisers, Iniix nil Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch Iinancial Advi'cr, Po'ts and Tch 
graphs His Jlaji -tv » Trade Commissioner' 
Bombas and Calcutta Inspectors General, 
Cull Hospitals Inspectors-Gcncral of Pollie 
under Local Govimmcnts and in the ^orth 
AVest I rentier Province, Inspectors General of 
Prisons under Local Government®, Master of 
Securitj Press, ^aslk, Member® of the Indian 
Civ il Sen Ice and of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment of 2J vear' civil service, nho-p position 
but for this Article would not be loutr than 
Article 55 , Alint Afasfers Calcutta and Combav 
PrC'ident of the I-orest College and Kereareli 
Institute Prov incial Directors of Ihibllc Health < 
and Tralllv Managi.rs and Locomotive Sui>erin- 
Uiidtuts of ■'tat-'- Hailwavs 

37 Milltarv ''i cretarv to the ATecrov 

3S Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing toun'il for tin Pre-idenev of 
Bengal 

30 Pnsldincv Suiior Clnjilalns of tht 
Church of Scotland 

40 Chairman of Port Trust' and of Improve- 
ment Trust® of the Pa'idincv Toviii' Itangoon 
and Karachi, Chlif Ivicutive OUutrs o( tie 
Munlclpalitn ' of tie Prvsld'nev To-’-n® and 
llancoon, within thur cliari, - Clii f In-ie'ctor 
of Jliues , Comnu"ioin r- of Polii I in th> Pri ;I- 
ilencv lowais and P itigrmn , an 1 ''ttlm'rti 
Coinnii"!(mcrs 

41 Coiliitor- of Cii'l im® Col! rto'- ani 
Alagl'trat. ' of Di-triit', Coll ct< r rl v'vmp 
ItevcnULaiid Dijut} Coll ctorof ],and 1. vwin 


* Priscnl Incuiiil' nt' of tli® o ^ t of Cld f 
Warrant of ls'*b "ill rani la tiitrv 3o o' thl® 
thief 1 iictncvr' 

tOfliier' of similar 'tatu- aa D i alv 
Suivrintviideiit' l irrnc' a^^l A' i- ’ D jar* 
liiciniar® stat* 1 vil" w I ul '■i|-ri ' - 
1 riU'p >rl vti 111 sup ti n I> at' U i v • ' ' < 
1 ugiiii r- and litjntv tli i 1 i i i 


Calcutta, rommliiloner of Ajirer Af'rwara 
Deputy Commissioners of Di'trict® D'jutv 
Coranil=®iontr, Port JTair Divisional and 
District and bes'ions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Clinta >.agiur) 
Political Agents and Superintendents, and 
Besldents (other tlian tho-e of the Zst and 
2nd Class), Comml-sioncrs of Income Tav 
Opium Agent, Ghazlpur,and Itcm'mbrancrr- 
of Legal Affairs and Government Advoeate® 
under Local Governments 

42 Deputv Financial Advi'cr, Milltarv 
Finance Deputv Secretari's to tlie Govemnn nt 
of India Dlrei for Genera! of Comm' ri iai 
Intelhg. nit , Dlnctor of In'p’ctinn Inliin 
bterc' D' partnu nt Director of Pul lie fntorma- 
tioii (■••vtriimi lit of India , Dirt < ttir i fiairchan - 
and Jnt'lhg'ntt, Indian Ston « Department 

I stabli'hmint Ollici r in flic Amiv Dt icirtni'nt 
''I I n tarv to tin Imp' ri il ( onncll of Agricultural 
lU'ianh ''icritirv laiMn •'i n !< t ( omml -Ion 
'•ten tan to the I.’alhi ii f,mrd and s- cr> fan » 
to JtC'idints of th'v i Ir-t Cla'®, within th ir 
resjtecthc chargi' 

43 Dire tor, C'ntral I’l'iarcli In tltit’, 
Ka' mil Dlnctor of tie lini« nal In'tltut of 
Aiterhiarv l'< 'tan h, Alnktt' ir Dm ctor of tl • 
Indian Iii'tilute of Set net , and Pnndjal of 
tin. Thomason Civil 1 m-ite trim, C"I1',>, 
Koorkee 

44 As'istant to th" In'i^clor General rl 

Forest®, Budget Oflicrr, 1 inance ]) partnent 
Government ol India , Chi’ f 1 I Ctrl allngln'cr' 
Civilian Supcrinttndf nt« of ci 'tiling I actn i » 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordc an c 1 actc'I 
Colli' rv Superintendent, I a't Itnlian Ital'wa 
Commandant, Ironthr Coa'tabulw, ^ot h 
West Irontler Province, Ceniftrol'er, A"ai i 
Conservators of lon't® Coalrnll'r of An iv 
lartorv Account' Control!' r 1 1 Man i \ecot if 
Controller, Poval Air lore' Aecouat-, D j.-‘v 
Agent'. Deputv Tralhe Vlana.. r® atd Ol', r-' 
ot similar statu' of State I.ailwav® I) j’tv 
Chief Fnglnerr, Td graj h® , «{ ifv I), t t' r 

Gfueral, Inillaii M'dhal s- rviri Ji j ’ 
Director Gtneral of th' I’e t Offe, D ji 

Dir* cfor (>' neral Tipgragh Ir.*!'- D )_ ) 

Director lute llig' n< c 1 urcau , 1) v li-'et r 
Ordnance lacto'i s ard via-mlae*' • (P > 
civilian) , Deputv In'p e® i-' (, -r- ,1 . e I . i 

D putv viilitarv Arrein‘'rt G l ral , D f (' ' 
Meilleal Pr' arch Dm ct' of ti e i r L '• " 
fcectlon and of th P' ' ''n ' '■f a e' '! I ’ 
European Td gmj'h I) fan i -t ji , , 

Tel geafti Pngir' 'me Dm ' e ' c' V i ’ 
D''trict Contn' r® o' a-v t - ‘ 

DIvi'hial 'cp rn. r 'e't s.- 
IJ ut "a- 1 Cd 1 1 •' I ' ' ' '1 e I 

Civil 'i-rviee a-J o' t' ' 1 ’ ' ]i i'"-' 
ISvar tlll'evievL [ ' ’ ' 

thd Attie’ w ’i . ...I ' - t’ a- A 

Po Inas' r G ~ '.il S _ ’ j ‘ 

sup rl I* I.-g ' 


In..! r V I > 1 av r • J ! r-* - / 

AVa-at t L t ' t’ J . L t 'i . " 


® l,s '! ' ’ I e I> . 

, J,t I • '* of ' - ' - ' ' 1 

V , V ■ ' V'f <1 - D , - C ’ 

I- ri'’'vji' dMBi'i'* ' 
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Malay 

PoHuguese 

Malay 

Portuguese 

? Fuldn, pulan 

Fulano 

Intero, mt^ru, 

Inteiro 

Ikista 

Fusta 

enteiro, en- 


Gade, gdji, 

Gage 

tire, ant^ro 


gddei, g4- 


Jan61a, janald., 

J anela 

deikan 


]mela, jan- 


^ Gdgap 

Gago 

d61a, jend^la, 


Gaganet 

Baioneta 

jmdfela 


Galan, gain 

Galena 

Jangkar, dyan- 

Ancora 

GaUo 

Galo 

kar 


GralojO 

Guloso 

Jaspe, jasbe 
Jendral 

Jaspe 

General 

Galyum 

GaleSo 

Julu 

Julbo 

G4nchu 

Gancho 

* Jun 

Junto 

^ G4nsa, g4sa 

Ganso 

Kab4ya 

Cabaia 

G4rdu, gS.rdu 

Guarda 

Kabos 

Caboz 

G4rfu, garpu 

Garfo 

Kad6ra 

Cadeira 

Gargal6t, bar- 

Gorgoleta 

Kajar 

Ca5ar 

gal6t 


K4]u, gajus 

Caju 

G4vei 

G4Tea 

Kaldo, kaldu 

Caldo 

Get6ra 

Guitarra 

Kal6pet, kalp4t 

Calafate 

Grado, ger4di 

Grade 

K4mar 

Camara 

Grosso 

Grosso 

Kami] a, ka- 

Carmsa 

Gubemadur, gu- 

Govemador 

in4]a 



bemiir, gur- ^ Kampong, Campo 

nadiir gur- kampung 


undur 


^ Kandil 

Candil 

Hora 

Hora 

? Kang 

Canga 

Igresia, gr6]a, 

Igreja 

Kantar 

Cantar 

grija 


K4ntu 

Canto 

Imagem 

Imagem 

Kapitan, kapi- 

Capitao 

Incenso 

Incenso 

tan 


Ingeolar 

Ajoelhar 

K4por (subst ) 

Acafelar 

Ingimo 

Engenbo 

Kapn, k4fris 

Cafre 

ingns 

Ingles 

Kardamon 

Cardamomo 

Ismola 

Esmola 

Kar6ta, ker6ta, 

Carreta 

Istnka 

Esticar 

kr4ta, knta 
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Malay Portiiguese 

? Mesktn, mis- Mesqumiio 
kin 

Mester, misti Mister 
MSstSn, mester Mestre 
Milagro Milagre 

Misa Missa 

^ I^Iisigit, me- Mesqmta 
sigit, masigit 
Moler Mulher 

Mostdrdi, mus- Mostarda 
t4rdi 

Muran MorrSo 

Musik • Miisica 

Natal . Natal 


Malay Portuguese 

Par forsa, per Per for 9 a 

forsa 

Pans Par 

Pars^ru, pars6ro Parceiro 

Paskd, paskvil Pasquim 

Pasiyar Passear 

Pastel, pastil Pastel 

Pasu, b4su . Vaso 

Patardna . Poltrona 

Patras, patraz Patarata 

'>■ Patrol . PatruUia 

* Patuley Patuleia 

Pau Pau 

Pavam PavSo 


Negociar 

Negociar 

Pay 

Pai 

Nen 

Nem 

■2 Pggan 

. Pegar 

Ny6ra,2 nyonya 

Senhora 

Peito 

Peito 

n6ny4, nona 


Pelanki, planki Palanquim 

Obngacion 

Obnga9go 

Peluru, 

p61or, Pelouro 

Ordi, -urdi, rudi. 

Ordem 

piloru, pilor 

rodi 


Pena 

Pena 

Organ, orgam. 

5rgao 

P6na 

Pena 

organon 


Pepmio 

Pepmo 

Onvis 

OuriTes 

Permisi 

Perimssgo 

Pddn 

Padre 

Persen 

Presente 

Palsu 

Palso 

^ P6tas, 

pe- Petardo 

Panjar 

Penhor 

tasan 


Paon 

Pao 

Picbu 

Fecbo 

Papa 

Papa 

Pijar 

Feebar 

Papaya, pep- 

Papaia 

Pmgan, 

pmg- Palangana 

paya, papua 

Para 

Para 

gan 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Parecha 

Frecba 

^ Pirmg 

Pnes 

Parente 

Parente 

Piskal 

Fiscal 

Par^sku 

Fresco 

Pistol 

Pistola 

Paresser 

Prazer 

Pitar 

Fitar 
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Sol lilt \ in I infill 


>0 of 

IVrfiaj Unni'. 

t. -i\( rinn ot Trr Ilnvl • 111 ) rro'lncc* 17 
In tntlli 


) r.| U-i . M I . . n 

lo ilip iiox'^rnot lirnrnl IT 

( Innrrln^lnl . n 

l.'-nl loilip (,o\(-mr>r In Knllihwnr IT 

P/ I!rnl CdvI nn " . . 13 

Po'UPaI Vcpri'-(f) .. • 11 


Orca’IonR on nhich enluto IsDrcd 

On n<kRunilnt: or rrllnqnl'>lilnK ofllco ivlictlicr 
trtnjK)r\rll\ or pcrmnncntlj On oc- 
MRlons of n jnihUc nrri\'nl nt, or dcpnr- 
tnro from n mllltnr} Rtntlon, nnd on for- 
ninl corrmoninl occnslons such ns arrhlng 
nt or li'ii\lnp n Diirbnr, or nhcn pn>ing 
n formal \lilt to rv Ktillng Chief Also 
on occi'-Ions of prlTOlo orrltTvl n*^, or dcpnr- 
turc from, n mtlltnrj station, If desired 

‘<ainc ns Qovemors 


On n.'ssumlnp or relinquishing ofBcc, nnd 
on occn-lon of n vuhUe arrhnl nt, or de- 
parture from n mllltnr} stntlon 


Comnan Irt In thklln India (11 n Meld 10 
Ma'thsI) 


Conraan Jet In Clilrf In India (If n General) 17 

\aa-al« onmandcr In Chief, I-a.--t Indies .« 
n/1 rente'. 

GO ( In < (ommanda(<f) . . 13 

'lajor lienetal ( oinmnnding Dl-trlcts 13 


‘ On nsanmlng or relinquishing ofllco On 
public nrrhni nt, or departure from, a 
■ mllltnr} stntlon, nnd on formal ccrc- 
monlnl occasions Also on occasions 
of prh-ato nrrltal or departure, If dc- 
J fired 

Same ns for mllltnr} ofDccr of correspond. 
Ing rnnk (set K K ). 

■j On nssiimlng or rellnqulbhlng command, 
i nnd on occasions of piibKc nrrisTiI at 
>■ or departure from, a mllltnr} station 
aalthln their command Also on occa- 
nlonsof prhnto arrlanlordcparturc, Ifdcsir 
cd. 


(•0 

'lajor G' nerals ami Colonel ( ommnn 
danta Commanding Urlgadcs (rf) 


11 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs 


in/ulei 0 / 21 gum. 

Harouc The llaharaja (Oacktrnr) 0 / 
Gn-allor Hie Maharaja ('tclndla) of. 
ffMfrraliad T/ie M/am of 
Jammu nnd Knahmir The Maharaja of 
M}fcorc The Maharaja of 

ialulct of 19 gum 

Bhopal The llcgam (or ^aaTab) of, 
Indore Tlic Maharaja (UolKar) oL 
Kalat The Khan (M'all) of 
Kolhapur The ^laharaja of 
Traaancorc The Ifaharaja of 
Udaipur (Metrar) Tho Slaharana of- 

Salulet o/17 gum 

Bahatralpur The Nawab of 
Blmratpur Tlic Maharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Bundl Tlic Maharao Kaja of 
Cochin The Maharaja of 


Cutch XIic Maharao of 

Jaipur The Maharaja of 

Jodhpur (iMnrwnr) The Maharaja of, 

Knmiill Tho Maharaja of 

Kolnh The Maharao of 

Patiala Tho Maharaja of 

Rewn Tho Maharaja of 

Tonk Tho Nnwnb of 

Salutes of 15 gum 

Alwar Tho Jfnhamja of 

Banswam Tho Mnhamwnl of 

Bhutan Tho Maharaja of 

Dalln Tlio Maharaja of 

Dewns (Senior Branch) Tho Maharaja of 

Dewns (Junior Branch) Tho Maharaja of. 

Dhar Tho Maharaja of 

Dholpnr Tho Maliaraj Bana of. 

Dungarpur Tho Maharawol of 

Idar The Maharaja of 

Jalsalmcr Tho Mahamtral of 


(6) CVltlUn tho territories of tho State to which they aro attached 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added 

(d) No military ofllcer shall receive an artillery snlute unless he Is In actual military com- 
mand and Is the senior military ofllcor In the spot Attention Is invited to the extra gnns allowed 
for Individuals 
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Malay 

Po7iuguese 

Malay 

Portugtiese 

Taledor 

Traidor 

Tocca 

Touca 

Tambdko, tem- 

Tabaco 

Toma 

Tomar 

bako, tem- 


Topa 

Tofa 

b4ku 


Toro 

Toro 

^ Tambur 

Tambor 

Torto 

Torto 

? Tangki 

Tanque 

Trigu, tenga 

Trigo 

Tanjedor, tanji- 

Tanged or 

Tronko, tarun- 

Tronco 

dur 


ku 


Tanji 

Tanger 

Tuala, tuvdla 

Toalba 

Tantu 

Tanto 

2 Tuf4n 

TufSo 

Tarda 

Tarde 

Tukar 

Trocar 

Tateruga, te- 

Tartaruga 

Valer 

V aler 

trugo 


Vardnda, ba- 

Varanda 

* Telana, tja- 

Pantalona 

rdnda, be- 


lana, tjilona 


r4nda, me- 


Tempo 

Tempo 

randa 


T^nda 

Tenda 

VeiUo 

Velbo 

Tentar 

Tentar 

Veludo, beludu, 

Veludo 

TBrompet 

Trorabeta 

beMdro, beldii, 


Tfetamen 

Testamento 

belduva 


Tmta 

Tmta 

V^rdi 

Verde 

Tio 

Tio 

Vesporas 

Vesper as 

Tiras 

Tira 

Vidro 

Vidro 


32, 

Malayalam 


Malayalam 

Portuguese 

3Ialayalam 

Porttiguese 

Adi 

Adem 

Aruda 

Arruda 

Alnan 

Armano 

Aspatn 

Hospital 

Amdr 

Amora 

Atta 

Ata 

Ambar, amber 

Ambar 

Balam 

BalSo 

Ananas 

Ananas 

Batatas 

Batata 

Andblam 

Andor 

Bispe 

Bispo (S) 

iinju 

Anjo 

Bonnona 

Fomo 

Anona 

Anona 

Burchcha 

Bucba 

Apostalan 

Apostolo 

? Bumss 

Brupa 
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^titi((c\ ni India 


'' I'virt o/ IT funi 

Al"-!' C. Ji ir] lit- Ulclin<- 5 P-wil ■'tMnnJ 
*■' tl Jr\ I) 'ijt » r I I r C ' t Milnnii of 

I") li'ir 1( ni tiAt't ( ol 111 llii “ 

'?»). n'-ollilr'li '■'i I moaI MilnnJ Unti'i 
I'lill 'i-n ^ ni:h I/iJ>lniHr IViIndiir I'llir 
Jati.- .’at K r « 1 K c \ O , Malnnln 

T!a 3 of 

i» )M 111 111 ! 1 'liliiliia >1 ill ii'lri 

'-,v ,i 'It 1 ii ''Inrti I it "I'l'ir, • I •• I 

, n '■ ' a , f 


inlulfi of 0 ffiini 

Ilnolnlir Itijn I’adnm Slnph, Itajn of 
lAilnni NnvATl) Sir Amir iid din Alinmd Khan 
Ililndiir, K C I I , f j Kavrab of 

'tonp ■'lit, I Kliln '1 limp, K s 5t , Sawliwa of 

Local Salutes 

Saliitet of 21 juni 

Ulioin! Tile IKpam (or Kaiiabl of \Mlhln 
tin llmlti of Imr (or lili) oirn tcrrltorlcf, 
pt rimni ntlj 


•• tIiiI I 1j junt 

1 '•mri • imt Colon' 1 IHa lllplino'"' 

''-lb 'T 'll ''Ir I’a Mill Nan\-in Slnpli 
1 a'. A h r <1 CP I ii C I I , 'lAinnjn of 

'll I'm TiAM lolntirl 111" niphnc'i 

•lA'nr.tA ''ir Itaiilnr Sltipli IIaJ' ndn Jtalia- 
dm C. cir. KCH, Malnnja of 

Juin-A 111 lit- lllplin'-'* \ all Mild Jloliabil 
Kb-tiJI I a iilMiaiijl, Knivab of 

Kapullnla Uriiti mnl Colonel IIU lllplini'j 
'lainiAjA Mr Ja,. itjlt iliipli llalndur, 0 C' I J 
<i r 1 r Ma’nrija of 

SaiAinnr 1 1, lit, naiil Colom 1 llta lllph'ii f- ' 
'lalian)' ‘■htl '■Ir Ilanjlt-lnlijl \ Ibliajl, o C 8 i , j 
0 n 1 , Jfaliaraj-. of 

Salute t of 11 ffunt 

A, a KInn, llh Ill„linci-i Apa Sir Sultan 
'lulnmiintl Slnli.ii cs'.ocil ,ucvo,of 
I.omlin> 

Ilarlsa (ai'faiii If If M iliaraival blirl Sir 
llniijiblnlijl ilin.'-lnlijl. K CP) I . lUiJa of 

CliltrnI 111- Il'„liiii‘-) Mtlilar '-Ir Sliuja ul 
Mull., K t I 1 , Mditnr of 

Dlnnmiiiii U U 'lali iniiin \ Ij ijadi \J1 of 

LiinaHada HI- lllplincss Mnlinruua ISIrblndn 
flnlijl, Itaja ol 

Sniipll, ft M'lierlnn Sir tliliit mmiirflo 
Itliimdlio (if"'* ^1'!’“ Cif"«rdlinn, 

I, ( I I , Cldi f of 

Vankniior Caj.lnlii His Illpbncss Ka] Sabeb 
Sir Ainaralnlijl bancslnlijl, KCil , Itnji 
Salicb of 


(ndore Tin 'Mnlnraja (tfolkar) of 'M'lllilD 
thellmlti of Id') oivn terrltorlLS, pi mnnenth 

Udaipur ('fcivar) The ’'faharina of liMth 
In the limit- of hla own torrltorlc-, pci- 
mancntlj 

Salute of 10 ffuru 

niiaratpiir The Afaharaja of 
Ulkancr The AIahan)a of 
Cntch 1 ho Afahamo of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Atanvar) Iho Afaharaja of 
I'atlala The Jlaliaraja of 
(AMthln the llmlta of their own tonrlto Irs 
perraanentlj ) 

Salute of 17 gum 

\lwnr Tlic Afaharaja of 
Khnlrpur ThoAIlrof 

(AAllbln the limits of their own territories, 
pcnuancntl> ) 

Salutes of 15 guns 

llcnarts The Afaharaja of 
Itlia'aiiipar The Afaharaja of 
Jlud The Afaliaraja of 
Jnnnpadh The Knwab of 
Kapurlhab 1 ho Afaharaja of 
Knbba The Afaharaja of 
Kawnnapar The Afaharaja of 
Ballam The Maharaja of 
(Within the limits ol their own territories, 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 13 guns 

{ Janjlra The Nawab of (Within the limits 
ol his O'wn territory, permanently ) 


• ( MMleiri d in the Unit luHtnuec durhip the minority of her son, the Afaharaja of Aljsore, and 
In the capacity of Itcgcnt, and subsequently continued for her lifetime 
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Malay alam 

Porttignese 

Malayalam 

Portuguese 

■? Pattaka 

Poguete 

Tambd.kku 

Tambaca 

P4.ttu 

Pato 

Tambor 

Tambor 

P6na 

Pena 

Tandss 

Tenaz 

Peril 

Pera 

« Tariff 

Tanfa 

Pend4ri 

Pedreiro 

Tishdn 

Tesourana 

Phitta, phittu 

Fita 

Tital 

Dedal 

Pikkam 

Pic5o 

Tress 

Tres 

Prfifia 

Pmho 

Tmppu 

Tropa 

Pmt^rani 

Pmtura 

Tumngu 

Tronco 

PmtankA ^ 

Pm tar 

Tuv^la 

Toalba 

Pippa 

Pipa 

V4ra 

Vara 

Pirzent 

Presidents 

Varanda 

Varanda 

P6rkku 

Porco 

Varkkas 

Baracaga 

Prakuka, pira- 

Praga 

VAssi 

Bacia 

kuka 


Vattakka 

Pateca 

Rabekka 

Rabeca 

Vatt6ri 

Bateria 

Ra^idu, rasdi 

Recibo 

Veruma, b6rm- 

Verruma 

Kattal 

AnAtel 

ma 


R6nda 

Ronda 

Vdimbi, ve- 

BiLmbim 

Saban, sabun 

SabSo 

lumba 


2 Sagu, sag6 

Sagu 

ViUudn, velludi 

Veludo 

Sodti 

Sorte 

Vinnu 

Vinbo 

Sponu 

Esponja 

Visareyi 

Viso-rei 

Tamb4kka 

Tabaco 

ViSagan 

Visagra 


33 

Marathi 


Marathi 

Portuguese 

Marathi 

Portuguese 

5cbdr 

Acbar 

Arman 

Arman 

Ama 

Ama 

Ayd 

Aia 

\Ambar 

Ambar 

1 Bagl4, bagal4 

Baixel 

Anan^is ananas 

Anan4s 

Bald! 

Balde 

Apbos 

Afonso 

Bamb 

Bomba 

Ark 

Arco 

Bank 

Banco 

Anndr, ann^r, 

Armada 

Baptismd. 

Baptismo 

urmar, armar 


BaiAt 

Baralho 
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Indian Orders. 


The Star of India. 


Tho Of.lrr ot th'- '^lir ( f wn' In'Ututrd So\crc!r!n of the Oi dcr — Hi-t Most Gra- 
’a MetorKIn anti rnlanrcd In 1900. ilmn The KlnR-Empcror of India 

I'-TO. I'-?:, ion; nni lit', and l" 20 ard 

■'•i"dienli% of Knlchtdnnd C-ommander ma\ hr Grand Master of the Order — His Eiccl- 
.'.'Tff'Trl on Pfinro" or riilrf< of Intlla or upon I'nct Hip a Irerot and Goiornor-Ooni raf of 
ItntWh •tih)'' i« for Imj'orlant and loyal '>cr\Irr India. the Uluhtllononmblr \ l-oouiit M llllngdon, 
mdrT 1 to llir Initlan I mpln . the rreond and • 0 SI S I G M I K . G It I 

tl.lrd ria'«r» fnr'<t■r^lcr' 111 till Iinlhn 1 mplrr 

Ml tn vnr. In till- drinrtnimt of thp Srcrctar> Officers of the Order —/?r 7 ir(rnr Col thr 
af "Utr fo- India It ron^Uta of thr Soaorrlcn lion sir Grortir Arthur Clurics Crichton, 
o Grand VaMrr (thr \ |rrro> of India), the flrat ' K C \ O , Srcrrlnri of tho Crrfral Cliancert 
•-K*. of fitlN four Knicliti Onnd Comniandcrr l jf thr Orders of Kiilglilhood, St James' Palace 
< Ilrllhti and UJ Indian), the rrcond cla'a oil l.ondnn. \S 1 


one linndrrd Knlnlita Commimlrra, and tin 
Jtilfvt rla*> ot two hundrrtl and tnint\ fl\r 
Companion*, rxrlii«lxc of I rtrn and Ilonorara 
Jtrmtirrr a* wrll aa certain additional KnlRhtr 
and Companion* 

Thr In'lcnla »re (1) the Collar of cold, com 
Jm'isI of thr Intof Of India, of palm branche* 
tlrit toertbrr In ratirc. of thr united red and 
■white ro’i* and In Hie centre an Imperial Crown , 
col mamrllrd In tlirlr proper colours and linked 
toprttirr by cold chains (II) The Star of a 
Kniclit Onnd Commander Is composed of mys 
of cold tssulnc from a eenlrc. havlnc thereon a 
•tar of D\r pnlnf« In diamonds restlnc upon a 
lli.hl bine mamelletl circular riband, tied at the 
rads and In'crllietl with the mntto of the Order, 
llrarfn i Ujht one Guxdr, also In diamonds 
That of a Knicht Commander Is somewhat 
dlrterent. and Is described below (111) The 
lladce, an onjx cameo tiavlnc Her Majestv 
Oue<-n Mctorla’s Itojal Ffllcj (hereon, set In a 
prrfonted and ornamental oaal, contalnlnc the 
motto of the Order surmountwl by a star of fl\e 
(mints, all In diamonds flv) Tho ^fnntlo of 
llcht blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
wltii a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tn'sels On the left ride a representation of the 
Star of tlie Order 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Gnlchts Grand Commanders) Is sky-blue, havhic 
a rarrow white stripe towai^s cither edge, and 
U worn from the right shoulder to tho left side 
A Kniglit Commander wears (a) around hts neck 
a ribbon two Inches In wldffi of the same colours 
and pattern ns a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller sire 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed of rays 
of flhcr Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star ot Ove points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, Insclhcd with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds A Companion wears aronnd Ills 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
lor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller sire 
pendent to a like ribbon of tho breadth of one 
and a tialf Inches All Insignia are returnable 
at death to tho Central Chancery, or If the 
recipient was resident In India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta I 


Sfrrftnru Tlic Tlnn bio Sir Charles Watson 
K C 1 I t S I , scerLtarv (o tho Government of 
India In Hie Foreign and Political Dejiartment 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C S I) 

11 I XI Thr Quccn-Emprrsb 
H It 11 The Duke of Connaught 
H 11 If Tlic Prince of Wales 

nonornrj Knight Grand Commander 
(G C S I) 

Ifonnnrv T,l uirnant G nrnl Ills THghnoss Pro- 
JJrnJ Nriiil Tin-llhlsli Sri Srl Sri Xliharaja 
Sir lihlm Shinn Shin Jung IJiIndiir liana 
K (’ \ () Prhiir xrinlstir and Supreme 
tomin iiidtr hi thief of Kepal (Nepal) 

Honorarj Knights Commanders (K C S I ^ 
nis l.xccllcncv Shaikh Sir Khaz nl Khan, 
O C I E . Sardar Aqdas, Slialkli of ifubam- 
marcli and dependencies 

Prince Ismail Mirra, Motamad cd-Dowlel 
Amir I Akrarn, son of His llojnl Hlghnesi 
the late Sultan Sir Mnssoud Mlrza, Yemin 
od DovvIch, All-es Sultan of Pcr»la 

Iloaororv Colonrl Supradlpta Xfanjabar 
(.cnernl Sir Baber Shum Shore Jung, 
Bahadur liana QBE, K C I E , of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal) 

Honorary Companions 

n E Sliaikh Sir Isa bin All of Kballfalif 
K C 1 G , Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 
H H Salv id Sir 'Talmur bln Faisal bln us-SaI>dt 
Turkl, K C I E . Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Sluvlkh Hamad bln Isa al Khalifab, son of 111° 
Sheikh of Bahrain 

Hts Excellencj Shaikh Ahmad bln Jablna 
Sabah, GIB, Rule -of Kuweit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S I ) 

H H the Gaekwarof Baroda 
Baron Harris 
Barou .Amptlilll 
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Marathi 

Portuguese 

PMls 

Ealso 

Phaltu 

Palto 

Phargad 

Eragata 

? Phatkadj 

Foguete 

PludaUdior 

Edalgo 

Pint, pHnt 

Fita 

Phol 

Folha 

Pidrel 

Pedreiro 

Pikdndar 

Picadeira 

Pikamv, ? pik4s 

Pic3o 

Pip, pimp 

Pipa 

Pistol, pistul 

Pistola 

Pop4y, po- 

Papaia 

payd, phopai 

^ Pot 

Ponta 

1 Pot, p 0 n t. 

Fonte 

ponth 

Ratal 

Arritel 

Rejim 

Resma 

Roms 

Rial, r6is 

Molucan 

34 

Portuguese 

Banga 

Bamga 

Cabessa 

Cabe9a 

Cbeyro 

Cbetro 

Espera 

Espera 

Graia 

Gralba 

Ingemyo 

Engenho 

Kertu, k6rto 

Carta 

L6nsu 

Len9o 

Nepali 

35 

Portuguese 

« Bif 

Bafo 

Chabi 

Chave 


Marathi 

Portuguese 

Rend 

Renda 

Rip 

Ripa 

Sabii, sabun 

Sab2o 

^ Sagu 

Sagu 

Sodti 

Sorte 

Tambakbu, ta- 

Tabaco 

makhu 

? TanM, tan- 

Tanque 

k6m 

Tumbar 

Tumor 

1 Tuphan 

Tufao 

Turanj, to- 

Toranja 

ran] an 

Turung, turang 

Tronco 

* Umbr4, unira. 

Umbreira 

umbarta, um- 
arta 

2 Vaph 

Bafo 

Varand, varadA, 

Varanda 

varanda, va- 
randi 

Molucan 

Molucan 

Portuguese 

L4s 

Ler 

Mamato 

Mamato 

Maman 

Mama 

Mart61o, mar- 

Martelo 

telu 

Mdo, milu 

Milho 

Pap4 

Papa 

Pees 

P^s 

Nepali 

Nepali 

Portuguese 

? Cblidp 

Chapa 

Ckiy4 

Cha 
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®lr l/itil« llllari Unit' 
n<- matin 'Ilrliarl KH'-Ii 
Sir r -rll MIfli-arl \\ iiforJ Ilrctt 
‘■If 1 tint ratiiplfll fintcJ 
Jnlin 'Iltrlilll Iliilma 
I’aja ’larrn'lra Cliati'I 
firf.ar 71 k >lnrr I!arr<it» 
rranrl* Mftmdrr ‘'lackc 
Vrrcv Oiinari I aon 
\I?rmon Knlirrl '•nllirrland 
^Ir Itrorpf ^\ al«nn ''liaar 
\\ llllatii \rbutlinnl Inclls 
Itnnirr I ilward 7 mimttnl'band 
'lajor fifn'-nil Sir Ilirbirt Mnllaly 
John Al'-iand'-r Itronn 
Maiirlco XSnItor 1 ox Stmnpwaji' 

"lllLam iKKblrl *10010 1/ja rtt Camrron 
MaJ -Ocn Sir Ho iry Moiiliitiuc rakliiRton 
llanl oa 

Franrla Capri Harr'''on 

AndrciT J (Imilnd CiitloitnartStimrt 

Norman Hooilford Cholui'loy 

'\altor I rancia Itlcc 

Cocll Ldward I rand'" Hunbiirv 

Hoar-Admiral Allon Tliomaa Hunt 

Sir John niter Hoac 

Charles nmesl Vrnr (Jouni'’Qt- 

boorpo ^Io“s Hnrrloll 

J rncst Herbert Cooper lilalah 


, Sir I dirard lore Lcalnf,o 
I M( Ilf -Col Charlos Archer 
j Jnmoa I’l lor Orr 
; llorbort Alexander Cnp?on 
W llllnni Axel Herli 
i'‘lrMahadi\ Illiaoknr Clmubal 
' Ilia vet Cnionol Cllac W Icrara 
Herbert 7 hninp on 
I lout Cd ‘-Ir John linniBay 
' Stuart IxaekiTood Maddox 
Dr 'Ir fillbort rinmaa M alKcr 

I b ut Col Vhllllp Ulchard Thornhach (lUrdon 
The Hon bl'^ Khan Sir Zulllknr All Khan 
'lajor I dtnund '7\lnn Gabriel 

'Ir John Stuart Donald 
Honra 'rontasue Seciindn Jlathcir'i 
'lanlil Sir Ahmad Hussain Xnwab Amir Jang 
Hahadiir 

'Ir Hora''e Charles Mules 

II H iliin sir lllje Chand, Halnol miaapur 
lAoiit -Col Arthur Kufscll Aldridge 

1 lout -Col Sir 'lathcw Hlchard Henry Mllson 
John Cliarhi Ituridiam 
C<d riiomas brands Hrucc Henny -Tally our 
I Michael Kenneda 

Col Alain Chnrtlcr do Lotblnlcre Joly do 
I Lotblnlcre 

• Col Hoberl Smolton Maclngan 
I I lout -Col Charlos Moupraa Dallas 
' 1 darard Henn Scanmnder Clarke 
'Ir Jncadlsh Chandra Ilnsa 
I Mlrxa sir Ahhas All Dalg 
( 0“\vnld Campbell Lees 
I I lout Col Albert Ldarnrd Woods 
I Mllllam Diall Tempest Bennett 
I William OcIMoHome 
William Harrison Moreland 

Col I,o«lnck iramllton Held 
I Sure -Gen Henrv W Ickham StcreuBon 
Ilonorara Lieut -Col Itaja of Lnrabaemon 
Lieut -Col Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
LlcHt.-Col Hcnrr Walter George Colo 
I Henry Venn Cobb 
rrcdcrlck William Johnston 

William Henrv Lneas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

lUJa Sir Daljlt 'Ingh of Jullunder 

ilr Mailer Maude 

Sir Henry Asbbrookc Crump 

sir William James Held 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Oodley 

V Bultcrworfb 

The Hon’ble Sir Herbert John Maymard 

Lt-Col A B Dow 

Sir Hugh 7 Heeling 

Sir Hcnra Sharp 

sir Ilolicrt It Scott 

Hoar-Admiral Arthur Haycs-Sadlor 

Lauri ncc Itobi rtson 

Sir John Oliest Gumming 

Lieut -Col Stephen Lusl Ington Aplln 

Sir James Housscraayno DnBoulay 

Sir Jolm Barry Wood 

Arajor-Ocncml Sir Arthur Wlgram Money 

T A Clialmcrs 

R Bum 
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Oriya 

Portuguese 

Onya 

Portuguese 

Pati-hams 

Pato 

Sdbun, ^abmi 

Sabilo 

Peru 

Peru 

* Sagii 

Sagu 

Plut4 

Pita 

Tamakhu 

Tabaco 

Rasid 

Recibo 

t Tuphan 

TufSo 


38. 

Punjabi 


Punjabi 

Poi tuguese 

Punjabi 

Poi tuguese 

Achar 

Achar 

Laldm, nilam 

Leilao 

AJman 

Armdrio 

* Marmar 

Marmore 

? B4]an 

Bacia 

^ Maakin 

Mesqmnho 

^ Bh^ph 

Bafo 

Mastan 

Mestre 

? Bodal 

Botelha 

Mastul 

Maatro 

Buj4, bujja, 

Bucha 

Peru 

Peru 

bu]]i 


? Phalana, pha- 

Pulano 

Chaha 

Ch4 

lani, phalauna 


Farmd 

Porma 

Pipd 

Pipa 

Fitd 

Pita 

Pistaul 

Pistola 

Oirjd. 

Igreja 

Rasid 

Reoibo 

Isp^t 

Espada 

Sabun, sabun 

Sabao 

Istri 

Estirar 

* Sagu 

Sagu 

Jua, khebia, ju4 

Jogar 

Tamaku, tain4- 

Tabaco 

mam4 


Icbu 


Karabini 

Carabma 

? Tambhr 

Tambor 

Karttis 

Cartucho 

* Tuf4n 

Tufao 

Kiunedan 

Comandante 

Varmd, barmd 

Vemima 


39. 

Persian 


Persian 

Portuguese 

Persian 

Portuguese 

Anjar, anjara ' 

Ancora 

? Marmar 

Marmore 

Barmd. 

Vemima 

Mez, miz 

Mesa 

? Bas 

Basta 

Musigi 

Mu Sica 

Cbai 

Ch4 

Pota, mota 

Ponta 

Chit 

Chita 

Purtughdl 

Portugal 

* Daya 

Aia 

Rasid 

Reoibo 

? Poran 

Fomo 

Riyal 

Rial 
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Tlip Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 

Till* Ortlrr, ln«tllutc<l bv n M Ouecn 
S Irtorh, 1 mprri* ol India, llLCninber 1877, and 
rilrnilr.l and rnhrcrd In 1830, 1887, 1802, 1897, 
lOOJ, 101 1 , im r, and lodoi* conferred for servl- 
et* rendered to the Indian Fmplrc, and consists 
of the ‘'oierelm a Omnd Master, forty Knlphta 
Oi-ind Comminders (of whom the Grand Master 
' Is first and prlnelinl), one hundred and fortr 
I Knlcht" Cointmndrrs, and an Indefinite number 
I of Compinlons (not eicccdlnp, without special 
‘litnte, 20 nomination* In any one year), also 
1 1 xtra and Uoneirati Members oxer and above 
(be laeineles rMi'ca b\ promotion to a blcher 
I eh«s of the Order, ns well a* certain Addi- 
tional ICnlcbt' and Companions appointed 
l> spielal statute Jan 1st, 1009, commemora- 
ithc of the Doth Annl'crpary of tbe assumption 
> of Crown flo\t in India 

[ The Inslcnla arc (0 Tlic CotlAR of gold 
formed of tlcpbants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
' tlielr pride and Indian ro»es, In the centre the 
' Imperial Crown, the whole linked tosether with 
I Cham? , (»») The StiR of the Knight Grand 
J rommander eomprlscd of fixe rays of slher, 
has liiq a small rav of gold between each of them 
the whole alUmatcly plain and scaled, issuing 
from a cold centre, hax Ing thereon Her Majestv 
Queen \ Ictorla’s lloxal tfflgv, within a purple 
clfelc, edged and lettered gold Inscribed Im 
pfratrini AutpMtt, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown cold . (ml The Badge consisting 
of a ro«c, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
Imxlng In the centre Her Majesty Queen tic 
torla’s Royal 1 fllgy , wlUiIn a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, In'crlbcd Imvfrattien Au$- 
ipleiir, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
cold, ((c) The M^^TLl Is of Imperial purple 
I Aatln, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
iltacbcd On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order 

A Kniebt Commander wears (a) around his 
nccl a ribbon two Inches In wldth^ of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Command! r, pendent therefrom a badge o' 
smaller size (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class but the rays of which 
arc allofsllxor 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or it the 
Knight T.as resident In India to tM Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta 
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Smmese 

Portugtiese 

Siamese 

Portuguese 

^ Kafe, khSofe 

CaK 

Pet 

Pato 

KSmpSn 

Cavalo 

Pib 

Pipa 

Khrfst&ng 

Cnstao 

« Phugk 

Pelouto 

^ Kra-dart 

Carta or cartaz 

^ Ret 

Rmoceronte 

^ Kra-sa, ka-s6 

Garga 

Ri6n 

Rial 

Kra-ta 

Carreta 

^ Rupia 

Rupia 

Kratu 

Grade 

sa 

Cha 

Xravhn 

Cravo 

Sa-bu, sSbu 

Sabao 

Lelang 

Leilao 

? S4kbu 

Sagu 

^ Mftnao 

LunSo 

Tarahng 

Tronco 

JVIiSa 

Missa 

i Tau 

Dado 

Monsiim 

Mongfio 

* Teng 

Pateca 

? Pa-th&t 

Petardo 

^ Tok 

Toalha 



43. 

Smdhi 


Sindlii 

Portuguese 

Sindhi 

Portuguese 

Acharu 

Achar 

? Lim6 

LimSo 

Ambaru 

Ambar 

Meza, mesu 

Mesa 

Anandsu 

Anan4s 

Nddmu, nilamu 

Leilao 

■2 B^pha 

Bafo 

Pagharu 

Pagar 

Barm4 

Verruma 

Paso 

Pagma 

’>■ Bas 

Basta 

^ Phalano 

Fulano 

Batel6 

Batel 

Phahtu 

Palto 

Bunp 

Bucha 

? Phatako 

Poguete 

^ Buti 

Botelha 

Phita 

Pita 

Cha, chahi 

Cha 

Pipa 

Pipa 

^ Chbapa, chba- 

Chapa 

Pistola 

Pistola 

p6 


Rasid 

Reoibo 

Istiri 

Estirar 

RiyAlu 

Rial 

Jlurmin 

J anela 

Sabuni 

Sabao 

Jua khelnu 

Jogar 

Tamdku 

Tabaco 

Kadela, gadela 

Cadeira 

* Tiru 

Tiro 

Karabmu 

Carabma 

* Tuplianu 

Tufao 

Xkaju, Ididzo 

Caju 

Turungu 

Tronco 
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Sir Frederick Anpn-ilna Nicholson 
Raji of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadliarrnv Ganesh, Chief of JllraJ 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 

Llcnt.-Col Sir Francis Edward Tonnghnsband 

Sir Fredrlc Styles Phllpin Lelv 

Lt.-Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevredvn Rashlclgh VT ynno 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stew irt-Wllson 

Gen Sir MaUuhn Henrv Stanley GiOver 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Dalv 


Sir Henrv Pnrsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemavne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharjl 

Llent -Col Sir Henrv Be .ufoy Thornhill 


H H The hawab of Jaora 
H H The R \j i of Sitamau 
H. H The Raj Saheb of Wanfcanar 
Rear-Adm Sir Colin Richard Kcppel 
Sir John Stanlev 
air Francis Edward Spring 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 
Sir John Twlgg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Dr Sir Marc Aurel Stein 
Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
MaJ -Gen Sir George John Yonnghnsband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D Pattanl 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Jlaxwcll 
Sir Mokshagundam Vlsvesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Llent -Col Sir Percy Molpsworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levlnge , , 

The Hon’ble Baja Sir Bampal Singh of KutI 
Sndliauli 

The Hon'ble Lt-Col Nawab Malik Sir Dmar 
Hayat Khan Tlwana 
H E Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadeo B Ohaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mlrza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H H the Raja of Bdaspur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul 


Qalyum 

Lieut -Gen Sir Henry D’Drban Kcarv 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen Sir William George T awrence Beynon 
H H The Raja of Rajgarh 


Maharaja of Son pur 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamnton Grant 
Lieut -Co! Maharaja* 
Lambargaon 


Sir Jal Cliand, 


of 


Rear-Admiral Sir D St A Wake 
Lleut-Gen Sir Alfred Horsford Blngley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Llent -Gen Sir Thomas Joseph 0 Donnell 
Major-Gen Sir Godfrei Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Harris 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul Mnlk Mehtarol 
Chltral 

Maul cl Sir Bablm Bakh»b 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
sir C E Low, I 0 s 
MaharaJ Kunwar Sir Bhopal SIngb 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
ISO 

Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Llent -Gen Sir Edward Altham Altlmm 
Lieut -Gen Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen Sir Havelock Hudson 

Major-Gen Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen Sir Herbert Avellng Raltt 
Sir Herbert Guy Daring 
Major Gen Sir H F E Freeland 
Brevet-Uent -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt Meherban Sir M V, Baje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 
Sir W Maude, I.O S 

Ral Bahadur Sir BepVn Krishna Bose Kt 

Sir 0 M Stevenson Moore, I 0 8 

Lleut-Gen Sir Richard Wapshare 

Major-Gen Sir Wlllfrid Malleson 

Major Gen Sir Patrick Hehlr 

Sir J G Gumming 

the Hon’ble Sir H J Maynard 

H H The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lient-Gen Sir Andrew Skeen 
H H The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H The Nawab of Malerkotia 
Sir H r„ C Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Llmbdl 
Sir H A Crump 
Sir W D Sheppard 
Lt -Col Sir A B, Dew 

Nawab Sir Klian-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab ofAmb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hnnza 

Gol Sir W EL WIUcox 

H H The Maharaja of Panna 

SlrP J Fagan 

SlrNorcot W'arren 

Raja Sahib 3rl Sir Govlnda Krishna Tacliendruln- 
vam of Venkataglrl 
Sir C A Bell 

Manlvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amjn Jang 
Bahadur 
Sir John H Biles 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T W Haig 
Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H H The Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Cliicf of Sangii 
Sir H F Howard 
Sir A R Knapp 
H E Sir H L Stephenson 
Sir R A Mant 
SrfB N Mitra 


Personal Hereditarx title Is Ivaja 
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Sinhalese 

Gudama 
Giirul6ttuva 
■2 Hisop 
? Hora, horava 
Indiyfeu 
Ingnsi 
Ispintd.Ie 
Jalusi 

Jan61aya, ja- 
nele 
Kabdya 
Kabuka 
Ka]u, kajju 
Kald^rama, kal- 
darama 
Kalduva 
Kabsama, kala- 
sama 

Kamaraya, ka- 
mare 

Kamise, ka- 
misaya, ka- 
rmseya 
Kan4de 
Kanappuva 
? KandaMruva 
Kanuva 
Kappadu, kap- 
padukala 
Kappalaruva 
Kappita, kap- 
peta 

Kardamunga 
Karette, karet- 
tij^a, karSt- 
tiya, kar4t- 
tiiva 


Portuguese 

Gudao 

Gorgoleta 

Hissope 

Hora 

Indiano 

Ingles 

Hospital 

Gelosia 

J anela 

Cabaia 

Cabouco 

Ca]u 

CaldeirSo 

Caldo 

Cal9ao 

Camara 

Camisa 


Canada 

Canap6 

Candelabro 

Cano 

Capado 

Acafelar 

Capitao 

Cardamomo 

Carreta 


Sinhalese 

Kas4daya, ka- 
sada bendima 
Kateldsmaya 
Katdlika 
Kdju 

Kitt4rama 
Kdntaya, kon- 
teya 
^ Kopi 

Koppay a, koppe 

Komel 

Kossiya 

Kottama 

Kovi 

Krdbu, kar^bu 
Knlachchama 
Kuluna, ku- 
lunna 

Kunnaya, kufi- 
fieya 

Knrusiya, kure- 
siya 

Kussiya 
■2 L4mpuva 
Lansaya, lanse 
Lanteruma, lan- 
terema 
Lasuru 
L6msuva 
Lesti, lestiya 
Linguyis, bn- 
gus 

Lottareya, lo- 
taruyiya 
? MaUa 
Manya 


Portuguese 

Casado 

Catecismo 

Catdbco 

Queijo 

Gmtarra 

Contas 

Cafe 

Copo 

Coronel 

Cocbe 

CotSo 

Couve 

Cravo 

Colchao 

Coluna 

Cunha 

Cruz 

Cozinba 

Lampada 

Lancja 

Lantema 

Lazaro 

Lenifo 

Lestes 

Linguiya 

Lotana 

Mala 

Marear 
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Edward Louis Capjrell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn MelUsh Qurdon 
Henry Felix Hertz 
SlrCourtenaj Walter Bennett 
Col Solomon Charles Frederick Belle 
Col John Crimmln 
Sir William Jameson Sonlsby 
Col William John Read Kalnstord 
Lieut -General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut -Col Laurence Austlne Waddell 
Mir Ansaf All Khan General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Honv Capt Subadar Major Yasln Khan Sardii 
Baliadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murrav Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Bendock Tucker 
Lieut -Col John Clibbom 
Col George Wingate 
Llsut-Col Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Alexander Porteona 
Col Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo PatsLa ■ 

Sir Stuart Mltford Fraser 
Lt -Gen Sir Ernest DeBrath 
Walter Bernard deWlnton 
Algernon EUJott 
Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lieut -Col Alfred William Alooek 

Lieut -CoL Douglas Donald 

Dr Sir Jagadlsh Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Slkandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Robert Herrlot Henderson 

George Huddleston 

Llent -Col Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut -Col Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bant, rman 

WlUiam Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut -Col Robert Arthur Edward Bean 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C Sankamn Ifayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut -Col 0 W Waddlngton 
Khan Bahadur Barjorjl Dorabjl Patel 
Lieut -CoL Sir W FT O’Connor 
Lionel Tninlnger 
Capt George Wilson 
WlUlam Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Mallng Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col Alain Chattier de Lotblnlere Joly de 
Lotblnlere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt -Col Sir David Brain 


Col Wllllain John Daiilell Dundee 
The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rablmtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
CoL Henry Thomas Pease 
Col Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj -GenI Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 

Lt -Col Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlln 
Francis St George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Alyar Slvaswaml 
Alvar 

H E Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt Col John Norman Macleod 
Ralph Bnller Hughes-Buller 
Llent -Col Francis Frederic Perry 
Dlwan Bahadur Sir Days Klshen Kaul 
Lieut -Col Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Llent -Col Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William ElUfl Jardlns 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halllday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chlchele-PIowden 
Licut -Col Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrleres 
Muhammad Azlz-ud-dln Khan 
NUambar Mukbarjl 
Ral Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Llent -Col Henry Parkin 
H B Sir Montagu Sherard Do wcs Butler 
Lieut -Col Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Bnmyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mnllaly 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanqnet 
Dr Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col Frank Goodwin 

Llent -Col George Frederick Chcnevli-Trench 
Hony Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Gnlder 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lleut,-Col Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Lol Edward Gelson Qregson 
Col Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ble Llent -CoL Francis BevlUe Prl- 
deauz 

Llent -Col Ramsay Frederick Clayton Oordni 
Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 
Llent -Col Sir I-eonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shishtrl 
Ral Bahadur Dlwan Jamlat Ral 
Alexander Mulrhead 
Alexander Emanuel Enellsh 
Edward Robert Kaye Blenklnsop 
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Sinhalese 

Portuguese 

Sinhalese 

Portuguese 

? Sagu, savgal 

Sagu 

Sop, soppaya 

Sopa 

SakkamaUa 

Saco 

S6p4va 

Sof4 

S41a, sale. 

Sala 

Sortiya 

Sorte 

sdlaya 


Sprituva 

Espirito 

Sal4da 

Salada 

? Stalaya, isM,- 

Estala 

Santuvanya 

Santo 

laya, istAle 

Semana 

Taebo 

Sapat6ruva, sa- 

SapateiTO 

Sumanaya 

Tdcbuva 

pat4re 

Sapattu, sapat- 
tuva 

Sapato 

Tamboru va, 
tambor^va 

Tambor 

Sat4n, satanas 

S4tan 

Teberuma, te- 
berema 

Tabema 

Sav6diya 

Saude 

Tempraduva 

Temperado 

S6(ia 

Seda 

Tinta 

Tmta 

Sideran, si- 

CidrSo 

Tiraya, tireva 

Tura 

daran 


Tirmgu 

Tngo 

Sinuva, siniya 

Sino 

Tdmbuva 

Tombo 

Sitdsiya, sitasi- 

Cita9ao 

Trankaya 

Tranca 

keruna 


Tuvaya, tuv4- 

Toalha 

Situn 

Setun 

jaya, tuvaje 


Skdlaya, lakdle, 

Eacola 

Vend^aiya 

Vendas 

skdlaye sa- 


Veym 

Vmbo 

hakdnya 


Viduruva, vi- 

Vidro 

1 Sokalat 

Chocolate 

dureva, vidur 


Soldaduva 

Soldado 

Vmakin 

Vmagre 

Sundanese 

45. 

Portuguese 

Sundanese 

Sundanese 

Portuguese 

Alman 

Ann4no 

Basi 

Bacia 

Ambar 

Ambar 

? Bedil 

Fuzil 

Amm 

Amen 

Beludm, bu- 

Veludo 

B4Ua 

Bailar 

ludru 


Bandera 

Bandeira 

Bidal 

Dedal 

B4nku 

Banco 

Biyola, biola 

Viola 

Baranda 

Varanda 

Bola 

Bola 
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^lajor General Robert Charles SlacWatt 
Gcorce Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut -Col IVlUiam John Econ 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbnl Husain 

Col George Sim Ogg 

Cap! M W rarewell 

Lieut -Col John Bertram Cunllffe 

Eaelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel 'William Montague Elll* 

Raja Sir Venganad Vosudeva, Raja Aaargal 

Major-Gonl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-WUllams 

Hammett Reginald Clodc Halley 

Robert Thomas Dandas 

ncginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Ecttlewell 

The Hon’ble Ral Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Khan Bahadur Dr Ulan Sir Uuhammad Shall 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Ulddlemlss 

Major Frederick Korraan IVhlte 

Sir John Ixiader Malley 

Seth Chandmnl Dhndha 

William Kawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Uajor A G J UacHwalne 

Col T G Peacocke 

Lieut -Col E J Molllson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E W Huddleston 

Lt-Col J W B Merewether 

Lt -Col Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt-Col William GUntt 

Major G B Power 

Brig -General d'Aroy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major R W Bullard 
Lt-Col F W RadcIICfe 
Lt -Col E L Bagshawe 
Major Charles John Emile Clerlcl 
Lt -Col A K Rawlins 
The Hon’ble Sir William Jonn Keith 
A J W Kltchln 
W. R Gourlay 
W S Coutts 

Col Westwood Korman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R E H Griffith 

Dlwan Bahadur Lala BUhessr Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr M T Young 

bir S M Burrows 

Sir P J Bartog 

Col (Hony Brig -Gem 1 H. A Yonug 

Col J H Dickson 

Lt-Col W E R Dickson 

Col William Edmund Pre 

Lt Col S M Rice 

Col C B Stokes 

Major E S Glllett 

Commander E C Withers 

1 leut -Col Edmund Waltct 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Svlvester Grlmston 

Capt Victor Bayley 

John DUIon Flj-nn 

Col Shafto Longflcld Crastet 

20 


oldney Robert HlgneU 
Henry Phillips ToIUnton 
Sir James JIacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt -Col David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col Henry Robert Crosthwalte 
Hony Lieut BUIary Lushington Hclman-Hnnt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 
Ral Bahadur Sir Harl Ram Goenka 
Shams-ul-Ularoa Sir Jlvanji JamshedJlModl 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Lnxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krisbnarajapuram Palle- 
gondal Pnttanna Chetty 
Lt -Col John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaqnet 
Colonel Ralph EUls Carr-Hall 
Lt -Col (Alexander BHero) OgUvy Spence 
Lt -Col Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt -Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Red) 

Harry Seymour Hoyle PUklnjrton 
James Alexander Ossory Fltrpatrlck 
Lt -Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Uent -Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut -CoL Harold Hay Thorbnm 
The Hon’ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Honv Capt Mubl-nd-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dnr 

Sardar Poornn Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj -Gen 
Glrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Ckil 
Haider All i^an, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Philip James Griffiths Plpon 
Tempy Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-CoL Francis William Plrrie 
Capt Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt -Col Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony Lt -Col Seaboms Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy Brig -General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Jlajor-Genetal James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St John Brldger Phllby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cynl Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Klao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtnng 

The Hon’ble Mr Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clntterbuck 

The Hon’ble Mr James Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Lt -Col Bawa Jlwan Singh 

Thomas Rvan 

Arthur William Botham 

CoL Henry Francis Qevciand 

Lt -Col WUliam Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Hcseltlne 

Alexander Langlev 

"Lt -Col Henri Smith 

Col Francis William Hallowcs 
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Siindanese 

Portuguese 

Sundanese 

Portuguese 

S4ku 

Saco 

t Sore 

Serao 

Saldda 

Salada 

Ston 

Historia 

Saparo, paro 

Separado 

Sutra 

Seda 



Tambako, bako 

Tabaco 

Sap4tu, sep^tu 

Sapato 

Tambur 

Tambor 

S4ptu 

Sabado 

Tango 

Tngo 

Sella 

Sela 

^ Telana, tja- 

Pantalona 

Seravel 

Ceroilas 

lana, tjilona 


2 Sikat 

Secar 

Tempo 

Tempo 

Sinyo 

Senbor 

Tukar 

Trocar 


46. 

Tamil 


Tamil 

Portuguese 

Tamil 

Portuguese 

Adru 

Adro 

Bulei 

Buie 

Alarangu 

Alavanca 

CanbSo 

Canhgo 

Almond 

Almondega 

Cba 

Cba 

AlpinSti 

AJfinete 

Cbamador 

Cbamador 

Altdr 

Altar 

^ Chenppu 

Cbmpos 

Almndn 

Armario 

Cbmelei 

Cbmela 

Alvei 

Alva 

Damasu 

Damasco 

Amdr 

Amarra 

Dosei 

Doce 

Ajnbar 

Ambar 

Slam 

Leilao 

Anndsi 

Ananas 

Galobei 

Globo 

Appostolamam 

Apostolo 

Gdnobu 

Ganobo 

Arattal 

Arratel 

Gaveti 

Gaveta 

Asadu 

Assado 

Gardde, girddi 

Grade 

Atta 

Ata 

GoUa 

Gola 

Balcham 

BalcbSo 

Goya palam 

Goiaba 

Baldi 

Balde 

Hansi 

Iien 90 

Banku 

Banco 

Iskmvdn 

EscnvSo 

Basi 

Bacia 

Iskolei 

Escola 

Biphi 

Bife 

Isopei 

Hissope 

Bispu 

Bispo 

Janala, jannal 

Janela 

Bolu 

Bolo 

Judddu, jua- 

Jogar 

Botan 

Botao 

vilaiyadu 
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Lieut -Co' J J Bourke 

Lieut - Col J Stephenson 

n H Haines 

It S Hole 

Oarsetjl Howrojl Wadla 

E Telchman 

Dr D Clouston 

Maharaja Eao Jogondra Xaraj an Bay 
Col B A Keedham 
J Crosby 

H E Sir Charles lanes 
P P J WodehonoB 
Captain E I II Barrett 
Lieut -Col P L 0‘Nell 
Major G G Jolly 
Major A P Jlannlng 
Sir Hcnrv T^ ler 
Col H W B Senior 
Lieut -Col B H Maddos 
Col H W Bowen 
Col J B Keogh 
Col E A Porch 
Col A B Fry 
Col A V W Hope 
Lieut -Col L E Gilbert 
Lient -Col W D A Keys 
Llent-Col W M Anderson 
Major H Murray 
Major C de L Christopher 
Major F M Carpendale 
Major A H Cheneyls Trench 
Temporary Major L F Nalder 
Captain C G Lloyd 
Temporary Captain B. Marra 
G Evans 

Llent-Col S H Slater 
Aeha Mlrza Muhammad 
Sir E Bonham-Carter 
Llent,-CoI J H Howell Jones 
Col IV E Wilson-Johnston 
Major TV S B May 
TV B Dockrill 
G M O’Horke 
Capt C B Wason 
Capt C Mackenile 
Major J B Hanafln 
Major M C Baymond 
TV. H J TVilklnson 
r leut -Col J B Jameson 
Major-General A G TVanchope 
Col G F TVhlte 

Hon. Major B TV Hlldyard-Marris 
Hon Uent Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col B M Betham 
Col E B P Bolleau 
Col TV L J Carey 
J A Cherry 

Col (temporary Brigadier GenI ) H B Cook 

Col G M Dnfl 

Lieut -Col E G Hall 

Lient -Col D B Hewitt 

Lient - Col L Hlrsch 

Col C Hodgklnson 

Major G Howson 

Lieut -Col K M KIrkhope 


Lient -Co' F C Lane 
Lt -Col J H Lawrence-Archer 
Col B S Maclagan 
Lient -Col C K Moberly 
Col H C Nanton 
E P Newnham 
Lieut -Col S J Bennie 
Lient -Col J B Beynolda 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut -Col J TV TVatson 
Major-Gen K G TVoodyatt 
Lieut -Col H N Young 
Lient -Col E L Mackenzie 
Llent-Col C K Watnev 
Bessalder Hony Capt Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur HablburBahman Khan 
Col Charles Fairlie Dobbs 
Lieut. Col George Stuart Douglas 
Lient -Col Charles Edward Edward-CoUins 
Col Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Betridge 
Major-Genl M B TV Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithla 

The Hon’ble Sir H Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F St J Gebble 

! Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh TValad Mian 
I Mnbammad 
3 S Avyangar 
J A Blchey 
F TV TVoods 
Lieut -Col C A Smith 
Llent-Col F B Netbersole 
B S Troup 

Lieut -Col J A Stevens 
A Brebner 
V Dawson 
Sir G Anderson 

Col Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadnl Singh 

Salyid Nur-nl-Huda 

Col John Anderson Dealy 

MaJor-(5enernl Harry Christopher Tytier 

Major-General A L Tarver 

Major-General Cynl Norman MacmuIIen 

Col Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

CoL Cecil Norris Baker 

Col Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut -Col John Francis Haswell 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne TVard 

Lient -CoL Henry Francis TVlckham 

Lient -Col Dnncan Ogilvia 

Major James Scott Pitkeathlv 

Lt -Col Charles Edward Bmce 

Major Alexander Fredenck Babonan 

2nd-LIent Arthur Vernon Hawkins 

Colonel Campbell Collin 

TV C Benoul 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt-Col B Verne V 

ECS Shnttleworth 

rt-CoICBA Bond 

J Keld 

C M Hutchinson 

Lient -Col Sir F H Hnmphrys 

Major F TV Gerrard 

R o Pe»rson 

C T Allen 

C B La Touche 
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Tarml 

Portugiiese 

Tamil 

Portuguese 

Sakxisti 

Sacnstia 

Temprdd 

Temperado 

SaMdu 

Salada 

Tdrsu 

Tergo 

Sanknstan 

Sacnstdo 

Ti]oren 

Tesoureiro 

Sappattu 

Sapato 

Tmtei 

Tmta 

S4vi 

Cbave 

T6cba 

Tocha 

* Sawu 

Sagu 

Trdva 

Trave 

iSepnnd.ri 

Semmdno 

Tualei 

Toalba 

Semit^re 

Cemitdno 

2 Turukkam 

Tronco 

Sid4n 

Cidade 

Varanda 

Varanda 

Spintu Santu 

Espinto Santo 

Vattu 

Pato 

Stantei 

Estaute 

Venddle 

Vinha de albos 

Suppu 

Sopa 

Venjan-pradu 

Benzer 

Sutun 

Sotama 

Vesper 

Vdsperas 

Tabem^kiilu 

Tabemdculo 

Vdvu 

Vdu 

Tamb4kku 

Tambaca 

Vigdri 

Vigdno 

Tambor 

Tambor 

Viskan 

Biscoito 


47. 

Telugu 


Teltigu 

Portuguese 

Telugu 

Portuguese 

Almd.r 

Armdno 

Battdn, pbattdri 

Batena 

AiQd.ru, amaru- 

Amarra 

Bdtu 

Pato 

tddu 


Biskottbu 

Biscoito 

Anandsu, andsu, 

Anands 

Boda 

Bordo 

anas-pant;u. 


Buruma, ba- 

Verruma 

anas-avanaea- 


rama 


pantu 


Butatun, bot- 

Botao 

Ano 

Ano 

tam 


Aspatn 

Hospital 

J Gadangu, gid- 

Gudao 

Ayd 

Aia 

ding 


Baldi, badli 

Balde 

Galan 

Galao 

Bankati 

Banco 

? Garandilu 

Granadeiro 

^ Baptismam 

Baptismo 

Istin 

Estirar 

^ Baredo 

Baralbo 

? Istura, istura 

Estado 

’ Barusu 

Bru9a 

Janalu 

Janela 

Bdsi 

Bacia 

Kalapati 

Calafate 
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A r L Bnync 
C G Bnmett 
Lt -Col A I evcnton 
1 1 -Col T. llnnter 
Lfc -Col R McCartlson 
H G Ualg 

Klian Bahadur Muhammad Buzlnllah Sahib 
R M Maxwell 
J H Hcchle 
■'tnjor D P Jolinstono 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Haya* Klan 
Alajor the Rev G D Game 
J Evershed 
C A H Townsend 
E W Legh 
J C Ker 
F F Blon 
P S Keelan 

Colonel W M Coldstream 

C W Gwynne 

R B Ewbank 

Dr B.L Dhlngra 

Srlmant Jagdeo Rao Piiar 

Mauhl Sir Xlzam ud Din Ahmed 

SardarSahlbzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P G Rogers 

C Vf Dunn 

R E Gibson 

LleiiU-Col G H Russell 

B J Glancy 

H B Clavton 

E W P Sims 

ilaung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo J^urayaua Singh 

AV T 31 AVrlght , 

1 he Rea B M. ilacpliail 
Dlout -Col Sir Q R Tlearnc 
Al B W Jones 
Major-General R Heard 
L L Jrojuradar 
P, E Pereival 
L O Clarke 
K N Knox 
E Coman Smith 
Major G C S Black 
Allrza Jfohamed Ismail 
J, JI Ewart 

Ral Bahadur T K Sadhu 
B Venkatapathlraju Garu 
F Clayton 
F Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar A^ghat All 
A W Street 

U B Thakur Jlangal Singh 

Dlwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillal Avargal 

ARE Tottenham 

A A L Parsons 

F C Turner 

TAB Swan 

H G Edison 

Colonel C H Bensley 

E G Turner 

T G Rutherford 

Blent -Col O D OgiUIe 

Bieut -Colonel E C G Aladdoek 

F Anderson 


G Cunningham 
' SlajorC K Daly 
[ Lieut -Colonel J C S Vaughan 
F C Crawford 
I H Calvert 
} U Me 

Bieut -Col the Revd AV T AVright 
Ral Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghoce 
Ral Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Dlnan BahadurT Rangachanyar 
1 AV L Travers 

I Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jnwahir Singh 
I Captain Hissam nd-Din Bahadur 
] Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Kawaz Khan Bhutto 
, Rao Bahadur D B Raghublr Singh 
\ Khan Bahadur K Rustomjl 
I Lleut-Col R P AVUson 
, G R Thomas 
I H Tireman 
I A D Ashdown 
I T H Morony 
I C AV Bloyd Jones 
j H A Crouch 
I AV Qaskell 
I D G Harris 

1 Bientenant-Colonel C A Kingston 
R P Hadow 
Blent -Col AV D Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut -Col J A Brett 
Major H R Lawrence 
A SI SlacSIiUan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
Oscar De GlanvUlo 

K B -sir Beliramjl Hormasjl Kanavatl 
Surendra Nath MuIUck 
J R D Glascott 
Col SHE Nicholas 
H A F Undsay 
Kashluath Shriram Tatar 
Rao Bahadur Vangal Thlruvcnkata Krlshnama 
Aebarvs Avargal 
G AVUes, . 

Sahlbzada Abdul Slajid Khan 
E R Foy 
B A ColUns 
R R Mnconachle 
P Hawkins 
J AVilson-Johnston 
C M King 
H AV Emerson 

P A Kcllv 

Lieut -Col J AV D Megaw 
B S Klsch 
1 D Ascoli 
3lajor B R- Relllv 
H 3 Crosthwalte 
Lleiit -Col R H Bot 
'tlr Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P Hide 

F AV Sudmersen 
The Rev A E Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
F H Keilv 

T R S A enkatarama Sa'trigal 
At Irime 

HOB bhoubridge 
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Teto 

Portuguese 

Teto 

Portuguese 

Admtrar {sare- 

Admirar (to 

Amostra 

Amostra 

bah) 

admire) 

Ananaz, ndnas 

Ananas 

Adorar 

Adorar (to 

Andor 

Andor 


worship) 

Animal 

Animal 

Adorasamv [ok- 

Adora^So (ado- 

Anju 

Anjo 

ruuhu) 

ration) 

Aniversiryu 

AuiversArio 

Adultenu (sc* 

Adnlt^no (adul- 

Anitgu {Jdeur) 

Antigo (ancient) 

luhi) 

tery) 

Apa, apas 

Apa 

Advogadu 

Advogado 

Apitu (fm) 

Apito (whistle) 

Afnkan {malai 

Africano 

Aprender (athii) 

Aprender (to 

meta) 

(Afincan) 


seize) 

Agora {orasnh) 

Agora (now) 

Apresentar {ha- 

Apresentar (to 

Agostu 

Agosto 

tudu) 

present) 

Agradar (aho- 

Agradar (to 

Aradu 

Arado 

n6ku) 

please) 


(a plough) 

Agrad^ci 

Agradecer 

Arami 

Arame 

Aaduda 

Ajudar 

Argola 

Argola 

Ajul 

Azul 

Argohnha 

Argohnha 

Alfdndega 

Alfandega 

Arkabuz {kildii 

Arcabuz (har- 

Alfay&ti 

Alfaite 

boil) 

quebus) 

Alf6ns 

Alferes 

Armada 

Armada 

AJfineti 

Alfinete 

Arsendl 

Arsenal 

Algema {ue,n~ 

Algema (fetters) 

Arti 

Arte 

lima) 


Assisti 

Assistir 

Alkatifa 

Alcatifa 

Asu (‘mb of a 

A90 (steel) 

Almdnik 

Almondega 

pen ’) 


Almusa, almdsa 

Almogar 

Atensa 

AtenQSo 

Altar 

Altar 

Auxiliar (tulun) 

Auxiliar (to 

Alva 

Alva 


help) 

Alvorada 

Alvorada 

Avestruz 

Avestruz (os- 

Amar [adomt, 

Amar (to love) 


trich) 

ddben) 


Avizar 

Avisar 

Ambisamv (ka- 

Ambi5ao 

Avizu 

Aviso 

ral) 


Azeitona 

Azeitona 

Amen 

Amen 

Bakalhau 

Bacalhau 

Amora 

Amora 

Banda 

Banda 
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D G Lai 

Lt-Col ir 11 X rritilmnl, 

Klnn Bilmdur Kutub iid-Dln Alirucdi 
Major General E M’ Antlionv 
P 0 Tallents 
F A Hamilton 
C A Bentlea,' 

Col C IT Chltty, 

J Coalman 
P M' Marsh 
J G Acheson 
J D V Hodge 
Lt-Col A H Palin 
^Lajor T) Pott 
r J Plaamcn 
T A L S 0 Connor 
1 V Malic 
Captain H Morland 
T ■\[cGlashan 
Lea 

3 Hormas)! 

Eal Bahadur Sk Gho-h 

Biwan Bahadur G X Chetti Garu 

Lt -Col E J M Healc 

M B Cameron 

A X L Cater 

r A Sashsa 

M C. Hallctt 

A J Laiiic 

D J Boyd 

J Claguo 

Col G W Eoss 

M" S JannyaaalaV X Garu 

T Sloan 

E G Grleac 

S Walker 

M Mebb 

H L Xewman 

Col W V Copplnger 

B C Burt 

Lt Col A F Hamilton 

J L Sale 

M' P Eoberts 

Lt -Col J C Store 

S B Teja Slugh Malik 

SUan Slohamnied Shah Xaaaaz 

E B Kesho W Brahma 

K. B Sardar Hassan Klian Gurchanl 

S r Sladden 

Slajor Gcnl G Tate 

G Kaida 

r B P Lor> 

F C Pa\T\ 

F F E Channer 
Lt -Col AS J Powell 
D G Jlackenzic 
E E Simpson 
G T H Bracken 
E X Eeid 
F H Puckle 
B E Eau 
G E F Tottenham 
E AV Perr\ 

Lt -Col H E Dutton 
Lt -Col H H SIcGann 
Lt -Col J J T SlacKnlght 
Col C H Harwell 
C W E Arbuthnot 


Ivhan Bahadur Shalkli Abdul Aziz 
L Mason 

Slnjor S P MilUnms 
E Sr Statham 
Sr Entnaswami 
E T EuscU 
G E Dain 
T A AVoodhead 
G S Hardv 
AV Booth Graacli 
E Gordon 
AA' A Cosgraae 
G F S CoUlns] 

A CnsccUs 
J A Sweenej 
Captain H Bojes 
It -Col E E Dojlc 
Eal Bahadur S C Banerjec 

AA L Stampe 

ELI AVingatc 

Major H AA ilbcrlorcc-BcU 

AA H Louis 

It Col J E J Ti-rrell 

AI L Pasricha 

F H Biirkitt 

r T Jones 

It -Col H AA Acton 

Lt -Col H C Slanders 

CiplainT AA Eccs 

C F Strickland 

Col G H E Halland 

Eni Ealinditr S SI Bnpna 

G H Speuer 

B A' Dt, 

F C Iseraongcr 
It Col 1 AI Slacrao 
H Bomlord 
E H AAilliam'on 
A Slacter 
J B Brown 
I AA Stewart 
H A’ Broharn 
H E UrlcUl 
J A Daw'on 
G A SldllUh 
G T H Hanllnge 
Eal Bahadur P C Dutta 
A AA AA Sbieklo 
A C Badenoch 

Klian Rihadur STawab Sluzuffir Khan 
I H E Pate 
A Sic Ktrral 
C A Alalcolin 
Lt -Col F C Slielmerdiuc 
J A Tliornc 
A Slonro 
P C Eainfonl 
Lt -Col F C Temple 
It -Col H C Girbett 
H Slianka Eau 
J A Pope 

Captain H A B Dl_ba-Bcstc 

H B AA ethcrill 

AA S Fraser 

C G niemiK-Trcncli 

L C Coleman 

Eal Bahadur P C Bore 
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Tefo 

Portuguese 

Teto 

Porhiguese 

Desterradu 

Desterrado 

(exiled) 

Eniofre 

Enxdfre (sul- 
phur) 

Desterru 

Desterro (ba- 

En^u 

Enxo (adze) 


nishment) 

Enid 

EntSo (then) 

Deiermma ha- 

Determinar (to 

Entender {ha- 

Entender (to 

menu, haniLa) 

fix) 

thii) 

understand) 

Dever (hatusan) 

Dever (to owe) 

Entendimentu 

Entendimento 

DevosS 

Devo^So 

Entr^ga 

Entregar 

DiAbu 

Diabo 

Entrudu 

Entrudo 

Diam^nti 

Diamante 

Epistola {surah) 

Epistola 

Dision4n 

Dicionano 

lllrda 

Herdar 

Dispensa 

Dispensa 

Ermida 

Ermida 

Dist^rra {phS 

Desterrar 

Ervilba 

Ervfiha 

Idlon) 


Esa 

Essa 

Dtvtsa 

Dinsa (emblem) 

Escola 

Escola 

Dorn 

Dom 

Eskolta 

Escolta 

Dormngu 

Domingo 

Eskomunha 

ExcomunhSo 

Dona 

Dona 

Eskova 

Escova 

Donmtonu 

Dormitono (dor- 

Esknvan 

EscriTSo 


mitory) 

Esmola 

Esmola 

Dosel 

Dossel 

Esp^rtu 

Esperto 

Dotor 

Doutor 

Esplika 

Exphcar 

Dotrma 

Doutrma 

Espoleta 

Espoleta 

Dosi 

Doce 

Estadu 

Estado 

Drags 

DragSo (dragon) 

Estnbu 

Estnbo 

Dura 

Durar 

Estrika 

Esticar 

Duzi, dusi 

Duzia 

Estrondri {ha- 

Estrondo (loud 

Edtsd 

Edi^So (edition) 

Idun) 

noise) 

Ednhas^ 

EducagSo (edu- 

Estuda 

Estudar 


cation) 

Estudu 

Estudo 

Embarasa (ha- 

Embaragar (to 

Etermdad 

Etermdade 

lahl, hatdu) 

embarrass) 


(etermty) 

Empdta 

Empatar 

Eularisha 

Eucanstia (eu- 

Empregu 

Emprego 


chanst) 

Empr^sta 

Emprestar 

Evanj^lhu 

Evangelho 

Eniada 

Enxada (axe) 

Ezami 

Exame 
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Indian Distinguished Service Medal — Ihisi 
mcdvl wv* In-tltutod on Mine 2stli, 1*107, liv nn j 
Vmij Orvlcr imlill-Iicd la Slmli ag n revrard 
(or botli comnil'‘-i(mcd and non coraraUiloned 
offlceiv o( Uk rccul ir and otlier (orcta in iiidin 
It bear? on the obvcrac the busto( EinR Ldwnrd 
Vn and on the reverse a laurel wreath enoircl 
lag (in words For Dlstlnculglicd Service Thi 
tnedal, 1” Inches in diameter, is ordered to br 
worn tn'iinedlately to the right of all war medab 
suspended bv a red ribbon 11 In wide, with 
blue edge? i in wide This medal may br 
confoned b> tlic Mceroi o( India 

Indian Order ot Merit — This rewarf ot 
valour was instituted b> the H E I Ck) In 
ISd", to reward personal braverv without any 
relirenco to length ol service or good conduct 
It Is divided into three classes and la awarded 
to native olhccrs and men for distinguished 
conduit In the field On the advancement 
from one class to another the star la aurrendcred 
to the Government, and the aUTverior clas' 
sulMtItutcd, but In the event of the death of 
the recipient hla relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with It an Increase of onc-fhird 
In the pav of the reelplent, and In the event of 
hla death the allowance is continued to hb 
widow (or three year^ The First Class con* 
Blata of a star of eight point", 1 ? in in dlamrtor, 
having in the centre a ground of dark bine 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
0 gold circle, and the Inscription iteward of 
Valour, tlie whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold The Second Class 
star Is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel li 
gold and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration Is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1} In 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold orslUir 
buckle according to class 
Order of British India —This order was 
lastltuted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit to reward native commb-sioned officer" 
ior long and faithlal service In the Indian Army 


Since 1878, however, any person European cr 
native, holding a commEslon In a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of n gold elght-polnteu 
radiated star Ij In In diameter The centre Is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band Inscribed Order of Britlsli India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
fa in In diameter, through which the rlblion, 
once bine, now red, Is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Second Class is I /5 in in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend 
or Is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse Is plain In both classes The First Class 
carries with It the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Iiahndur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day 

Indian Heritorions Service Medal — This 
was instituted on Jul> 2Tth, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com 
missioned oQiccr must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal” but 011 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M S medal, bnt the annnltj attached to 
It will cease On the obverse Is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar-l-Hlnd On the reverse 
Is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath , 
between the two wreaths is the Inscription for 
iLerltorlons service Within the palm wreath 
Is the word India The medal. If in in diameter. 
Is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon It In wide The medals issued during 
the reigns of Qncen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust In profile with the 
legend altered to EDWAEDVS or GEOBGITc 


I 


THE KAISAH-I-HIND MEDAL. 


Tills decoration was instituted In 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal yraTOnt--whicb 
was amended In 1901 arid 1®!- being as 
follo ^\8 — ‘^Whereas We, taking Into Our 
Koyal considemtlon that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and nsefal services rendered 
Ufi In Our Indian Empire In the advancement 
of the public Interests of Oar said Empire, 
and taking also Into conaldcrstlon the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour £9^ 

the purpose of attaining an end so oeslraule 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 


aforesaid. We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Onr Heir, 
and Snccessors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration Is stvled 
“ The Kalsar-1-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice In India ” and consists of two classe" 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — In gold for the First Class and In 
s'lver for the Second Class — with the Roval 
CjTilier • on one side and on the reverse the 
words ■' Kalsar-l-Hind few" "o Service 
In India”; It Is snspen* eft breast 

by a dark bine ribbon 
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Teto Portuguese Tdo Portwg-mse 


InspirasH 

Inspirafao 

Juizu [neon) 

Juizo (reason) 

Imtairti {Idis 

Instante (in- 

J idga, dulga, 

Julgar (to 

6an) 

stant) 

dulka 

judge) 

InstrurQ^iitu 

Instnimento 

Julho 

Julho 

InieyUa {ha- 

Intentar (to 

Junho 

Junho 

Jcdrak) 

commence) 

Jura 

Jura 

Iniripvti {duru 

Intdrprete 

Juramdntu, du- 

Juramento 

bdsa) 


ramdntu 


Inveja 

Inveja (envy) 

Jdru 

Juro 

Iskaler 

Escaler 

Justisa 

Justiga 

Iskandalu 

Esoandalo 

Kabdya 

Cabaia 

lakapularm 

Escapulano 

Kabarht 

Cabresto (haltf 


(Scapulary) 


for cattle) 

Ispuritu 

Espinto 

Kabidi 

Cabide 

Ispiritu Santu 

Espmto Santo 

Kada 

Cada (each) 

lapital 

Hospital 

Kakan 

Cacau 

Istilu 

Estilo 

Kadeadu (hinu) 

Cadeado (pac 

Isfcdn 

Histdna 


look) 

Janeiru 

Janeiro (Jan- 

Kadeia 

Cadeia (oham) 


uary) 

Kadeira 

Cadeira 

Janela, jmela 

Janela 

Kafd 

Cafd 

Jantar 

Jantar 

Kajus, kaidu 

Caju 

Jara 

Jarra 

Kdhs 

Cdhs 

Jardim 

Jardim (garden) 

Kamelu 

Camelo (camel] 

Jarru 

Jarro (pitcher) 

Kamiza 

Camisa 

J ejum 

Jejum 

Kamizola 

Camisola 

Jenebra 

Genebra 

Kampamha 

Campainha 

Jeneral 

General 

Kampu 

Campo 

■Jentin 

Gentio 

Kanapd 

Oanapd 

JerasS 

GerafSo 

Kandeiru 

Oandieiro(lamp 

■J ogador 

Jogador (ga- 

Kandu 

Quando (v^hen) 


mester) 

Kanela 

Canela 

Jomdl 

Jomal 

Kaneta 

Caneta (a pen) 

-Juga, duka, 

Jogar 

Kanfora 

Canofora 

doka, yoka 


Kamvdti 

Camvete 

•Juiz, duiz 

Juiz 

Kanndu 

Canudo (a cigar 


Kaisar-i’Biiid Medal. 
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> nro I -illi r \ 

I imr, Ml'" 1 'I 
1 ntln^ bidliikn, Krcuni Salicba 
l-rrml, Mr^i lili ''l-vrpirtt 
1 o«broo\r, Mr> M L A 
Vnnd*. 1 ilwml IV Iclnra 
Irin-U-MoUrr C I 

<i(<lp. \ii ^ 1 

ubo«a|,Mt ijolsninith 

(.lllmorc, TJic Jtc\ Onndlcr 

GhrcbrooV,> S 

Gb nn, Hum Junes Ucamey 

(Joii’Jipa Kox Mother 

liO-don, T)ie 1) 

tiO'ch' 11, \ Ivco mtC'.i 

f.oiil 1 Ml ' HiM i 

Cnii tm, 'li I \ b 

r.n rorv , Urolle r 

nmlnm The Rt\ Jnlin AnJerson 
t>nlnin, Mrs Kile 
bnitan, Colonil llcnrv M lUlaro 
( riHln ■'ll"'- I 

OnlKord The Itc\ T (nllb Gold Bor) 

G liver, 11 C 

tiWNtlier. Llent Colonel Arthur 
llabn, The Rc\ bordlnmd 
Unlp, lAculcnaiil-ColoncI I’nlrlek Balfcnr 
Hall Harold lidding Patrick 
Ualllda\,Ui\ 1. 

Hamilton, Major Robert Ldvrard Archibald 
Hankln, r H 
Hanson, TheRcv 0, 

Harper Dr B 

Hart, Dr LouDa llclcna 

Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Herbert de Vere 

Haney, Mbs R 

Hntdi, MJn Sarah Isabel 
Hanker, Mls« A M 
Henrietta, Mother 
Ucv,ML-s D C doLay 
Hlbbcrd, MUs jr I 
Hlrklnl'otham, The Rev J H 
Hlcglnbotlnm, S 

midcslcj,Thc Rev Allred Herbert 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hodgson, (Miss) F A 

Hocck, Rev Father L V 

Hogan, tv J Alexander 

Ilolme-i, 3Lijo J A H 

Uoldcmcss, Sir XhomaB WUllatn 

Holland, H T 

Home, tValter 

Hopkins, Mrs Jessie 

HormxLvJl, Dr S C 

Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte, vij) 

Hovranl, Mrs Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 

Howard, ADss R L 

Hoylan-i, John Somerwell 

Hudson, Slst'r LEM 

Hume, The Rev R A. 

Himband, Major Tames 
Hutchinson, Major Wlllwin Gordon 
Hutchinson Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hntwa, The Maharanl Jnan Manjarl Kuarl 
Hydarl, Mrs Amina 


Tti-IL. Mr-, 1 Ihn 

trvim, Lieutenant-Colonel Ihomas M alter 
Ives, Hnrrv William tiicloan 
Tver, Din an Bahadur C S 

TnkMiii, I adv Katlib'cii Vnna Dorothv 
lackson, Rev James Cliadnlck 
lackton. Rev W 11 

lames, Lleutrnant Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamict Rai, Din an Bahadur 
Jankibal 

Ichanglr, Mrs Cownsjl 
lehingir (beniiir), Eidv Dhinhai Cowasji 
Jenvder, Rev CAR 
Ternood, Ml« H U 
lo-epUlnL, bi'tcr (Romhiv) 
kamribal, Shrl Raul Saheba, of Jasdan 
iCajo, a R 
Kiaiii, Mi-', H 
Kerr, Mrs babel 
Kerr, Rev George McGlaslian 
Kbaii, Khan Baliartiir Hull 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moglial Baz 
King, Mrs D 
Klopsch, Dr Lonls 
Kotharl, Sir Jchunglr Hotmusjl 
Kiigciberp, Dr C h 
Kiinwar, M ili inni Surat 
l,aiab. The Uou’blf Sir Richard Ampblctt 
Kant The Rev W E 
lx?e, Mrs 
I cc Ab lain 
Jndsav , D’Arcy 
• Ing, Mbs Catharine Frances 
Longinlrc, Miss Marj 
( oil Were Rev Father B F a 
bnilsa, Mrs W allien, Madras 
Lovell, the Hon'ble Mr Hnrrlngtoi Vcmoj 
Ixinc, Miss Irene Helen 
Luck, W Ufred Henry 
Lukis, Lad> 

bjail, Frank Frederick 

Gvone, Surgeon-General Robert William Stee s 

MacLcan, Rev J, H 

Macoaghten, Mr F M 

Macwatl, Major-General Robert Charles 

Madhav Rao Vbhwanath Patankar 

Mahant of Emni Math, Furl 

ilalegaoD, Rajc of 

vbUvl.Tribhuvandas Karottamdar 

llaneckchand, Seth MotUal 

vlann. Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr 1 rancis 
St George 

'farlc. Rev Mother 
Mary of St Paub, Rev Mother 
Matthews, Rev Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel Jame« 

JteFavdeu, The Rev Joseph Ferguso ,DP, 
Kagpur 

Mcdoupall, Miss E 
McKenzie, The Rev J R 
McKecl, liie Rev John 
Mehta, Dr D H 
Mehta, Mrs Iravatl 
Mtiklejohn, Miss W’ J 
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Teto 

Kor 

Koral {marten) 

Koresma 

Kometa 

Korea 

Koronel 

Korr^nti 

Kortezia 

Kortina 

Kosturru 

Kovadu 

Kreda 

Kreditu 

Knddu 

Knatura Qiakd- 
lal) 

Knsma 

Kruz 

Kudir 

Kuida 

Kmdddu 

Kulcha 

Kulohete 

Kidpa {sola) 

Kumadre 

Kumprir {Mlu) 

Kura {hdh) 
Kurveta 
Kusta 
Kustddia 

K-uetwiiadzi 

Ladamha 
Lagosta {hndse) 


PoHugxiese 

Coro 

Coral (coral) 

Quaresma 

Cometa 

Coroa 

Coronel 

Corrente 

Cortesia 

Cortina 

Costume 

Covado 

Igreja 

Credito (credit) 
Criado 

Cnatura (crea- 
ture) 

Cnsma 
Cruz 
Aoudir 
Cuidar 
Cmdado 
Colchao 
Colchete 
Culpa (fault) 
Comadre 
Cumprir (to 
fulfil) 

Cura (cure) 

Corveta 

Custar 

Oustodia (mons- 
trance) 

Costumado (cus- 
tomary) 
Ladamha 
Lagosta (lob- 
ster) 


Teto 

Luhre 

L4mpa 

Lampia 

Lancha [rdoan) 

L4pi8 

Lasu 

Lata 

Lei 

Leila, lela 

Ldnsu 

Lensol 

Letra 

Liao 

Lima 

Linho ifuka) 

Liriu 

Lisa 

Lisensa 

Lista 

Livra 

livre 

Livru 

Lobu 

Logu (on-ldi) 

Lona 

LummAri 

Lutu 

Luva 

MacJuidu (ha- 
hum) 

Maclula 

Majo) 

Mai (adti) 

Mala 

Maldisa, malisa 


Portuguese 

Lacre 

Lampada 

Lampiao 

Lancha 

Ldpis 

La90 

Lata (tm-box) 
Lei 
Leilao 
Len90 

Len9ol (bed- 
sheet) 

Letra 

Liao 

Limar (to file) 
Lmho (flax) 
Lino (Illy) 

Li9ao 

Licen9a 

Lista 

Livrar 

Livre 

Livro 

Lobo (wolf) 

Logo (soon) 

Lona (canvas) 
Lummanas 
Luto 
Luva 

Machado (hat- 
chet) 

Machila 
Major 
Mai (evil) 

Mala 

Maldi9ao 
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T V irtniii I 

1 Mulilr-IHi'.io The ltr\ Ccvll 1 irlc \\ltU CoM 
I ir 

T\n>ll I' it.-Ool li'i'iT I'obrrt Jnlj 
'niKbi t r <!r;trU 1 

'sn-^'n! 1 1 111 ( r>'otT'l Jo'rrli nn\l<''< 'iio'lko 
\ r-i i‘ iril nin N iMi I 1 I' U , “'Ir ItTpIiUl'itl 

' li 'n ‘.U(, f At-iTl 

!■ ( t 1 \ 

" -ik'-TrM, l.rn^r 1 ilrriril Cimi'licll 
" iRi-r, I -1 1\ I inn\ 

W 'IiJ MI.r-rt I IIJiIi 

W 1 iV . \ir \\ j 

"'fl 11 It ( I Ilirott I citiKin 

lln''-Ttio ~ '[in Acnri Mij 

M-'. j T 

Mrit I, , I. uf H If 

Uri.t. Mi < M \ 

fir 'I: 1 li\ r 1 '-il klin 

" t (I’l Til'' I’l 3w. \ Dr 1 '1 < 

Wliij’iitii 'll 1 

MIilv’ 1 Mm J 

Ml.-) I \ Til \ n-'Ml ’< \f, VI- 1(011 1 II 
Ml. 1(1 1 I ir II I. Iiti 111 iirv 

MllVin»i*i I If'it -Cnl'ilKl I ilmuiiJ 
M lUlii,.iI' II 1 11- I-nl\ 

M (I'-i'i Ji'Un tm Jo'ijili 
Mil I. 1 I iil\ 

"intrr I lUir 1 raticls Intlmcr 
Ml-. I \ 

Mi-ol Arllitir Jinlirrt 

\ imntluii Intiil, Arthur Dcb.dl 

\ o jn^lui'l'MuI, I <i.ut 'Col blr I nncb rjwnrd 

Ilccfp'cnls of Ihc 2n(I Class 

\!«ltil \'i', Kind Jkilinliir lidji lI'Klm Alulnni- 

tmil 

Abiliil Olnnl 

Miilul Iliindin, 'flin BIml 

ANliil Tlimrlti 

Sbilul Stv'llr 

AihIuI Mnjlil Klidti 

Ahiliir Itirr-il Klnn, Subadsr 

Midi 

Acin Moliam-l Klinlil Uln Alohtimod tarlm 
AUrtil, Min A 

thr- tfr- I'll ikh ' 

Mil , Atari Atr- I. 

Ill, '■Ininili Klnn Sahib Shaikh 

Mlrn, All«a 1 nnnlo 

Allen, Aira M 0 

Vlln, AlKs Ataud 

Aniar Nath, Lain 

AninrSinsh 

Amelia, Kea Mother 

Ana'tcalc Slfdcr 

Anilalatnma Alwar, ATo' C 

Auilalamma A i iikata',iihha, Atr^ Rao 

Anderson, Mbs l,mma Deane 

Anstle-Smlth, Kc\ O 

Antia, Jamsh(«ljl AlcnranJI 

Antia, J D 

Apfiaswaml, Atrs S D 

Arndt, Atrs rh>llaD%cljn 

Atkinson, John Willlani 


Atkinson, I adv Constance 
AuRustln, The Rev father 
Aiinc, Atrs ftln 
\A irual. At It Rv T K At 
t'irt.il At R Ji\ Tinjore JAanihanm Rill.ai 
All' Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
111 ‘'111 

llilnl, .‘>an Ra Mbs R J, 

] Raker, Ilnnornrj Major Ihoma* 

I Ruiiii, All,,. Did I Korlrmle, RarclIU 
j ttilu Krl'hni ‘'he((\. At R R% A 
I Rallihndra Dnss Ailrhoutm 
. Rail Alisa Alnrjricnto Dorothy 
R-allantliic, W J It 
I Itancrjpe AMnasJi Cliandm 
Ratio Khanrin .‘'aheha Inrhet 
’ Rapat, RDaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Rarhnra, Motlicr 
Rarelaa , Atra J dlth AInrtha 
Rardslej, AIlss Jane Bllssett 
RitkallAII, AtiiiM 
' Ramnhaa, 1 lmmii“ Cunnlnpham 
' Rarnctt, Atiss Jlaiidc 
Rarstow, Atr, At- laino 
Rartnn, iMl-a K i, 

Rarton Airs Sjbll 
Raw, U ban 
Rcadon, Dr M D’Rrlen 

Rcat«on'Bcll The Rc\ Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K c s 1 , K,C 1 > 

Rcc, 'llrzn Kallch Befi Farldnn 
RiUnIkar, S K 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Rertle, Allicrt Cliffonl 
Best, James Theodore 
Bha-pw U1 B,il, AtTb R 
BhnRwn-idas, Bal Zaocrbal 
Bhajan Lai 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Blianol, Air, I, 

Blialla, Bllinrllal 
Bhatt Airs TankI Bal 
Blmttneharji, R il Bnhndnr S C 
Uhlde, Unojl Jannrdhan 
Bhutt, Chhotclal Qovernhan 
Rldiknr, Shankar A Rlial Blharl Lai, Babu BirJ 
RIcec, Airs ATolctLicIyn 
Blharl Lai 
'7tilcB(harl Lai 
Blrlo, Ral Bahadur Baldco Das 
I'lrncj , Airs S D 
I Rlshcshvrar Nath, Lala 
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Blair, The Rev J C 
BIcnklosop, Edward Robert Enye 
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Teto 

Ordi 

6rgao 

63tia 

Ostra 

Pa 

Padn 

Pddrt Nosm 

Pagodi 

Paiol 

Palmat6na 

Papa 

Papu {kaka- 
luku) 

Para 

Parabem 

Par^nti 

Parti 

Pasiar 

Pasi^nsi 

Paskua 

Passi 

Pastu 

Pataka 

Pateka 

Patarata 

Patena 

Patna 

Patnarka 

Patr6nii 

Patu 

Paz {ddrnt) 
Peladu 


Portuguese 

Ordem 

6rgao 

Hostia 

Ostra (oyster) 

Pao 

Padre 

Padre Nosso 
(Our Patlier) 
Pagode 

Paiol (store 

room) 

Palamatoria 

Papa 

Papo (bird’s 

mow) 

Para 

Parabem 

Parents 

Parte 

Passear 

Paciencia 

Pascoa 

Passe 

Pasto (pasture) 
Pataca 
Pateoa 
Patarata 
Patena (paten) 
Patna (native 
country) 
Patnarca (Patn- 
arcb) 

Patrono 

Pato 

Paz (peace) 
Pecado (sm) 


Teto 

Pelu sinal 

P6na 

Pemt^nsi 

Perda 

Perdidu 

Perdisa 

Perdoar 

Pesa 

Pisti 

Phyador 

Phyadu 

Phyltnt 

Pia 

PtS (luni) 

Ptku 

Polotu 

Pi7nenta {ai 
manas) 

Pinta {tddan) 

Pins 

Pistola 

Plantasd {at 
kudo) 

Polxsia 

Polvormbu 

Pomba 

Ponte {lam- 
hdta) 

Pontu 

Portuguez 

Postu 

Povos {ima, 
datu) 

Praga 


Portuguese 

Pelo smal 
(by the sign) 
Pena 

Pemtencia 
Perdao 
Perdido 
Perdi9ao 
Perdoar (to 
pardon) 

Pe9a 
Peste 
Piador 
Fiado (retail) 
Filtro (filter) 

Pai 

PiEo 

Pico (summit) 
Piloto 

Pimenta (pep- 
per) 

Pmta (spot) 
Pires 

Pistola / 

Planta5ao (plan- 
tation) 

Policia 

Polvonnbo' 

Pomba 

Ponte (bridge) 

Ponto 

Portugues 

Posto 

Povo 

Praga 
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Tdo 

Hetratu 

HauniS 

Reza 

RezS 

Rthu 

Risha 

RomO, 

Ronda 

Roska 

Ronpa 
Roza 
Rozirni 
Ritde (a-dh) 
Rufu 

* Rupia 

Saba 

S4badu 

Sakarolba 

Sakrain6ntu . 

Sakrtou 

Saknfisiu 

Saknl^jiu 

Saknsta 

Saknstia 

^ Saku 

Sala • • 

Saiada 

Salsa 

Salva 

Salvasa 

Sangra 


Portuguese 

Retrato 
Reuniao 
Reza (prayer) 
Razao 
Rico (nob) 

Risca (a dash 
■mth a pen) 
Roma (pome- 
granate) 
Ronda 

Rosea (twisted 
loaf) 

Ronpa 
Rosa 
Ros^no 
Rude (rude) 
Rufo (red- 
baired) 

Rupia 

Sabao 

S^bado 

Saca-rolhas 

Sacramento 

Sacr4.no 

Sacnficio 

Sacril6gio 

Saenstao 

Sacnstia 

Sagu 

Sala 

Salada 

Salsa (garden 
parsley) 

Salva 
Salvaijao 
Sangrar (to let 
blood) 


Teto 

Santa Kruz 

Santisimu 

Santisimu Sak- 
ramentu 


S4ntu 
^ Sapa 
Sapatdru 
Sapatu 
Sardinha 
(‘ikan ’) 
Sar]4ntu 
Sanitu 
Sauda 

Saudi 

Sauk4ti, 3an4ti 

S6 

Seda 

Sedu 

Segundu 

Sehreta (laklo) 

Sekretana 

Sekretdnu 

S41a 

Selu 

Semana 

Semana Santa 

Semmanu 

Semit4n 

Senteiu 


Portuguese 

Santa Cruz 
(Holy Cross) 
Santissimo 
(Most Holy) 
Santissimo Sac- 
ramento 
(most Holy 
Sacrament) 
Santo 
Chapa 
Sapateiro 
Sapato 

Sardinha (a 
pilchard) 
Sargento 
Chariito 
Saudar (to 

greet) 

Saude 

Saguate 

S4 

Seda 

Cedo (early) 
Segundo (se- 

cond) 

Secreta (a 

privy) 
Secretana 
Seoret4no 
Sela 
S61o 
Semana 
Semana Santa 
Semmano 
Cemit4no 
Centeio (rye) 



Muhd 
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Teio 

Portuguese 

Teto 

Portuguese 

Tigy 

Tigre (tiger) 

Veneia 

Venera (scallop 

Tmta 

Tmta 


shell) 

Tio 

Tio 

Vemiz 

Vemiz 

Trra 

Tiro 

Veronika 

Verdmca 

Tiras 

Tira 

Verruma 

Verruma 

Tomati 

Tomate 

Vdrsu 

Verso 

Tom 

Torre 

Vespera 

V^speras 

Torsida 

Torcida (a wick) 

Veu 

Vdu 

Traisa 

Trai9ao 

Vidru 

Vidro 

Tratam^ntu 

Tratamento 



Trdtar 

Tratar 

Vigariu [nai- 

Vig4no 

Tribunal 

Tribunal (tri- 

lulik) 



bunal) 

Vila 

Vila (a small 

Trigu 

Tngo 


town) 

Trombeta 

Trombeta 

Vintem 

Vmtem (a 

Tronko 

Tronco 


penny) 

Tropa 

Tropa 

Viola 

Viola 

Tualha 

Toalba 

Vrrtude 

Virtude 

Tiikar 

Trocar 

Vitdna {mdnan) 

Vitoria 

Tiimba 

Tumba 

Viva, biba 

Viva 

Umfbnm 

Uniforme 

Vizmhu {md- 

Vizinho 

Unnol 

Urmol 

luJcu, besik) 


Usu 

Uso (use) 

Vizita 

Visita 

Uva<s 

Uvas (grapes) 

Vontad {ha^ 

Vontade (wiU) 

Vapor {r6 dhi) 

Vapor 

kdrak) 


Yaranda 

Varanda 

V6tu 

Voto 

Vasalu 

Vassalo (vassal) 

Zdador 

Zelador (over- 

Vasina 

Vacma 


seer) 

Vdzu 

Vaso (vase) 

Zinku {kdlen) 

Zmco (zmc) 


49. 

Tibetan 



Tibetan 

Portuguese 



? Cb’a, so-ch’a 

Ch4 



Ko-pi 

CJouve 



^ Pa-le, sb’e-pa 

Pao 
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Tvlu 

Portiiguese 

Mime 

Meirmho 

Mulatta 

Mulato 

Mungiru, mun- 

Mangual 

garu 

Padn, padre 

Padre 

Pangayu 

Pangaio 

P4pasu, pap4su 

Papnses 

Pardta 

Prato 

Parenji, pareji 

Prauoha 

Penu, p6nu 

Pena 

P6rangg4yi 

Pera 

■2 Plial4ne 

Fulano 

^ Phatdki 

Foguete 

* Pikkasu, pik- 

PicSo 

kasu 

Pmgana, pm- 

Palangana 

gam, pmgam 

Pistulu 

Pistola 

Pidli 

FoUia 

Rasidi 

Recibo 

TuiLtsh 

52 

PoHuguese 

Bandara 

Bandeira 

Bdnqa 

Banco 

Cancha 

Gancho 

Chay 

Cha 

Pirgateyn 

Fragata 

Goidcla 

Cord3o 

Kestane 

Castanka 

Lim6n 

Limito 

Makma 

ilaqmna 

Massa 

Mesa 

jModa 

j\Ioda 

Mddel 

Modelo 

Passhporta 

Passaporte 

Pishtow 

Pistola 


Tulu 

Port^iguese 

Ratalu, ratelu 

Arratel 

Reisu 

Rial, r6is 

Ripu 

Ripa 

Rondu 

Ramda 

Sabu, sdbunu, 

Sabao 

Sabu, saburUj 

Sabao 

sabunu 

* Seigo 

Sagu 

S6ti 

Setim 

S6dti 

Sorte 

Tambaku 

Tambaca 

? Tanki 

Tanque 

^ Tibralu 

Tresdobrado 

^ Tupbanu 

Tuf-So 

Turungu, to- 

Tronco 

rangu, tu- 

ranga 

Turdlu 

Toalha 

Varanda 

Varanda 

V4ru, varu 

Vara 

Turkish 

Tw kish 

Poi higuese 

Portugal 

Portugal 

P6sta 

Posta 

Qamara 

Camara 

Qanape 

Canap6 

Qaptan 

Capita 0 

Q&put 

Capote 

Qarabma 

Carabma 

Qordela 

Cordao 

Sabun 

Sabao 

Salata 

Salada 

Term6nti 

Terebmtina 

Tnrunj 

Toranja 

Vapor 

Vapor 

Vanl 

Barril 



Passport Regidatwns 


and riflemen iu front of him, he Bilenccd their 
lire lie kept his gun in action, and shovred the 
greatest coolness In removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing He did 
magnlflcent work durhig the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Hessaldar Badla Singh, 14th Lancets 
attached 29th Lancers — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the Hiver Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samarlveh Vlllago On nearing 
the position Hessaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 Infantry Without 
the Bllghtert hesitation he collected sis other 
ranks and wltli the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and Infantry had surrendered 
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to him before he died His valour and Initiative 
1 were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negl, 2nd Battalion, 
3Bth Garhwul Eifles —For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at >cn\-c Cliapclle 
During an attack on the German position lie 
was one of a baronet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, dri\ Ing back 
the enemy until they were caentualh forced 
to surrender He was killed during this en- 
gagement 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 23th Panjabis — For 
devotion and bravery " quite bevond all 
praLse" in Waziristan on 10th Apnl, 1921 He 
received a se\erc gunshot wound in the chest 
while scr\lng a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havUdars had been killed or disabled he struc 
glcd to his feet, railed to his assistance two men, 
and charged and rccoacrcd the gun, rc-turlnu 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
Insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded ho shielded him with hi* hod} 
and he Bubmltted to medical attention hiin'clf 
only nfterhe was exhausted through three liours’ 
continual eifort and by loss oi blood 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A —British Subjects 

1 British Indian passports arc issued only 
to - — (1) British subjects b\ birth, (2) wiacs and 
widows of such persons, (3) BrltHi snbjecls b\ 
naturalization and (4) British protected per- 
sons 

2 The Indian Passport Eegulations do not 
require persons to be in po«sc«sion of passports 
for leaving India, but ns pmctinllv c\cr\ other 
country requires traacllcrs to be in po-scf'lon I 
of passports before thc\ arc allowed to land at • 
the port of such countr\, traacllera arc ad\i'cd I 
to obtain passports before embarkation Jleni ] 
bera of His Majestv’s Fiaaal, Military or Air | 
Forces or of the Indian Jlarine Sen lee tmaelling ] 
on duty and meniliers of the families of sueb 1 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not liaac | 
passports 

3 Passports arc not required for jonmeve bv I 
sea from Bombaa to ports in India or to 
Burma, nor are passports riqnired for j>erma 1 
nent residents of Ctalon or India being J’.ritlMi 
subjects to traacl between India and t< vlon 
Kathes of India traaalling to the Icderated 
Malay States or f bo Strait Scttlcmcnto do not 
require passports nnlc-s they propose to continue 
their journey onward 

4 In order to obtain a passport an awpli- 
cation form (showing, among otlwr tiling* 
the reasons for tlic propo'ed joimicy) -Imuld tw 
tilled in by tlv applicant and the applimt 
dccJaratlf)!! cortirird bv a I’obucal OlTie, r Magis 
Elratc, Ju'llce of the Peace, Police OtUc'r no* ' 


below the rank oi Superintendent or Kotar* 
Public resident in India tople* of the form 
can be obtained from any District ajaglstrate 
from the Commissioner of I’ollcc, ],oniba\, b 
post from the Passport Oflieer to the Goyern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Olhce or Iriim any of tlie f, ad!n_ 
Banking and Shipping Agent" In Lomliat 
duplicate unmounted cople-. of the plintngriih 
of the applleant and a fee of B" 0 In ca-fi ihotdd 
lie forwarded with the application form lit' 
art not accepted in stamp- or by cheque 

5 Tlic npjilicatlnn form wlien filled In *! out I 
cither Ix jxitted yvith (he photograj,|i- and fee 
to tlie Pas-port Ofierr to tlie hcnirnm' it of 
Bombay, or sliould be presruted at the Pa "port 
Oflicc, Bombay 

0 The I’assjiort Og cr in Bond a\ '1‘t'ale 1 
In the Cnil Secretariat Fiie oPiet 1« open frora 
11 am to 4 p m dilh, eteop* na s-atun'ay* 
when it clo'cs at I pjii an 1 on tiinday* ao I 
pitblic holiday « 

7 A* a pa'-port 1- yalhl for fye rrar", tl r' 
Is no ot'jeelion to anvoo" aj ] h lug for a pat 
weeks or earn mr itti" In alyaiir, r' lit ila’e 
of 'ailing ant mm h ln*o i\i - y [ 1 p ayiu P- 
rd by early apj'flratl m t ro i-e o' a’ 1 .< 
lour day-*!ini'l I- ^lyon fn- tl * p , a-a !ru 
of a new passpr r" and a*] at- * I'ay. 'o- 
-iT o-.jor /■! ,nt ret yy-toryoy Tl * 1 < po-* 

Ogre- caUUO* 1 e p-. 'j — r • ' 'e f ' -e 

hours ard a* t’ p* paeii ' i' a p 11,^0 — 
takes tine ap p' -a- - wlaf. 'rv-oa-'' 


totle'i r-j: 


a t‘ 


SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi : The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London : It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference ; Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London ; The scientific 
publications known as the “ Oriental Series ” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London : 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the “ Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series ” is going from strength t'' strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. : The valuable Indian 
histories included in the “ Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series ” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London : These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 
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Rs. A 

Guzerat, by Balaohandrasun {from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son m 
Samvat 1296 (A D 1240) , edited by C D Dalai, 1917 1-8 


Rupakasatkam : six dramas bj’’ Vatsaraja, minister of 
Paramardideva of Kahnjara, who hved between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen- 
tury edited bj'- C D Dalai, 1918 . Out of punt. 


Mohaparajaya • an allegorical drama describing the 
overoommg of ICing Moha (Temptation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King A]aya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A,D 1229 
to 1232 edited by Mum Chatumjaj’^aji with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by C D Dalai, 1918 

Hammiramadamardana : a drama glonfymg the two 
brothers, Vastupala and Tejalipala, and their &ng Vlra- 
dhavala of Dhollca, by Jayasiiuhasun, pupil of Vlra- 
suri, and an Acflr3’^a of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A D 1220 and 1239 edited by C D Dalai, 1920 . 

Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, m prose and 
poetry'’) by Soddhala, a contemporar}’- of and patromsed 
by the three brothers, Chchittarsja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A D 1026 and 1050 edited by C D Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Knshnamaoharya, 1920 

Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosoph}'-, 
by Bhatta Vadindra who hved about A D 1210 to 
1274 edited by M R Telang, 1920 

Pracinagurjarakavysangraha : a collection of old 
Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centimes 
A D edited by 0 D Dalai, 1920 

Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work m 
Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A D 1196 edited by Mum Jinavijajmji, 1920 

Ganakarika ; a work on Philosophy (Pasupata School), 
by Bhasarvajua who hved in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century edited by 0 D Dalai, 1921 

Sangitamakaranda . a work on Music, by Narada • 
edited by M R Telang, 1920 

Kavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 
collection of Kavlndraoarj'a, a Benares Pandit (1666 
AD) edited by R Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr Ganganatha Jha, 1921 

Varahagrhyasutra • Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 
Ya]urveda edited by Dr R Shamasastrj^ 1920 

Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and pri- 
vate documents, datmg from 8th to 16th centuries A D. 
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33, 34 Mirat-i-Ahmadi : by Ah Mahammad Khan, the 
last Moghul Dewan of Gujarat . edited m the onguial 
Persian by Syed Nawab Ah, M A , Professor of Persian, 
Baroda College, 2 vols , illustrated, 1926-1928 

36 Manavagrhyasutra : a work on Vedio ritual (domestic) 

of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra • 
edited with an mtroduction m Sanskrit by Pandit 
RSmaknshna Harshaji 6astn, with a Preface by Prof 
B C Lele, 1926 

36, 68 NatyaSastra • of Bharata with the commentary of 
Abhmavagupta of Kashmir edited by M Ramaknshna 
Kavi, M A , 4 vols , vol I, illustrated, 1926, vol IE, 1934 
Vol I {out of print) 

37 Apabhram§akavyatrayl : consistmg of three works, 

the Carcarl, Upade^rasayana, and Kalasvarupakulaka, 
by Jmadatta Sun (12th century) with commentanes 
cited with an elaborate mtroduction m Sansknt by 
L B Gandhi, 1927 

38 Nyayaprav6§a, Part I (Sansknt Text) on Buddhist 

Logic of Linnaga, with commentanes of Hanbhadra 
SunandParsvadeva edited by Pnncipal A B Dhniva, 
M A , LL B , Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Hmdu Umversity, 
Benares, 1930 

39 NyayapraveSa, Part n (Tibetan Text) edited with 

mtroduction, notes, appendices, etc , by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Prmoipal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 

40 Advayavajrasangraha consistmg of twenty short 

wor^ on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud- 
dhist savant belongmg to the 11th century AD, 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Haraprasad Sastn, 
MA , C I E , Hon D Litt , 1927 
42, 60 KalpadrukoSa : standard work on Sansknt Lexico- 
graphy, by Kesava edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion by the late Pandit Ramavatara Sharma, 
Sahityacharya, M A , of Patna and mdex by Pandit 
Shnkant Sharma, 2 vols , vol I (text), vol EE (mdex), 
1928-1932 

43 Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ah Muhammad 

Khan Translated mto Eugbsh from the ongmal 
Persian by kir C N Seddon, ICS {retired), and Prof 
Syed Nawab Ah, M A Illustrated Corrected reissue, 
1928 

44 Two Vajrayana Works ; compnsmg Prajnopayavmis- 

cayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jfianasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti — two important works belongmg to the httle 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
A D ) edited by B Bhattacharyya, Ph D , 1929 
46 Bhavapraka§ana of Saradntanaya, a comprehensive 
work on Dramaturgy and Rasa, belonging to 
AD 1175-1260, edited by His Holmess Yadugin 
Yaturaja Swami, Mellcot, and K S Ramaswami Sastn, 
Onental Institute, Baroda, 1929 


Rs A. 

19-8 

6-0 

11-0 

4-0 

4-0 

1-8 
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14-0 
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67, 69 Ahsan -ut-Tawarikh ; history of the Safawi Penod of 
Persian History, 16th and 16th centimes, by Hasan- 
i-Rumlu edited by C N Seddon, ICS {retired), 
'Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford 
2 vols (Persian text and translation m English), 
1932-34 ... 

68 Padmananda Mahakavya : giving the hfe history of 

Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara of the Jamas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th century edited by 
H R Kapadia, M A , 1932 

69 Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an mterestmg lexicon of the 

NSnartha class m Sanskrit compiled by the Maratha 
Kin g Saha]i of Tan] ore edited by Pandit Vitthala 
6astrl, Sanskrit Pabh^ala, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B Bhattacharyya, Ph D , 1932 

61 Saktisangama Tantra : a volummons compendium of 

the Hmdu Tantra compnsmg four books on Kali, Tara, 
Sundari and Chhmnamasta edited by B Bhatta- 
charyya, M A , Ph D , 4 vols , vol I, Kalikhanda, 1932 

62 Prajuaparamitas co mm entaries on the Prajilapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work edited by 
Giuseppe Tuoci, Member, Itahan Academy, 2 vols , 
vol I, 1932 

63 Tarilch-l-Mubarakhshahi : an authentic and contem- 

porary account of the kmgs of the Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi translated mto Enghsh from origmal Persian by 
Kama! Krishna Basu, M A , Professor, T N J College, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Kt , 1932 

64 Siddhantabindu ; on Vedanta philosophy, by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvatl with commentary of Purusottama 
edited by P C Divanji, M A , LL M , 1933 

66 I§tasiddhi : on Vedanta philosophy, by Vimuktatma, 

disciple of Avyayatma, with the author's own comment- 
ary edited by M Brnyanna, M A , Retired Professor 
^ of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 

66, 70, 73 Shabara-Bhasya : on the Mimamsa Sutras of 
Jaimim Translated mto Enghsh by Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M A , D Litt , etc , Vice- 
Chancellor, Umversity of Allahabad, m 3 vols , 1933- 
1936 

67 Sanskrit Texts frorn Bah : comprismg a large num- 

ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts recovered from the islands of Java and Bah 
with comparisons edited by Professor Sylvam Levi, 
1933 . . 

71 Narayana Sataka . a devotional poem of high hterary 
ment by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara . 
edited by Pandit Shrikant Sharma, 1935 


Rs A. 

19-8 

14-0 

11-0 

2-8 
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7-8 

11-0 

14-0 
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m BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION 

Rs. A. 

1 A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda • compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols , vol II (^rauta, Dharma, and Grhya Sutras) 

2 Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajhapara- 

mita, a Buddhist phdosophical work edited by Prof 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols , vol II 

3 Saktisangama Tantra : comprising four books on Kah, 

Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta edited by 
B Bhattacharyya, Ph D , 4 vols , vols II-IV, 

4 Natyadarpana • introduction m Sanskrit giving an 

account of the antiqmty and usefulness of the In- 
dian drama, the different theories on Rasa, and an ex- 
ammation of the problems raised bj' the text, by 
L B Gandhi, 2 vols , vol II 

6 Gurjararasavali . a collection of several old Gujarati 
Rasas edited by Messrs B K. Thakore, M D Desai, 
and M C Modi 

6 Parasurama-Kalpasutra . an important work on Tantra 

with the commentary of Ramesvara second revised 
edition by Swami Trivikrama Tirtba 

7 Tarkabhasa . a work on Buddhist Logic, by Mok^akara 

Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Knshnama- 
charya of Vadtal 

8 Madhavanala-Kamakandala . a romance in old Western 

Rajastham by Ganapati, a Kayastha from Amod 
edited by M R Majumdar, M.A , LL B 

9. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. m the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda • compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols , vol in (Smyti MSS ) 

10 An Alphabetical List of MSS in the Oriental Insti- 

tute, Baroda • compiled from the existmg card cata- 
logue by the Supermtendent, Prmted Section 

11 Nitikalpataru : the famous Niti work of Kgemendra 

edited by Sardar K M Panikkar, M A , of Patiala 

12 Chhakkanxmuvaeso ; an Apabbramsa work of the Jams 

containmg didactic rehgious teachmgs edited by 
L B Gandhi, Jam Pandit 

13 Samrat Siddhanta the well-known woik on Astro- 

nomy of Jagannatha Pandit critically edited with 
numerous diagrams by Pandit Kedar Nath, Rajjyotisi, 

Jaipur 

14 Vimalaprabha : the famous commentary on the Kala- 

cakra Tantra and the most important work of the 
Kalacakra School of the Buddhists edited with com- 
pansons of the Tibetan and Chinese versions by Giuseppe 
Tucci of the Italian Academy. 
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4. 


THE GAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Rs. A 

The Comparative Study of Religions [Contents 

I, the sources and nature of rehgious truth II, super- 

natural bemgs, good and bad III, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny IV, sm and suffering, salvation 
and redemption V, reh^ous practices VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and reh^ous ideals] by Alban A 
Widgery, M A , 1922 . . ..15-0 

Goods and Bads : being the substance of a senes of 
talks and discussiona mth H H the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda [Contents mtroduotion I, physical values 

II, mteUectual values III, aesthetic values IV, 
moral value V, rehgious value VI, the good hfe, its 
umty and attainment] by Alban G. Widgery, M A , 

1920 (Library edition Rs 6) . 3-0 


Immortality and other Essays ; [Contents I, philos- 
ophy and hfe II, immortahty IH, morality and 
rehgion IV, Jesus and modem culture V, the 
psychology of Christian motive VI, free Cathohoism 
and non-Chnstian Religions VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Rehgion VIII, Sir Ohver 
Lodge on science and rehgion IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith X, the idea of resurrection XI, 
rehgion and beauty XU, rehgion and history 
Xin, principles of reform m rehgion] by Alban G 
Widgery, M A , 1919. (doth Rs 3) 2-0 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadts-t- 
Halila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Ermt trans- 
lated by Vah Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 0-14 


Conduct of Royal Servants • bemg a collection of verses 
from the Vlramitrodaya mth their translations m 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi by B Bhattaoharyya, 
M A , Ph D 
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rccniltmcnt being n ninttrr for tbe locnl Gov- 
ernments A certain number of posts In Iho 
Ecr\lcc arc filled bj tlic promotion of spcclnUy 
promising Rangers On Inc to the establish- 
ment of a conrsc for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Serslce at Debra Dun 
since I02C, the Rroslnclnl Scr\lcc course ceased 
to evist from 192S 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Ranger* 
^bont 000), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500) The Rangers arc at 
present trained at three dlflcrent centres— 
the Forest College at Debra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, tlie ( entral Proain- 
ccs, Dlliar and Orl-'-a, Bombaa and Madras), 
the Burma Forest ‘'ehool at Palnmana 
(for Burma) and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (tor Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombaa and the Crntrnl Provinces) These 
three Institutions nen established In 1878, 
169S and 1011 respeethch The training 
of snbordinati s below the rank of Ranger 
is carried out In anrlous local forest schools 
and training cla-s(» 

Research — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department In India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working A com- 
racnceraent In organized forest research was at 
last made In 1000 bv the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Salnthlll Eardley-XVllmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dchra Dun The 
Forest Research Institute, Is under the 
adminlstrathc controlof the Inspector General 
of Forests who Is also the Prialdent There 
are llte main branches of research, namely 
SvI\Jculture, Forest Botani, Forest economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing, and the Wood Preserva 
tion experts arc engaged temporarily on short 
term contracts Indian Assistants have been 
appointed under them to receive the necessary 
technical training and experience In these 
subjects, with the object of eventually taklnc 
the place of experts If and when properlv 
qualified The Wood Technologv, Paper Pulp 
and seasoning section, are In charge of Indian 
experts who have received special training in 
their various subjects in Europe and America 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom 
As a result of this steady progress is being 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and hettei 
ntUlzatlon of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests 

Forest Products —Forest produce Is divid 
ed Into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that Is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro 
dnee, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc 


The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during tho quinquennium ended 
Slst Flarch 1030, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 347,800,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 340,000,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained In tho preceding qninquennlnm The 
highest flguro ever attained under this head 
, occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 361,383,000 
c ft was reached, the year 1923-^ coming next 
, with 363,690,000 eft The annual outturn of 
I Umber and fuel from all sources during the 
I quinquennium 1928-29 averaged 8 ',78 00,000 
I cubic feet against an average of 3s0 000,000 c 
f( during tho preceding quinquennium The 
tradoln bamboos was almost stationary, with 
I cxiKctations of great development under com- 
mercial cxidoitailon In the near future The 
1 five y ears w Itnesscd the Initiation and develop- 
ment of certa n large exploitation schemes, 

V especially In Madras, which had indifferent 
success It was hoped in Madras bv utilising 
modem American methods to extract and viflllse 
very large quantities of valuable timbers, but 
the final result proved that this extensive 

V exploitation was justified neither by the stand 
of timber in the forests not by the possibilities 
of sntisfving markets The Provincial (iovem- 

I meet after this experience adopted a more 
I cautious policy, 

' An Important measure for tho development 
of forests In the Andamans was sanctioned by 
I the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had been cmploved for extraction cf timber, 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new plan Is for the 
] employment of American irethods American 
logging marhlnery was purchased and an 
American 1 xpert engaged to take charge of the 
' work E sew here In India a great part of (ho 
tr«dc in timber lies In tho hands of contractors 
who are tegordeU as on the whole trustworthy 
I if sufficient control over their operations Is 
malotafncd 

Forest Industries — The Important role 
which the forests of a country ploy In its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for Its population is not always fnllv re- 
cognized Fifteen years ago It was estimated 
that In Germany work In the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £80,000 000 a 
year, were employed In working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the Jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working In and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale Is provided to persons engaged 
in working up tbe raw prodnota Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-bnllders tanners, rope- 
makers lac-mannfactnrers basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers The 
Indian census ahows over a million people and 
their dependents 80 employed In British India 
and nearly a further half million In Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the reatjto^agrlcalture With 
the opening up of the he extension of 

svstematlc working, ' of kne 
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After negotiations extending oxer several 
years, an todlan Broadcasting Company iras 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services npon lines s imil ar to those of the Bntlsh 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombav and Calcutta, 
the services at the former bein" Inantmrated 
by His Excellencv the Vlcerov in Jnl\ 19^7 and 
the latter bv the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aerial impnt 
of three Idlowatts the same as that of the SLO 
stations in London of iThich thev are practicallv 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are brtMd- 
cast dailv and the news bulletins and marLet 
and weather reports are read in two languages 

Bombav broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of ^7 metres and Calcutta on 370 metres 
Beception In either of these aties, and for a 
distance of twentj or thirtv miles around, is 
possible on crvstal sets, of which a verv large 
number have been sold Valve sets are nece&rarv 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for th«e, the 
sales have not reached expectation One of 
the greatest difficulties in India Is the mamtenance 
of batteries which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are emploved 
^rtly with a view to overcoming this problem 
and 'to render broadcasting a%-ailable on 
two-^'al^e sets In anv part of India the 
Broadcasting Companv Investigated the possibil- 
Its of transmitting shnnltaneouslv on long and 
short waves It took no action on the results 
of such mvestlgations 

The Indian Broadcasting Companv was 
wound up In 1930 and It* operations have since 
been conducted bv the Government of India, 
m the Industries and Labour Department 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting ^rvice and Instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advlson Committee, 
representative of the non-official pubhc in 
association with the Departmental offirlaD, 
to keep them In touch with pubhc opinion 
Tlie Committee has ns it- cha'rman the Member 
of the Ticeroa s Executive Council In charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Jo-eph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Afersi^ 
X B Macbctli and X M Dumasla M L A 
Bombaa , H H Ke\ lands and K C Xeoga 
>LL_A Calcutta M B Coburn ElnancLal 
Adviser to Goaemment in the Po-ts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B Bama Bao, Tnint 


Secretarv to Government In the Industries 
I and Labour Dept It Is now proposed to 
I establish a senes of additional broadcasting 
srations in different parts of India so as to 
j spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
I sets throughout the land Important proposals 
avith this purpose In view avere discuj=ed ba the 
Advisorv Committee m Calcutta in December, 
1930 

Licenses — Broadcast receiaing licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a iw of ten rupees 
per a ear and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the Xorth-Vest Erontler Province Llcensesfor 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful semtiny of the 
appilcanti more than 300 have been Dnied 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are regmred to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerabiv dnnng the 
past a ear This Improvement must be ascribed 
primanlv to the commencement of broadcasting 

Prospects —The Government of India have 
alwaas encouraged the deaelopmnent ot wirelcrs 
In India bv pnaate enterprise and to thij 
source that India mav look in th" future for 
con'idenbla increased internal radio com- 
munication There are two most promI=mg 
lines of development, nr — 

(а) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist 
and to link such districts with the cxL=-tIng 
landhnes In thi« connection It mav be remarked 
that modem small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and If used for 
•peech Can be operated by the o’dinara desk 
telephone ln=trument in daily n=e all oier 
India 

( б ) The use of radio ns a substitute for bnd 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities 

Tliese would it is thought open up a new 
indimrv whiili if properta forsten-d would aery 
*oon extend it» 5 lie- ont=ide the limit- of India 
It i- bflieacd that the majonta of parts 
for small radio -ets could be more cU ipla 
mamuactured in thi- <oimtra Ilian th" can 
lie imported and such an mdu-trv would find 
the rigid kind of skilled labour alrcadv in India 
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the Mutiny Its rreertom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed In June 1857 on account ot the license 
ol a very lew papers, and owing still more to 
the feats ol Its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interest" The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more tree 
On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progres? opened for the 
whole country In which the pre"3 participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1858 and 25 liatlve 
papers and the circulation of all was very small i 
The number of the former did not show a great I 
rise In the next generation, but the rise in I 


Innuence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous JoumaUsts like Eobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurrla Mookerjl flourished In 
this generation The Oieil ani MUtlary Oazeite 
was originally published In Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 2^a, 
1872 Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern Indld 
was the Afo/usriZtfe, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a lew 
years In Simla the Cicfl and MUxtary Gazette 
acanired and incorporated the JUofutstlUe, 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Xahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published dally 


INDIAN PRESS LAW 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
In Council, and the Ucences were Issued ot 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
YT of 1836 repealed the old Eegulatlons and 
merelv required registration of the printer and 
made a Jew minor requirements That Act 
was replaced in 1867 bv the present Press and 
Eeglstratlon of Books Act, and, except for m 
Act which was in force for one year durmg the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
aflecting the Press until 1878 w^ the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Eipon 
In 1882 1 lom that date until 1907 Government 

made no attero^ to Interfere 
llbertj of the I^. the growtt of sedit on 
being dealt with In other ways by the passing 
in 1898 ol section 124A of the Penal ^de fn its 
present form, which had been originaUv enameled 
ta 1870, and by the Introduction Into the Penal' 
Code ol section 153A and Into the Criminal i 
Procedure Code of section 108 There were a i 
certain nnmber ol prosecutions under those i 
sections up to 1907, but the ffissen^tion of 
sedition through the Press continued In 1908 ; 
the Newspaper flncltement to Olfencw) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers Inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence This Act 
failed to have the desired effect 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a mMsuie 
Ol pricier scope, the main object ol which wm 
to ensure that the Indian press geiieiaUy should 
be kept within the limits ol legitimate discus- 
sion 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including an> words or signs taiding to eedace 
soldiers or sailors from then aUeglMce or duty, 
to brine into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or jmy sec- 
Uon of His Majesty's subjects la Of t" 

Intimidate public Bcrvants ot private Indlvi* 
duals 

The different sections ol the Act have In 
view (1) Control over presses and means of 
pabllcatlon, (h) conuol over pubUshem of 
newspapers, (iU) control over the Im^i^ 
Hon into British India imd the transmission | 
by the post ot objectionable matter , (Iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
pa]^, books, or other documents wherever 
found 


Repeal of Press Legislation — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the deslrablll^ of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed In Febmarv 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and EegIstraHon of Books 
Act, 1897, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
efdsting law That Committee made an nn 
anJmona report in July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should he repealed 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed 

(3) The Press and Eeglstratlon of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act shoald he amended 
■where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) Tbe name of the editor should 
be Inscribed on every Issue ol a newspaper and 
the editor should he subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and d-vll responsibilities , 
(6) anv person regfstering under the Press and 
Eeglstratlon of Booka Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act , (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditions leaflets, subject to 
the otmer of the press or anv other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditions character of the documents The 
powers confened by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
EedlUous literature ■within the meaning of 
Section 12-J A of the I P 0 subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested In the courts , (<) anv 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so In the local High Court , (/) the 
term of Imprisonment prescribed In Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and EcgistraUon of 
Book-s Act should be reduced to six months (y) , 
tbe piovlElons of Section 16 of the Press Act 
shonfd be reproduced in the Press and Eegistra- 
tion of Books Act 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 
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f)n nrft of Part) 'nonth, 

) 


Pall) tici-pt Mondass 

1 

1‘lon'T' 

Path 

i 

11 -'-ir 

1 \i r\ ^Iiniiln) 

■ii’at oHi) K&tr» 

‘•Ul UliAmii MilUrtnl 

Monllil) 

aim-) 

TnMncotc I’ufill-lij liutciu 

1 

AtnraC'l .. 

bdnyi 

j Mondaj-s 

r 

AVnll t*" rnr<Ir»l 

; Pall) except Sundajs 

1 

Dilh J'.' 'tinr ''Hin<'linr 

Pnlh 


Pall) ^nl 11 , 

' Pali) 

i 

Amrit'n < 

1 In I’rr a of India , 

t 

1 

Punjab I'tw* llmt.nu 

* • • 

1 

Qauinl Paril «. 

Pall) 

1 

lnnzp<ni .. . .. 

Pally 

Amroli* .. . ! 

ItUhad 

Saturday a 

At&niol .. . 

Ilatnakar ,, , 

Sundaya 

IJapalkot. .. . 

1 Knnnii(ll(;a . . 

Thuradays, 

Na)lnaminrat . j 

Tuesdaya. 
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S* itlorL'f 


Title in {nil. 


Day ol going to Press. 


Bomtst . 


Bowrlngpet 

Bndnon 


j Bombay Chronicle 
Bombav ‘itvmachar 
I , Brrul Co ’» Markol Report 
1 I Catholic Examiner 
j I Commercial Sporting Xerrs 
I Cotton and Tlnanec 

Ilalh BomKa\ Commercial Ile- 
I ' ]«irt 
1 Bath Cirenlar 
I Balls l ommcrclal IxcwB 
1 I Balls Cotton Market Report 
j ' Bnvana I’rnknjh 

1 ' h^n't Indian Cotton Market 
llepnrt 

Evening Xcars of India 
I 

1 I manelal and Shipping Sera lee 

! rrso Journal 
1 Goan (Vorld 
Qiljaratt 

I Gujarati Keaarl .. 
j 1 nas-ai >'cw8 Agcnc> 

I Hindustan 

1 ' lUndu'-than and Prajamltrn 
' Illustrated Sundas Iscwr 
I Illustrated Weekly ot India 
I Imperial India Cltl7cn«hlp A'so- 
I elation 

I I Indian Industries and Power 
I I Indian Soelal Reformer 
I Indian States Tournal 
1 * Indian Tc-ctlle Journal 
.( [ Ismalll 

Jam-c-Jarashed 
Kalscr-l-Hlnd 
Khllafat Bulletin . 

Khllatat Bally 
JtahcshwnrI 
Memmon Sudhnrak 
1 Muslim Herald 

I I Nawa Ral . 
jS^usrat 

0 Amigo do Goano 
> O Anclo-Lusltano 
Prasat 

Railway Times 
Rashtrawnnl 
Reuters Commercial 
Rnsblmukh 

I SanJ Vartaman 
I Shradhanaud 
j Shrl liOkmanj a 
• shrlVenkateshwar Samacbor . 

I Tlmesof India 
Weckl) Herald 
(_ "Soung Messenger of India 

Kolar Gold Fields News . 

Akhbar Zulqomaln 


I Bally 
1 Bally. 

I Ballj , except Sundays. 

( Saturdays 

i On Ist Thursday of every month 


I On Wednesday and Sunday 
, Bally 
I Ballj 

Bally except Sundays 
Bally, except .Mouuust 

Every I riday 
Bally 


Bally except Sundays 
Monthly 
Saturdays. 
Wednts^ys 

Bally, except Sundays, 

Balh 

Saturdays 

Sundays 


On the 15tb, each month 

Saturdays 

Fvcrv Friday 

Monthly 

Every Saturday. 

Ually except Sundays. 

Sundays 

Saturdays 

j Tlmrsdav 
I Every Thursday 
Daily 

Dally, except Mondays 

Bafly 

Fridays 

Saturdays 

BaHy except Wenesday 
Fridays 

Every Wednesday 

1st week ot every month (accord 
Ing to Hindu Calendar) 

Bally, except Sundays 
Eve^ Friday 
Dully, except Monday 
Fridays 
Bally 

On Saturdays 
Monthly 

Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20tb and 27th of every 
mouth 


rhc Prcs<^ 




O’ “ •* '— 


Cal'cc* 


C'lrnrori* 


ChnJcrmcrirr 
CUndriri 
0)ln«nrah . 
Chlttaconc 


Cochin . . 


ml itor- 


CDlombo .. 


Tltlcln loll 


Ony or golnu to Presi 


Cochin ■Mattanchf'rry 
Cocanndn 


f 

111 Imhm ami ni Mopir-- 

1 ■'lonthl) 


T hf 1 <ikman\ a 

Dalh 

j 

Ih Wr.l 

1 I \erv Thur-(ln\ 

I 

t'nttcd Prc'a s> ndintc 


' 

Dallv. 

1 ' 

\ l•’ln■aTnItra 

t 

1 

\ vapar 

Dalh 

\ otinc Men of India 

Monthly 

1 

M orld Peace 

Wednesdays 


Klimcon 


j tCrriW Sinchail 

I ifTfiorim't 

,K ^Iltl^r^hllUIn^ 


i 'Iltavaill 

1 \\ r"l I aa»t llrformrr 

W c-t Coajt Spectator 


I’robarlak 
I okmltra 
Education Garette 


IiaiU J%ott 


Cochin Arpu^ 

Cochin ^ctv3 Agenej 
Malabar Herald 
bahod mn 


Malabar TMam 
Eavl 


Commertlal 
IVoplis Irknd 


Ccvlon Catholic ilcsscDEcr 
Cejion Hallj Xetrs 
Ccyloncso „ 

Ceylon Independent 
Ceylon Alomlng Leader 
j Ceylon Observer 
; Dlnakara Frakasa 


Olnatnina 
Hmvlda Mltran 
1 Gnanarthn Pradlpaya 
Islam AUttlran 


Lakmlna 

People 

Sarasavl Sandareen 
Times ol Ceylon 


On Mondavs, Wednesdays and 
Saturdajs. 

Wcdncsdayis 
Ttjesdaja and Fridays, 
i On Monda\-s, Wednesdajs and 
ThursdoaB 
Dally 

Sundays and Thursdays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Ar.ad 

Dallv tartaman 

! Pratap, Hindi Dall> and Weekh 
PalHr 

neuter s Telegram Companr 
Limited 
/kamnna 


Wednesdays, 


Saturdays 


25th day ol every month 
Bi-monthly. 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays 


SaturdavB 
On baturdaas 


Thursdays 


Dalh 

On Mondaj 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Dally 

Dally 

Dally 

Dally 

Dally 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thtusdays 
and Saturdays 
Dally, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
ilondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Dally, except Sundays. 
Dally 

Tuesdaj s and Fridays 
Daily. 
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r.r'^n'.t 


O-t-' 

llotlts' 

Hji'f-S? S<1, l>r- >T 


HrJ'ViJ. ‘•’-1 . 


Jir li-> ^ ' 

J»1ra 

Jt"na (\ annivn''’''^’^*) 
Jilsaon (K| in'l(-'li) 

Ji’TimoaL'i 

Jtan*! City 
Jorliat 

Jobbulporc .. 


Title In (oil. 


1 !’i tilvtvvtc nod KajT^tlia 

tnfr' 

I P 'V * 

1 

I J- 'a\ 1 
^ lv‘'’\'in 

\ .j > - 

I ..•/ - 1 1- 

-w- V li 

T ' 

!'<■ 'hat M~iaril 
1-^ 

. I" a Pita 

1 1 .’ll 'T pi-f<--ii 

1, 'i'll'' 1 I r*ana 

.'•p liMi"' 

I II -.'ti 


1 1‘iin Trirliaial 

I ^ udvral 
Fr-’'!!**' 

1 ff, .(k (.a- tt' 

f Crjlm rntrtot nnd Weekly Ad- 
I acrtl'.-r 

- Jnfina C.attiollc Guardian 
I ‘■ItlilakPiln rathoUaa-nlan 
[ \naiallan JalTna Katlvo Oplalon 

Ulmlii Orpin 

Pra-alik 

Hnimcar ^ epar Saimchar 

I Palli Ptopar Patar 

I I'rrr India 
I Saliafl 

^\a^a 

iJatorl 

f 1 rn I’rc's of India 
J India Sunday School Journal 
ICnrmavecr 
I liOkmat 


Day oI polng to Press. 


‘^atiirdayo. 


I Fiindnai 

Frl(la\-<! 

Satnrdaji 

Saturdaai; 

IStli nnd 15th of each month 

iPt of each month 
r rldna-8 

Ist of each month 

Saturdays 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Pali' and Bl-arccUy 
Dally. 

Dally 

Dalh except Fridays 
l)all>. 

Datlj 

Daily 

1st and Ord Sundaa of every 
month 
satiirday-i 

Dalh except Sundays 
l.acra Saturday 
Dally, except Sundaas 

I sen Friday 
Dalh 

1 \crv Tuesday 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays. 

I Saturday Jlornlngs 
Fortnightly 
Fortnightly. 

Wednesdays 

I VTceUy, 

Dally 

1 Dally. 

, Fridays 
I Sundays 

j Wednesdays. 


Third Thursday of every mouth, 
Fridays 
I Pally 


J i.r /Vc's-; 


Cm 


’’ 1“ fi II I>i\ nf folnr to I’p ‘ 


— 

^ ^ 

T I ' - 

''aturili » 

^ 1 ^ \ 

<> 1 ■■ ll ir'Iii’ 

J ' 

Hillj rar«'|it inncJayf, 

\ * 

1' .Ih rx <'pt Siinilit 4 

• 

Tlmrr laj-n 


• til rtir 

■ 


\ 

< ** itt r«J'i> • 

> - 1' ' 

■'xtunlnjii 

T fcfltA **'■ 

J (1 ln\i» 

Mn i\ 4 

i X V 

U r In'” Ht r nnd '•nturjaya 

i'' ’ 

'’'linrr'lx)!' 

I ^ 1 *’ n ’ a 

HiIIv 

M 

ln'U 

I'i‘h ji* ‘'tind'WfiC 

* 1 

1 1 ti f<-kh 

J J‘ -i a, 'i 

1*5114 

2 t ' i’ fix 


' i.’ > 'ti ’ 

U r''ii'-”la)o> 

1 1 ^ a 

• •Ulr rxci't MiniLifg, 

i 

"ll i 1 . II 'll4 « 

7-5 

I>5lh 

\ 

" 1 1 r '1 14 1 

1 

1 • ^ v^fl i\ 

i 

liill 

t>. ’ f r J 

I'Mli 

i - ' 

<» i i litir ili4 ' 

\l ”:j- n 

On 111'’ nr«f of 041 rv month 

1 i ' ' , 

I 4, 14 \\i (In iH' 

i' ’ » I It a 

I 00*1134 f 

; Ir *141 

Tlinr*'Ia4g 

\t *' 1 

11M|4 

f ^ Jr a Jr' 

U < dllf '•'J34il 

< ‘ t •(_• 5‘-' 

litunlajf 

Ila'j) )!,-(■ » 

Oath, iicrpt bandars and Moo* 
Ua4 in'irnlnc* 

Ii_ 1 

rt.ll 

I> --t '1 1 

I 4i r4 ‘•aliirda4 

I i^xit * alan 

l)ill> 

]> 1 .4 It* t 1,1 

Itilh 

ll H 1 j ( 

Oilh 

Illq 111 

Dallj 

111 1 lu '<r il, 

' ‘•alurda4'' 

Itiillni Jlatin-nj Journal . 

IStli of c4er} montU, 

1 pHn i r''\ If'T « 

' Jfoatlil} 

Jnma Jiiltil . , 

Wcckdn)B 

Jiiiarittliiii Till 

Jarliln 1 Itoiirar 

Saftirdajs 

Jn llr' 

Ball) 

Law Tim c4 .. . 1 

Saturdoye. 

MaJraa Mall . . 

Dally 

MulinmmMnn 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

lIuLlihlr I Drccan 

Wednesdays 

1 
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Station? 

1 

Tftio In fall. 

( 

! 

! Day of going to Press 

1 

Ksl'IV 

Lok<3\tta 

Saturdays 

Xanshahro | 

Mata 

Miaktl 

On VTcdnesdays every Portnlght 
Mondays 

Xa^nl)«lnh 

Xawab^ha Gazette 

1 Muk-tl 

1 

On Wednesdays 

Monthly 

Xcw Pcihl 1 

I rci Pro'-a Bulletin 

1 n 0 I’rcec of India 
b'at'"-inan 

Dally 

DaUj 

r 

- 1 
Sova Goa . j 

1 

Dlario do Nolto . 1 

ncraldn 

O'Dcbatc . 

O’llcraldo 

Dally 

Dally, except afondavs. 

aiondnys 

Dally, except Sundays aau 

I holidays 

Dally Issue, except Sundays 

1 Wednesdays 

Ootacamnnil 

South ol India Obser%rr 
' Xllgiri Tltnca 

Oral 

' Bteah 

I Thursdays 

ralamcottah 

' Varantha t artliamnnain 

Every Saturday 

Pandharpar 

Pandharl Mltra 

Sundays. 

Pangea 

Enngal 

Fridays 

PanJIm, Goa 

O'Crcnto 

Saturdays. 

Pamr 

' Ultara ITiarnKa ^ 

Saturdays 

Patna .. , | 

L 

Bchar Herald 
' Express 

1 Tree Prc's of India 

Itcchad 
. I’atn i Tlnif - 
1 Searchlight 

Saturdays 

Dally 

On aiondavs 

On Saturdays 
^ batnrdaya 

Pen 

, Kolaba S-imnchar 

Frfdasrs 

Peshawar 

1 

1 Tlic Tronticr Adxocatc 

On Mondays 

( 

1 

Poona .. / 

1 

1 

1 Deccan Herald 

Dnvana Prakash 

Kesarl 

Mnhratta 

Poona Star 

Sun 

VTar Cry 

Dally 

Dally, excent Mordavs 

Tu^ays and Fridays 

Sundays 

Daily 

Every Saturdaj 

Monthly 

1 

Toona CItr . 

Dlnabandhu 

batjagmheo 

Servant of India 

Every Thursdaj 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

QtiadUn (cfo Batala; | 

1 

1 

Alfazal 

Alhakam 

AlfaTooq 

Xur 

Tlevlew of Eellglous (in English ) 
Do (In Urdu) 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Fortnl^tlj 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Qnetto .. .. ^ 

■ Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan HeraldDallyBuUetln 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Dally 
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Stations. 


Snkknr 


Surat 


Svlhet 

Tllhnr 

Tlnnevelly 

I'irnpar 

Tlrnvalla 

Travancoie 

I’richtnopoly 

Tclctmi 

Trlvandmin 


Tuticorln 

ueipi 

Vliagapatam 

Wal 

Wardha 
Yeotmal . 



Title in full 

Day of going to Press 

r 

Allnq 

On Saturday s 


Aihl2b 

On Fridays 

\ 

Dharamvlr . 1 

Saturdays 

1 

Rajput 1 

On 1st of every month 

1 

Snnsnr Chakar | 

On 1st and 15th of every month 

1 

Sind Samaclmr 1 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

1 

Slnnhi 

SatnrdayB 

i 

Sukkur Gazette l 

) 

On Thursdays 

r 

Daily Market Report 

Dally 

1 

Deshbandhn 

Dally, except Sundays 


Desbl Mltra 

Thn^avs 


Gujarat 

DaUy , except Sundays 

1 

Gnjrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

‘saturdaya 


, Investor Reports Daily Quotations 

Daily, except Sundays 

1 

< 

Jain Mltra 

Wednesdays 

1 

Khandrvala Circular 

Dally 


Praia Pottar 

Wednesdays 

! 

Pratap 

Every Friday 

/ 

Samachar 

Daily, except Monday a 


“turat Akhbar 

•Sundays 

1 

The Hindu 

Dally 

j 

Janas'! kti 

1 On Every Tuesday 

i 

1 Parldarsaka 

WednesOaye 


TlLhnr Munpbat j 

4th, 11th, 18th, and 25th, of 
eyerv month 

f 

Kalpaka ... 

Daily Bombay TelcgrapWcCotton 

Monthly 

-! 

1 B'ctrs 

Daily, except Mondays 

L 

Daily Cotton Bulletin j 

Daily , except Jfondavs 


HavrabliaratW ] 

Tuesdays and Fridays 


Tbo Star of India 

Even Thursday 


Wednesday Eevlerr 

Wednesdays, 


.! Lokaprakasam .. . ! 

Mondays 

r 

j SamadoTBl 

! 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days 


' Travancore Press Service 

• 

•« 

< 

' TVivandrum Dally N'ews 

Dally 

1 

! TUe Sendee 

Eyery Tuesday. Thursday and 

1 


Saturday 


' Trivandrum Express 

Dally , except Sundays 

L 

Western Star 

Tuesdays, ibrnsdaya and Satur- 


1 

days 

1 

[ Daily IMews 

Daily 

] 

t The Dally Cotton JCcus 

Dally 


Satyagrabi 

Thursdays 

- 

Andhra Advocate . 

Fridays 


Vrittasar . . 

Mondays. 

1 

Maharashtra Dharma 

Tuesday', 

1 

1 Rajasthan Kesari.. 

Saturdays 


1 Eokamat .. 

j ThuTadays 
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In ■which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borro'wing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the secunty of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or recelvlnfi deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banli 
The Act provides for on agreement bet'ween the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, ■which ■was signed on the 27th' 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter bv either party ■with 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, for the , 
following Important matters — 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Go'vemment of India Is to be 
earned out by the Imperial Bank 


(2) The Bank ■will hold ail the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches This involves the 
abolition of the Eeserve Treasury 
system- 

(3) 'Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 ne^w branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks pnor 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branen 
of the Bank of Madras The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1S61-62 
but no less than 18 branches ■were 
established before 1868 

The management of the Public Debt 
■will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration , 


(4) 

The Dikectoeate, 


Managing Governors 


/ Sir Osborne A Smith, k c J E 
\K M, MacDonald, Esq , JI 0 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards 


Caecutta — 

B B 'WiU, Esq , C LE , D S 0 , v j) 
J Mein Austin, Esq 
M G Stewart, Esq 

Bombat — 

E J Bunburv, Esq , M c 
H H Sa^wyer, Esq 
J G Bidland, Esq 


President 

■Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 

■Vice-President 

Secretary 


Madeas — 

B C M. Strouts, Esq 
■W 0 Wright Esq 
A 0 Bentlev, Esq 


President 

■Vice-President 

Secretary 


Controller of the Currency J B Taylor, Esq , HA., ICS 

nominated by Government 


The Hon'ble Sir Dinshaw E Wacha, Bt , J.P , Bombay 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckjl B Dadabhoy, K-OJ E , Xagpur 

Sir Rajendra Bath Mookerjee, E,o JJS., K.C v o , Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Bajah Sir S B M Annamalal Chettlar, Eit , Madras 


Manager is Lojtdoh 
B A Grav, Esq 

Bhakohes 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta 

Clive Street, Calcutta 
Park Street, Calcutta 
BycuUa, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay 
Sandhurst B o a d, 
Bombay 

Mount Bead, Madras 
Abbottabad. 

Abohar (Sub-Agency ) 

AdonI 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad City. 

Ahmednagar 

Aimer 

AEoIa 

Akyab 

Aligarh 

Allahabad. 


Alleppey 

Ambala. 

Ambala Cant 
AmraoH. 

Amritsar 

Asansol 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Bas'flln 

Bell ary 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Ganjam) 

Berwadu 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal 

Broach. 

Bnlandsbahr 

Calicut 

Ca'wupore. 

Chandpore 

Cbapra, 


Chittagong. 
Cocanada. 
Cochin 
Coimbatore. 
Colombo 
Conjeevaram 
Agency) 
Cnddalcrre 
Cuddapah 
Cuttack 
Dacca 
Darbhanga, 
Darjeeling 
Delia Dun. 
Delhi 
Dbanbad 
Dtanila 
Dibmgarh 
Ellore 
Erode 
Etawah. 


Farrukhabad 
Ferozepore 
' Fyrabad 
Gava. 

Godhra 
(Sub- 1 Gojra 

iionikhpur 
' Gujranwala 
J Guntur 
Gwalior. 

Hathras 
5 Howrah. 

I Hubll 
I 

Hvderabad (Deccan) 
, Hvderabad (Sind) 

, Indore 
Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpalguri 

Jamshedpur. 
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The Impctwl Bank. 


The UTlnncc Sheet of the ifmk ns nt 30th Juno 103i was us rollowa — 






Assets 

Bs 

a 

P 

LttniiiTii 

Its 

a 

p 

' Goaemment Securities 

28,18,53,192 

2 

1 





( Other authorised Sccu- 




Suh'eribcil Capital 

, 11, 2'), 00,000 

0 

0 

rities under the Act 

2,59,38,608 

14 

4 




— 

Maas and Means Adaain- 




Capital puld up 

5,CL’>0,000 

0 

0 

1 (cstotlu Goaemment 




Bo«erac 

a 4 ’,30,000 

0 

0 

1 of India 




Pu?)lic PepO'K*^ 

I On, 88 Sro 

14 

«> 

1 Loans 

9,08,91,176 

3 

6 

Othrr 

Ot.,r>,34,40U 

12 

0 

Cash Credits 

30,19,11,766 

0 

10 

Loan' apaln'l Sciurltli' 




' Inland Dills discounted 




per eontra 




aud purcliascd 

3,30,92,533 

4 

5 

Loans from the Go\cm 




Foreign Bills discounted 




ment of India under 




and purchased 

2,27,226 

13 

9 

Section dO of the Paiver 




Bullion 1 




Currenev Act aeain-t 




Dead Stock 1 

2,71,99,349 

3 


Inland 1)111- dl-eountcd 




Liabillt} of Const!-. 




and purcha'fd per 




tuents for Contingent' 




contra 




Liabilities per contra 




Contincinf I laldlltlcs 




Sundries 1 

67,60,750 

9 

6 

Sundries 

94,48,731 

s 

5 

Balances with other 








Banks 

9,22,450 

1 

0 





1 

76,93,87,013 

4 10 





Ca-,h 

17,17,85,085 13 

11 

R« 

04,11,72,099 

0 

9 


94,11,72,099 

2_ 

9 


Tlic nbQ\c U nh nec Slioct Includes — £ a d 

Deposits In London 

Adsanccs and Inscstnicnts In London 
Casli and Dnianccb at other Banks la London 

Government Deposits 

The foUowinR statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at vorlons 
penods during the last 40 years or so — 

In Lnlhs of rupees 


890,043 1 5 

933,588 11 11 
09,935 6 9 


— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

Bi 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

|Boinbay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

30 June 
1881 

230 

G1 

63 

344 

1913 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 

290 

197 

93 

5Su 

1891 

332 

97 

63 

482 

1915 

263 

1 187 

102 

552 

1896 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 

336 

' 263 

115 

714 

1901 

187 

90 

68 

340 

1917 

1838 

1 716 

209 


1900 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 

664 

649 

213 

1426 

1911 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 

346 

; 298 

142 

786 

1912 

210 

155 

76 

440 

1920 

801 

' 663 

170 

1634 






26 January 
1921 

364 

206 1 

188 

708 


IMPEBIAL Bane 


30th June 1921 





• 

2,220 


1922 






1,672 


1923 

• • 


• • 



1,256 


1924 






2,208 


1925 






2,252 


1926 





• 

3,254 


1927 






1,004 


1928 






796 

’’ 

1929 






2,074 


1930 






1,891 


1931 






1,596 
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BA^K OF JBoubat 


1 tapltnl iltc'crvo 

1 ' 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 1 
depo- 1 
sits 1 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year 

ievo 

. 

Jluo 

61 

70 

36b 


106 

11 per cent 

IPOO 

.. 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 


1P05 


100 

87 

02 

670 

259 

168 

12 


1000 


100 

92 

101 

832 

364 

177 

12 


1007 


100 

00 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 


1903 


100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 


1009 

• • 

100 

103 

120 

1036 

416 

163 

13 


1910 


100 

105 

162 

1053 

436 

140 

14 


1911 


100 

100 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 

.. 

100 

100 

117 

1124 

316 

210 

14 


1013 


100 

100 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 


1014 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 


lOlE 


100 

100 

130 

1070 

423 

276 

16 


1910 


100 

CO 

142 

1SG7 

667 

312 

io 


1917 


100 

02 

235 

2817 

ISOS 

744 

17i 


1018 


100 

101 

177 

1740 

642 

363 

18} 


1010 

• • 

100 

110 

262 

2766 

928 

316 

19} 

>> 

1020 


100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

268 

22 



Bakk of Madeas 


1896 


60 ■ 

16 

46 

A7S 

144 

45 

10 

per ceuD 

1900 


' 60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 


1905 


. 00 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1900 


00 

32 

64 

366 

161 

81 

10 


1907 


00 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 

62 

447 

163 

84 

11 


1009 


00 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 


1010 


vOO 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 


1911 


'' 00 

52 

69 

625 

165 

104 

12 


1912 


f' 75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

118 

12 


1913 


/ 75 

73 

60 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 


' 75 

70 

91 

761 

207 

184 

12 


1916 


76 

05 

80 

803 

256 

184 

12 


1910 

J 

76 

65 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 


1917 

IT 

76 ' 

■^o 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 

( 

76 ' 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 


1910 

\ 


45 

104 

1216 

430 

176 

12 


1920 


76 

46 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 



IscPERiAL Bakk 


30th June " 

1021 


371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1662 

16 per cent 

1922 


411 

1672 

6336 

3305 

900 


1223 

' \5fi2 

435 

1266 

7047 

2913 

926 

10 

1924 

602 

467 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1176 

10 

1925 

602 

477 

2262 

7688 

3682 

1413 

16 

1926 

562 

492 

3254 

7630 

4503 

2188 

16 

1927 

562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

1928 

562 

517 

790 

7331 

1377 

2635 

16 

1929 


527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 

1930 

R02 

537 

1891 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 

1931 

662 

642 

1695 

6616 

1717 

3077 

12 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banka carrying on Exchange bi^ws 
In India are merely branch agencies of Ban^s 
having their head ofiBces In London, ^ the 
continent, or in the Ear East and the umted 
States Originally their business was co^ed 
almost exclmslvely to the financing 01 the ex- 
ternal trade of India , but In recent 
most of them, while continuing to finance thlb 
part of India’s trade, have also taken m active 
part in the financing of the Internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are sltuateo 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 


tions In India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London — 
tho home ofBces of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use In India by offering rates of In- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that It is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done In London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks Is now carried thronM by 
means of money actually borrowed In India 
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•Hi'’ Mioirjne l~ n flitrmrnt o{ the position of Uio rarioas Jvicbnnso Banka earryfnff on 
bn"!nr ' In Inilln aa at Slat December 1010* — 

/n T/tontandi of £ 


Natnr Capital Iteserre 

I 


Pair* 5-1' lull il t llnui irliio i 

151 

tiO') 

rank r f 1 alw an I Id 
< ’nMer*' 1 Ban, <f India XiiMralia 

l,oin ' 

101 

1 I Ina 1 1 1 ' 

1 fiiin 

1 ono 

t 1 ,] •< Ir National I) I Mnniple ile I’nrli. 

1 lor. 

1,170 

1 r 1 Ban I Id 

IB, lel 1 .t *-lnnplnl Bankine for 

1,000 

ISO 

; i-a'Ii n ltd 

III! •i-I I an! of 1 er la , 

1 1 nd* Bank 1 Id 

l.OoT 

7,010 

r, ii) 

070 

I5,*)|l) 

10,000 

Mrr a 111) B in) of India I •<! 

1 1)51) 

1 500 

ajl! d 1 ink I Id 

7,501) 

S,2)9 

N iiln lal 1 an) of India I td 

2 000 

1,000 

\a I, nal ( ita lian) o! N< w 5 orl 

)l,12n 

25,7)1 

N'-Ili'-’lan 1* Tradine *.oel' l\ 

n.cr,') 

1 )14 

Ntl'KiI nil* India (oniinirrlal Ban) 

1 5N, 

2 1 12 

f t U Ban) liii, ( ''n<orallon, ltd 

2,501 

ISO 

'■nnltoi 10 Ban) I Id 

0,250 

1.771 

\ o, 1 ) an a *'P' 1 1 Bank I *d 

12 500 

1 1 52,5 


l)l poalla 


Cash and 
Jnvestroenta 


1,011 s 10 

110,885 13, .151 


10,811 10,059 

95,010 11,128 

5,570 1,121 


60,001 

25,075 

9.805 

0,330 

304,018 

171,120 

13,97!) 

8.008 

88,761 

41,000 

10,800 

18,313 

105,000 

200, Ol- 

)C,323 

io, 171 

n 808 

0,370 

7,712 

5,728 

85,51 1 

41,79! 

05 057 

52,81 1 


JOINT STOCF{ BANKS. 

Pf'^Tlou" to lonn mere trere ferr Banks of The first Important fallnre to take place was 
•bl« d-* rrlptlon opemtlrip In India, nnd siicli ns tint of fhe Peoples Banif of India and the loss 
w' re t lien in exbrenco ivrre of comparathclj of cbnfldeneo caiwed bp fhe failure of that Bank 
small lnir«ornnce nnd Ind their hu'[nc«s con - 1 rcsulterl In a verj larpe number of other failure?, 
fined to a \erv rc«trleted area The rapid the principal brlnp that of the Indian fepccle 
deseloptninf of tlii« cla*s of Jlanl , tvhlcli ha? Bank 
brill fo marled a feature In Banklnp within^ 

recent \rar^ realu had Its orlpln in Combaa ' Since those events of ton jtars aco 
and fet In with llie esiebll'hincnt of the Bank i confidence has been larpcly rertored But la 
o' India nnd the Indian Specie Bank In 1000 April 1023 the Alliance IJank of Simla suspend- 
Aft'r that time tlicn wa* a perfect stremi ' cd paament and Is non In voluntary llouldatlon 
of n' ar flotation* and althoueli niani of the nerr I he effeet of the failure of this old CBtabllshcd 
rompanle* confined thcin'clae* to IcRillmatc Bank micht have been disastrous but for the 
banklnp bn«hics«, on Ibo other hand a aer^ larpc prompt notion of the Imperial Bank which 
number rncaced In other ba'hiejscs In addition . dealt with the situation In close association 
and can baiallj be properlj cla««cd us Banks nltli the Oovemment of India The Imperial 

Thcj'c Banl 8 made verv preat strides durinp Hank Undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few jears of their existence, but It , Alliance Bonk 60 per cent of the amounts due 
W 3 « pencrallv suspected In well Informed circles to them, A panic was naerted and a critical 
that the liuslnrss of manr of the Bonks avas period was passed tbroiigli with little dlfDcuIty 
of n acT> speculative nnd unsafe character nnd 

It wa« a mn'trr of no preat surprise to many ; Durinn 1 023 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people avhen It became known that some of the ' avns established In 1018, avas merged in tlio 
Banks wcr. In dllTicnltlcs I Central Bank of India 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks os It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 

I n Lalht of Hvpeet 


Kamc 

Capital 

Reserve, 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allahabad Bank, ltd , afOllated to P A 
0 Banking Corporation Ltd 

35 

44 


081 

Bank ol Baroda I td 

30 

21 

595 


Bank of India, I td 

100 


1,111 

707 

Bank of iljForc, Ltd 

20 

10 

222 


Central Bank of India, I td 

108 

86 

1,481 


Indian Bank, Ltd (Nlndrns) 

12 

13 


38 

Ihinlab National Bank, Ltd 

31 

21 

609 

932 

Union Bank of India, Ltd 

30 

7 

27 

40 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs fionrlsbed 
in India long belore Joint Stock Banka were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive lor some very consider- 
able time to come The use of the word 
■ Shroff ” Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of Interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as " shroffs ’’ In banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India Under 
present conditions the Banks In India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity In India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it Is In his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banka Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to rive The shroff's position 
as an Intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banka usually arises In some- 
thing after the following manner A shop- 
keeper In the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using aU his own money, he 
still requires say Rs 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably Ha thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he Is satisfied that the business Is 
sale The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and In the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs 2,500 eacj A hoondee 
nsu^y drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs In 
respect of such advances 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and It Is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banka la called 
Into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such blUs freely to an 
extent determined In each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to wUch any one shroff may grant 
accommodation In the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, m , (1) the limit 
which he himself may think It advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shro& keep In 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they In turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarUy vary according to the standing of the bor- 
[ rower and with the season of the year Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or IJ Vo Is a fair average rate charged 
In Bombay to a first class borrower Rates 
In Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
Is not so keen in these places as it Is In Bombay 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwarles and 
Multanls having their Head Offices for the most 
part In Bikaner and Shlkarpur. respectively, the 
buslneES elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonlms ” who have 
very wide powers 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage In ex- 
change business throughout India, but there Is 
no doubt that this Is done to a very considerable 
extent 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly eech Presidency Bank fixed Its 
own Bona Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
How the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 


a rule at a slightly higher rate Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are granted at from 
one-half to one per cent over the official rate , 
but this does not always apply and In thf mon- 
soon months, when the Bank rate Is sotnetlmcs 
nominal. It often happens that such ncccmmoda' 
Won Is granted at the official rate or even less 


The following statement shows the average Bank Bate since 
constituted • — 


the Imperial Bank was 


Year 

1st Half-year 

2nd Half-year 

Yearly average 

1921 



1 


6 103 

0 a7J 

1922 




7 132 

4 510 

6 S21 

1923 




7-41P 

4-5 

5-959 

192-1 



• 

8*05 

5 315 

6 0^52 

1925 




8 585 

4 7C1 

5 CIS 

1920 





4 

4 825 

1927 




8 503 

4 0E6 

5 7S2 

1928 




C 915 

5 45G 

C 2 

ii i 




6 S7S 

5 7SS 

C CC3 








L illfl 




6 7»Jd 

5 277 

6 €^^2 


00 
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The tnitlnn Gnuf*cs 

T1 ^ cnicc (n* liulK I' nvr tret 

• lx \t 1 n roil'- irllrn xeif flnrlcJ 

It I oi 1 rit'ir'' 'ri ^ 1 ■r-n* fUrnr, nntl 11 xt(i« 
•• It 1 ITT n I rnxit pxUCr til 
r lU* In jf ’H SI r liiTi rnrr of rvrlonr* Hut 
It J'^Tr T’*'-*! II'- '-nir (ij'irm xrn' ndopted 
H rr‘- ' ' 1 t -■ f I ,1 1 mi'r'’ rmnosiilril pnwer, 
fT tl I" r, 'T ll“r Ir t ro't £17 Otin n oillr 
\!''r f ' 1 '’r il '■'Ttloii tlif mrUr'CTUKr of 
T S'-'! 'J 1 !'• -n ■>' Tloi'l'-d t'rrn\l*r nt 
t’lT' S' — '- S' llr-i of n<'o[ link t tie m'-sric «\ftrni 
j- "‘in 1 I It r iir Tlir oricinni Inlrntlon 
0 - 1 ' In— ■!,, t|r rr'^Tf-niiitr line* I roi lOrnnl, 
l>-rv «r-r In In f .n\ r tril Into liroxtl pniiRC 
r» «n ■ s— .o,- )n liflrtl It , ron*rqunn11\ 

S’ fl vrjc 1 ll’ \r'\ llrllS lUlt the Irvlllc 
fXjT-u' riiliiTj 1 inr iiplJits , and ll tvn« 
fr I- 1 c'l i to inipToTr tlir cnrTsIntr powrt 
of 1 ’ n -f r ;;ni^'n linr< Uinn to ronxrrt lliern 
So M n 1 ,i' T-,"r ‘-T firrj’t In tlir Iniliia 

\ -iI >■ ft ' llir •iTit'-cln fiitnllon (Irrmnil'il I 
ai r-l I ^'T rm^r tlir mrltr pxiiKc Ilnri> ' 
n-T' 1— IJ 1 \ r 1 TTul 111' V lino , tlir n prnnrtnrpt 
f'n! r ir I' n STlliTT\ fVitrm Now tlirfr I* 

31 (-nr** — ' pxtirr tx *1010 nort ll of tlir (I'srC'-a 

p .rn-'r 1 ol'li t> r liiiptilun line* nnd Kntldn- 
mt T d T 'I.'T fittom In ‘-oiitlirrn India, 
rn-il' a'l r tl n '-outiirm'Inrntlin nnd tlir ''OUtli . 
tni'ia T rni* rlinrnrr n't! xrt conncctrd, 

1 t tl n 1 rr X \ I't t. fipm Kliani'xvft li\ sri \ i 
( f 1’ ' 'mmo • II’ il'fal'xd Ocx'nxrrl lln(l«H* I 

rarsH 1 r ir— n All tlir Hnnnn lines 

a r o I t’ 1- tl pi aw t rtialn feeder nnd hill 
f_l»ii’ 1 1 tin roi'tnirt'd on the 2 C'l 
at, 1 . It an - nnd t'li" the ojo nlnj* 

( I tl J a ‘ U lit IfallWTX a-lilrh slinwid tin 
1 r " V f-apa iSa o' Stir 2 1.' paUP tlnr< lua* 
(rr I a t' 1 nr to e-in Intel ficdtr llnra on tliLa 
ra'h ' tlia 1 <ai tie iintrepaup i 

Slntr \rrsus Com^^n> MonnCctncnt — 
The irlatUc ndvnntapr’ and dlNvdvnnlnpea of 
'strtr nnd Conpanj manapeincntof the nllwnan 
oored hp fJoacmmrnt which comprlro the 
ciral halV. o' the rallwav mllrapc In India hnac 
l>ocn ihrfuhjrcl of dI»cuf'!on In ofllclnl circles 
and the pnlilic prr*afornian% jearr In India 
the qiir tion li" conipllcatcd by the fact that the 
more Important companies have not In recent 
> ears tirrn ttn oanirri’ of the rallvraj t which they 
manape and the hcadqnartcrf of their Boards arc 
In Ixindon Tlie Fubjcct svas one, pcrlinps the 
mcft Important, of the fertns of reference of the 
Acworth Iinllwaj Committee That Commit- 
tee was unfoTtnn-atch, unable tomabca nnanl 
mrms recommendation on this polnt,tbcIrmcm 
bers bcbipcquallj dUIded In favour of State 
maoapement and Company mannpement They 
were,bn”e%er,unanlmonB In rccommcndlnpthat 
the pre’entsyrtem of mannpement by Boards of 
Directors In Ixindon should not bo extended bc- 
a ond tbc terms of tliccxlstlnp contracts and thl« 
recommcmlatlon has met with general public 
acceptance During the year 1022-23, the 
question was apaln referred to cerfnin Local 
Oovcmmcnls nnd public bodies and opinions 
collected nnd discussed The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 3lBt December 102'f nnd of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1026 
rendered nn early decision on this question 
Impcratlxc When tbc question was debated In 
the Legislate oAsscmblv In February 1023, the 


non official Indian Members were almost unnnf- 
I moti'Ix in favour of State manapement nnd 
Indeed were able to carry n resolution rccom* 
I mendlnp the placinp of the Iji't Indian Railway 
nnd flic Great Indian Peninsula Rallwav under 
j ifate manapement at (he clo'c Of tbclr present 
I contracts Ibc Government of Indln, however, 
cxprc’s-d themselves as bcinp so convinced by 
the almost iinia ersal failure of this method In 
I other coimfrics that thev proposed, while 
accepfliip the necessity for takinp over the 
manapmcnt of the Kast Indian JUiIlwny nnd 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
(hilr eltorts to dcabe a satlsfacton fomi of 
Compnna domiciled In India to take these rail- 
ways oxer c\cnttmll\ on a basis of teal Company 
manapement Tlicrc liaxc been certain definite 
ndxnntapcsdurinpn (ransltlon period in baaing 
a fi ntrnl authority xvKh necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on rallwnas and that 
the results haac been satisfactora arc borne 
out b\ till fart that Indian rallxvays baa c contrl- 
hiited million pounds to General Rc- 
aenties during 1027-.1S nnd nearly 4 lullilon 
pounds diirinp lP2S-2n In addition to paying In 
million and IJ million pounds rcspectiatly 
during tlu'c txvo a cars to tin R illway Rcscrac 
1 und The future organisation axlll, hoaveaer, 
need carx fill organisation 1 vptricncc In other 
roiintrii « has flioxxii that dllllciiltles arise In a 
t.oaenimiiil fullx n'-sponslble to the I-cgls 
latiin or under anx constitution xxhlcb Imposed 
on the Ralhxax Dtparimciit the necessary 
rt strict Ions \x bleb must applx n« between ordlnara 
dipartnicnts of tin. State The solution found 
In otbir countries such as Gcrmana, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria nnd ciswhere, where State 
oxvncrsfdp has ibroxvn on the State the obliga- 
tion to manape its own railways, bos been to 
create In a statufr nn nulhorlta charged xrith 
till maiiapcmcnl of tbc State Rallwax jiropcrtx 
with stnliitorx jirescriptlon of tbc objects 
to be aimed at In such management nnd statutory 
dlxl'lon of railway prollts between tbc State 
nnd the Rallwax Autboritx This authority 
mix take the form of a companx ns In Canada 
and in Gennanx or folloxx the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On Ist January 1925 
the 1 ast Indian Rallxxay was amalgamated xrith 
tilt Oudb nnd Rohllkluvnd Railway nnd brought 
nndtr direct State Xinnapement xxhllc on 1st 
Jiilx 192j tbc Great Indian Pcnlnsulir Rallwax 
loUowcd suit The Nalnl Jubbulpore Section 
of tbc I-asl Indian Rnllw-ax xxas transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Rallwax on let 
October 192B 

On January 1st 1929 the contract xrith the 
Burma Rallxxnys Company was terminated 
and the management taken oxer by the 
State The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma RaUxvnys 
Company of tlic sum of three mllllonB 
sterling being the sliare capital origiiially 
contributed by the Company The financial 
effort of taking oxer the line Is estimated to be 
an Intrtasc of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual rex enue to Govommont 

Tlic purchase of the Southern Punjab Railwav 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles xxorked 
by the Aorth Western Railway was effected on 
the iBt January 1980 It Is estimated that the 
flnanelnl result of the purdiasc which cost 
approximately Rs 703 lakhs xrill be a gain to 
Govemihent of about Rs 47 lakhs a y ear. 
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Or orCnnKnllon proMcm"! — The RrowliiR 
r3~-pl«t' j-r' Hf’mlnltlmllon In Jndl'» 

i! « fTcl»>'in ct trw t^r*hfx 5 « o! fenirtvilinc 
hiTr riTfT K fUr'nlt « \o die r^ort^ oi 
t>' rAilw^vi «A rr\!tf' dflr prs;^nl•^ltotlf 

e f-'’"!) rilfT''! I In ''h'fJi dil« rp-on:®nl«ii- 
V*' 1« !>'■ rr co-.t.t’r'nr'd It tint o' eo*i'oUd»do*> 
l‘t 1 r-r i’,Tn*'r-'-Tl r' dir op— n'tne or tranj 
p'd-’J— ) o' dir ratttrar, tncUidlnf thr 

f r't f- r,' 77 !" whl;h )’ 

r- r lO Vr '"rn »t thr llh l’lnn»I •' tt'Tl rtai 
'•tt a'lt’t'' 1 1 t*i' (t*rn‘ Ir'lUn I’cnlinolt 

Pnlrv AtUl'orj Cotnmldro 

7 I t \ ’X X < -I f I V- X> Ti r,,'. 1- 

* 1 i 1 . I I ! X M xX'- Tit n xlr f/'C iltl 

XX f I f XrT’xX'l * f O ttir ( X[ tx lO 

t ' 

( x X * “1, ' x**' ^ J r - jr 

t^l ( I'x X t'iX* fX*r\ 1 tItxT X 'ixlll*' 

i I 'i ~ 'xr 

( ' ( , 'xl ‘ < * i' >J ll^ III rrxj - • of 

*r '-(I'x 1 

i( Til- T -xtnor r- x*l'‘ xx!*/- rf -xti 
* ' ' t > di { x'VIn; o' nrll'"! » 

'(■' xllx I'xl ' to I'xtTXX o In ttiti It < ' 
lx’’ t I rx 'f ilx uxc'- to o'li'-' tix't 

f' X li 

( I I ' 1 , ’ 't I 1 I T' r' o' ronllil mi X* to 
, M I , s 3i"l. 1 1,1 a n'f 

(I ( injlx'iili tlixl I'nllxTixi do not f dhl 
*' '■J' I ' !i xtfotn to jirxixjdo f, X* mold 
' f'll kx uf kr xiTM'm ( I of dir 
Ir "xn 1 xllxx x\ t \rx 

7 )^ ( on; lit i- rx-iottn! on dm f.dloxxinr 
if-r rx* ‘ 'lixt hxd Ix'rii trfi rrrd to th' W 
ill In? 't - 

(i) (imtl-iil ft mi Ml t tlnturMxli 
J itmi 1 !’t O' I'l it ( o J iiiii|Mir (ii 
7' xrd to til r It* > oli-xrKd tor M'lilx 
1* i\ ' oxir til* I',*n,al \n„|itir, tir'-nl 
Iiullxii I'l iifti iilx nnd In't llnllnii 
1/illixix fr'iiii I*ir-lii,.|iiir to Jniiti|inr 

(ii) < omj'lxtni fioiii 'll x-t' Miro Dixil 
ILntiijl III-', Jxiiiiiiiir, n?-iliixl tin 
In't lii'lhii Itnllxiax In tniitnrllon 
xxltli tin r It*' f'lr r ill from rm txxxni 
jmri t'l nrtxln x-t xdons wlilrli It \xn- 
all* ?iil, xvi n oil n liklitr li'isK than thr 
(xirr* 'iKiinllti? ratex- on anothir line 

(ill) ( onijihliit from thr ‘irl JUinwa \ lla" 
("flnnlii? Wrox In? ami ‘xplmiin? Mill*-, 
t Ailnilnlori , r<-c inllii? thr ntr tharRi a 
for \ im froinlf olmlntoro to ‘?luxllmiir 
xmr tin S'liith Indim Jlndris and 
vmilnni M ihnlt-i and Jkn?al T^acpiir 
ltallxxiix< xihlrh It xx-ai nllrttexl, con 
rtltnt'tf (/rrf* r'nfinl Ireitnicnt anine 
to n loxxir mtr Inlnp rhnrped for 
flinllar Ir idle from Madtira to Stinllmnr 

(ti) f omiilalnt from die proprktors of a 
rlrr mill at Unkulla icpardlng the 
nlirprd hl?h rites charpexl over the 
liinpal ■\a?pur Jtnllxxn> for rice nnd 
paddv to and from tlnkulla i 
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(rl ( implilhl from dir rxllnit ( Uamher 
of foninurrix ni,Tln«t the Madrx'i and 
X'-mthi rii ■'inlimtla Jlnllxnv for not 
illowlii? (xxr nxx rant* rill' for fhr 
iiixinifniurr of iinntin s thr sami 
ritr- a' XTiri In Inp nlloxxcxi on tlir 
‘''iijlli Indian Ilallinv 

(rii ( nm)i|alnl from dm ICalvaiipnr Tine 
Wort'- (ilititia rrparvllng dir nlli pnl 
nnn i-nnalilrm a of ratrx over the 
di I Indliii I’allvxav for llmr from 
1 * lul on X'om lo Howrah and errt iln 
‘.txHoii' on dll 111 iical and Ivorfli 
U><l<rn It illn IV a' oimpaml nitli 
tin lorii imndim. rnti -• from irrlaln 
•11111) I tiiiu nntria on dm Xainl- 
liililinltx'ri 'rctlon of dm Great 
lull III i‘* nliimla Itallw iv 

Hill t oinj'Ixint from ri rtaln xne-xr ncforv 
I'tiiiirli tori nt Cawnporr rrgardln? 
Ill* riti~ for jagrrr ovir tin llengal 
xml ^llrdl Wi'trrn Itallwav when 
roll *11 imd In '(at Ion' on other milxrav f 
1 1 t iwai]iori dm alligation being 
that dll rat* H \-rri undnlv blch 

(ri)i> I onijilxlnl from rrrialii fnilt dralcra 
In I limit I a rc?ardlnc the minimum 
x'll.lil rondlllim appllrablc for a rate 
i]iiot>xl liv dm I a't Indian Hailwav 
for mancori from na MoKamih Gliat 
to Hoxxrah, Inlnc too hlali to enable 
dmm to taki adv int icr of Uic rate 

fit tb ' il.ldra'f- flu la't nu ntloned was 
riinitoinl'til xxIkii It came tip fur he iriiig before 
Iln (oinniltlii Iln flr-t llxr were reported 
oiibvdn rommltln diirliic Urn V i ar under review 
and tin' n romiin inladona made bv them, wliIcU 
xvi re all In f ivoiir of the railxvav adminlFtratlons 
rotirrrind wiri arrcptdi bv riovcrnnient 
lb rommUl'i al'o nported on two other 
la'i'x vxbUb bad b( on rdrrrcxl to them during 
llm iirivlntia viar Tlie't were — 

(1) ( oin)'! I'lil from a dealer In marble 

ria. irdln? tim blab rate' charged from 
llonikiv to FtatloD' on the South 
Indian Itallw a\ over the Great Indian 
I’Liiln'tila Mndrx« nnd Southern 
M ihratta and South Indian Eallwnjs 

(11) foiujilalnt from the Burbanpur Taptl 
villl rcgirdlng the rate for piccegoods 
from ]x,iirhanpiir to Calcutta being 
blOier than from Bombav to Calcutta, 
vxldcb It was alleged constituted pre- 
ferential treatment 

llie rccommcndatlonR of the Conimlttcc in 
both tiiix-e ca'cs in the first in favour of the 
complain ml nnd In the 'ccond In favour of the 
rallvvavx conceniial wore accepted bj Govem- 
nicut 

I At the close of the vear the committee had 
Hinder Invi 'tlgatlon two out of the eight cases 
' referred to them during the v car and one, dealing 
[with the question of the levj bj the Assam 
1 Bengal llallwav of terminal charges on loose 
I Jute, which had been referred to them In October 
102s The cnqulrj In the latter case lias been 
prolonged owing to the necessllv for compiling 
detailed statistics showing the earnings from 
terminal charge' and the expenditure on terminal 
(aellUIcs 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 


The Aesam-Bengal Eallwaj-, which Is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valiev across the 
Vorth Cacbar HUls into Assam It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 
Mileage open .. 1,281 

Capital at charge . Es 25,03,03,000 

bet earnings Es 79,59,000 

Earnings per cent . 3 18 

Bengal and North-Western 
The Bengal and North-Western Eailway was 
constmcted on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to tratBc 
in 1885 The system was begun In 1874 as 
the Ilrhut State Eailway In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 


with the Eailwav system of India In the near 
future In reply to a question In the Imperial 
Legislative Connell In 1919, Sir Arthnr Anderson 
said — ” Daring 1014-15 esdenslve snrvev opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast rente between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma EaUways south of Jian- 

j dalay A rival route rw the Hu kong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bcngal EaQway and the section of the Burma 
Hallways north of Mandalav was to have been 
surveyed during the following vear but was 
postponed because of the war It Is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on Its completion* 
Govemmetit wEI have snfflrlsnt Information 


and Korth-Westem Eailway Since then ex- 1 to enable them to decide which ront« shall be 


tensive additions have been made In both 
sections It Is connected with the Eajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway at Ehatihar and 
*he East Indian Eailway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open . . 2,114 

Capital at charge Es 20,91,97,000 

Net earnings Es 2,05,46,000 

Earnings per cent . 9 82 

Bengal-Nagpur 

The Bengal-Nagpur Eailway was commenced 
as a metre-gango from Nagpur to Chhatls- 
garh In the Central Provinces In 1887 A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, con^erted It to the broad- 


adopted Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
anv concession been eranted, but It Is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which It wHl connect It was 
commenced as a btate Hallway and transferred 
fo 1890 to a Company under a guarantoe 
From January 1st, 1929, Its working has boen 
taken over bv the State 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent 


- 2,057 

Es 34,75,53 000 
Es 1,80,39,000 

5 is 


Eastern BengaL 

The Eastern Bengal State Hallway was pro- 


gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and ' 

Eatni In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 

Rahway from Cuttack to Vlzagapatam was ^ 

transferred to It and In the ^me year , Ganga was opmto hi 16W ^ 

sanction was given for an eitens.on to the 

coal-flelds and for a connection with the Branch * metre-gauge of the Northern B'ti^_ 1 ..tatc 


Eailwav, which ran from the north back of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Sizaalax-as on 
the way to Dargeeling There two portions 
of the Ime were amalgamated in ltS4 into one 
State Eailway 

MUeage open 1,S03 

Capital at charge Es 51,65,51,000 

Net eamlngs Es 2,13,94 OX) 

Earnings per cent . 4*19 

East Indian 

The East Indian EaUwav Is one of tt*’ tbrt^ 


of the East Indian Hallway at Hanharpur 
Mileage open . . 3,827 

Capital at charge . Es 74,61,40,000 

Neteanungs Es 1,50,10 000 1 

Eamlngs per cent . 2 01 

Bombay Baroda ! 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India j 
Hallway Is one of the original guaranteed I 
raUways It was commenced from Surat no j 

Siroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 1 _ 

extended to Bombav. The origtnal contract 1 jaliwavs sanctioned for construction as cicrn 
was terminable In 1880, but the penod was ' mental dnes under the old form of cuaranto-e, 
extended to 1905 , and then renewed under 1 •j-jjg section from Howrah to Pandna was 
revised conditions In 1885 the Eajputana- j opened to 1854 and at the time of fh» Mclmy 
Malwa metre-gange system of State railways ' gj [ar as llanigan) It gives th" onl- 
was leased to the Company and has since been [ access to the port of Calcutta frotn Nor'h- 
frcoipoiated in It On the opening of the | India and Is conscqoentlv M b" all ihe 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge Conner- , large taHwav systems connected with I* In 
tion through E^em Eajputana with Delhi , iggo the Government pnrcharrd the Ir e, 
toe Working was entrusted to this Company ! paring the shareholders bv cnnnitioi, but 
On the acquisition of the Company In April 1907 | fosed It again to the cotnpanv to wo-p cnle- 


the purchase price was fixed at £11,M5 58j 
Mileage open 3,925 

fepltal at charge Es 76,82,56,000 

Net eamlngs . Es 4,83,82,000 
Eamlngs per cent . 6 36 

__ Bnrma Hallways 

The Burma EaQwav la an Isolated line, and 
although various rontea have been surveved 
there is little prospect of its being connected 1 


a contract which was tenninabl- in into 
The contract was no te-m'natrd t n 1 Ja-c- 
ary let 1923, wh-»n the torkoi ' th'- 

management From Jufr Is^, ic*^ t'" 3 

Eohllkbund railwa war amdcina ^ 1 -rt’ i 
MUeage open * ~ ' 

Capital a* chargr P' 1,^4,. c.r.r, 

Net eamlngs Es 7,32,= ' C^-'i 

Eamlngs per cent . 5 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility ot connecting India ana Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand estend- 
Ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes havinc been sug- 
gested 

The South Indian Railway having been es 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Earaeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talalmannar, on Slannai 
Island, two points distant from each otbrt 
about 21 mUes across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the posstbllit\ of connecting these two 
terminal stations bv a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known ns " Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been cstabUohed 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 

In 191J, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian B^lway Comply, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanualikodl Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20 05 mRes of which 7 19 wUl be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12 88 win be In 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sen t no dlffloulty The section through the sea 
will be carried ca a causeway which it Is pto- 
posed to construct In the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their Inner faces 
14 feet apart, wUI first be driven into the sand 
These plies wlU then be braced together longl 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transverselv with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete wUlbeslippedlntoposltion, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well Into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed bv the 
slabs will be filled in with rand 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative This 
would start from Chittagong, which Is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the pr^uce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile nee 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 9i mfies 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
mfles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Atyab delta These Include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about CO 
miles from its month Is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone Innomerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Toma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Regrals northwards until it loses Itself In a mass 
of tangled hUls east of Akyab and Chittagong 
At Its southern end the height of the ndge is 
Insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher It Is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route Is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there Is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr B A. War 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as It has to crois 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 1 
to six feet above high water level, and the lalU 
will ba laid at that levek The sinking of the i 
piles and Blabs will be done by meatrs of water 
jets This causewav, it is exacted, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventuallv making one big island i 
of Rameswaram Island and Maimar Island j 

Indo-Bnrma Connection j 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary Interruption of I 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradlrect railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Govem- 
m^nt accepted the position and appointed ; 
ifr Richards, M. Inst. C E , to be the engineer-; 
In-charge of the surveys to determine the Vsti 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The • 


of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tnnneUlng 
through the three main ridges and throngh other 
hlUs and more than 100 nfilos of exisnslve nn- 
dulatlng railway with grades as steep as 1 In 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall The 
Hukong valley ronte is only about 284 mllc« 
long and It presents fewer englneennc 
difficulties than either the Coast or the ''lanl- 
pnr route One hundred and fiftv mUfs 
of this ronte lie in open countrv capable of 
cnltlvatlon thouch at present it Isoalv verv 
thinly populated. Only one range of h!lL= 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 fret long at a 
height of 2,600 feet There are less than D'tv 
miles of very heavy workand onlvabout 4 600ft 
aggregate of rise and fall Th« Hukong ’Vall'T 
route although cheaperthan the Kaaipnr route 
is not a pradNAi ” ' ' 
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In centrist to tho preceding icar there was 
a slight fall In tho total -output of Iron and steel 
hi the Tata Iron d, Steel Co , at Jamshedpur 
The produetlon of pig Iron fell from 722,950 
tons In 1020 to 095,023 tons In 1030, hut there 
were Increases In tho production of steel 
(Indndlng steel rails) from 410,023 tons In 1029 
to 427,035 tons In 1930, and of ferro-man- 
ganese from 3 030 tons In 1929 to 4,670 
tons In 1930 The prcKluctlon of plg-lron hv the 
Bengal Iron Co fell from 190,080 tons In 1029 
to 103,929 tons In 1930 their output of products 
made from their pig Iron In 1030 amounted 
to 3,153 tons of sleepers and cliairs, and 34,833 
tons of pipes nnd other castings, a^Inst 11,163 
tons nnd 32,445 ton®, rc=pcctl\ elj , In 1929 
The Indian Iron A, Steel Co decreased their 
production of pig Iron from 451,050 tons In 1929 


to 354 772 tons In 1930 The output of plg-lron 
b> tho Mjsoro Iron Works fell from 21,462 
tons In 1929 to 20,008 tons In 1030 The total 
production of pig Iron In India fell from 1,891,641 
tons In 1929 to 1,176,292 tons In 1930 

Exports of Pig-iron — With tho decrease 
In the production of pig Iron In India recorded 
above, tho quantity exported fell slightly from 
648,881 tons In 1929 to 602,029 tons In 1930 
Japan Is still the principal consumer of Indian 
pig Iron, but the proportion fell from 70 per 
cent of the total exports In 1929 to 40 per cent 
In 1930 The United Kingdom nnd the United 
States of America both took substantially 
Increased amoimts There was a fall In the 
export value per ton of plg-lron from Its 45 7 
(£3 41) In 1929 to Bs 41 2 (£2 05) 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying tho deposits of the 
Vlragapatam district, nnd from an output of 
074 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons In 1900 when the richer deposits 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the "Vizagapatam mines The most 
Important deposits occur In the Central Pro 
Vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysor.; — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The uses to which the ore Is put 
are somewhat varied The peroxide Is used 
by gloss manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour In glass making, nnd It Is also used In 
porcelain painting and glaring for the brown 
colour which It jlelds The ore Is now used 
In the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
In steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress 
of tht Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing 

Record Output Ih 1927 —Before the year 
1926, tho record production of manganese In 
India took place in tho year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised. In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,690,357, 
fob Indian ports , the rise In output was, 
however, accompanied by a decrease in value 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded figure of 1,129,353 tons, accompanied 
by a rise m value to the peak figure of 
£2,844,237,f 0 b Indian ports During the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,321,201, fob Indian 
ports In 1928, the upward tendency was not 
maintained the output falling to 978,449 tons 
valued at £2,198,895 fob Indian ports 
In 1929, the output rose again slightly to 994,279 
tons, but the value fell heavily to £1,671,030, 
and In 1930 the output fell substantially to 
829,946 tons with a heavy fall In value to 
£1,200,236 The decrease, totalling 164,333 tons, 
was distributed over all producing districts 
and states, except Sandur State which showed 
an increase of some 6,000 tons One new pro- 
ducer appeared on the scene, namely Bonai State 

23 


In Bihar and Orissa, with an initial production 
of 165 tons 

The continued fall in the price of manga- 
nese-ore from 1924 to 1930 Is to be correlated 
with the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate 
of Increase of the world’s production of manga- 
nese-ore was much greater than the rate of 
Increase In the world’s production of pig Iron 
and steel And although there was a fall In 
the world’s output of manganese-ore in 1928, 
there was a very large Increase In 1929, greater 
than was Justified by the Increased production 
of Iron and steel In that year, and It Is evident 
that the world’s available supplies of manganese- 
ore are now much In excess of Tequlrements 
Kussia, by non-economic methods of exploitation 
and finance. Is able to place large quantities 
of ore on the market at a price well below both 
the critical figure of 13 0 pence referred to above 
and also below any revised figure allowing for 
the fall In Index figures The large deposits 
of high-grade manganese-ore discovered near 
Postmasburg In South Africa are also being 
developed, nnd It may bo anticipated that 
eventually South Africa will secure a substantial 
IKJrtlon of the world’s market It Is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that In spite of the apparent 
prosireiity of the Indian manganese industry 
In 1929 and 1930 as Judged from figures of 
production and export, yet by 1930 the industry 
as a whole had arrived at a stage of relative 
depression, causing many operators to cease 
work. 

The present chief sources of production 
of manganese-ore are now India, Bussla, the 
Gold Coast, and Brazil, whHstsubstantlal sufiplles 
of ore are forthcoming from Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia 

There Is a steady consumption of msngane- 
se-ore at the works of the three prindpal Indian 
Iron and steel companies, not onlv for use In the 
steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and for the manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
but also for addition to the Mast-furnace charge 
in the manufacture of plg-lron. The consump- 
tion of manganese-ore by the Indian Iron and 
steel industry in 1930 amounted to 46,099 tons, 
against 47,435 tons in 1929 
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Imports of Kerosene Oil into India durinff the years 1020 and 1030. 



1020 

1930 


Quantltj 

Value (£1= 

=ll3 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£1=E8 18 6 ) 

From — 

Gals 

Ra 

£ 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Eussta 

7, 877, “104 

38,30,501 

235,805 

11.407,382 

66,61,482 

419,369 

Georgia 

30,107.585 

1,02,36,010 

1,211,688 

19,166,286 

1,03,48,121 

766,627 

Azerbaijan 

4,305,342 

26,00,837 

2(0,808 

16,076,680; 

76,06,223 : 

566,017 

Persia 

23,321,758 

1,10,18,040 

839,451 

26,064,026 

1,33,29,372 

987,361 

Straits S c ttic- 




1 



ments (includ- 
ing LaUuan) 

0,020,855 

47,23,576 

352,606 

8,053,001 

17,02,066 

126,078 

2,770,200 

15,06,022 

119,173 

i 

1,888,338 

11,90,870 

1 

88,213 

Borneo 


United States of 

23,540,135 

1,43,87,465 

i 1,073,691 

[ 

23,750,600 

1,50,45,779 

1,114,602 

America 

2,258,214 

8,592,127 

11,52,880 

86,036 

43,85,623 

324,861 

Other Countries 

Total 

^ 103.300,553 

5,65,37,630 

! 

4,219,218 

108,480,396 

6,91,60,526 

4,382,928 


Imports of Fuel Oils info India during the years 1029 and 1030 



1929 

1930 

— 

Quantity 

Value (£1= 

=Es 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 

=Eb 13 6) 

From — 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Persia 

88,735,530 

1,67,17,699 

1,247,682 

72,703,388 

1,38,45,060 

1,026,660 

Straits Settlements 
(Including 
jUibuan) 

10,331,306 

! 

22,13,486 

165,186 

9,671,246 

19,32,115 

143,120 

Borneo 

15,706,660 

31,60,037 

235,824 

24,084,140 

51,00,332 

384,460 

Other countries 

i 

102,444 

18,606 

1,381 

1,223,492 

4,87,815 

36,134 

XOTAIi 

114,966,030 

2,21,09,627 

1,649,072 

107,582,265 

2,14,55,322 

1,689,283 
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to 04,S00 ton-! TOincd at E' 04,80,075 (£430,005) 
ajnln't 07,408 tons \-nlucd at Es 08,00,030 
(£507,632) In tlio preceding year 

Gem Stones — ^Thc onlv preclora and seml- 
prcclons stones at present mined In India arc 
the diamond, nibv,‘!apphlrc, spinel tourmnllre 
garnet, rock-crrstal, agate cornelian, jadelte 
and amber The production of diamonds in 
Central India fell from 1 027 5 carats valued 
at E-= 1 27,101 (£0,485) In 1020 to 1,321 2 
carats valued at R« 72 533 (£5,373) 01 this 

latter production 1,107 8 carats rrero produced 
in Panna State and the remainder In (iharkharl 
Ajalparh and Bljawar 

A EDVcrc decline In the output from the JTogok 
rnbr mines ot t' ppor Burma In 1024, tollorrcd 
In 1025 bv a marked drop In value, bore witness 
to a serious decline In the Indnsfia Tlic Burma 
Bubr Mines Limited, ultlmatclj decided to po 
Into liquidation and the mines were offered 
lor sale in September, 1020 The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made pood u'e of Its opportunities with the 
result tlLat the value of the output In 1026 
eseceded that of the previous vear bv over a 
lakh of rupees This encouraging result was 
effected by n rigorous economy and an extension 


of a systen- of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted bv some good finds of sapphires 
In the Kvaungdwln mine — the only one still 
worked b} European methods 

During 1027, however, production fell In 
value by over 1} lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
Increase In the value of the rubles During 1928, 
there was another very large decline In value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop In the value of the sapphires produced 
as before, there was a slight Increase In the value 
of the rubles The value of the 1929 production 
was sllghtlv above tliat of 1028, due to a consi- 
derable Increase In the value of the rubles found, 
largciv balanced by another large fall In the 
value of sappldres produced In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value xier carat of the 
sapphires produced Is the highest recorded for 
manj years Judging from reports In the Eansoon 
Tihics this is due to the opening m by the Burma 
Euby Mines, Ltd , of tbe new Eagoda mine at 
Kntne leading to the find of a fine sapphire of 
030 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carats 
Tbe find of a mby of 100 carats was also reported 


SALT 

There was a slight Increase In 1930 In the total output of salt amounting to some 2,000 tons 
a very substantial Increase of 128,202 tons from Aden, with a small Increase from Bombay and 
Sind, being largelv neutralised by substantial falls In the output of Madras (79,462 tons) and 
Korthem India (60,395) and a slight fall In Burma Imports of salt Into India Increased substantially 
by 81,000 tons, the major portion of the Increase being due to Italian Ea«t Africa, with smaller 
Increases from Germany, Egypt and Spain Decreases were shown by the Dnlted Eingdom and Aden 


Quantity and value of Salt produced xn India during the years 1929 and 1030 



1929 

1930 

1 Quantity 

1 

Value (£1=B8 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£1= 

=Es 13 6) 


Tons 

Bs 

£ 

1 Tons 

Es 

£ 

Aden 

246,243 

17,03,958 

127,101 

374,445 

42,69,192 

316,236 

Bombay and Sind 

609,884 

29,79,094^ 

222,320 

618,376 

1 25,76,400 j 

190,770 

Burma 

23,825 

6,41,092^ 

47,843 

19,223 

3,11,458 

23,071 

Gwalior (a) 

21 

1,031 

77 

25 

1,116 

83 

Madras 

421,208 

24,86,220 

! 185,539 

341,756 

19,53,961 

144,733 

Korthem India 

507,918 

35,03,570 

261,400 

457,523 

36,30,283 

268,910 

Total 

1,709,099 

J,33r?4,S65 



1,S7, 11,409 

9iS,S0S 


(fl) Figures relate to official years 1929-30 and 1930 3D 
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I - 1 ’ 'I'lO) 'itiil ofltTii conjl't* 

i-' I ; I ■) 1 r'-vl A^ocliUoti' (^ull•crlpllon 

I*' t ') 

T' ' f'll"'nir 'Tc tU'’ Coninlttcr nf the 

i , ' " 1 I If l,*'2 — 

; /I - ''r Mil'-'nnl nlnrliMii] 

It ' -'tr '"li illl-uijin f^irhor 

"<■ ' 1 ' '! ’ll ^ Cn iii'Vi- — 'ilr 0 I) 

1 '(li 'Itii' of ( oiilnirrcr. C-nlrnlln), 
‘'Ir 1 >I 1-1 TlirltirdT, )vt , Oir, 
) I 1 (It '1 1 'tr-rh-vnt' tlLintl^r, IViriihij) 

I ‘"’11 'll) (I)fllil 1 nr'orv Owners 
lo'f 1 II Itflh'i 'Ir 3t 1)'", >IL\, 
(! I ' (lit iTi-iiiihr' of toininrrcc, 

1 • '( ~ • iirl hit 1 illilnl (Aliinrilitnil 

’ ' ' ' hthti, AliiiirtHltrul) Air 

" 1 ]> h'!]' l.-\r ('I'lL-ir'''Ult A Alnmhcr 

<•' 1 Cl'- li-'tiilAj) Air ] Ahlrjfe ( own'- 

' tl 1 < ‘'litpifr'' I Iniultcr, KnrnrJil) 

' 1 K •- I IDlh'lIt (hr't\, )l I '.(IntllAIl 

t (' I (1 iiiimt-rir I oimlnlorr) Mr 
)1 >\ A I.aI!]'-c, (Ihe Iiulhn Silt 

\ r" tfn, Iv.tilAA) Mr AI Alolnintxl 
I til sill ill lirtii iiiilK 'll In A, Hide 
1 • \ • irWili.ii MAdnt) Air J C 

!• <■ (I Il'ti Jr' 1 I'lilcri'’ A* odutloii, 

d'l, ‘,n 1) 

l!i - 'y itfuirr-t — Air 11 I* KluvUin 

(Ii II n tiiitiilii’t of Coinnirne, Calcutta) 
Mr U 1 ho, mj (JiUc Hilcr'' Ai- ochtloii, 

1 %l'< i 1 ) 

( , t Mf-’i'rr— Air Af AK'trr, Itombay 

‘-'r tliiitilld A AirhtA, KC®I, IkiinlKij 

'1' \ 1 OlhA t ill lilt 1 Air )1 J’ Kicnrlft, 

( li I’lA 1 /aIa I’olMiiini tiliiflnnlA, 
j ir 1* 3“ S l-iMliiinni>, J.Ahorc 

.._'lr J) n MiillirrAnr 

Of Ilf hr ' — I’ll tcnli Jlulldlnp, llallnrd 
3 !'’r, I’-imUA) 

Tr/f, jpf.ii' tif/rr/r — " Unlcotnind" 


111 NIJAI 


•J 3 ^ - ( iDt I'T - "a -1 f lllti’l 

f • J , ' t !■ ’ I |t A < M A' lit llrilllA 

f/'i 1 • r ( ' I ' 1 li I’l tri'Ii- tiinl 

, . , 1 11 , , 1, n (ti- I' I il ( \cllAll, , 

. J, ^ 1 J 1 l' All I 1 1 \' irlAll') 1 , till' 

C-'t I 4 Hi. <3 \ ' >1 1 1 till- H - 11 il ha 

U ,I Il ' I 1 11 11 ti ltd till Miirwnrl 

I'a'dt'o' ' I 'ter Jill- I'-i 11 , a 1 ( llAlllI I r 

It Jrjl'l-Jrl Oi”! A <'| rjArillO I <lf III' mill r- 
I'llji ul M I A o 1)1 1 A ar. llio hauaI jiiiritii '1 
01 , n't'"! lUi 11' iiruUr'loii <if tnlr In 
I All r-ilAr 1 I I All 111 .A Hirri nri ti o cIasia 
o' run il 1 A I'l 'iiiA 11 lit ((liiiiil'ir nud Ar o 
c.Ati-i)n I Honorary 

M'filAiiI’, 1 , itiltp, ililpnAiitn, ni>ri"n 
lutUiA ol ( iiiiiii' ri 1 d, rilh'i iiii'l liiviruiii 
cuini.iiili lind i-n, p' r uin utid ilriiu cii„B,id 
In loiimuTc, c, rlniltnri , iiiliiliis, or mmm 
(Antiri, niid Jolul et'itl comp iiil< H or other 
corjnratloiiA lormc 1 lor aii> iniriiovi or ohjott 
oiatireinl "Itli coiiiiii'-ro , Hiirltulturi, iiiliilnu 
or junnufartiia, and pt n.oiis c 11 ‘aped In or 
count cl"l nllhnrt, adaico or llh rilurt, imij ho 
olecli <1 M fierm iiirtit inemlicrs of the Chftmhor 


llir fii'liinliip Am the olllco bcArcrs of t)io 
( h iiiiln r for lilt jenr ll'dO 30 — 

f'ri-suUiit — linn Air 1’ H JJrowno (lIcjsrB, 
AIacI limoii, AI icl cnrlc A. Co ) 

I ici /*rr,idrnf — Mr 1, C Jlcntlmll (MiasrB 
Jliri) .1 Co I 

( ommilOf — Mr Dunenn Campbell (1 bartered 
HahI of Indl i, AnslralU ,c China) , Air G II. 
CoUln, til, cMo.nto (The Knat Indian 
I It ill' aj}, Mr T " liondlnif (Alcssrs. Turner 
Jlorrlioii ,c Co , Ltd ), Air L V Hcathcoto (Thu 
llnrmihblKll Oil btornpo and DlatrlbuthiR Co. 
if India I.td ), Afr J Held Kay (AltssrH Oaraca 
1 mill) iC Co , Ltd ), Air J Jftln Auatln (Moasrs. 
jArdlm bllnnir A Co), Ur II A Towlor 
(AUfiara McLtod A Co ) 

'Jlie Scerttan of the Chamber Is Jlr. D E. 
Cumdauii ABKlatant beerttarj, Mr A C 
Lanltl 

'JJic follouiiig arc the public bodies (nraoDf: 
others) to which the Chamber has tho right of 
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bers Ks 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship-owners, 
representatives of commercial, transport or 
Insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged In commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged In or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who aro 
Indians shall bo eligible for election ns members 
of the Chamber 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of tlie Chamber for the rear 1P31 — 
President — ''Ir blieokisscn Bhattcr 
Senior Tirr Prc'iJrnf —Mr A L Ojha 
Vice President — Mr R L Xopany 
Afcntrr'— Mr G 1> Blrla Mr D P Khaitan, 
Mr Anrndji Huldas Mr G L Mehta , 
Mr K J Purohlt Mr Habib llohamed , 
Mr N LI un Mr H P Bagarla 
Mr W C Binirj e,Mr MuneUal Xanavatl 
Mr Mohanhl Lalhibhai . Mr M C 
RaiMirm .1 Mr Kn>slm \ Mohamed , Mr 
C b flan,, iswami , and Mr EadhaUssan 
r bamar a 

Seeretani Mr "M P Gandhi, u A , Fm E S . 
r s ' 

The folluwui. tsjoclatlans are affiliated with 
the (.lumber — The Cakutta Rice Merchants' 
AssoUituui 1 i t India Jute Association, Ltd 
Fschange an<i Bullion Brokers’ Association, 
Indivn St' el Agents’ Association, Calcutta 


Kirana Association, Gunny Trades' Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers’ A^oclatlon and Jute 
Balers’ Association 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate In all disputes relating to various 
trades With a view to cover the varying nature 
of disputes arising In different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades —{1) Jute, (2) Qmmv, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yam, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General 
Chamber s representatives on — 

Calcutta Port Commissioners Mr G L Mehta 
BengalSagpur Railwai; Advisory Committee 
Jlr Anandjl Harldas 

East Indian Raihcay Advising Committee 
Mr D P Khaitan 

Board of Apprenticeship Training Mr 
D P Khaitan 

RaiUcay Rates Advisory Committee Messrs 
Anandjl Harldas, H P Bagarla, G D 
Blrla, FoizuUa GaaRjee and D P Khaitan 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Mr Narayandas Bajoria 
Bengal Conciliation Panel Messrs D P 
Khaitan, Anandjl Harldas and K Rajab- 
ally 

Chambers Auditors — Messrs S R BatUboi 
A Co 


INTEBNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BOMBAY 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International ,( hamber of Commerce was estab- 
Ibhed for the following purposes In the jear 
192-. — 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
object- for which the International 
C harober of Commerce hereinafter called 
the “ International ChambeP , Is estab- 
lished, namelv 

(i) To facilitate the commercial Inter- 
course of countries 

(li) To secure harmony of action on all 
International questions affecting 
finance, Industrv and commerce 

(tii) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their (dtizens 
b\ the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
lndustr\ 

The Indian National Committee has on Its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 30 commercial finns as Associate 
Members 

OmOE-BEAKETS FOR THE YEAR 1932 

President — Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Ahxnedabad 

Vice President — ^Lnla Sbrl Bam, Delhi 

Members of the Executive Committee — ^Mr 
■Walchand Himchand (Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay) Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 


knrdas, Kt , 0 1 E , U B E (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industrv) Mr G 
B Birla (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) Mr D P Khaitan 
(Indian diambers of Commerce, Calcutta) 
Mr Jamal Mahomed Salb, iti A. (Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras) Mr 
Fakirjee Cowasjee (Buyers and Shippers, 
Chamber, Ehiracbl) Mr Nallnl Eanjan toker 
(Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta) Mr Chunlial B Mehta (Bombay Bullion 
Exchange, Bombay) Mr A L OJha (Indian 
Mining Federation, Calcutta) Mr M. A 
Master (Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association, Bombay) Mr B, K Chopra 
(H P Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore) 
Baja Ratna Sheth Bhailabhat D Amin (Baroda 
MUlowners’ Association, Baroda) 

Co-opted Members of the Committee — ^Mr B 
Das, M-L a (Behar A Orissa Chamber of Com- 
merce, Patna) Mr R K. Shanmukham Chettv, 
M iijtfindlan Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore) 
Lola Jaswantrai CMuramani (Karachi Indian 
Merchants Association, Karachi ) Mr Snshfl 
(Riandra Ghose, Calcutta Lieut P S Sodhbans 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore) 

Ex-offiao Members of the Committee — Mr 
D S Erhlkar, London , Mr K, P Mehta, London 
(Representatives of the I K C on the Council 
of the International Chamber) 

Sonorary Treasurer — Mr R L Nopany 

Honorary Secretary — Mr J K. Mehta, it A 

Office Address — " The Eeclnse”, 31, Murzhan 
Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
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The Hbn Mr E 


K J F. SallvaQ, 


Ex'Smicts Assoeiaiion . 

MlDer lEx-officio) 

Bombay Stamen’* Sociely 
Esq 

Federalion of Chamhert of Commerce of the 
Brtitth Empire Sir Malcolm Hogg, TLt 
RaiUcay Admeory Committee * — 

OIF LA Halsall, Esq 
B B A C I LA Halaall, Esq 
Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd G L 
Wlnterbotham, Esq 

RaUway Rate* Advisory Committee F 
Traicrs Esq , L A Halsnll, Esq 


A return of " Cnrrent Quotations " Is Issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mall, and shows the rates of exchange 
•or Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pam, and a large quantity of general banldnc 
and trade IntonnatlDn 

The annual repjrts of the Chamber are 
sab^tlal tomes in which the whole of the 
I aualrs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
ij I port during the past year are reviewed 

Q I Tbs Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
j partment with a staff of 10, whose business is 


A Achalimbarl, Esq 
Gorernment of Bombay Road 
The Hod ble Mr E Miller 


F 'ilacdoneil, Eqs , E Miller, Esq , M t c , actual measurement of exports In the 

uocks before loading in steamers CertiSeates 

Board Issued bv these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
Cnorini WnrU T* the tneasorement Of cottou and other 

Special work (goods in bales or packages The measnrers 

One of the most Important functions pel- are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration are goods to be meiisnred and during the busy 
In commercial disputes Hules for this have season are on duty early and late The certi- 

been in existence for many years and have | dcates granted show the following details 

worked most satisfactorily The decisions 


are in all cases ffiven by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Ouamber and the svstem avoids the great , 
expense of resort to the Law Courts j 

A special department of the Bombav Chamber I 
Ib its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amonnt of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
Importance to the conduct of commerce 
Tbe department consists of fourteen Indian 
olsrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work In the Castoms House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Castoms anthorlties They compile all the 
statistical lotonnation In connection with the 
trade of the port, In both export and import 
divisions, which it Is desirable to record 
Ho other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Betum which shows the receipts Into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
tbe movements of merchant vessels 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Three statements are Issued once a month | 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India Tbe second ^ves in detail 
Imports from Europe, more particularly in 
rcrard to gruy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other eundrv coods 
The third shows, classified, the number of pao- 
iagea of piece-goods and yams Imported by 
indlvldnal merchants. 

The " Weekly Ketum ” Issued by the 
Chamber ebows clearances of a large number 
of Important designations of merchandise. 


(a) The date, hour and place of measurement, 

(b) the name of the shipper, 

(c) the name of the vessel, 

(d) the port ol destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages . 
(J) the marks , 

(p) the measurement, and In the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(h) the registered number of the boat, 
ft) the name of thp tlndal 
Certificates of weight and of origin arc also 
Issued by the Chamber 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 
Heap OmoE looated vj Caacvttj. roE ifiSl 
Millotvners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Mlllowners’ A^soetatioa, Bombav, was 
e>tablished In 1875 and its objects are os fol- 
lows — 

(o) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Mlllowners and user- 
of steam water and/or electric powes 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good 

(b) To secure good relations between mem 
hers of the Assoclaticm 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India In 
general and of the cotton trade In 
particular 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of Its members 

(«) To collect and circulate statirtics and 
to collect, classify and drcnlate Informa- 
tion relating to the trade, eommeres 
and manufactures of Us members 
Any Individual partnership or company 
Owning one or more mil) or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factorUs actuated by steam. 
Water, electric and/or '•r power Is eligible 
tor membership, ^ing elected by 

ballot Every 'ed to one vote 

for every ca> -> ,--(4 by hla 

as annual sn u 
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(r) To onUcrtalvO by nrbltmtlon the settle* 
nicnt of cnmimrclal disputes bettveen 
merchants and buclncsstncn and also 
to provide for arldtmtlon In respect ol 
dl^TUtcs arlslnp in tlic course of trade. 
Industry or transport, and to secure 
the scrvlc-s of expert technical and 
other men to that end it necessary or 
desirable 

{}) To advance and promote commercial 
and tcclinical education and to found 
and support establishments and Insti- 
tutions for such purposes 

( I ) To undertake special enquiries and action 

lor ^ccur^ug rcdrC'S for legitimate 
pricvanccs of any branch of trade or 
Indi strj as also ail such other actions 
as mav be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
orlncidental to the attainment of the 
above objects 

(J) To secure the Interests and vrcll-bclng 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad 

(1) And gcncnlly to do all that may bo 
nece.^an in the Interests of the reali- 
sation of tlic above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly 

There are three classes of members — 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (S) Honorary, 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members — 

(а) — Besidents of Bombay and its suburbs 

wlio vrlli have to pay Bs 75 as 
annual oubacriptlon , but Joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Its 100 
per year 

(б) — ilofnssil members who vvlll have to 

pay Bs 25 as annual subscription 
(cl— Associations which will have to pay 
its 125 ns annual subscription 

Admisdon Fee —All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Bs 100 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
bodv 

(2) Patrons — Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Es 5,000 
and lndlvldnnl= Bs 2,600 as don- 
ation. the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not he expended on revenue account 
but thelntcrest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account 

(3) Honorary members — Gentlemen dls 

tlngulshed for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the alms 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation ol the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions They 
shall not he entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee 


Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested In 
trade and commerce desirous of Joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership 
The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
Is A member) 

The Hfndnstanl Xatlve Merchants’ Aasoola- 
tloD (which is a member) 

The Bombay Bice Mercharts’ Association. 
The Bombay Yam Copper and Brass KaOve 
Merchants Association 
The Bombay bhroff Assodatlon 
Tbe Bombay Diamond Merchants’Assoclatlon 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
A»soclatlon 

Tbe Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd 
The Japan and Shanghai silk Merchants’ 
tssociatloD, Bombay. 

Tbe Sugar Merchants’ Association 
The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 
Bombay 

Tbe Bombay Grain Healers’ Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants’ 
Association Bombay 

Bombay Chemists and Hmggists’ Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Iron Merchants' Association 
Tbe Bombay Aerated-water Bequlsltes 
Merchants Association 
The Bombay Hosiery Merchants’ Association 
Tbe Chamber of Income Tax Consultants 
Tbe Indian National Steamship Owners' 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association 
The Indian Insurance Cos ' Association, 
Under the Montagn-Chelmslord Beforms, tbe 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council The 
Chamber also has tbe right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Fort Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay MoDlcIpal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee 

Tbe following are the Offlee-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the year 1932 , — 
lUsAOUta CoiunmiE roE the Yeah 1932 
Fresxdent — ^Mr Behram N Earanjia 
Vtce-Presxdeni — Mr JIann Snbedar 
Meotebs 
M r A D Shroff 
Sir Chunllal V Mehta, K. 0 EJ 
Sir Cnitlmbhoy Bbrahlm, IBart 
3ilr Hawood Habib IsmalL 
Mr Dhlrajlal C Modi 
I Mr E B Hiril Behedln 

3Ir Faldnnahomed 0 L Sajan 

Mr Gordhandas Goculdas MorarJI 

Mr Hootelnbhoy A Lalljee 

Mr H P Mody 

Mr Jal A B Naorojl 

Mr J 0 Setalvad 

Prof Knshak T Shah 

Mr LalJI Naranjl 

Mr Mathuradas YlssonJI Ehimji 

Mr M. C Ghla 

Mr N M. Mummdar 

Sir Pnxshotamdas Thaknrdas, Kt , c J E , 1I3 E 
Mr Purshotam JIvandas 
Mr Sherif Bewjl Canjl 


Chanibeis of Commeice 


The objects and duties ol the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce ate set forth In terms similar, 
to those of Bombay Quallflcatlons for member-l 
ship are also similar Honorarj Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon " any 
gentlemen interested In the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber " All new members joining the, 
Chamber pas Rs 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription Is Rs 18 The sub- 
scription to the Ctiamber’s periodical returns le 
at present fixed at Rs 7-8-0 per month The 
affairs ol the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee ol ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible The Chamberl 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi' 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Jlnnlclpalltyi 
and two on the North 'Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karachi There were 70 
members of the Chamber In September 1931 
The following were the officers In 1931 — 
Chairman Mr H, S Blgg-Wlther. o u e.,! 
Burma Shell Oil Storage and Distributing* 
Co of India Ltd * 

Vice-Chairman Mr J R N Graham, V o , 
Grahams Trading Co (India), Ltd 

Members of Committee Messrs J R. Affcl 
tranger, Volfcart Brothers , C C Brereton,i 
The North Western Railway H Macfatiane,' 
Strauss i Co , Ltd , A S Mtcrulachl, Ralll| 
Brothers, Limited , G H Raschcn.lorbc-, 
Forbes, Campbell d- Co , Ltd- , W Stathem, 
Steiners, Ltd , A N Warrnck, The Charter 
ed Bank of India, AnstraUa & China, 
W D Young, Couper d. Young I 
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hie^eeentative on (he Bombay X^yielalive 
Council Mr 0 Humphrey, 0 b,e 
SepretenlaUtet on (he Karachi Por( Trael 
Messrs H S Bigg. wither, 0 B E , J R 
N Graham, V 0 , G H Bashen, A. S Mlcru- 
lachi, OBE 

Represeniaiitec on (he Karachi Municipalily 
Mr C F Laborde and Mr R Sumner 
Re^eeenMites on the Korth Western Raihcay 
^cal Adnsory CommiUee, Karachi Messrs 
G M Raschen and R S Backhouse 

Stnelary and Public Measurer- Mr Alan 
Duguld, AA 0 

principal wai-s In which 
the Chamber gives spcdal assistance to mem- 
bers —The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
bj members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surverors for 
the settlements of disputes When two m-m- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
partv who is not a member haic agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated bj the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, miJcr 
certain regulations Slmllarlv, the Chamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes In which neither 
of the parties are members of the Oiambrr, 

A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of llic Chamber to m^isurc pTLsreJ 
baies M cotton, ttoo), lildcs and other mcrchnn- 
dise arnviDg at or leaving the port 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or Interested In the general trade, com 
nierce and manufucturcs of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing pa-pro for a firm is eligible Members 
who are absent from Madras hut pay their sub 
crlptlons mav be represented In the Chamber 
by their powers-of attomc' , ns honornrv mam 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full prlv Hope 
of ordinary members Election for membership 
Is by ballot at a general meeting, a maJorUt of 
two-thlrds of the recorded totes being ncces'arv 
fo secure election Every member pats an 
entrance lee of Iks 100, protided that bankc, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms mav be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or mote 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once In ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shaU not exceed Rs 300 per annum, pat- 
ablo quarterly In ndtance, subject to reduction 
from time to time In accordance with the s*atc 
of the Chambers’ finances Absentees In Tu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pat one rujec pc* 
month. Honorary members ari. admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conaiiions Men 
bers becoming Insolvent cease to bo members 
but oro eligible for rc-clcctlon without rtpav- 
ment of the entrance donation 


[ The Chamber underlakts arlUntlons and 
surteys, the granting of certificates of on -in and 
: the registration of trade mark": One of the 
I rules lor the last named Is *' that no trade 
j mark or ticket shall bo regl=te-id on bi-hall c! 
an Indian firm tradlnc under a 1 uropeari name ” 
The following publications are Is^jr j | ^ fi% 
Chamber — Madras Brice Cumat anJ "Vlar**. 
Report, Tonnage Schedule an 1 Madra, L, p-'- 
Charges and Harbour Dues tcLf h I ’ 

Tlicre arc 58 membrrs and d Uoaom'- ''nrn- 
hers of the Chamber In the curr a yea- ar 1 it e 
Olficcts and Coromittec fo' tbs tear a-- as 
follows — 

Chcirr-an Mr F Blrl't , h t.C 
Tier Chcimcn Mr V>Jo Wr.hl, 


CommiUee — Mr C 0 Al'-iaad* -,"*1^- W 2L 


Browning, Mr K Ka , Mr ~C 1) Pi - 
and Mr L.aH.Strou‘! 

The loUo wre are I o-M s to wj Vh t' - cij-n 


her Is e i* b 1 to r 


the rep-* r ' tlrfe 1 fer rt ^ t -- ” 

Madras Z-epr’atiie Cc.-nl 2i~' 1 T • 

M L,C - - , 

Madras Peri Tn.i' F L'- -- n t 

Eamb-'Jge,D II Fj-Ma-dV O V : 
Ccrj-.rc le-i cf Mairc Me ^ 1 % jj ar* , 

A J Fowe^.tad F. F. Jir:-- H ''f “ '' 

Pe^mwtim e/ t’.' 'f- c/ Ceia-r--/ o' t' - 

-V sir Goi** Bra. - ' 
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UPPER INDIA 


The Upper In^la Chamber of Commerce 
Is concerned with trade, commerce and mann- 
factnres In the United Provinces and has Its 
registered office at Cawnpore llembers are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by thenext general meeting oftbe Chamber ' 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or | 
eminent In commerce or manufactures, may he 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members In a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are parable 
as follors — firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business In Cawn- 
pore, Rs 300 a year , an Individual member 1 
resident or carrying on business In Cavmpore I 
Rs. 300 , firms or Indivldnals havlne their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a I 
branch office in Oawnrore necessitates payment 
of full rates 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
Only with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Trlbn- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dls- 
ntes when Invited, to do so, members of the 
rlbunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has In the present year 71 
members, one honorary member and seven 
affiliated members 

Tbe following are the officers — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee — President — ^Mr A L Camcglo (The 
British India Corporation, Ltd ) , rtce-Prerv- 
dejU — Mr J JI Lownie (Stessrs Begg, Suther- 
land &. Co , Ltd ) Mmbert — Jtr K J D 
Price (The Muir JUUs Co , Ltd 1 Jfr R 31en- 
zlcs, 0 B E , r D (The British India (lorpomtion. 
Ltd ) , Mr R tVIUIamson (The Kew Vlctorb 
Mills Co , Ltd ) , Babn Ram Xaraln Saheb, 
Cawnpore, 3Ir T Gavin Jones (tfessrs D 
IValdle d. Co , Ltd ), Mr L Cmlg, (The Entlsh 
India Corporation, Ltd ) M!r K G XIooII, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd ) Mr C O'tlallej, 
(Messrs Bcgg Suthcriand d Co , I td ), Pepre- 
tentahrei on the VmWd Protim-e^ Lojulatir^ 
Council — Mr E 31 Souter, 'i L-C (3 Icsvt 3 Pord 
A Sfacdonald Ltd), Th-’ Hon'bl 3Ir J P 
Srivastavn, it sc , jijlc , Ca-vnporc 

SecTrtary — ^3Ir J G Ryan, 5! P E , V J) 

Head Clerl — Babu B ^ Gho'al 


PUNJAB 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has lt« 
headquarters at Delhi and esLsts for the core 
of mercantile Interests on the u'^ual llne= in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province: 
and Kashmir The Chamber has Branchc' 
at Amritsar and Lahore Membership is by 
ballot and la restricted to Bants Mcrrhant'^l 
(wholesale), Rallwavs and proprietors of large, 
Industrlallntercst" The entrance fee Is Rs lOP 
and the rote ol subscription R‘> ISO per year 
The Chamber returns one member to a ocat on 
the Reformed Punjab I/'Clslative Council Jointly 
with the Punjab Trades A'sodatloo and 
shares representation In the Indian I>cl lative , 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers ol 
Commerce of India and Ccvlon, In the 'eat 
allotted to the Associated Chamber The 
Chamber I® a member of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London TheChamt-cr 
Is represented on the Muni ipal ri-poratlor 
of Delhi as well as on the N MT RallaaT 
Advborv Committee. Labor-, and the Aux'Iiary 
Forces Lommlttees, Delhi A Lahore Ullltary 
Areas 


The 'lanagluc Comml'tcc irects at Delliland 
Lahore and the follou Inc are office )»arrr« • — 
3Ir tv Rober-on Taylor Cl^ir—m (Th' 
East India ( arret Co , Ltd AmrP'ar) Khan 
Saheb S 31 Abdulla D'p d’j Cfairruv S 

3L Faral Ellahl", Dc’hl) Mr P Mokfjo- 
(Messrs P 3IuLc-Jcc A. Co , Ltd , DeJiU , M- 
V r Grav, (3Iess-s R J fVoo-i A. Co , D'^ 1), 
3Ir W G L GUbrr* (51 aa-da-a Sa^a-anrur 
P.ailv-av Co , Ltd , D^’h!) Mr SI r! Kara (T1 e 
Delhi Clo‘h A Gcae-nl Co , L'd . Deihlt 
3Ir n Miller, (lb- KaMiaal lank cf I-ila 
Ld, Del' I) Ifr T Llvi-g-t— o 

Govan Bro l.or', L’d, 3L' I) VT T~s. 

dale, (The Punlab Pr-tla- ’ C^a E* ' , ^7a' 1 
3Ir J H C^ase ) No-b Mr ‘™zi RaOwiy 

Laho-e) 70 -’ Hra L’c Ra' I '•alnr La a Eaa 
Saran Dv'i, c I r y r c (Tt- 'I --am r • — 
3IdI”, La' o-c) Ifr \I ab lU' I a- a -Law IX' '• 
Gaopa le- ra~tc~ K-'e-cCaa' )• y- La-'- 'ml 
Narain ('■'<' -'ll) L-a m' '<a-a a tm* . a-, 
3fr MeM I M -a l'> M-'l I a- 1'-' -a 
A Co CmT'a-) 3L' M C ' (T * : ■‘w 

1 ; 1 a c"I a Mh ? ( a , pi -.r CTi ) 

-'■■-r ’ y-»-t VII -gai-- A 

C i—o— 1 Vec- ,r jaj l>- ’ 



COCANADA 


T " ' In ( 1 1 il "r 1 ( < 1 iiiii'TC »vii 

r * ’ ‘ » ’j l> * -» w^- 

1 '■ ' , T.-- 1 0 ■’i-' r - of til'* 

■■t ' *1,1 l'i l!--! |(jinrt''n it 

< ' -I- - i' ' , ' on t'i“ t imimtiil''! 

f . ‘ - 'i , ' ' Yt — 

’'<• -V 'J — T ' f ’ 1 Cl , 1 ' 1 , Ulpl->% 

’ t'l I',’' ’ t ■> II n 1 ^- t'o . (lorilnn 
^ ' ( 1 ('film) 1/ 1 Vo^liiTn 

I'Ti-i I' 1 — I |^^n) ] imnli I/<1 , 

J’ i"!!’! !'■ n'l - 1 - 1 "' I'll V\ ■rllmtln'* Co 

c’ 1- I'l 1 ; \'i 1-1' 1 1 Co , L’ll , 

'Ir 'I rri or -ttr c ■)'')'tnTr 

'tr A ( ’ "■ -n ((” nnn) 

, < I) T ‘'’ll-' 1 

, 1 I ^ 1 ir ' ' i\ * 

O ' I.il" C-' v'lv) 

•ji - . p,. ,,i (■'iitil-r p'oiltl'' tlLit l»j 

t’lf ir — '1 'in n’ " I " iiti I'-’-t/vi I n m^roin 

[jt„ n- <• in''’m''n( or f'l'' jv-nmnent 
\ - 1-1 < I 1 i-'-i i'll" I'-in or '■"lililhliin'-nt, 

o- 1 • I '*1 I ' ti-' hiti*' nr-ilno on bti'lno’i 

l'i r 1-1 n'l O' Jill ^ In tlio Dl tried 

of lx' • 1 C ' lintl, \l*i?ipilim, ami 
tiinji-i I'l I (Inlv el u 1 acoirillnt to 
i> 1 I' ,iri of t'li ( 'iint>"r, and tint all such 
L' rl',"'! ’e lijt o ih m-mlfe-i reddent In Coca- 


m Ii cm liold olllco Members arc elected bj 
Inllot Tlio (ximmittee, nhon called upon bj 
illip itinr members or non-members of tlio 
( Ininlnr, fdve tbeir decision upon ill questions 
of m"rnnllle imco and nrbltmfo upon am 
rimmerchl imttcr referred to them for final 
JiidFraent In citlicr case i minimum fee of 
Iti in must aecompany the reference ivlth 
Id I from a non member and He 1 from a 
memlier as pajmeut for the Cliambcr’s Scaled 
C rtlflcafo 

The Committco consisting of 3 members, 
Including the Chairman, Is elected by 
tnllot at the gencml meeting In January 
In each tear for a term of 12 months 
The entnneo fee for caeh member, whose 
place of bu'lneis Is In Cocanada, Is Its 100 and 
for each member uhoso place of business is 
elsewhere Is Its 60 The subscription for each 
member nhoso place of business Is In Cocanada 
Is Its 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member who'o place of business Is else- 
where Is Its CO per annum, payable In advance 
Tlio Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursdaa and the general body 
meets on tlie Last Thursday 

A lortnlghtlj Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and erchange Is drawn up by 
the Committee, 


CEYLON. 


lbs r sloa riiambcr of Comnicrco was esta- 
blhii''! on the 23th JLarcli 1630 and was In- 
co'p'j'atc 1 In 16''j, with Its headquarters 
atC-domM All firms and perrons encaged 
In Ih'i ge-ienl trade of Csjlon arc admissible 
as meaiLc-rs and evrr> perron or firm desirous 
of 1 lining the Chamber must after basing 
ftirnl'hc-l one months notice of their Intention 
to appis for membership bo proposed b> 
one member, seconded b\ another and baf- 
lotM for b> the whole Cliamber The affairs 
of the niamber are conducted b\ a Board of 
Directors condstlng of Clialrman and \lce- 
CTialrman and 10 members 


The following is the membership of the Board 

at the present time — 

Mr 31 J Cary (Chairman), 3Ir J A Tarbat 
(I'lM CImTman), 3Ir George B. Brosvn, Sir 
L V CogILattI, Mr 31 D Crichton, Mr T 
Hunt, 3tr It D Kcny on, Mr H Scoble 
Mcholson, 3Ir J 37 Oldfield, Mr G A 
BonMord, Sir G O Smitli, Mr G L Yule 

Seerelary — ifr 0 F. Whitaker 

IteprctciUalivc in IJw State Council — Sir M J 
Car} 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


Tiio Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1022 The 
joint department lias Its oCDco at No 1, Coun- 
cll IIOUBO Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General It embraces two dls- 
tlnct classes of work (a) tlio collection and 
dissemination of information connected ^tb 
overseas trade which may ho of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All India statistics Among the Important 
publications for which the Director-General Is 


responsible are the following annual volumes • 
Rewow of the Trade of India, Statement of 
the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India, Statistical Abstract for 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff The department 
also pabllshes a weekly jonma] — ‘ The Indian 
Trade Journal ’’ — the principal featnres ol 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
In foreign countries which affect Indian Interests 
(6) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
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V J t 
* t M 

it T - 

t t r 




1 


t t 


I 


\ -t tr ' 

ft fc n ' 

r t « - t 

‘ t 

' \ » tl * I 

< , ♦ • - < -r 

E - ' - '-I 

ft » •'•'-'-l-.lTl** 

• ' s. * -'r i ^ r 


' »E 


J 


- f f 


X 5 f- » « - — — I* 1 ^' 1 

f y • -'*11 r 

t ’•t *« r f • JL * -V 

tf E- if C-*!* 

^ r- * ♦ ♦t»\r 


^ M \ ir ■> kIi c r r 
I \» X % tj ifA^r Comnt 'Inner 

i i 5 a'- l « rN Ion 
) T I I ’.Ml 

K -I '*a'r yt ( oTTiml ’'nnf'r at 

• •- % 

\ 1 . 1 I Iflh Ilor*c, I alrlln 

i ( a 

Tr - *'■ \ Urr 1 Trilcom, Cal 

<• a 

-r -» -r \o r^lrntt’i loic *' 

1 

ill* ; • Tr* !f* ( otnmU^lonor at 

i 1 ii ay 

I * 1 nt \o fr Z\\\Vt\ KovI, n.alhril 
I V 

Matl’* tM* t "In Icon Hominy” 
Ir-,* r* \n - IMmlvny 2*^0? » 

{ f I 

Itt ; '111 1 ri I' ( rrf-'foii'lfnt 

U' Itllfllll (< lire* Of ot CU'tOIH", 
t •’ > j» 


Till INDIAN CIMRAI, COTTON COMMITTCH. 


7’ ' J ' 
t. I < 
f , -■ T 
t I 

)' 1 ’ll 
If ' 

i W , t ’ t 

f "I ► «. I- ' 

I'l- 

• St ''r r 
I' Jf, "i r ’ 

Its"/ r I ' r 
r ! f" to I'll 
J n I 1 


< f I - •/■-(' I'ltT I"-, n.' ro”oT To I Art wTt paotrd In 1023 onil at 

'll - tf} T' Ri'jf-T t’l' •nnirtiiii' tin Ontrnl Cotton Committee 

t ' t’ f It ” I t'Tf 1 -'U 'I in* liirorinriti '1 nml Iti mi'inbofshlp cnlntEtd 

< I " ' o' fo” 1 rriMilm- In orl'f to itiiko It lull) rcpT'ontntlio of all 
I - 111 ti 1 I ' If n ifr’"' o! t*rtl(ii* of til' Iniliiitr. Iti constitution and 

I I'l- it-t 'Oil tf f til of rot'on pri'rnt iiii'roljfr'hlp U aa folloimi — 

, I , Illll'T 1 Mf p lllril to li" 

1 f u o' tt.flr rrro-nnifnila /»rf,,Jrnl, J i ojTicfo — Dewan Balindur Sir 
• ' p — rut 111 Hill U-ntfTl -J- \ iji,jitap;i,'i\icUnrji. K n E , Vice Clialr- 
"f Mil If c 'itillilif'l to man, imj* rill Council of AEricultuTTl Research, 

, 1 ' r if Ih* cotton rtonlliK bl,„la 0 - Relhl 
'-II 7 t ) r 'll f tlif lioirmtiitlit 

U, lit,' rnirifiiti 111 rcpard to j )j c Hurl, fsq . 0 i r , )f n E , B Sc , I A S , 
• 11 iflif Mpfrhlh ivHh refer AprlcuUuml 1 'tpert, Imperial Council of Acrl' 
•' I for til" ppiiiitlmi of mal cullumI lUifirch, blmla or Delhi ci-ojieio 
flml'i* matter I 


Sl> It *1-1 < ittil to'toii Coiiimlttc'' wfll 
atctf.'iCd hi r "liitl'm of th' (loicmment 
of Iiii’la hi ,\i'tn V'.l, mi't iintUd ai nn adilwj 
l-ffli until l“-i \iiotIier n roinmeiiilitlon 
of the orlrhnl CojnniHi'e 11 1 « that n cotton ccfi 
ihonl'I h' liihd to proilde funds for the work 
of the tfiilnl Colton (ximmlltec and for aert' 
culluml and I'chnolopical rctcarcli on cotton 


lUpre-’fTthny (lit AsricuUural Deparimtni, 
afti'froJ — D Q Slunro, Esq , iji^ , Deputj 
Director ot Afirlculturc, VIII Circle, Coimbatore 


}\rpriirnl\nt 
Jtomla'j Put 

I A 8 . Dl 
denej , 1’" 


iiiirtif Deparimaxt, 

'fain, 1 sq„ 0 , 

, Dombajf Preal- 
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The Textile Industry. 


J ”> * I )«<i t} t - r rf tl f fv'toi (mlr 

* !' r»',! 1 ‘j r III r '(■ T, ktioun ni 

1 '/• vr- * < r O/'I 4- r, (, (1 „ nticlrnlp 

^ 1 V* r *1 TT t ' ^ 1 T I > |l (4 \\ pit Jn tj r 

i itt {* m - V 1J,f CtIIco 

r n ((, 1 "r r- 1 \ -1 f I' I f rillril, 

li I* )’ 1 fi 1 Ini tl)i 'iiu nrr 

f ' fr — t I i’ ' t t r ’ ini Hr liiitmn 

I 1 1 f T*- j - ■ c-r 

t till Inn Cnllnn 

T ri; Jill ' r <• ll tjIot -DDir 
t ' • " p V ■' I! r I't 11 '111' tr\ t'lUtc 

»; 1 t ■( lir ' *1 1 4 1 ' In, iliiiin t|)r 

^ 1 i li i' \\ V ’ 1 t' ^ r' " 1 1 >rl nili 

; 1' r r \‘r- j ■' t 'I'c '1 n (■i'll'>n 


Iniliiri-rl n I'ow ol iiciltli Into Uombnv, llio 
in It frntrr of (ho Irndc, for ivlilch there wi b 
nil oiitli f The con'eqiicnec wns <iD unpreCi - 
ihntnl oiithiirnt ol epcculntlOD kDorm os the 
" ‘•hnrr Mmln, ' nnd ivhcn the Burrender of Leo 
n ni>fnr<I the Soiithcm Ports widespread mlo 
( iilourd It r«tlmntcd that the Burplna 
weilili hrniipht Into the country by the /mcri- 
nii ( hll War npcrcpntcd £02 millions Slnrc 
thiit III’ ciiltlintlon ol Indian cotton, nlthouph 
lot* inipirtl In famine, hoB steadily Increased 
I nr (he Init Stuon for which returns are avail- 
nWi, l'’-“uO the total area In all (orrftorfes 
reporti'l on was computed at 25 022,000 acres 
and the total cBtlraatcd outturn was 5,126,000 
Inlcsol 400 Ihs 


^-1-, I., j (i|,p,, I), I m IM P nilnj, the Central Provinces nnd Hy- 

‘ I ’ ’ - 1 < I 1 I h t ’ '1 nil (fU III t III ill rnhad arc the chief producing centres The 
*■ ’' ' Mill’ 1 .r I ii'I.i- I III (h ehl|t followlnp tahlc pUcs the rough distribution 

- ' n < I 1- )i f, I ) „,fr .^i- (iiii| 111., of the oiitliim The figures arc the estimated 
1 il I, f) - - 1 t J, ar III t')i- II ir 111. I niei- lUiirrs lor the past season, nnd are not exact, 

j-i-I y , 111’ s'l. I ni 111' eiii'on "ns but the' Indicate the distribution of the 

• M I I th it.' 1 III prln , and crop — 




1030-31 

I rm Irprf nnd bta(e« 


Acres In 
Thousands 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands) 

1 I liliav fo) , 


1 0,042 

1,180 

ten'ral lrii\lnrr« end Ilerar 

• • • 

! 4 78- 

1,002 

Jladras (n) 


’ 2,117 

417 

Punjab (a) 

• 

1 2,401 

708 

Lnlle'l /'roi laces (rj) 


843 

321 

I) mna 

. 

368 

87 

Penpal ( 0 ) 


77 

10 

Plhar nnd Orl'sa . 

• 

00 

14 

Af*am . 

• • 

41 

16 

Ajmer Jlirwnra . . 


1 31 


horth Ttt«t frontier Province 

• 

13 

! 3 

Delhi 

- 

4 

1 

Hyderabad 

• 

3,627 

382 

Central India 

.. 

1,284 

205 

Baroda 

• 

731 

140 

Gwalior . . 

» # • • 

619 

103 

Bojputann 


BIO 

73 

'Mysore 


72 

10 


Total , .. 

23,016 

4,820 


(a) Including Indian 8* 
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Ttir fplTtilnc of v.irn !• In n larjfc degree 
centred In Hotrlnt , the mllli of flint pronlncc 
rfot'ocinc tirnth 7* p^r ent of the qiinnllfr 
prvlneej In Utlti'h Indln The Un'ted 
Province* of /gra and Oudh and Madru 


prodi ced about 7 per cent ond 8 per cent 
rcspcctlvclv, while Bcngnl and the Central 
Provinces produced 4 7 and 6*2 pet cent. 
Ute where the production It as yet very 
limited 


BOI'DAT I6LAKB, 


Here U n dctnlled rtntcmtnl of the quantity (In pounds) and the counts, or nnmbers, of yam 
rpan in I'nmbnn Island — 



j 1027-28 1 

1028-20 

j 1020-3, 

1030-31. 

No- 1—10 
. 11— M 

fil,760,070 
131.023.671 1 

82,436,744 

01,800,060 

1 

1 63,036,403 
i 105,601,301 

63,038,480 

100,812,483 

.. 21— *0 
„ 31—40 

107.462,226 
12,270,604 1 

47,-0 '.8,783 
8,600,0S1 

S5|715,9C8 
13,074,230 1 

82,704,009 

22,671,100 

Above <0 
'N S'lf* Ac 

6 028 407 
1,173,703 

3,133,007 

0,01,027 

4,628,807 
! 670,009 

10,493,889 

625,037 

IDTAL 

318.740 ,662 ' 

163,752,603 

263,210,744 

270,006,633 


AiniE0AJ3AP. 


The corc*pondlnp figures for Ahmedabad are ns follows — 



1 1027-23 

1 1928-20 

1920-30 

1030-Sl 

I'OSs 1™“10 •• • « 

2,324,475 

t 1 

2,409,967 j 

2,057,262 

1 2,^74,684 

1 

o 

1 39,908,359 

39,400,182 

48,393,118 

48,000,969 

,. 21—30 

1 65,002,165 , 

63,104,408 

03,127 227 

i 68,622,363 

„ 31 — 10 

1 0,022,461 

12,030,016 

16,390,021 

17,155,603 

Above 40 . ... 

3,695,270 

4 004,003 

6,800,694 

10,647,819 

tVaitcs, Ac 

.. . 

• 

* • « 

•• 

1 

Total . . 

i 

111,112,710 

110,718,430 

1 

185,770,822 

137,107,228 


Yaun spuk thboughout India 

Tbc grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yam epnn In the whole of India 
Jnclndlng Native States, are given In the following table — 


— 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929 30 

j 1980-31. 

Nos 1—10 

. 

1 

105.983,183 

78,837,734 

105 477.320 

113,688,168 

„ 11—20 


• i 

338,810,894 

^ 303,135,880 

337,822,398 | 

400,160,619 

21—30 

* 


263.071,136 1 

213,013,236 

271,768,294 

259,465,665 

31—40 



33.757,097 

37,488.197 

46.802,781 

60,746,714 

Above 40 


* • ' 

11,141,821 

10,02".048 

15,278,339 

27,810,831 

Wastes, Ac 

• 

• • 

0,170.243 

6,720,242 

6,709,881 

5,792,771 



Total j 

803.840,378 , 

1 

1648,283,337 

f 

383,409,013 

867,044,668 
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rrofre?*; of llip Mill IniliHlr} 

{-1 I - ; i*T* -I-]' (f r j-rpiTT*-' nt til' ?!111 Inilit'trr In tli'' while of In<lln. 



> r 

'» It Itrr 

) > ( t C ' 1 -r 

. f 

rvf 


\tn 5 

‘■tlmllrt 

i * * 

.1 

i:,«4 2i r 



12 f-P TOC 


r 

11 52 T3< 

1 ' ' 

r 

I< CJ ,o , 

5' * 1 

7 

1 . 1“' O'O 

» * 

f 

10 ■'o <-14 


r: 

17 { 

f ‘ 1 

•0 

:i‘ oi.cf * 

j 


: 1 4.- fi' 

^ : 

t 

Z'n rt 

1 . ‘ 

lo’ 

:i 21 cpo 


< 4 

ti f' *i 

1 

1 

^2 1 

^ t 


2 74 IPC 

1 *■ » 

4 

" ’ 51 fOI 

I** 

I ^ 

"I (C 2ZZ 

, > 

Id 

' . 7' Ol- 

I*- <t 

1 t* 

:c 40 730 


U' 

0> O'P 


1 

‘n 04f, 

’ 

IT' 

4(i,e . OlH 


Ih . 

4- 50 72(1 

J- 

If,' 

4 7 .^,333 

1 j 

U'1 

49.45,'83 

1 

I0-. 

tO.nCj'l-O 


nj 

' n.oe.OOS 


ip: 

50,43 207 

t 1 

m 

jl,le,)2t 

yti 

K'T 

51,03.486 

j ' 

21 r 

52, 70,505 

1' ,7 


53,33,275 

y j- 

-41 

57,50.020 


. .0 

cn, 53.231 



01.95,671 

! <11 

201 

03,57,4 00 

r<!2 

2ffS 

61 05 920 

'M 

> "Cl 

05,90. 80.2 


271 

07,78.805 

r<K* 

2T:: » 

08,48,744 

riK,* 

:rn 

0S,iP.K77 

101^* 

er,3 

07 38,097 

l Vli-* 

c«.c 

06,53 871 

lOJO* 

2.8 

68,89,680 

rj2(i* ' 

253 

67.63.870 

1221* 

257 

68,70 804 

10..* 

298 

73,31 219 

1I/2-* 


TP 27 OSS 

rJ2f 

330 

63,13,273 

I02'.* 

337 

85 10,633 

19.0* 

334 

87,14,168 

1'12T* 

330 

87,02 700 


3 

87,34,172 

I'i2n* 

314 

80,07,00 1 

Ili-’O* 

148 

91,24,708 

I 'I'll* 

1 330 1 

03,11 ,9'.3 


AvrntC'-ho Ajiprnllnmtc tftmiilltv 
Siinhrr of Uniul' of Colton Con'iinird 


of 

I m[iIo>r(l 
Dnlh 

Cntf 

' llnireof.'tfj 

r IK- 

10 "O. 

.Not 

fluted ^Pl^t^ted 

10.6" 

1> o 

Do 

1 j III' 

4'',oi4 

9,36,547 

2,67,556 

|3 Vi 

44 4 10 

10 7(..T(18 

3,07.031 

13 '07 

40 4 10 

13 ‘26,461 

3,78,p3l. 

H 17. 

48 467 

13 91,407 

3,07.502 

1j 3;3 

53 4 76 

15 97.916 

4,50,550 

5 31,36; 

10 2C. 

I l> '87 

18,50.777 

IC 37 

(7 180 

20,88,621 

5,96,749 

17 4.... 

7< 381 

22,51 214 

6,43,204 

18 5 6 

76 042 

25.4 I POP 

7,20,276 

IP 4''C 

82 3,0 

27 54 437 

7,80,982 

21 61 

01 Sefi 

31 10.289 

8.83.051 

23 41. 

1,02 7.1 

35 2P,0r 

10,08,462 

24 '31 

1.1 1 O.H 

41.26 171 

11,78 90f, 

2j.4 4 4 

1 16 161 

40,80 783 

11.1 5,938 

28,104 

l,.l 500 

40,08 528 

11 71 008 

31,154 

1,30 401 

42,78,778 

12,22 568 

3... 33' 

1,38.669 

40,95 POP 

13,41 714 

37.270 

1,4 '..432 

49.12.613 

14,09.318 

37,584 

1,44 33'. 

45.53,270 

13,00,936 

38.01 3 

1,4H 964 

51 84,648 

14 81,328 

•’P.ilO'i 

1,02,108 

1 Oi 160 

58,03.165 

16,75,190 

40,124 

50,86,732 

14,53,352 

iM'O 

1 72.883 

47 31,0P0 

13,51,740 

42.684 

1,81,031 

01.77,63.3 

17 11 >,03b 

44,002 

1 8I.3PP 

60,3 7, 6P0 

17 '39 340 

4 5,337 

1,84 779 

61,00,081 

17,44,700 

50 ISP 

1 Pj 277 

65,77,351 

18,79,244 

52.668 

2 08,616 

70,82,300 

20,23,510 

r8,456 

2.05.606 

69,30,595 

19 80,170 

67,920 

2,21 IPS 

2 36,024 

69 70 260 

I9,91,6f0 

76,898 

73,81,500 

21,00 Of 0 

B2 725 

2J3 024 

67,72.535 

10.35,010 

85,352 

2,30,649 

on, TO,'."! 

1 9,05.860 

88,951 

2 43,637 

71,76,357 

20,60,102 

94,1.30 

2,53,780 

73, 3» 050 

, 20,90,010 

1,04,179 

2 60,276 

75 00,941 

21,43,120 

1,08,000 

2 rtf. 340 

73 59 212 

21.02,032 

1,10,268 , 

2,74 SCI 

76.92,013 

21,97,718 

1.14.621 1 

! 2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,08,164 

1.16,484 

1 2,82 227 

72,99,673 

20,85,078 

1,18,221 

' 2,03,277 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

1,19012 

8,11,078 

68,33,11? 

10,52 318 

1,23,783 I 

S,32 170 

74,20,806 

21.i.'),230 

1.34,620 

3 43,723 

77,12 590 

22.01,640 

1.4 4 794 

S 47 880 

75 30 948 

21.51.698 

1,61,485 

5,56,687 

07,12,118 

19,17,748 

1,54,202 

5.67,877 

77,92,086 

22,26,310 

1,59,464 

3,73,608 

73,96,844 

21,13,884 

1.61,052 

S,8< 623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1,00,632 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1,74,002 

3,46,926 

76,04,031 

21,61,1 06 

1.70.250 

3,84.022 

00,07,099 

25,73,714 

1 82,429 1 3,96,476 | 

92,10,116 

20.33,176 


fDocs not Include 24 Mills in course of erection 


24 


Yenr endlne list AORUHt 
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The J uie I netusiry. 


Progress of the Industry 


rnr rmsrd of flit jute industry mnj well be said to be one of uninterrupted progrtea The 
following ftnicincnt thews qulnqucnnfnl averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information Is tvnilable with actuals tor cneb year from 1917-lS up to 1826-27 and the flpures 
In braclccts rcpres<’nt the larlationa for each peril d, taking the average of the ((ulnquennluM, 
from Ib.'P SO to IbST 81 as IhO — 


I 



Number of 

Authorised 


mills at 

Capital (In 



work 

la), ha of lU 1 

Avcr-ige — 




1879-8(1 to 1883 84 

21 

(100) 

270 7 (100) 

1SS4 85 to 1888 8'> 

24 

(114) 

341 6(126) 

1889 no to 1803 94 

20 

(124) 

402 0(140) 

1894 9 . to IMo. 9.1 

31 

(148) 

622 1 (103) 

1899 19119 to all. 1 94 

36 

(171) 

08U (251 

1904-0 , to 1998 (.9 

40 

(210) 

000 (356) 

1999 19 (O aa t n 

on 

(280) 

1.209 (443) 

1911 1 to ,9 8-19 

73 

(34») 

1,4..3 0(610) 

1917-15 

70 

(362) 

1,428 5(628) 

1918 19 

76 

(i02) 

1,477 2(646) 

1919-29 

70 

(3.12) 

),56S 6(579) 

1920-21 

4 f 

(jr.7) 

1,923 6(71 2) 

102 1-22 

81 

(380) 

2 122 4 (-84) 

1922-23 

80 

(400) 

1 2,3.4 7(850) 

1021-24 

80 

(424) 

I 2,*.86 8(u92) 

1924-25 

OU 

(4.4) 

1 2,213 8(81 8) 

1925 26 

09 

(420) 

! 2,134 7(788) 

1926-27 

93 

(443) 

1 2.110 8(783) 

1(827-28 

01 

(443) 

1 2,209 7(838) 

1023-29 

05 

(452) 

t 2,330 6(803) 


Number (In thoosandt) of 


Person* 

employed 

dally 

(a\ rage ) 


Looms 


Spindles 


38 8 (100) 
62 7 (136), 
a 3 (166)1 
80 7 (2't3)| 
in 2(204) 
186 (425)1 

208 4 (6J7) 
260 8 ((508)i 

286 (686)' 
276 6 (7i0) 
28li 4 (72.) 
288 4 (758) 
288 1 (743) 
121 2 (828) 
330 4 ( 61) 
341 7 (881) 
33 1 3 ( 864) 
333 0 (860) 
3J5 8 (86o) 
343 8 (886) 


6 6(100) 

7 (127) 

8 3(151) 
11 7(218) 
16 2/205) 
24 8.461) 
33 6 (009) 
39 7 (722) 


88 (100) 
138 4 {) 67) 
172 6 (196) 
244 8 (278) 
334 6(880; 
510 6 (680) 
691 8 <786) 
821 2 (933) 


40 6 (738) 

40 (727) 
410 (745) 

41 6 (745) 
43 0 (782)! 
47 6 (663) 
49 0 (891) 
60 3 (914) 

60 6 (918) 

61 0 (927) 

62 2 (949; 
62 4 (0.3), 


884 (948) 
H39 Q (954) 
856 S (473) 
369 9 (008) 
<'0^V( 1,032) 
1,0031(1,140) 
1,043 4(1,186) 
1,067 6(1 213) 
063 7(1 209) 
1,083 B(1 231) 
1 105 6(1,256) 
1,1 8 1(1,250) 


The production of the mills has increased to a BfUl greater extent The following Dguree show 
the eaportf of )utr manulacturcB and the declared voiees for the same periods The value of 
jute manufactures exported b) sea In 1924-26 was over ttdrty-three times as great as the average 
vn uo Of the eaporfln the period 1879 80 to 1883 84 — 


Jute manufatturcs 


I Gunny bags In > Gunny cloths lu 
millions of j million; of 
number yard-. 


Value in 
lakhs of fis 


1870 BO to 1863-84 
1884 86 to 1888 89 
1889 90 to 1893 04 
1894 96 to 1898 90 


54 9 (100) 

77 (140) 

111 5 (2IIJ 
171 2 (312) 


4 4 (100) 

16 4 (860) 

41 (932/ 

182 (4,136) 


124 9 (100) 

162 9 (130) 

289 3 (232) 

618 (416) 


1809 19U0 to 1903 04 
1904-05 to tOOs 09 
1909-10 to lOlS-ls , 
1914 1 to 1918-19 

1919-20 

1920 2. 

1921 24 

1922 2 a 

192S 24 „ 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
1920 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


206 5 (376) 

257 8 (460) 

330 1 (018) 

667 6 (l,21r) 

342 7 (024) 

683 9 (987) 

3 "6 7 (716) 

I'si 2 (687) 

413 7 (762) 

425 1 (774) 

426 0 (77j) 

449 0 (818) 

463 1 (843) 

497 6 (906) 

622 3 (9j1) 


427 2 

(9,709) 

698 

(16,864) 

970 

(2,0 i6) 

1,166 

(20,27 5) 

1,276 1 

(28 980) 

l,3n? 7 

(53,809) 

’,129 6 

(28,000) 

1,254 3 

(31,360) 

1,348 7 

(30,062) 

1,45-1 2 

(33,095) 

1,-I61 3 

(33,211) 

1,503 1 

( 4,161) 

1,552 7 

(35.289) 

1,568 2 

(35,040) 

1,650 5 

(37.511) 


820 6 (602) 
1,442 7 (1,164) 
., 0.4 - (1021) 
.019 (,2181 

6,001 6 4 004) 

>.399 4 (1, 7J 
2,999 5 (2,419) 
1,049 4 (3,2u6) 

4,228 S (3, l^2) 
5,148 8 (4 122) 
6,752 1 (4,806 
6,2- 3 (4,222) 
6,321 4 (4,2tO> 
5,656 4 (4,528) 
6,168 7 (4 ,130) 
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The Wool Industry 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


Wo'i) <-’C|> rtdl friiin Imlla consHta not otilj 
of vvv 1 1 t.ri>«n in Imln it--i If Init of Imports 
from fur 1. 11 ‘Hire. thiir htt< r comlnc Into 
ImlH I iCi 1\ I in 1 an l lo loports l>a 

Fca i.'i'iii' ti '' fri'in 1 1 r-n hut n cortnin 
(^miitit'. fr >in 1 pin nho coiiiri ii\ land, wlUlo 
thP nni 111 irt ari fr im Afcimnistan Con- 
iril 1 il t m l h. pil l^uotta. Shikar 

pur \ rit if 1 I I Mult in are the main eol 
lec'lnL ' ^ ' r u 1 .| rinni l by land from 

\fclni 111 111 1 pin n 111 nee It Is almost 
Inaarnl \ rn' 1 t<i Karachi for anhsrrjucnt 
cii-ort . r i' 

Imports nnd Exports — A conelderablo 
atnoui 1 u 1 il Is Imported annnallv from 
TlWt a I I 1 11 iritnl leara from Atchanlstan 
Inij i- r 1 ' I li I 'll) 31 amounted to 
3 1 I I \ 1 1 It lis Is} lakha, ahmvlng 

a iinr« ' .n cunpar. d eritli the pp vious 
tiar 111 ; "s i . ui Mistralli fh irrcd a pro- 
portl r it UI i’ I r le line tlun those from 
other 1 1 11 1 nil untlnR to 1 0 million lbs 

valurd at a 'i t'l tiniUr H' lu lakh’ 

Produition in Indio —The production 
of uo<il 111 In in la istiniaUd at 00 million lb* 
the e-tini it h me arrived at from the available 
lieun* 'll till nnniln-r of sheep In tnc oountrj 
and flu Ir e^tiMu'f d Mold per fleece, the average 
quantity of uonl ^lclded per sheep per annum 
being taktn at onij 2 lbs 

\11 Indian rsools arc classed In the grade 
of carpet Mools and It U correct to sat of per- 
haps mlh half till, breeds of sheep found on the 
plaliH of India that tlic\ jicld a kind of hair 
rather than of wool Thev are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
gcaeralh regarded ns of subsidiary Interest 
In many rispicts In actual fact, the Indian 
plains slu-ep approdraatc more nearly to the 
accepted tape of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short rcraarli In his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras tjpe, that thev " resem- 
ble a gn?) hound with tucked up belly, haring 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tall short ” 

Hill manufacture —The number of 
woollen mills at work In British India In 1902 
was three, with on authorised capital of 
Its 38,50.000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
024 looms The number of persons employed 


In the Industrr then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2 148,000, lbs At 
thf end of 1917 the number of mills 
had ri«en to live, with an authorised capital of 
Us 2,50 lO ooo emplojing 30,003 spindles nnd 
1,155 looms The weight of goods produced 
then was 9 744,204 Ihs and the number of 
persons eraploycd 7,824 With regard to Indian 
Skates, there was one mill In Mysore In 1903 
with a capital of Ks 0,00,000, emplojing 1,480 
spindles and 45 looms The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,130,000 lbs nnd the number 
of persons employed 297 In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working In an Indian 
state — the nuthorls'-d capital had been increased 
to Its 15,00 000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs , and the number of 
persons emplovcd to 603 Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder monnfactnrlng blankets 
onlj The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
empiojed to their fullest capacitv In supplying 
army demands for great coat cloth, serges but- 
tles, flannels, blankets and hosiery Their 
total capacitv, however, was not snlBoIent to 
meet the full reqnlrcments of the army, 
nnd consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large Imports from home 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
Is Indian wool, although It Is supplemented to 
some extent by the Importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the liner classes of goods Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en 
tlrely In India Itself 

Blanket weaving nnd carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably In the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces WooUen pile carpets are made In many of 
the jails. Amritsar bad a considerable trade at 
one time In weaving shawls from pathm, the 
Bne under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but Its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from Imported worsted 
jams, but more generallv by the manufacture 
of carpets of a Bne quality which find a ready 
sale In tbo world market This work Is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price 

Bibliography — Kotes on wool in India By 
A H silver and J K Mohta, Govt Press, 
Oalontta, (1 019) 
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silk Indnstry ’’ In a ehort Prefatory note ] 
Mr Bainbngge Fletcher flmperial Entomo- 
logist) explains that the object of the Bnlletiii 
Is to place on record some of the more Important 
psperiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and hare since been carried 
on in the endea\onr to fix a snppnor multlvolttne 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
deseiieratp and which would vield silk better 
^th In quahtv and outturn than that supplied 
bv the multlvoltine races which are reared at 
present 

Central Nurseries — The report of the 
Agncmrnrai Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme whl^ has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk indnstry The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required In the 
province to be supplied under Government 
superrisioiu It Is beheved that this Is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted Into enlarged and Improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete 
The Ultimate success of the scheme depends 


largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed 

A pamphlet was publlshedln 1915, by Mr 31 
N lie, Serlcnltural Assistant at Iffisa, which 
contains practical hints on Improved methods 
which are recommended to be n-ed for reeling 
mulberrv silk In Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts It has been found that, by th^ 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordlnarv 
Bengal typie of reeling maclmie, supplier thread 
can be obtained, the cOat of the extra appatatu- 
is merelvnumlnalffive or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cotfagi 
workers Is maintained By attention to snrl 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and qualttv of (hi 
water used in the reeling pans, great Improvr 
ments can be effected In most silk centre ■= In 
Bengal and other district*: 

Exports of Silk — As a resolt of the war 
the trade has shown In some degree signs 
of revival from Its decadent condition, both a* 
regards its vnloroe and value The value of 
exports during 1915-lC Improved bv Bs It 
lakhs to Rs 27^ lakhs, of which raw sill ac- 
counted for Es 24 bklia InlOlGlT the totnl 
exports rose to Bs 5lJ lakhs In lOiO 31 
exports of raw silk and silk mannfnctnr« 
amonnted to R« 10 lakh® In value, or a thlnl 
of tint of the predous year 


Indigo. 


Indigo dves are obtained from the Indlgofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
SOO species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
ro far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there Is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible Increase In the prevalence 
of those that are met with 

There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dve from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency aod 
shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Bl*bon and sold by them to the 
dvers of Holland, and It was the desire to 
obtain a more ami le supply of dye stuff that I hI 
to the fermatior* of the Dutch East India 
Companv and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy In the East Opposi- 
tion to Indluo In ITth ccntnrv Europe was 
keen owing to Its Interference with the wood 
Industry, but It was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian Indigo Industry 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, wben 
the cultivation of indigo In the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed upon It and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to he more profitable — 
tbe Industry was revived In India, acd ns one 
of the roanv surprises of the industrv, th*" 
province of Bengal was •elect'a! for this rcUval 
It had no sooner been organised, howeve-, thm 
troubles next arose in Bengal It 5 -''If through 


nUsunderstandlngs between the planters, their 
cultivators and tbe Government, which rmv 
be said to have culminated In Lord Ma<nulai *5 
famous Memorandum of JS37 This led to 
another migration of the indus'ry from I,ower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhnt and the Lnlted 
Provinces Here tbe troubles of the Indt-'trr 
did not end, for tbe researches of the cliemlral 
laboratories of Germany threatened the vtrv 
existence of any natural vegetable dve The 
first killed the maddar dve of Europe, tlrea tl e 
safflower, tbe lac and the cl dves of India, an 1 
are now advancing rapldlv with fvmtbe ie 
indigo, intent on the complete annlhllafleu 
of tbe natural dve OplnlO"* differ on mar 
aspects of the present vicb-ltude . nean'ln i 
tbe export*: from India have «e-(oti=ly decline I 
and saJvatloa admittedly Il> • in the ra'h ol 
ctieaper production bo'h In cultivation irl 
manufacture These is*ucs a t t’l’'g viro'- 
ously faced and some p-ogre s ha*: l-e-a 
accomplished, but the future of tt c lcdt,'"rj 
can scarceir help being di^cribe-d u' c' c'ea' 
nncertalntv fbel'celsnot the gdva'-'ac c' 
new regulation' of land tenure but o'" erciu 
lively of natural r'-’rvr svTthe'ie i'-l'go (S'-e 
Watt’« ‘ Comne-c'al Prodeebs c' India' ) In 
this connection It rna b- nc ed that Inc-'C’e 
In the price of coal In England, d'.e to Ivtc.r 
difficulties, have preatlv -vrerg*^ t' ' 
po'itlon of na‘unl Indl-o In Feb'ca*" 
1P15 a confircace vra« t-'i at D'B' wk-- 
th» poi'i’intv o' ass'.'. ‘nr tb' catuml 
Indigo Industry wa- co-e'd— ed 'rc-n • ' < 
P"*! ,t- of Vler- — acre ’ r-’ ' 'arc a-d* — 

m'real Ti ’ ' g*!'*' ' .ml c- le — - ’-31 <: ,< 

q-v,.*— [c d' ed Ir "• a d 1 *'*^ 

Ho-a-d o' Pn 3 1 - E..*‘ --- 3V ad 54'' 
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Tea. 


.\mon" phntitlon crops In India tea Is the 
Important The Indlpcnous tea plant, 
frronlncln a nlld condition nas first dbeovered 
In \''am about IsdO It •^oon drew the atten- 
tion of tlic Fast India Coinpana, whleh after 
sonic cnquinis starteJ an o'cpenmcntal carden 
In It' "i Utor workiDfr for liac sears It was 
handed oscr to the \s am Companv It mar be 

The follouinc table -hon-s the prouth of the 


said, however, that the foundations of the 
present tea industry were laid hetneen 1850 
and 1859 Since the latter date the growth 
of the industrs has been phenomenal and " In 
less tlian n hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea shop of the 
world ’ 


since 1875 


Progrci^ of the Industry 



\rca under 

Production 


Area undei 

1 Production 

■i car 

tea in 

Id 

Year 

tea in 

1 In 


1 0(10 acre- 

000,000 lbs 


000 acres 

j 000,000 lbs 

1875 ■ ‘ i i\i. !_' ) 

1 

173 

34 

1920 

! 654 

322 

1«=;0 St 

341 

57 

1925 

073 

335 

is;-, SO 

307 

00 

1920 

, 679 

i 364 

leoo 19114 

500 

195 

1937 

090 

' 361 

loin 

5 i3 

249 

1928 

, 702 

1 372 

1915 

■>04 

353 

1929 

712 

j 401 


It vill 1' -'fn from the above fable that' As«ara and Bengal are the two most Important 
durinp the 1 i-t fift\ acar^ while the area under centres of the tea Industra in India Assam alone 
tcahi^ri-ui i'' oacrdOOpcrccnt the production accountmg for more than half the total 
lias liu ri a-' d more than ton tlmc' production 


Thi fiilloninc table sliov 3 the various centres of the indnstry in the country and their relative 
importaiRc — 


Proa inccs 


Area under 
crop '000 acres 

1 

1 Production 
'090 lbs 

Average dallr 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporarj ) 

Surma \aUca 


145 

73,764 

165,157 

, 156,439 

As-am tnllca 


285 

1 400,995 


Total 

430 

258,941 

557,434 

Brnnal — 





DarjeeUnu 


Cl 

23,009 1 

65,522 

125,032 

Jalpalimrl 


128 

, 85,427 i 

Chittagong 


6 

1,517 

5,745 


Total 

195 

' 109,953 

196,899 

iladra’ — 

Mldris 


33 

11,403 1 

30,759 

Malabar 


13 

6,493 ’ 

12 832 

Coimbatore 


22 

9,700 ' 

27,217 

Others 

1 

i 0 


44 


Total 

67 

1 27,630 

70,852 

Coorc 


* 

1 169 ' 

620 

Punjab 


10 

1,930 1 

10,995 

United Provinces 


! 6 

1,489 1 

3,871 

Bihar and Orissa 


i 4 

853 

2,902 

Total Bnhsh India 

1 

1 712 

1 400,965 

843,623 

Indian States 

1 

5 V 

i 32,033 

60,849 

Total India 1 

789 

I 4S2,9B3 

930.472 


* Less than 500 acres 
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of bangles and lampware side by side Tvith 
bottle-making on a small scale This, therefore, 
Is the criterion which determines the two nell- 
dcflncd classes of the lndu^t^> in Its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage iudustrj and (il) 
the modem Factorj Industrt 

(1) The indigenous t-ottnge industrj which is 
representated In all parts oi the countrj , but has 
its chief centres in tiroiabad District of U P , 
and Belgaum District, in the south, is mainl> ) 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap . 
bangles made from glass cakes or blocks '1 
made in larger Faitoriis The industry is at 
present in a dourlshiug state and supplies nearly ' 
one-third of the Indian demand tor bangles 
The qualit) has been improted bj the discovery i 
of new glaring procf-sts and tor the present ' 
the turnover in this line has gone up to du lakh* ' 
of rupees a year But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard tompetitlou from Japan 
whose "silky bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones 

(ii) The modem factory tv pc of organiratlon 
of tills Industry Is just in its inttiicy at present 
The existing factories either -top at proiiueing 
glass cakes for bangles as in iirorabad or 'luiplc 
kind of lampwares and bottles \Sith the 
existing state of knowledge and maehmctv in 
India they can neither produce -lieet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to mauufn ture 
laboratory or table glass Arti-nc gla-swort i- out 
of tEe question and the priva.e eapltali-ts wlio 
have to run their concerns mo-tl\ witli eom 
merclal ends do not think it worth tlieir whil^ to 
spend money and labour on it Wat cau-ed a 
great decrease In volume — though not so much , 
in value which was much lucre ised — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc , aud in order to ' 
meet the Indian demand tor thcin new lactones 
were started and old revived wluch produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is gcnerallv supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demaud tor this kind of 
glassware There are at pre-ent 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of 1 impware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle aud carboys 
also The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore Allahabad and Bijhoi 
and Ambala, while bottles are only manuiac 
-u.ed t Nalni and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta 

During the later years of the war period 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presldencv and adjoining districts 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass 


comii erolal basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to (3j Bad selection of site am Ideal 
site for a OlaM Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quarts and fire-clay, 
{b) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market Atleast two must be present in some 
concerns, two were abseni (i) Specialisation 
was lacking, some lactones in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or lou different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc (6) Paucity 
of suffloent iluld capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to ihe failure of 
soma of these and hfndei the progress of the 
rest whlef among them are (1) The industry 
1 ID Its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental (Z) No expert guidance in this 
me, there is a lack ol u en and good Uteratuie 
3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
Plow era are few in number end Uliterato They, 
therefore, master the situation and are nnamend- 
able to management (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
tood sand and quarti can be obtained, and 
ODsequentiy, m roost cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields (5) To a certam extent, 
competition from Japan and European countries 

Alkali used la almost entirely of English 
luanufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-9y% 
in a powdered form This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place ol the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed bv the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot bo used in 
rhe maniilaoture of glass which Is to compete 
with the Imported article These points must 
be carefully noted tor future guidance 

The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions , but in peace times, In 
this transition stage, immediate elforte must be 
\ made la the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission sav in them Report (Appendix 
’ El rti “The Glass industry, even In Its sim- 
plest form Is highly teohnlial 4nd can be elDci 
ently carried on only by sclentlflcaJly trained 
managers and expert workmen The present 
I stage has been reached by importing men, onlv 
I partiallv equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and bv sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know 
I ledge they can The glass industry Is a closed 
trade and Its secrets ore jirefuUy guarded, so 
I that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
I ouously successfuL** 


Causes of failure — B,ec. rds oi the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases Wore due In port at least to preventibie 
causes, prominent among which were (p Lack 
of enlightened management (2) Lack of proper 


Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix), Indian Munitions 
:i^ard Industrial Handbook, etc. "Notes on 
Glass Mannlacinre ' By C S Fox. (Bulletin No 
of Indian industries and Labour, 1922 ) 
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Tlir nr! Incrunc rf tlio liidlm rfinpuitis 
tndrr t)i Ir llfr nminnrr t>ii=Infcs from prc- 
mSnin? nnil in(rr<'<-t imotinfif! to 1 7/^ rrorcF 
III I"*'' md rrr t lo ( \ri V'. of " T uoic 0 \cr tlic 
TO'TCiI'nndlrifr Inrotiir of the )ire\lotif \nr 
Ihlniv nmniinli'il to I If T i rore ind cxi frtletl 
tic pr> \l<in< \eir 1 flsufc ii;, > crore ClainiF 
hx (3r-vl1i ‘linwi d nn Inrn "I'e i f lahlii and 
rlilma In riir\h3iire of I ■} Itklii lor the 
fir t time diirint: IPJ't rhliti'’ In miiMxnnci 
"err hrtrer than eWlm' In death 

The life I'ninne’’ fund* Inrrn<:fd 1 v o\fr 1} 
cro-e diirlrp Ih'd'i and *111101101 d to I'J , r. re^ 


at th" end of that a ear The a\ernEO rate of 
Interest earned on the life funds during the 
tior was near!)* 51 per cent as against 5 1/3 
per cent realised In the prcaloas year 

The Post Office Insurance Fund was 
In’titiitcil hj the Government of India In 1863 
for the h neflt of the postal employes but 
grndu il)\ adml'-don to It has been thrown open 
to almost all classes of Goaernment servants 
who an i inplojcd on cI'II duties 

The follon-Iiig arc some of the Important 
partleiilnrs ri lating to the bnslnrss of the Fund 
iliiringttu two aears 1929 and 1030 — 


1 

Yt vr 
inding 
3l<t 

; Unrln^ th 

^ t ar 

i 

i 1 

(Tut. .1 

1 t il l.iHlnf'S rimalning 
(11 lorco at t he end 
ol thi 5 . ar 

Total 

Total 

Income 

Life 

Assurance 
fund at the 
end of the 

’'hrih 

j Numb r 

. ' 

( policies 

i 

i 

1 tal 

Sll Ilf. 

a««nr< 1 

N onil.ei 
. t 

p li i> .■ 

^uiiw 
ns^iiri d 
ind 

h uiuscs 

1 

1 

I 

year 

1929 

1 

1 

I 

‘ T.5^2 

1 4 1,11 mil* 

01 474 

i 

! 

13 02,4 7 000 

63.17,000 

3,64,44,000 

1930 

1 

j b*!"! 

1 

1 

I 19 idiiKil 

; 1, i79 

14 17 81 000 

09,36 000 

4.02.80,000 


Fire, Marine and MIsccIInncous Insu- 
rance Business- The nit Indian prenduin 
income of nil companies under Insurance liusl 
ne<5 other than life aF»uranrc during 1029 was 
nearh 3 crorcs of which the Indian companies* 
sliare was oacr i crore and tliat of the non 
Indian compunles nearh 2 J crorcs Tlic total 
nmount Is composed of — 

l.Oj lakhs from lire, 

CB lakhs from inarbie, and 

70 lakhs from miscellaneous Insurance 
buslnt ss 

Tlic Indian companhs received — 

23 lakhs from Dro, 


1 1 laklis from marine, and 
18 laklis from miscellaneous Insurance 
business 


The total assets of Indian companies 
iniount fo crorps of Tvhich tiicstocfe 6 xcb&Bgc 
i-ouritlos form the bulk These Eecuijtles are 
■howD Jn the aicouet'^ at a net value 01 1“ 
-rores Loans on policies and mortgages are 
Ihown at 2} cror.s land and house property 
ire ^alucd at IJ crore deposits, cash, stamps, 
tc are shown at 1 } crore agents’ balances 
ind other outstanding items at 1 crore , and 
onus on personal security and other mlscelurte- 
ms assets at 3 crore Oier hall a crore of the 
totw assets of the Indirn companies Is Invested 
jutsidc India 
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Cn'-lo,]': JiUll). 


Sclirdulc 11 — (Imi)ort Tariff). 


f- 


ij c ' ti 1 1 1 til -‘“'ill iliil’i tlio ri forcnro Ib to " rcil \nhic " 
' ' I'! tti'’ ■» < o t mia Vet, ls7S (% III ol lb7S), uulris nn nrllrlo 
.! r 1 t . f 


1 1 


' I n ) Mif I’lillmr Inili'dt' rtlpllon ofrncli 'irtlileanJ co\er 
Wt 1 > iinl (lir% or>’ "('[ Ij provided lor 


„ - ' t ' ' 

1 

1 

1 

TnrllT 

\ allies 

l)ut% 

1 1 clod Drinl titid Tobnrro i 

) 

Rs n p 


I I! 

[ 




1 “ i - 


ItnII in 


Such rate or rates 



iiiannd of 


of dutj not 


1 

e2 11 - 


e>:rccdlng one 


1 

aMdidiljnd- 

1 

rujicc ns the 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U( Iclil 


Governor Gene- 
ral In Council 
mav, bv notlll- 
cntlon In the 
Gazette of In- 
dia, from time 


1 


1 

to time pres- 
cribe,* PM 01 
per rent ad 

lalortm 

Z I III Mr !•' 1 1 li ( '■- vTc 

tlal No 1) J 


If/ raloTdn 

23 per cint 

' 1 t n It 1 '1 '1 n-lh ri d 

' ■ 'lib , ainlj 


If/ rn/orrj/i 

25 per cent 






1 1 t n - \M) \ 1 r.i 1 

\I.II'' 

i 




M T ' 

) I f V I' ^ 1 I 
d d ) ' ■ r 

• I )i 1 1 


VI n ill *^"11 • Iri -'ll.! 
I r\ d not, otln nvi e 


I r » ^ t ’ / 

\ 'ItlM'ut li 11 

\li loiidr 1 1 I'l I I : nn In tin ^lii II 
Miiio id-i In iln In H 1’’ i l■‘n 
( ■» li < r <'Tj( o 1 1 ini 1 nothllmiid 
Li 1 inn‘ .'•trdt , Dntrli I Inilli » md 
ohm — 
llnd (d 
I nlin 1 ' d 
( oronnt'i 'Inldlw *■ 

(•iionnt nllnr 
( iironiil 1 ' rni 1 (< oprn) 

J) dc <lr\ , In 1' mo 

1) rt< vv t , In li mfi In'-l.i ts nnd bundles 
])ati wv I, pari id In otln r riccptaclcs 

1 lt’o,iirl'd, l’( rolnn 
1 ll/i drlril, i nroiicnn 

Oarlle 

I’lslai lilo nntr 
R doin'*, rid, I’orsinu Gulf 


«\\t 


rn 1 


lit tnl'irint 


lliou'-nnd 


cut 


5S 0 0 
65 0 0 
12 12 0 
31 0 0 


00 0 0 
104 0 0 

21 0 0 
33 0 0 
11 12 0 


0 8 
4 8 
11 4 


0 12 0 
10 0 0 

0 8 0 
63 0 0 
10 8 0 


Rc 1 4 
25 per cent 


25 per cent 


an 

25 


25 

nr. 


25 

25 

25 

26 
26 

25 

26 
26 


• 1 be rat* on the 1st Jnnunrv , 1932 nnd until fnrtbcr notice Is annas OJ 
t t’ndcr (loairnnnnt of India, llnnncc Department (Central Revenues) HotWcatlon Ko 60 
dated tin 5tli Docoinbur 1931, raw cashew nuts arc liable to Import duty at 20 percent ad valorem 
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Schedule II — c Import Tariff ) — continued. 


o 


Knmcs of Articles 


Per 


Tariff 

Values 


Duty 


10 


11 


I —Food, Drink and Tobacco — eontd 
DlQUOItS— conW 

SrnuTS (other than denatured spirit) — 

(1) Bnnd\, rIu, rum, uldslrv, and other Imperial pal 

sorts of spirits not othetavlse sped- Ion of the! 
fled, Includlnp udnes contalnlnp strength of 
more than 42 per cent of proof London 
spirit proof 

(2) LiQUEtms, cordials, ml'rtures and 

other preimratlons containing spirit 
(other than drugs and medicines) — | 

(i) entered In such a manner as to Imperial gal- 
Indicate tliat tlie strength Is notj Ion 
to be tested 


(«i) not so entered 


(3) Drugs and medicines containing spirit 

(i) entered In such a manner ns to' 
Indicate that the strength is not] 
to be tested 

(lO not so entered 


Imperial gal 
Ion of th^ 
strength of| 
London 
proof 


Imperial gal- 
lon 


(4) PERrmiED SrauTS 
Pkovided That — 

(a) the dutj on any article Included in 
this Item sliall In no case be less than 
the dut> ■which ■would be charged If 
the article ■were Included In Part V of 
the Statutory Schedule (i e , 25 per 
cent ad valorem) 

(b) ■where the unit of assessment Is the 
imperial gallon of the strength of 
London proof, the dutj shall be In- 
creased or reduced In proportion as 
the strength Is greater or less than 
IxDndon proof 

V rrES, not containing more than 42 per cent 

of proof spirit — 

(1) Champagne and other sparkling wine; 

(2) Other Sorts 


Imperial gal- 
lon of the' 
strength ofj 
London 
proof 

[Imperial gal- 
lon 


Imperial gal 
Ion 

Do 


I 


Bs a p 


Bs 37-8 

Bs 60 

Bs 37-8 


Bs 37 8 

Bs 27-5-6 

Bs 60 


Bs 13-2. 
Bs 7-8 


I 


There are no entries bearing Serial Xos 12 and 13 
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Schedale II— {Import Tariff)— o/rnttnuei 


o 

!z; 

S 

X 

o 

Kl 

Names of Articles 

Per 

TarlS 

Values 

Duty 


L — Food Drink nndTo ncco — contd 


Es a p 


19 

SVGAS. 




CpiTFECTIOKBFT 


Ad valorem 

60 per cent 

20 

StTQAB, excluding confectionery (see Serial 

1 




No 19)— 

(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 8 Dutchl 

cwt 


Es 9-1 


Standard and above 





(2) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard and 


Ad valorem 

31i per cent plus 


sugar candy 



Es 3-7 per cwt 


(3) Molasses 



31i per cent 


Tariff value — 

Molasses — 





{i) Imported in hulk by tank steamer 

cwt 

2 10 

31i 


(«) Otherwise Imported 


2 9 0 

31i „ ^ , 


Sugar candy 


10 0 0 

31i per cent plus 




Es 3-7 per cwt 


TEA 




21 

Tea 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


Tanff values — 




Tea, black 

lb 

0 11 0 

25 , 


Tea, green 

OTHEB, FOOD AND DEINK 

tt 

1 

0 13 0 

25 „ 

22 

COITEE 


Ad valorem 

25 „ 

23 

Hops 



Free 

24 

Salt, excluding Salt exempted under Serial 

Indian 


The rate at which 


No 25 

1 maund of 


excise dutv Is 


82 2/71b3 


for the time 



niolrdupols 

weight 


being leviable 
on salt manu- 




factored In the 

1 




place where the 
import takes 
place * plus 
4Jt annas per 

1 




maund If ma- 
nufactured out- 
side India 

25 1 

1 

1 

Salt Imported Into British India and Issued, 
In accordance with rules made with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General 
In Council, for use In any process of manu- 
facture , also salt Imported Into the port 
of Calcutta and Issued with the sanction 
of the Government of Bengal to manufac- 
turers of glared stoneware , also salt Im- 
ported into any port In the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and Issued,] 



Free 


In accordance with rules made with the 





previous sanction of the Governor -General 





In Council, for use In curing fish In those 





provinces 

(For the general duty on salt, see Serial No 





24 ) 




20 

ALL Otheu Souts of Food ald Dbexe not 
otherwise specified 

Tanff values — 

ChlUies, dry 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 



cwt 

21 0 0 

25 ,, 


Ginger, dry 

1 

26 0 0 

Oe: 

-0 ,, 


Mace 

1 lb 

14 0 

-O tt 


• The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1032 and until further notice Is Ee 1-9-0 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Ec'cnues) Xotiflcation yo 44, 
dated the 16th Xovemher 1931, salt Imported Into British India and liable to the additional dutt 
of customs Imposed by section 3 of the Salt (Additional Import Dutj) Act 1931 (A. VI of 1931) 
Is exempt from so much of the additional customs dut\ imposed bj clause 5 of the Indian Finance 
(Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, as is equal to one-fourth of the additional dutj imposed 
by section 3 of the said Salt (Additional ImiMsrt Duty) Act, 1931 
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Scljrdulr II —(Import Taritn—ccntmucd 




7 

\ -■ of \tt' ' » 

IV r 

Tnrilt 
A alu' - 


Plltj 

i 


It - r!»m mntrrtnl^ nnrt prorfocc nnit 
nrtl( It' nninir nnmnnnfncutrcrt— ■' > '1 


K- 

n 

I> 




' l-( ! I I \M (H '' 







* 

Cv^r ] 1 — (V 

^ 


.Id in/nroii 

23 

per cent. 


< If- 

\> 

inn (ll n 1 

,) 1 

fi 

0 

23 



(T ■ 1 


~ti 

s 

0 

23 



T. . 


ll 

s 

0 

23 



t > '• 1, 


17 

1? 

0 

23 

* 


'• • 1 


r> 

0 

0 

23 

** 


I 1 U ' 








' T.r Iltit 1(1 f /•' 1(1 1 ntth 



0 

0 

23 



I (11 , 10 (.r; I„ 1 „ (1, 


so 

0 

0 

23 



1. ’ 

I. i-:t’ 

ewt 

20 

0 

0 

25 

»» 


<•’ 

rwt 

]S 

12 

n 

23 

f 1 


J *1 


0 

S 

0 

23 



o 


C" 

0 

0 

23 


{ 

J 1(1* 


41. 

0 

0 


ft 

J 

f " rt’ ( i( •-111 1 1 ■■ 


.Id rn/iirciii 

25 

ft 

< 

Ti- 1 ' c/ - 







( '(' *!>•(: r/iiuliiri 1 

ewt 

4 

12 

0 

23 



( 1 r ( \(l!n( -nj- ri If qinllt\ 

t 


4 

0 

23 


1 

1 (K 1( Mil lU 

,, 

10 

4 

0 

23 



< « 1 I- --inVlill 


sr 

0 

0 

23 


1 

'!• 1 ■ ('I* 111 nart. 

»» 

J', 

4 

0 

23 



Nil’ h 


ii'i 

0 

0 

25 

II 


Tc • . 'll. 11 

n> 

/ 

0 

0 

25 



1 (1 1 li< 11 Till ll 

•t 

•1 

- 

0 

0 

25 

»» 

1 

JViii ^ , tiniinmif if (iif d 


Jd i(T/orcm 

25 

)} 


Trn '/It/ f ( — 








I I'-J Iniil*' 1 (Ill'll ( 

cw ( 

300 

0 

0 

25 

«) 


J 1' (limit- iii-l* (I'tlirr than Iiollowti 

»» 

000 

0 

0 

25 

I 


riiilt'- nii'l Jioliit-) nrh raritdliip 
JO 111 In n. Lilt mill lidlldiw, contrci- 
mill I'lilfil-i < icli M(lsliln» 10 III Dull 








mi r 








ll'jimii-' tu-1 1 (ollii-r timn liolloni 
ri iilfi «, 1)1(1 pni:jt<() not Ii'is thnn 10 
111 ami lint ( \i 1 oillnK 20 11 ) racli, nnd 
lifillmi-, ri ntfi ■■ arid jioint'i each \i(i 
Philip lf-« thnn 10 Ih 

f 1 

525 

0 

0 

25 

t» 


1 h [ihaiili- tii-l 1 1 aril Icsa than 10 lb 

I) 

200 

0 

0 

25 

ft 


(oth'r than hcllovrd, emtres, nnd 

Jllllllln) 








•-I a run nr nioic teeth, each not Icks 


275 

0 

0 

25 



thnn 4 lb 

Sin cow or tunic teeth, each not Ics* 

If 

220 

0 

0 

25 


5 a 

thnn 3 ih nnd under •! lb 
a eow or nioie teeth, enchlcns than 31b 


130 

0 

0 

25 


JliM HP'-, all xortu, Includinc animal boncp 
and tin tnllowlnp elicnih al nianurcn — 
Ilaslc t-lap nitrate of nmnionln, nitrate of 
podn muriati of jiotaFli, Fulplmtc of am 
nionln, Rulplmtc of potnpli, Kalnlt anlta, 
carho JJnie, urtn, nitrate of lime, calcium 
ejunnmldc, ammonium phosphates mine 





Free 






ral pho“iiIm(iBnnd mineral surpliosphatcB 
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Sebedale II— (Import Tariff)- 

■coTiitnued 


*5 i 
*5 i 

] 

Xames of Articles j 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Duty 

S. 1 

CQ 1 


i 

1 




ni. — Articles wholly or mainly 
menafactiired — contd 


Bs a p 


ARMS, AiDTOJOTIOX ATO SmiTAET 
STORES — contd 

63 Snbjecfc to the exemptions specifled la Serial 
Ko 64 all articles other than those speci- 
fied In Serial Xos 61, 65 and 165 which are 
arms or parts of arms within the meaning 
of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 (excluding 
springs used foralr-gnns which are dutiable 
as hardware under Serial Mo 84), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the 
same, all machines for making, loading, 
closing or capping cartridges for arms other 
than rifled arms and all other sorts of am- 
munition and military stores, and any 
articles which the Goremor-General In 
Council maj , by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be ammunition or 
military stores for the purposes of this Act 
6* The following Arms, Ammunition and 
Military Stores — 

(o) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a commissioned or gazettM 
ofllcer in His Majesty s Service 
entitled to wear diplomatic, military 
naval, Royal Air Force or police 
uniform 

(6) A rex oh er and an automatic pistoland 
ammunition for such revolver and 
pistol up to a maximum of 100 round 
per revolver or pistol, (») when ac- 
companvinga commissioned ofllcer of 
HlsMaJesty sregular forces, or of the 
Indian Auxiliary Force or the Indian 
Territorial Force or a Mzetted police 
officer, or (n) certified by the com- 
mandant of the corps to which such 
officer belongs, or. In the case of an 
officer not attached to any corps, 
by the officer commanding the sta- 
tion or district In which such officer 
is serving or. In the case of a police 
officer, by an Inspector General or 
Commissioner of Police, to be Im- 
ported by the officer for the purpose 
of his equipment 

(c) Swords for presentation as army or 

volunteer prizes 

(d) Arms,ammnnItion,and mllltarystores 

Imported with the sanction of the 
Government of India for the use of 
any portion of the military forces 
ofaStatein India being a unit noti- 
fied In pursuance of the First Sche 
dule to the Indian Extradition 
Act, 1903 

(e) Morris tubes and patent ammunition 

Imported by officers commanding 
British and Indian regiments or 
volunteer corps for the Instruction 
I of their men * 


Ad ralorem 


50 per cent 


Free 


• Gnder Government of India, Finance Department (Central Ecvenues) Motlflcation Xo SC, 
dated the 23rd May 1931, 22 inch Adapters imported bv officer” commanding a unit of the Armr 
In India for the Instruction of their men are also exempt from payment of Import dutv 
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c 

1 


i Tariff 
j Values 


2 

t-t 

c. 

ir 

1 Karnes of Articles 

! 

1 Per ! 

Duty 


HI — Articles holly or mainly 
mnnnfnctured— conW 

CHEMICAL':, DRl GS AKD MEDICLN'ES 
— ronid 


Rs B p 



Hrwr Citr'iic^Ls — mnid 1 

I 

(5) Aliiinlniiim Rulpliite or Indrated alu-] 
mlnlutn'ulplnte Inrludlnc, aIumlno-1 
{( rrlr nnd alum cikc — ! 

containlnc not mote than 0 01 peri 
n nt of Iron 

contnlnlnc more than 0 01 per cent 
of Iron ■ 

(C) Copper ‘ulphatc or hydrated coppcri 

PUlpliafe 

(T) Mncneslum rlilorldo I 

(8) Mapm 'lum'ulplint< ortndratedmag 
no'-lum sulphate — 

eontalninc not more than 50 per cent 
of matm* slum fulphate 
contnlnlnc more than 50 per cent of 
macnesliirn sulphate 

(0) Sodium sulphate or h'drated sodium 
sulphate — 

contalnlnc not more than 50 per cent 
of sodium sulphate , 


73 

74 


containing more than 50 per cent of 
sodium sulphate 

(10) Sodium sulphide or hvdrated sodium 

sulphide 

(11) Zinc chloride or zinc chloride solution 

Proalded that the dut\ on ana 
article Included In this item shall 
In no case l>e less than the duta' 
which aaould he charged if the 
article were Included In Part V 
of the Statuton Schedule (i e 
25 per cent ad talorem ) 

SCLPHCT 

CHE'iiCiLS, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, 
not otherwise specified * , 


Tanff vahtef — 

Alkali, Indian (sajji-khar) | 

Ammonia gas, anhadrous. Including , 

compressed or liquified gas 
Ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate 
Ammonium chloride — j 

Muriate of Ammonia, crcstalline j 

iSalammoniac, snbhmed 
Other sorts, including compressed | 

Arsenic (China mansil) ' 

Calcium carbide 
Calcium chloride 

Carbonic acid gas Including compressed 
or liqnlfied gas 
Chlorate of potash 
Chlorine 


cwt 


ty 


tr 


»» 


CTTt 

lb 

cwt 

St 

it 

St 

St 

ft 

ib 

cwt 

lb 


Kc 1-0 3 
Be 0-11-3 
Bs 3-12-0 

Re 0-8-9 

I 

Be 1-0-0 
Es 3-2-0 

Be 0-7-6 

Be 1-0-3 
Be 1-12-9 
Rs 5 C-3 


I 


Ad valorem 


Free 

25 per cent 


3 

8 

0 

l25 

0 

9 

0 ' 

t 

25 

24 

0 

0 1 

25 

15 

0 

0 ! 

25 

23 

8 

0 

25 

17 

8 

0 I 

25 

55 

0 


25 

14 

0 

0 1: 

25 

4 

4 

0 125 

0 

3 

6 1: 

25 

20 

0 

0 125 

0 

5 

6 125 


• Dnder Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Motlfications Mos 
4 and 28, dated the 0th Februarvand 9th August 1930 respectlvelv, calcium aceetate nnd radinm 
Saits are exempt from payment of import duty 
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Schedule II.— (Import TarlfO— confjnweri 



Kames of Articles 



Tariff 

Values 



Ss a p 


Ad valorem S7J per cent 


IIL — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufaetored— eonW 

COITVBTAA'CES— conW 
IIOTOK OAKS, MOTOK oroiES, and motor scoo- 
ters, and articles (other than rubber tyres 
and tubes) adapted for use as parts and 
accessories thereof provided that such 
articles as are ordinarily also used for other 
purposes than as parts and accessories of 
motor \ ehlcles Included In this Item or in 
Serial Xo 76 shall be dutiable at the rate 
of duty specified for such articles 

CUTLEBT, HABD^VABE, EffPLEMEIsTS 
ANE LN'STBDSIEA'TS 
The following Agricultural Implements, 
namely, wlnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, ele- 
vators, seed and com crushers, chaff-cutters, 
root-cutters, ensilage-cutters, horse and 
bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators, scari- 
fiers, harrows, clod-crushers, seed-drills, 
hay-tedders, hay presses, potato diggers, 
lates spouts, spraying machines, power- 
blowers, white ant exterminating machines, 
beet pullers, broadcast seeders, com pickers, 
com shellers, cultl-packers, drag scrapers, 
stalk cutters, buskers and shredders, potato 

S lanters, lime sowers, manure spreaders, 
sters, soil graders and rakes , also agricul- 
tural tractors , also component parts of 
these Implements, machines or tractors, 
provided that they can be readily fitted into 
their proper places in the Implements, ma- 
chines or tractors for which they are import- 
ed, and that they cannot ordinarily be used 
for purposes unconnected with agriculture* 
Abticles plated with gold and silver exclud- 
ing surgical instruments t 
CxooKS Ato) Watches and parts thereof 
CuTLEHr, excluding plated cutlery (see Serial 
No 79) 

The following Dairy and Poultry Farming 
Appliances, namely, cream separators, 
mllidng machines, milk sterilizing or pas- 
teurizing plant, nillk aerating and cooling 
apparatus, chums, butter dryers, butter 
workers, milk -bottle fillers and cappers, 
apparatus specially designed for testing 
milk and other dairy produce, and incuba- 
tors , also component parts of these appli- 
ances, provided that they can be readily 
fitted into their proper places In the appli- 
ances for which they are Imported, and that 
they cannot ordinarily be used for other 
^an dairy and poultry farming purposes 


* Dnder Government of India, Finance Department (Central Be%cnnes) Notifications Nos 
« and 41, dated the 13th September and 29th No% ember 1930, respecthely, the following agricul- 
tural machines and implements, namely, flame throwers for attachment to Epra\-ing machines 
designed for the extermination of locusts, and latex cups are exempt from payment of import dntv 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Bevenues) Aotlficatlon No IS, 
dated the 30th March 1929, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementarv and Extend- 
ing) Act, 1931. articles of Imitation Jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners), which con- 
sist of, or Include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 
metal to total metallic contents Is less than 1 5 per cent are liable to dutj at 25 per cent ad valorem 


Ad valorem 50 per cent 

Ad valorem 50 per cent 
Ad valorem 25 per cent 
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Schedule 11.— (Import Tariff)— /’o;i!!»nuerf. 



' of Vrtleles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Duty 


in — Articles nhollj or molnb 

1 mnnufnetured— 

j 

1 

ils n p 



Mi TVI''. inON AM) SXLI I,— conW 




im 

u 

IroN or srn I siirir-. (Including cutting- 
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* Under Goi-ommcnt of India, Commerce Department Kotlflcatlon Xo 260-T (127), dated 
the 30th December 1930, ng amended b> XotlBcatlon JTo 200-T (127), dated the 2l8t March 1931 
and road with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Eitending) Act, 1981, galva- 
nized Iron or steel sheets (Including cuttings, discs and circles) under inch thlclj are liable to dutv 
If fabricated, at its 01-4 per ton or 21 J per cent adiaforcm, whichever Is higher, and If not fabri- 
cated, at its 83-12 per ton, till the 31st Jlarch 1932 
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• Unilf'r Goicrnmont of India, Finance Department (Central Ee^enues) Xotlficaflon Ho 18, 
dated the 30tli Marcli 1029, rend n 1th <!BCtion 4 of the Indian Finance (Snpplementan and Extend- 
1ns) Act, 1931, articles of itnltaton jewellery Inclnding buttons and other fasteners), which con- 
sist of, or Include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 
mctalto total motalliccontentsfslessthanl Spercent .areliaWetodutv at25 percent ad xalonm 
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vnrv from pro\ince to province Xlie governing 
principle in living these rates is thehlgliest dntj' 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation In the Bomlnv Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all coiintrv splnt shops has been rationed 
on thebasisof consumption for the vear 1920-21 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons 
10 per Cent is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombav Citv and 6 per cent elsewhere and the 
ration Is then Dved lor each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920 21 This is the most important step taken 
b\ the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large d istllleiies in the Fresldencv hav e been 
placed cntlreh under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system 

Sap of tne date, palmvra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddv, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In iladras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a flved fee on every 
tree from which it is Intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses Is the sole form of 
taxation Counter brands of rum, and so called 
brandies and whiskies, are distill^ from grape 
Juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostiv In the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
le'ried all over India at the time of issue 

Foreipi liquor is subject to an Import dutv 
at the taritf rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g v ) It can only be sold under 
a license 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured In considerable quantities at 
Baroda 

The base used Is the Mhowra Sower It is 
drunk In big town® as a substitute for German 
spirit, and i® excised at tariff rates 

Drugs — The narcotic product® of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fah under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowerine 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 


active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, pavunent of a 
uantltative duty before issue, retail sale under 
censes and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay ITesidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1022 

Opium — Oplnm is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasioni, it is drunk 
dn-solved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is tailed provision opium 
to forelra countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption In India The entire quantity is 
now exported rmder the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial gov emments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import ccrtlflcate 
by the Government of the country of Import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar vear 1920 bv 
10 per cent annuaUv In each subsequent jear 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 19S5 

Excise opium is sold to Provmcial Governments 
for Internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production This opium 
1® retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed bv 
the Proviudal Goverrfments and varying from 
Provec into Province 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British | 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were, abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
supply , rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in tiie Punjab , brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake In Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the boruers of the lesser Bann of 
Cutch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras j 
and at the mouth of the Indus 

The Sait Range mines contains an Ineibans- 
tlble supplv They are worked in chambers 
ercavat^ in salt strata, lome of which 
arc 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high The Rajputane '’v comes 

from the Sambhar Lake cted 


and evaporated by solar heat In the Rann 
of Catch the brine is also evaporated bv solar 
heat and the product is known as Baracara 
salt Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dbraagadhra State in 
1928 In Bombay and Madras sea water 1® 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Gances and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea-salt dlfllcuit and the bulk of the supplv, 
both for Bengal and Burma is imported from 
Liverpool, Gennanv Aden, Bombav and Madrai 
Broadly, one-half of the indigenous ®alt is 
MkBoUctured bv Government Agency, and the 
noMlnder under liccDse and excise systems 
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retained at per cent , the duty on machinery 
■^as retained at 2^ per cent and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent .the other increases 
being accepted In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
•were finally abolished Full details rvlth re- 
gard to the customs dutv are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tarifl (qv) The 
Customs duties have been repeatedlv raised in 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes The latest duties 
■will be found in detail nnder the 1930 31 and 
1932-33 taxation proposals in the Financial 
Section of the Tjsar Book The estimated 
revenue from the Customs in 1930-31 is Us 41 -19 
crores 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
Introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 


1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorshlp 
at the prlncipa Iports (Calcutta, Bomhav, lladras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordlnarilj 
reserved for Members of the I C. S ( t e , " Co- 
venanted Civilians”) The other two arc 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways (o) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State — 10 vacan- 
cies There are in addition a few GaJetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Cnstoms Service These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are nsnally filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service The "sub- 
ordinate" stall isrecmited entirely in India 


INCOME TAX. 


The Income tax was first imposed in 
India In 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 
little more than 9 Jd lu the pound on all income? 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated Id the Act of 1386 This Imposed s 
tax on all Incomes aerived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies In the rupee, or about 
6ld in the pound , on Incomes between 500 and 


2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 6d in the pound In Ma-ch 1903 
the minimum taxable Income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The Income tax schedule 
was completclv revised raired, end graduated 
In the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
Increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 
Since then the process has been almost contl- 
nuons and In every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue The last revision was 
in the Supplementary Fimnre Bill of 1931, 
a hen the scale was fixed as follows — 


(BATES OF IKCOMB-TAK ) 

A In the case of everv indiridimf, Hiiirfti t'ndindfdfatmlj/, unrejislcredfirm and other a'mciation 
of indh Iduals not being a regfrtered firm or companj — 


Batt 


(3) 

(I) 

(5) 

(G) 

(I) 

( 8 ) 

( 0 ) 

B 


When the total Income Is less than Z 000 

A\ hen the total income is Rs 3,000 or upward-, but 1- b— 
than Rs 5,000 

■V\ hen the total income is Rs 3,000 or upirord', but i- K-- 
than Rs 10 000 

\\ hen the total Income u Rs 10,000 or upwards but i- 
than Rs 15,000 

M hen the total Income is Rs 15,000 or upward-, lint i- 1' — 
tlnin Rs 20,000 

Vi lien the total income is Rs 30,000 or upwards, but i- U — 
thari Es 30,000 

Wlicii the total income Is Rs 30,000 or upwards Irati-I'-— 
tliaii Rs 10 000 

hen the total income i- Rs 40 000 or upwards, hut 1- Ic— 
than Rs 100,000 

When tile total income i- R« 100,000 or tip'rard’ 

In tlie case of treru coinpnnt, and rmi’t'rid prrn wlut< Mr 
its total income 
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y J} — Idditlonal tax (Sur ciiarcc) for the financial year— 

1951-^3 at 13! par > cut 
and 

10 33-3! at 35 per c lit 

o\ir the rates prescribed ha the Indian I inancc \ct, 1931 , tree; i incases cf iceemt he'wetn Es l.CCO 
to Ra 1,999| 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes helween Rs l,i>O0 tolls 1,999 h ' tl i- year J93J-13 art 
Tax at 4 ptf' for the} car 1933-53 on thi -im''iccomc 
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one-hall of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
•capital expenditure on railvrays The Gold 
Standard Eeserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out Exchange turned 
-against India, and in March 1903, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 


sixtj -fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obUgatlons 
With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bomhav Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorina 
process and at the end of the year 1919 20 the 
Hefinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold The 


7- 1 a uaiiy aiuouuu ui D,ijuu ounces 01 law guiu j.uu 
Secretary of State sold £1,000^00 CkiMols in jjggQgjytgyjjed out 16,62,400 fine tolas of refined 

order to meet such demands During April to ' - 

were sold for a 


August, further sterlini 
total amount of £8,05! 


bills 

,000 


On a represent- 


-ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinaB® profits to railway construction 
nntU the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Eeserve amounted to £25,000,000 On the 
outbreak of the war In August 1914 the Eeserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell£l, 000,000 of Bills weekly 
Gold 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
■double mohurs in India and the last coinage ol 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was In the year 1891-92 

A Eoyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay It stated — Subject to the provision 
■of this proclamation the Bombav Branch Mint 
eball for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
he deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombav 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Sflnt 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
«urred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (6) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at anv other branch of the jfint, and 
<c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Stint may be appohited, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870 Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Eoval Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin In India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign AJtKigether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Es 3 16,45,545. j 
were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual I 
coinage of sovereigns was begun In August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year This branch of the Eoval Jlint 


gold in 1920-21 

Silver 

The weight and fineness of 
are — 


the silver coins 


1 

1 

i 

1 

Pise 

SILVEE 

grains 

Allot 

grains 

Total 

grains 

Kupee , * 

Salf-nipee 

165 

15 

180 

82i 

7} 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




anna piece 

41J 

3! 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 



2-anna piece . 

20J 

t 

Cl 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver 
One shiUlng=: 80t''r grains of fine silver 
One rupee = shillings 2 0439 

Copper and Bronze 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Ben^l Presidency by Act XVII of 1895 and 
Into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 

The we^t of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXirT of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835 It was ns follows — 

Grains 
troy 

Double pice or haU-anna 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-plce or one-eighth of an anna 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 33i 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows — 

Standard Diameter 

weight in in mllli- 

gralnstroy metres 
Pice 75 25 4 

Half-pice 37i 21 15 

Pie 25 17 45 

Nickel 

The Act of 1900 also provide; for the coinage 
j of a nickel coin It was directed tliat the nlc'^el 
I one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
jthe Mint and issue The notification aJi-o pre- 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties | scribed the design of the coin, which Ua' a waved 

edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of tile coin being 21 millimetres and it- lea«t 
diameter 19 3 TniUimctrcs The de^'irabUlty o! 
issuing a half anna nickel coin wa^; con-ldercd 
bv the Government of India in 1999 but aftc- 
consultation with Local Govemrrent^ It ■was 
decided not to take action in thi* direction until 


In supplying the necessarv staff 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 cstabllslied j 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It cstabllslied 
this ratio at one shilling and sl'-pence bv enact- 
ing that Government uould purchase gold at a 
price of twentv.a3ne rupees tiiree annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form ol I>ars 
containing not less tlian fortv tolas and would , the people had become tliorougbl v familiar with 
sell gold or, at the option of Goveniment the present one-anna com Tb" *v-o-anfia 
sterling, for imniedbte dellvcrv in London at inlclel coin was introduced in 1917-lS , and the 
the same price after allowing for the normal four-anna and eight-anna nickel co!a» in 1919 
cost of transport from Bombav to London A j The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
rate of one Bhiillng and Cvepcace forty -nine from circulation 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea* 
snries How il the Secretar> ol State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, It follows that the balance of trade In 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is In other countries, bv the 
Importation of bullion or bv the creation of 
credits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India ^tithout limit at the price of one 
shillingf ourpence one-eighth — thatls to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
In London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Kevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to bnv 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
latedfreelv, particularly in the Bombay Presl- 
dencv, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces 

Sterling Remittance —This system worked 
until 1907-08 A partial failure of the rains In 
India In 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Kovem- 
ber Thiswasoneoftheoccaslonscontemplated, 
In a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 1 
coining of rupees in India and the amount In the I 
Reserve was ample But the Reserve was In j 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not In a 1 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
■for the realisation ol secnritles Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve Is for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumed 
that In times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up , meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But It was apparent 
I that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
' not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the anthorlties had to give 
way It was decided to sell In India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
' threepence twenty-ninethlrtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system It consisted ol 
silver rupees and rupee notes In India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fonrpence The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
Import point by the unlimited sale of Connell 
BUIS at gold point In London , It was prevented 
from falling below gold point bv the sale of 
Sterling BUls (commonly called Reverse Conn- 
cUs) at gold export point In India But It 
was not the svatem proposed bv the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
onlv a limited gold circulation , some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was described bv one of the most 
active workers In it as a" limping standard ” 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 

This brings ns to the rear 1913 There were | ments of the rountrv The cumulative effect 
many critics of the system Some hankered for ' of this pollcv was to transfer from India to Lon- 
a return to the open mints , others objected to j don an immense block of India’s resources, agere- 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills I gating over seventy millions, where thev "were 
as forcing rupees Into clrcnlatlon in excess of the I lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
requirements of the country But the general bankers, whUst India was starved of monev 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as | until at one point monev was not available for 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade ■ loans even against Government sncurltles and 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to , the bank rate was artificially high All tbe=e 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there grndu- 1 thiDgsweredone.itwascontended.ontho ofutrr 
allv grew up a formidable bodv of criticism 1 dyfa of a small Fmance Committee of the India 
directed against the adrmnlstratlve measures j Office, from which all Indian Infuencc was 
taken bw the India Office These criticisms were , excluded, and on which London banking InCc- 
chleflr directed at the Investment or the Gold | ence was supreme The India Office for long 
Standard Reserve In securities Instead of keep- I ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
Ing It in gold in India , at a raid on that reserve I in a series of articles In T) c Timrj and rnbllc 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government ' opinion was focn«sed on the dlscn*'Ion through 
oi the difficulty of financing its railway expendl- ! the action ol the India Office In parcha'lng a big 
ture , atthetransfer of nsoUdblockof the Paper , bloik of “liver for coining purpose* from Messrs 
v/Tirrency Reserve from India to London , at the Montagu A Co Instead of through thel- recog- 
no’dinc of a portion of the Gold Standard Pe- nJsed and con'^ituted agent*, the Bant of 
serve In silver In order to facilitate the coining England The Government conld no longt* 
ol rupees, and at the unlimited sale* of Council ' afford to stand aloo' and yet cno’he* Cnrreggv 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of , Commlfce was appo'nted'rcde* tl.e chal-can- 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into ship of Mr Au-ten Chambe’laln Tbi*I“Lno'-n 
clrcnlatiju in ouantitles In excess of the require - 1 a* the Chamberlain Comnl“e,. 
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t t) 1 tien.sluci.\c ' 101 th*' llticDf '■•or wtlclii oI 
the rjj 'T th' l'«iic ol 2 or S-nirec coin' 
of Inner pror. 0 'tloml •Ihc' content tlinn 
the present nip^ o-tlief me of n nickel rupee, 
am c’cp-'di''nts thnt cinnot he recommended 
(m) The in'lntcnance of the convcrtlbllltr 
of the note h'ue 1' c“entlil, end p-opoml* that 
do not ndeqi a ej protect tlm Indian paper 
rnrrenej from the rl‘k of b^comlnc Inconacrti 
We crano* t-e entertained 

(»r) Th" r't' In exchance, in 'o far ac It ha< 
cheeked a id rnltlca'.ai the rl*c In Indian price", 
ha* 1 era "n (he adv antace of the coiintr' a* n 
«ho’e, an I 1 1" dedraWt to "ccurc the continu- 
ance o' thi* I'enedt 

(cl In Han trade i» not lik H to «uflcr ana 
pe-maae 1 ’ (njura f*om 'he tlxlnc o^cxchanec at 
a h!:h lead 

ll coatra'ar to cxjiectatlon, a ctea' and rapid 
faff In aeo-id priC' ' arcre to fake place and if the 
co«t.« of prodi ction In India tall to adm-t them- 
1*1 VC* aaith equal rapldlla to the toaaer l:\ct of 
prices, rhenlt m!chthcn'cee:ara tocon*ldcrthc 
problem a'rcfh 

(ra) The development of Indian Indnstrv 
avould not h" "e-joG*lv hampered ha a high rate 
of exchance 

tni) The gain to India of a Iiigh rate of ex. 
chance fo* meeting the Home charge* 1? an Inci 
den'al advantage that niii't be tal en Into con- 
tldera'lon 

(ruO To postpone fixing a «table ta'e of ex. 
change vrould be open to !cifou* critlcHni and 
entail p-oloncatlon ot (lovctnmcntcontrol 
(xx) Tfic balance of adaantaee Is decldcdia 
on the *Idc of fixing the exchange value of the 
mp'« in terms of gold •atber than in terms of 
stcrlinc 

(z) The stablerclatloDtobcostabh-hedbc- 
txvecn the rupee and gold should neat the rare 
of lt« 10 to one Eoacrelcn, or, in other -rotds 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,010 grains of 
fine gold, both 'or fore'en exchange and for 
Internal clrcula' Ion 

(xi) Ifsllvcrrlsisformorethanabrlc' period 
oDovctheparlti of 2s (cold),thesltU3tIon5hould 
be met b> all o'her available means rather than 
bj Impairing the convertibility of the note l»3Ut 
Such mca'urcs might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bill* , lb) abstention from purcha»e of 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demand* for metal- 
lic enrrenev If it should he absolutely ncces- 
caex to pureixase sllve-, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price snch that 
rupees would be coined at a lo'* 

ini) Connell Drafts are primarilv sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide tor 
the Home charges in the rvldersen'e ot the term 
There Is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands but. If wlthont Inconvenience 
or vith advantage the Secretarv of State Is In a 
position to sell drafts In excess of his Immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there Is no objection to his doing so snhject to 
dne regard beinz pa’d to the principles governing 
the location of the re'erves. 

Connell Drafts should be sold as now bv open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate ' 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
*-er'fng cost of shipping go'd to India At 
present this rate will varv but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold. It will remain 
uniform 
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The Oovemment ol In Jiashould bJ authorised, 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
I Secretarv of Sta'e on each occasion, their readl- 
, ne*5 to sell ■aeeklj a stated amount of Peverse 
I Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
1 p'-rlods of exchange w cakness at a price based on 
' f hccoitof shipplnggoldfrom India to the Umted. 

I Kingdom 

I (nftl The Import and export of gold to and 
' from India should be free from Government 
j control 

(xvr) The statutorv minimum for the meial- 
Ifg portion of the Paper Currenev Beserve should 
be 40 per cr nt of the gross circulation 

As regard* the fidueiarv portion of the reserve 
the holding of “ecuritle* l-sued bv the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 erores 
The balance should be held in secantles of other" 
Governments comprised vvfthin the British Em- 
pire, and ot the amount so held not more than 10 
crore* Miould havcmoTe'hanoneyear smaturitv 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crorts should be held In short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s meturitv, issued 
by trOvernm<'nt within the British Empire 

Tlic sterling investments and gold In the Paper 
Currenev Ite*crve should be revalued at 2s tc- 
thc rupee The depreciation which will result 
f-om this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but anv savoes resnltinc from the rise In 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liabilitv in a limited number of vears 

frr) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the Issue of notes up to five erores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presjdencv Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 

Minority Beport —The main object of the 
Committee, Ic will be seen, was to secure a stable- 
rate of exchange, without impaliing the con- 
V ertlbilltv of the Xote k'sue, and 'idthout debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee In India, or substi- 
tuting another coin ot inferior metallic content,- 
wblch would be debasement In another form 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix n ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was- 
able to pnichase«U ver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold all other recommendations are^ 
subsidiary thereto But In this thev were nob 
unanimous an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Jlr Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoav, appended 
a minority report In which be urged the adop- 
tion of the following contse* — 

(а) The monev standard in India should re- 
main unaltered , that Is, the standard of the- 
soverelgn and gold mohnr with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

(б) Free and unfettered Import* and exports 
by the public of gold bnilion and gold coins 

(e) Free and unfettered import* and eiports- 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(d) Theexistingsilverrupeesof leSgralnsof 
flue silver at present In circulation to continue 
full legal tender 
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Matches (Rs. 4 lakhi) —The Indian match 
InUnstn, sheltered bj liich tariff, is now able 
to meet India s domestic requirements, and 
imports o foreign matches are insignificant 
Onl\ 307,000 gross of match boxes xalucd at 
Rs 4 laklis ncrc imported in 1930-31 as 
compared -with 074,000 gross Mined at Es 11 


laklis In 1929 30 and 13s million gross valued 
at Bs 2,04 lakhs in 1021-22, when the local 
Industrj was not dca eloped and when lower 
duties prox ailed Imports were, as usual, 
mostly from Sweden and, to a far less 
extent, from Japan and the Straits 
Settlements 


III -EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

The follow tog table shons the compamthc importance of the principal articles exported from 
Critish India — 


EXPORTS 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


! 

1020-27 

! 

1927 28 

! 

1 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930 31 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandls 
In 1930-31 

/ Cotton , raw and waste 

60,14,19 

48,19,53 

66,69,10 

65,00,35 

46,72,65 

21 

10 

\ Cotton manufactures 

10,74,85 

8,07,23 

7,79,56 

7,18,67 

6,21,64 

2 

37 

f Jute raa 

20 78,04 

30,66,26 

32,34,92 

27,17,38 

12,88,47 

5 

84 

\Jiitc manufactures 

63,18,09 

53,50,43 

56,90,49 

61,02,08 

31,89,44 

14 

46 

Grain, pulse and flour 

39,24,90 

42,92,03 

33,00,42 

34,70,16 

29,88,10 

13 

65 

Tea 

29,03 77 

32,48,49 

26,60,44 

28,00,04 

23,65,93 

10 

68 

Seeds 

19,08,77 

26,69,30 

29,02,52 

20,40,76 

17,86,18 

8 

10 

Jlotals and ores 

7,20,80 

8.97,08 

8,91,03 

10,33,96 

7,94,04 

3 

60 

I cather 

7,50,02 

9,19,30 

9,44,32 

8,16,24 

0,39,11 

2 

90 

Hides and skins, ran 

7,17,97 1 

8,80,94 

9,55,98 j 

7,08,27 

6,46,63 

2 

48 

Mool, ran and manufac- 





i 



turcs 

4,68,28 

6,33.38 

6,90,71 

6,33,64 

3,23,25 

1 

47 

Ijvc 

5,47,24 

6,98,66 

8,64,26 

6,06,72 

3,13,74 

1 

42 

Paraffin mix 

1,84,00 

2,42,46 

2,45,54 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

1 

28 

Oilcakes 

2,52,70 

3,14,10 

3,84,18 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 


94 

Coffee 

1,32,03 

2,31,92 

1,69,25 

1,45,40 

1,91,86 


87 

Wood and timber 

1,62,04 

1,65,73 

1,76,80 

1,80,07 

1,40,47 


64 

Bubber, raw 

2,60,14 

2,57,09 

1,99.85 

1,78,88 

1,29,76 


59 

Spices 

1,65,97 

2,39,96 

1,58,80 

1,96,89 

1,27,19 


68 

Manures 

1,25,40 

1,28,01 

1,22,16 

1,24,95 

1,22,65 


66 

Opium 

2,11,85 

1,99,09 

1,57,42 

1,42,00 

1,22,07 


65 

Dxclng and tanning 







49 

substances 

1,17,72 

1,60,70 

1,18,05 

1,11,57 

1,08,23 


Tobacco 

1,04,16 

1,06,13 

1,29,47 

1,00,42 

1,03,65 


47 

Coir 

99,85 

1,13,75 

1,06,27 

1,04,68 

88,56 


40 

Fruits and x egetable 

89,88 

1,05,42 

96,15 

90,62 

70,75 


36 

Fodder, bran and poUards 

1,00,25 

1,36,74 

1,44,93 

1,16,03 

76,76 


35 

Fish (excluding canned 








fish) 

76,38 

87,13 

78,24 

73,81 

68,33 


31 

UDca 

1,08,41 

92,84 

90,47 

1,03,08 

I 

67,69 


31 
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Air Routes : London-Galilee-Karachi. 
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(_^1 jxiiiii'N) jirr jn' riii.i r, mid a pasecn^er 

I Mitlllul to fri' (oii\p\mirf' of Iiiulmso to 

tin of ilip dllbniirn bctmcii lil< onn 

uclkht and tbo J 2 I poiiiuh inentloiiod nlKiM 
111' nt' for I tor-j 111.!; luo H jii't o\pr twl\( 
‘billin'’' p r I lln (lilldrcii In iirim nro mi lelind 
Mitli mid ntrlid iindi’r the ■luiio ticket^ as tliclr 
inotli'r'< or niir^i m, and ollnr cJilIdrcii nro 
< li ir^i il full far' 

On tbo liidhn 'atito Mr Soralei bctivccii 
Knriibl mid Jiilld, ria Twlliimr, l)iO fare Is 
It" ICO, and till' “linn rule rtKirdlnc bapuape 
ipjillis but til' til irpi for o\ccss bagpngc Is 

II iiiinlh b 3 

Africa and Ihc Far East 

Siioral nrn air pnrslcci Midi h nro of consi- 
diriblt liniKirlaiite to India lin\e born Inaiipii- 
ratrd, niid of tlinpo the most notable la tlin 
I ntdaiid Afrlra Firvicc mIiIcU coiiiicots mRU tlm 
1 nnhnd-TndIa ‘cralcc bv a connection from 
t ilro to Oalllcn and jiroaldis an tntlrclj ncM 
route between Dcllii and South Africa 

Otlii r Important air lines rcccntlj cstab 
Ibliid are the 1 rtncli ficrvico between Paris 
and Saigon nnd tbo Dutch sorilco betuecn 
AntsUrdain nnd Bataaln, botli ot wlilch pass 
through Baghdad nnd Knraclil 

Baghdad, in particular, Is developing rapidly 
In Importance and It Is said, not without reason, 
tliatlt will soon become the Claplinm Junction 
of the air Tills will certainly bo the case If 
the projected services from Persia and Eussla 
materialise 

The proposed extension of the Bngland- 
liidla all mall to Australia Is BtlU under dls- 
LiiEslon — a state of affairs wlilch concohaibly 
may bo hastened by tbo establishment of tho 
1 rcnch nnd Dutch services to tho Par East, 


I 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Bs n 

Atlnoicl'dgment of Debt ci B» 20 0 1 

Afftdatdl or Declaration . .20 

AareemenC or Memo of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange . 0 4 

fb) U relating to saio of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Bs 20, as 2 for every Bs 10,000 
or part 

(c) If not othcrvrlse provided for 1 0 

Appointment In execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveabic or Immove- 

ablo . . . . 30 0 

Arltetes of Association of Company — 

(a) VThero the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ba 2,500 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Ba 2,600 but does not 
exceed Bs 1,00,000 60 0 

fc) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Bs 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship . 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
pert> to which the award relates ns 
set forth In such award subject to a 
maximum . . 20 0 

Hi/f o/ Exchange payable on demand 0 1 

here payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year alter date or 
sight (If drawn singly) — ^Not exc 

Its 200, a 8 exc Bs 200, not 

exc Bs 400, a. 0; exc Be 400, not 

exc Bs 600, a 9, exc Bs 600, not 
exc Bb 800, a 12 , exc Bs 800, not exo 
Bs 1,000, a 15 , exc Bs 1,900, not exc 
Bs 1,200, B la 2, exo Bs, 1,200, not 

exc Bs 1,600, B 1 a 8 , exc Bs 1,600, 

not exc Bs 2,600, Bs 2 a 4 , exc Bs 
2,500, not exc Bs 5,000, Bs 4 a 8 , exc 
Bs 6 000, not exo Bs 7,500, Bs 6 a 12 , 
exc. Bs 7,500, not exq. Bs 10,000, Bs 9 , 
exc Bs 10,000, not exo Bs 15,000, Ea 
13 a 8, exc Bs 15,000, not exo Bs 
20,000, Bb 18, exc Bs 20,000, not exc 
Bs 25,000, Bs 22 a 8 , exc Bs 25,000, 
not exc Bs 30,000, Bs 27 , and for every 
add Bs 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Bs 30,000, Bs 9 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or Bight, same duty as a Bond. 

Bs a 

Btfl of Lading • - .08 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Bs 10 . . ,02 


Ba a 

Exc Bs 10 but not exc Ea 60 0 4 

Exc Bs 60 but not exc Bs 100 0 8 

Exc Ba 100 (fc does not exc Ba 200 1 0 

Exo Bs 200 <fe does not axo Bs SOO 2 4 

Dp to Bs 1,000, every Bs 100 or part 0 12 
For e\ery Es 600 or part, beyond 
Bs 1,000 . . 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Seeunty 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Bs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond 

In any other case .. . 10 0 

Cancellalion . .. .60 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares . . . ,02 

Charier Party . . . . .20 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927 

Composition — Deed ,, 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Es 50 0 8 

Exceeding Bs 60 not exceeding 
Bs 100 .. ..10 

Exceeding Bs 100 but does not exceed 
Es 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs 200 but does not exceed 
Bs 800 . .48 

For every Es 100 or part In excess of 
Es 100 up to Bs 1,000 .. 1 8 

For every Es 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs 1,000 .. 7 8 

Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 
City — In respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined In the Indian Stamp Act Ft 
of 1899, or an under-lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
power-of-attomey) relating to Immove- 
able property situate within the City of 
Bombay, for the entries In article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely i — 

23 Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer chamged or exempted 
under No 62 — 

Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for such conveyances 
as set forth therein does not exceed Bs a 


Bs 50 0 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 50 but does not 
exceed Bs 100 1 0 

Where it exceeds Bs 100 but does 
not exceed Bs 200 2 0 

Where it exceeds Bs 200 but does not 
exceed Bs 300 8 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 300 but docs not 
exceed Bs 400 1 2 0 

Where It exceeds Bs 400 but does not 
exceed Bs 600 15 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 600 but does 

not exceed Bs 600 19 0 


Bombay Stamp Duties, 
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JRs a 

In case of a re-lnsurance by one Ooni« 
pany with another— J of duty pay 
able In respect of the original Insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Ee. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
Included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance 

Power of Attornt ]/ — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or mote documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . 1 0 

When required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. . .. 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. ..2 0 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally In more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . 10 0 

Authorising more than 6 but not mote 
than 10 persons to act , . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable propertv — The same duty as a 
Oonvryance for the amount of the consi- 
deration 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised 2 0 

Promissory Notes — 

(а) When payable on demand — 

(I) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Bs 250 . 0 1 

(II) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Es 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Es 1,000 . . . 0 2 

(HI) In any other case . ,04 

(б) When payable otherwise than on 

demand- — The same dutv os a BUI 
of exchange for the same amount 
pajable otherwise than on demand 

Proittl of Bill or Note . .. 2 0 

Proleelbythe MasUr of a Sh\p 2 0 

Proxy . . 0 2 

Receipt lot value exo Es 20 . .01 

Reeonreyanee of mortgaged property — 

(а) If tho consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Es. 1,000— tho same duty ns 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth In tho 
Eeconveyance 

(б) In any other case 10 0 


Its a. 

Release — that Is to aav, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If tho amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Es 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth In the Eelease 

(6) In any other case .. 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty ns a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured docs not exceed Es 1,000 — 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(b) In any other case .. .. lO 0 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 

the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
In such settlement 

Revocation of Settlement — The same duty 
as a Bondf or a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned ns 
set forth In tho Instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees 

Share-warrant to bearer Issued under tho 
Indian Companies Act — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant 

Shtppinj Order . . . ..0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease Is chargeable docs not 
exceed Es 6 — The duty with which 
such Lease Is chargeable 
In any other cose .. ..50 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Es 10 — Tho duty with which 
such Bond, Ac , Is chargeable 

In any other case .. . 10 0 

— of any property under tho Adminis- 
trator Gcncrars Act, 1374, Sectional 10 0 
— oI anv trust property without con 
sldcratlou from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares 

Transfer of JAate by way of assignment 
and not bv way of undct-leise — xhe 
same duty os a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer 

Trust, Dtclaratlon of — Same dutv as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. . . 15 0 

Eevocatlon of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

irorran! 'or Goods .. .. .08 



The Indian National Congress. - 
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to endorse their programme of progressive 
non-violent non-co operation” -which -was 
reiterated bv the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr Gandlil’s motion, changed its 
old creed into “the attainment b-^ India of 
Swaraj bv all legitimate and peaceful means 
The stem measures adopted b> local Go\cm-] 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large ' 
number of actuc Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmcdabad Congress in 1921 
made a grim resohe to challenge the ' re- 
pression movement ’ ba appointing Jlr Gandhi 
as dictator and bv resohing to s'-art a • No 
Ta-v* campaign at Bardoli The riots in Chanri 
Ciiaura in 1022 preceded by the Bombav riots 
in 1921 during the Prinre of IVales visit fsir 
1923 and 1921 editions of this book) opened 
Mr Gandhi s caes to the Imnossibilitv of main- 
taining a non-alolent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign and replaced it bv what 
is known as the Bardoli Programme which es- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-co opera- 
tion in fas our of the promotion of inter- 
communal unity and knaddar Soon after 
Afr Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment lor six 
rears (See 1923 and 1924 editions ) 

This turn of events throw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non co-opemtors who got dls 
couraged In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the tU-lndin CongrcssCommlttceappoint 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedlenci 
Committee in June 1922 The Committee 
toured the country and in Ocioher, 1922, pro 
duced two reports, one favouring Council cutri 
to offerobstmctlon to Government and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli | 
Programme A battle roval ensued between I 
the two parties for two or tlwee > ears, the S-wara- 
jists — or the ‘ Co operators,” as thea were, 
dcri'lvclv called b\ the non-co operators— 
rorramg the daa tlironghont E\or\ little; 
triumph of the Sararajlsts meant a diminution 
of the prestige and influence of the No-Changers 
This went on for some time imtil the Bcigaura 
session of the Congress, presided over b\ 
Mr Gandiii himself, suspended the non co 
operation programme Thereby the mo\ ement 
avas practlealla killed, and, strange to sav, it 
rcccHcd its death-blow at the hands of the 
vera author of its bemg But the fond parent 
did not lose heart and bided his time Hi"- 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was 
split into two avarring camps One aras ready 
to accept Dominion Status lor India, while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen- 
dence At the psa cliological moment Jfr 
Gandhi staged a re-entrv Into the political 
arena — liehad been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding a ears — aud, professing to 
effcof^ a compromi'e within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation 
Altliough Dominion Status -was actiialla deckared 
m 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress, 
air Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that avas naturalla refused he rctnrned 
to Ins old love, non-co-operation and bovcott 
He had been biding his time, and tlic astute 
pohtlckan, that he is, ho reintroduced In 
December 1929 bis formula that bad been dead 


Ovc jears Now, it avas not full boacott, the 
ban lieing placed onla on the legiskatures 
Sadder and aviscr — but, unfortunate I v, not 
suiTiclentla sad and aadse — he exempted law 
courts, schools, etc , from his scheme Complete 
Independence was declared aud non-co-operation 
was rea-ived Indeed the Congress Executive 
aias antlionsed to glae the signal also for a 
campaign of non-jiayment of taxes and ciaal 
disoliedicnce Earlj in 1930 the Congress 
exccutiae appointed 3Ir Gandhi as ‘Dictator 
for all India and g ive ham power to launch 
clail di'obedience as and when he thought 
fit Tliis Mr Gandhi did in Jlarcli and prictl- 
calla the whole conntrv aras set ablaze There 
was open defiance of the laav all oaer the innd 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
to put down illegal nctlaities The moaeaient 
aaauodba the end of the war tlirovigli ‘^hter ex- 
haustion and via il disobedience wa= sn-pended 
( aria in 1911 as a result of negotiations betaaeen 
the \ iteroa and Jlr Gandhi Tlie vear 1931 
aaa- a vear of negotiations although the dl=- 
<ii“ Ion' centred round alleged breaches of the 
A itoroa GamJlii understanding The efforts for 
peace were carried to the point of inducing 
Afr Gandhi to participate In the Round TaWt 
fonferente in London to formulate a consti- 
tution fo* India All till® lion ever, pro'cd 
to be a lull m the storm wliich again liroko out 
in full r furv carla in the Ne-n Tear 

Congress in 1925-30 

The career of the Congress between the Bel- 
gaura session, when the N C 0 movement vras 
suspended, and the aear» 1929-30, when civil 
disobedience was revived, was comparatn ely 
dull During the first half of 1925 the Congress 
policv aras one ot aimless drift The death 
of Mr C R Das demoralised the Swarajists 
Mr Gandhi promptlv went to their rescue and 
I at the end of the rear the Savarajists’ political 
programme was fnrmallv adopted bv the Caavn- 
, pore Congress Tlie 41st session of the Congress, 
which met in A^jam during Christmas aveek 111 
192G, set its fiicc against the arceptance of 
ministerships or other offices m the gift of the 
I Goa ernmcDt— in other words, discountenanced 
" Respoadve Co-nperation’ , a new creed 
r which had sprang up within the Swarajist ranks— 
and approa cd of the policv ot rejection of budget 
and refusal of suppUes until a response to the 
' ‘ national demand " aras forthcoming 

All this talk and quarrel about the Internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest hv the non- 
inclnsion of Indians on the personnel of the 
' Royal Commission on Indian Reforms 
1 Most of the leaders lancied that It would be 
1 an Insult to India If Indians were not appointed 
I members of the Commission Even moderates, 
I reputed for their sobrfetv and reasonableness 
I affected extremism The A'icerov endeaaonted 
t — ^faut in aaln — ^to c-xplaln the -position to 
j Indian leaders (See Year Book of 1028) 

( Congressmen, of course, met during ClinMmas 
' 1927 and re=olicd to bovcott the Simon Com- 
I mission, declared Independence as the goal of 
Indu and offered some solutions tor the Hhidu- 
Miislun problem. In tlio lollowing ve-ir tlio 
Congrc'S in it« plcnarv session at Calcutta 
ded ired specifieaUv , though conditioaallv, that 
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t'" f I'lllli- 1 ir 111 I'lrltnin of ront'rts.'i 
It 1 r 'f III 1 ii In tit Hill rlulil" flir Mnliomri- 
I'n 1 1 i' nl "0 fii-m III" rhil 01 olirOltnci 

I 1 1 1 K 1 * r I 'laiiMit'i nij'tnn till part of tonprorn 
I' • t'l I' p' flmm In rt'ultcl In n rlnnli 7fr 
(. iiOIil liiMMr innO" npfntiO nllPinpLn to 
J I tl " tin llin* innl Int Piimrroili! ollcrn to 

II "It til' Ir 0inini'l< from llni" to tlnir Tn fnct, 
ic infiT til" riiii"In*I(in of tlir Drllil T’nct, ho 
1 riit to III" "XlMilof rn>liip that hoMOiilO ImrOIj 
thin’u "I t'lliio to lojiiOon If no romnninnl nprco- 
III' lit ' nn nirh'il TtiwnrOn thh inO, ho held 

I n nnnilirr "f ronfi n neon Mlth prominent Jlu^llm 
P -I'll I iinforlnimtilj to no purpose The hulk 
of 111 " 'In 11m romninnltt tvni pnrllculnrlj nncrj 
I Mlth Mr t.niiOhl nnO the Conprem for the tnrtlca 
' n0(ipl"0 ht tlmm to reenre Iho piipport of Iho 
iditlri roinmnnilj to nn npretO fonntila ^Ir 
I (innOlil nnO tin ( onpre'>i Fonpht to ninko cnpltnl 
I of tin prc*ii nci of n ftw Muillms In the Conpre^q, 
nlllnp till Ill'll U tn NnllonnllqtTIuslIms Conpreqa 
was rn0> It Mna tlnteO, to ncccpt nny schemo 
on Mhli h lilt ( ntirc Mnsllin community, Includlnp 
I til" Nalloimiht Muallmq, put fonvnrd and 
nUtmiit 1 M<rn nccnrdinply mode In Uombaj, 
Ahiiii Oiihad, Jihopal, Delhi and Simla, In various 
parts of the >(nr, to o\ ol\ o a communal formula, 
hut all fill throuph 
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<-X] t>' '•<1 ill- ipprntil nf Conerr-ii mrflioiM 
Fir llilro ‘-'llini ttlin prnlilnl ilonoiinrcil 
tin mo fm'nt xtlilrli tlinnl nt ttio Foxrnnm 
of In-lh F rnmnrtinn ttllli tin I mpiro nnil 
oppKi /| tin mtnpnim nf oh II (ll.oltcillonco 
Tin 3 llnnl I'.irit r lonili-rt Inti n Ijufj' f Irflo 
of It tliroiirltoiil tin jonr 1030 Tlnj hntl, on 

tin niii Iiiii'l to frl llnir fners npninit llio 

nV'i toVrn'r on tb'^ fclmrnitUf I di-'dK^dlence moxeincnt conducted h> tho 

Con^rr ^ and, rm tlie otiicr, to prepare fi BlronR 
rxtfi for InilHti Itofomn fiirli nf rrotild rrllli- 
rtin'l tin ntfnci of illrlnrds In Hritnin 
Amonc flio Hrlll'li Indian Pclrcntlnn to tlio 
Hound TnMi Confrrrncc flio Lllxnnl Harty 
Iwd n Inrpn ropn-'niitatlon con'iFlInR of twclxo 
inimlKrB oiil of 57 Tlnio momlnrs pinxed 
n M r> Important part on tin a arlous commitfeos 
nf tin Conlrrcnra In Jiondon Two nmonp 
flnm nnmoh. Sir Tel Balndur Snpni nnd tlio 
nt lion V 8 Saitrl, XTcrc mainly rcsponsiblo 
for i-iiIdInK nnd ilIrcctlnR the proposals of tin) 
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(1 1 < , I ! r ,r < r , I I II -ra’ Inaitll 

f-i ;r I' I I 111 or *' aan ir niid nft't 'I"l tin 
1 r"'" ('if-r'ii-' riniiior'd li\ tin 

f /I ' » I'l t'n iii''ill'- fit fin )inr Hr 

T 'i » *■ J -a I’r > 1 '’' it f f tin II 1 li e 

1 1 1 n 

ftpp ' t' 1 I ' tin f-i if' -I in' to draft a ron‘tllti 
t'r/i ff - Ini'la ,\tt'r inonfln of toll tin 
(' II It'"- p-f-lt "d r ron'tltiitloa rvceorillnK 
to wld-'i liiillft a mild fnj'ir tin rfatm of til' 
Damli'ai' of tin T'rlH'li 1 mflre Tin rep.ort 
al<o 'jdi-r'd a foltilliaii for tin roinmiiiinl dl'*en 
t'o I* rod n formula to poaim tin rrlatloin 
IntMi'ii Ilrltl'li India mid tin Indian Ftafes 
It -wai- In n f-n", a Illnral dnciimtiil, for the 
I Unrali- ver' tin onl> proiip of mm In the 
rountr nho iiiianliiiouth nnd unre*irMdl> 
are' pi* d tin eritir' r< Jiort 
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vrrrc nllciwcd to mert In Alhtnbnd to dhen's 
the wononnerment.. At nr^t tlioj- ucre In no 
mood to Fcr tho merit? of the *ehcme nnd hfvd 
ntl hut decided to reject It rrhen the\ 
roefIve<\ on oppeal from "^Ir Te] Bohodur Sopm 
nnd the Ttt Hon V P ‘5'i'tri to defer dcclMon 
untn offer tlicv hod Interviewed the Meerov 
Tjcrd Trwin Hondhl took the whole of 

the ronerre^o 'Worklnc Committee with him to 
Pelhl where numerous Interviews fooh plnee 
hctween''fr Oindhl nnd the W orhinc Committer 
on the one hand nnd T1 1 the ^ Icerov nnd his 
rxceutlvc Connell on the other As n resnlt 
of the-e necotlnliiuis the Cnncres' ncreed to 
five up Its t arren nnd ruinous pollcv of non 
ro-operat'on and the Inrln Gandhi Paet was 
eonehided whrrehv Mr Gandhi on hehnlf of the 
Concress nenpterl the thre( mnln planhs of the 
Premier • statement nnd consented to partlel 
pate In the Itoimd TaMe Conference 

The nnnnal se-ejon of the Contmc's which 
met nt Knrarhl shnrtlv nftcr ratlOed the pact 
hr nn OTcrwhelmlncr majorltv and chose Mr 
Gandhi as Its sole representative nt the London 
Conference Petwren then nnd his departure 
however a eonlrocersv arose over the fulfilment 
of the terms of the Helhl Paet csprelalh regard 
Ingthe n lease of prhoners the return of forfelfeil 
propertv and relli f In the shnpe of remission of 
land revtnue to those peasants who had heeotnr 
Irapoverl h <1 as n result of their partlelpatton 
In the i oncre's no rent eampaltm after 
jTolongeil nr<l drl'catc negotiations earrled on 
nt “^Imla between Mr Gandhi nnd the ni vv 
a Icerov Lord aa lllincdon nnother nereement wns 
nrrlved nt which In clirct conllrmerl the Pclht 
Pact nnd bv mret'n" 'omc of the Conurcs^ 
demands enabled air Gandhi to fall for l/ondon 

The fesstnn of the second Pound Tnhle Con 
fercncc began with the meetings of the Pcdcrnl 
Structure Committee Progress however 
was unfortunatelv hnmpc’-ed flretlv bv the 
P.rltisb Geui ral Flections ns a result of which 
the memhcTs of the Cabinet could spare little 
time for Indian affairs and, scrondiv, bv the 
unhelpful— dcseribcd by some as obstructive, 
altitude of the Minorities cspcclallv the Mahome 
dans Thev declared that unless their rights 
were cllcctlvclv fafeguarded In the new constltu 
tion thev would non co-operate with the worh 
of the Conference 

Indeed, nt one time It wns feared that the 
Conference wouM be brought to an abrupt 
end avithont achieving nnvthing substantial 
1^0 return to the House of Commons of nbout 
500 Conservatives nud the presence In the new 
notional Government of n mnjoritv of Tories 
lent strength to this fear It was nctunllp 
proposed to restrict the Peforms to the pinnt 
of Provlncinl Autonomv , bnt an influential 
letter nddrc'scd to the Premier nnd signed bv 
all the Llbcrnl and Independent members of 
the Conference, not evcludlng Messrs Gandhi 
and Sfnlnvlyn, brought about a welcome result 
Tt Is bUIevcd that this strong attitude on the 
part of the majority of the delegates Induced 
the Premier to talk the Muslims round 

Bv far the greatest dlfllcnlty which confronted 
this session of the Conference wns the communal 
problem, the Minorities question The Minori- 
ties Committee of the Conference wns called 
only to bo ndjourned nnd for some weeks the 
member* of the various communities held 


, informal conferences to arrive at an understand- 
ing TIic Muslim had alreadv crvstalllsed 
their demands In the shape of their Fourteen 
Points (for the 'Muslim section) The depressed 
classes which had till then consented to Joint 
cleelorates with reservation of seats now mndc 
n somersault nnd plumped for separnte elcctorntos 
Pnropeans nnd Anglo Indians nnd to a certain 
extent the wikhs nho Joined numerous proposals 
were made and nftcr prolonged negotiations 
the dlfftrcnces were narrowed down to one or 
two seats In one or two provlncinl legislatures 
But nnfi'rtunntelv unwhe counsels prcvnilcd 
and the schism between the majorltv (Hindus) 
and the miivorlttes became unbridgeable This 
led the minorities nlonc to enter info a covenant 
for safeguarding their rights 

The Congress nttltndc was uncompromisinglv 
set ont I'v Mr Cnndhl who however, yielded 
ground lo the Princes to enable them to enter 
the Federation nnd to the Afnhomcdnns for 
safeguarding their position But on the question 
of the depressed classes he was adamant nnd 
refused 'o roneede them separate electorates 
on the grouml that the depressed classes formed 
part of the Hindu communitv nnd anv distinc- 
tion between them nnd Hindus would only 
serve to widen the gulf between them He 
'ug.a-'ted adult franchise nnd representation 
on a population basis 

The I Iberal lUh gates w ho besides fhcCongrc's, 
were tlie onlv non-eommnnal political party 
repre-ented at the Cnufercnce strove their 
utmost to bring nbout a settlement MThllo 
thev were willing to concede to the Jlusllms 
their (lalnis for -afcgimrds tliev were not pre- 
pared to allow anv prnv Won which would Impede 
the formation of nationhood nnd create a 
spirit of eommunnllsm 

Hvcntunllv however, the Conference ended 
Ineonclnslvelv nnd the Premier announced the 
Frltlsh Govimmints scheme of constltutlonnl 
reforms In IndIn based on the numerous view- 
points that were expressed during the delibcrn- 
flons This seheme wns embodied In a MTiitc 
Paper which was Immediately plnccd before the 
House of Commons nnd almost nnnnfmonsly 
adopted by thnt bodv 

The 'White Paper Is a long document which, 
gencrnlly speaking, confirmed the Premier’s 
January statement Only the safeguards were 
defined more clearly and emphasised In the light 
of Sir Samuel Hoaro s speech In the House of 
Commons namely that they were a condition, 
precedent to the grant of responsibility In the 
centre Clearer assurances were also given 
to the 'Minorities that Parliament would not 
enact nnv new legislation unless their rights 
were specifically and amply safeguarded 

The 'WTiitc Paper also foreshadowed the 
appointment of three committees of the Confer- 
ence to proceed to India (1) a committee 
presided over by Lord Xothlan to recommend 
any franchise reform (2) a committee under 
the Chairmanship of the Bt Hon J C C 
Davidson, to report on the financial aspects of 
the Stnt^ joining the Federation , and (3) 
n committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
■Eustace Perev to suggest financial arrangements 
under the new Federal Government The 
personnel of these Committees was not aimounced 
before the end of the year 

(For fuller treatment see pages 674 881 ) 
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^ j j - I (((- 1 (o li '■ Iln <1( tti- 

(/I " 1 ’ ^ r "II .uril I "fl '<■ 1 t r'lifi f s)itl)i, 

t* *• H'.Tr' - ' { «’i" Jfiti lu "I'l'* In 

<’ J r • " ' 1 Um fill' -til'’ " I'"'' 

t'l:'-'-' 1"-' n? r " 'll ' I ■ n It 1 u" > ( I il 1 1 nltkli 
rTj'i ' n III til'’ f ' Sil'iUHl nililn ^ 
fi/'lvr*' '1 *' • 'Uilrmi! -I'l 1>|1 it nl Alhlnlnd 

I'cKitrl' i'l' fil n' Dll jrir Tnilfvliis 

i>,r. j-r 'rr' 'll liii) I "T-p' r iMirn Sr 

'In’ 'I d <>f i I !f 1 tht- ('iirnitloii nl n 

Mr I'n i-' *r In tiir Nfrth-Wi t crmritl In ' 
J, Jl ' IMnJ-vli Ti d till- '\ Irniittir Tro 
vinrf rilliln Hi" i'** rd In'lln ‘"iirli n rlnl'> 
trij ill r" ^r^I fi ii-Tini'iit.folntlnn(iI llir rnmmu 
t-alj"nbMn li' iM ami nn m-il lluit llir niUtinl 
drar'oiirrtnt of tin cominnnUi t!pinanilc<l 
1* liir K'‘il"n of tin rindr a finn 

jc'-'aratMn tlial ro cn ii-tltiillon tl<t|>c<l for Hit 
futurr of India \"ouI<l I<r nrcrpt-alilr to titp 
Ma’-Ilm* unit"* llitJr rlplilr 'Mrc mli funtrlj 
fa'rposrdH 

Tj'nillr J n lotH acarf, a (Irl'rmlntd tlTort was 
li'adc In U>3J to t lltrt n f om.rt a Muslim nfrrrr 
mini *-1111111? cttOTls hid, of confer, been inndr 
In tlir nrniciiilcl 

Int/rc-t 'llils ^ear coinimiml nKrceinont : 

Id-cnmr a ncci"'ll> In ilcn of tbo Important 
dillberatloni In I/ondon conrrrnlnc Hm fnfnrr 
con'tltutlon of India The rntinratloii of the 
Dtlli! Part b> tin Consrcii and IH rcaoMo to 
pirtlrlpato in the Ixindon Conference broncUl 
the communal Ksuo to the forefront Tim llril 
Motind Table Conferenro had ended vIUi an 
sMurnnee bv ttm I’remlir that no leRWntlon 
vvonld be undtrlal cn without satisfaction being 


nl’o'iVl fo {he mlnorllles Ainl If the ronfrets 
' I |A ha\e It' rrbinie arcepted bv fbo 
» I nfiTtiue l( on- tifi fo It to rnm llm Mnctlma 
«i”i I' I nerd uKh the tn"l of jiinllnp 
r ''-leflie t'oroil' the Coni’te'^s scrlouslj 
'e* rMii( rut Inr prcAblons satbtnctorj to the 
'll Oil"’ md o'brr mlnorillr'i 

H r '5 f( r th!= ri I'on lint Mr Candhl declared 

’ I afir- Uii Karachi f Ion of the Concrc'5 
•'it h" rnld n t 1,0 to londrn without Itlndu- 
'li I'D) a rrimdit With n view to securing 
nu *1'" rn If r't'iidlni, ivHh thrill. 'Ir fJnndhl 
li'-ll ni"'t'n» ron'-ultatlons nllh prominent 
'!ti llri bilr'-> 

111" ir b of tile cmnniiinita , who bad not 
1 II '1 fal’h to I r nil f-s nnde hr the Hindu ridden 
• 'r f tr Ilf' 1 10 I e fatKlled with nn' thing 
1 ilm ' Till ora ^tnrantii-s for the protrrtlon 

' 111 r 111 It’ nnd jrlallr 1’ llielr rii'plrlons 
> r e II rmr 1 tv (tie uiniiner In which n few 
iiin il . •» . I iiit-ir eorarmiulta stj ling themsehes 
■I Nit ii d i! 'It illni' were plislnp Into the 
Inn' <' th" 1 1 ncri * lenlers 11m taok of 
r-r* 111 ' 1 tif.,' tlatliiiin wai thiia rendered more 

r< I n |i ’ \ rrrie of eon' i rtatlnna was held 

tilth" timnir- 1 I iwri n 'Ir tiandhl, tlm Muslim 
b dtr" and the Nntbmalbt >Iti'llms, but no 
t '"'ill f 111 -ne rme',rti 

7fie 'ill Im leadir* on the other hand, stro'o 
t 1 ii ill'* tt" till ]« itlon (it lilt communlta nnd 
t I 1 r I lit a tinned front at Dm Hound Table 
t.ii'irir.i \ fjiechl fi Ion of the AIMndln 
'Iw hni < nfirtncc tilt- rated the Muslims’ 

5 oiiri 111 1 olnis anti pi 'cd mmi outspoken 
rr ‘dull "T line of tht'e ejprf'-id flic Opinion 
that ttm fo called non Mi Knee of the bafta- 
vralil eon I Hug In man\ eases of ftudenfs of 
rilli,>nnd eli<vil« Kn Hurt sham little sllOrt of 
an tiiieb an p dltli at «frnla„< m adopted In tlm/ncc 
of the rtipf fior ori.an|si d furies of the ifate nnd 
c' I nlT In d"a11n.,s bt tween the eommunltlcs ” 
Till ri oliii'nn ailini)' d tint tin rontiniinnce of 
the ninjorltt eonimiinlla hi Its present slate of 
mind would ptoiiuci rl\ll war 11 nrrnscd the 
HrHbti nulhorltlfi id Kpliieb's handling of the 
po Itloii nnd mrnid Du in tint their pandering 
to Dm toiurisi would ruin the eoiinfra 
'Ir sihiukat \11 ill Ills prrddi nttal address fo the 
t onti fi III 1 nj jii ill d to Dm Hindus to accept the 
'lii“Iim (b iimiids V good deal he said 
driitndi 1 on Du good sense reasonableness nnd 
a 1 dom id Du Hindu eomniunlla 'let Inilln 
ni ■ I pt Du hand of pi aer olb red b> Ilrltaln In flit' 

- imi wu\ ns Mtislliiis uill grasp Dm band of 
Hiiiilns If Ilm 1 ittir «how a elniigt of heart ”, he 
ronelniled 

Tim Confirenee was so strong on the tiucstlon 
of guaranteii for the continued cnjojmont of 
Dmir rights that a ))roposal was seriously 
dNeiiio-cd tint If f lulr demands were not conceded 
Die 'fiisilni di legates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Itonnd Table Conference nnd oppose 
Dominion status or responsibility at the centre 
Tim dlscii“slon, how ea er, w ns adjourned nne die 

As Dine pasaed on It became Increasingly 
taldtnt to the Muslim lenders tliat Mr Gandhi 
was trilng to pin} off the Nationalist Muslims 
against (he whole eommunlta, nnd Mr Shnuknt 
AH caae a sttrn and timely vramlng to Jlr 
Gandhi nnd the Congress “ Mr Gnndb! Is a 
danger lu Indian politics I am afraid he wonts 
not only Hindus nnd Muslims to quarrel but 
desires Muslims and Jlnsllma to cut one another’s 
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Tor some years since then one heard little 
about the pubUc activities ol the Committee, 
although manv of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the pubhc 
Funds, hoivever, continued to he collected 
for the " actiiitlcs ” of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khllafnt organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Keforms This was succe'isfuUy achieved by the 
estrcmlst wire-pullers at Tfadius In 1927 

In the next vear, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Kehru Report This document raised many 
controversial Issues It® tuo main recommenda 
tlons, namelv. Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporarv reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khllafatists 
whose Ideal was an extreme tvpe of nationalism 
coupled with rank commimaUsm Thev wanted 
complete independence for India bnt Insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates Thi- 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the ^Uafat Conference which met In 
192S at Calcutta 

In the vears following the publication of the 
FehmBeport, the Ehllafat Committee re appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
strove to repudiate tha*’ document This it 
succeeded in doing, as th> TInsllms with one 
voice condemned it as pro-Hlndn As months 
passed hv, It became inaeaslnglv clear to the 
ilnsllms that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection f' ’■ their communal rights 
from the Congress or Its eadert The appri el- 
ation of thl s situation by the Tln>^llm masses 
was mainly due to the activities of the KhUafat 
Committee and Its leaders Thus when the ' 
KhUafat CoiUeicnce met In Lahore in 1929 It ' 
was resolved that the Khllafatists should par- 
ticlpateln theEonndTahle Conference convened 
by the Brlti'^h Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, althou^ in the same 
breath the Conference declared Itself In favour 
of independence This latter, however, was hut 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of KhUafat workers started In 1929 and contln 
ued since then a regular fight against the 
Congress 

In the past two years. In addition to the 
effective prevention of the JlnsUms from joining 
the Congress unless the communal question wa-^ 
satisfactorily settled, the KhUafat Committee 
did a considerable work abroad The All 
brothers, who were the soul of the KhUafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanztm of ilnssnlmans aU over the world 
During this time, the movement lost ilaulana 
Mahomed AU, who passed away In London In the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
his co-rellgioni'ts , and the work of carrying 
on the Increasing activities of the KhUafat 
Committee feU on the shoulders of his brother 


Manlana Shaukat All The Invitatfon to hnry 
the departed leader In the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a hnge conference held In Jerusalem which 
served to create a newspiritof Internationalism 
i among the followers of Islam — one of the cher- 
j Ished objects of the Indian KhUafatlsts 

I As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
I the London Conference, the AU brothers eflect- 
I Ivelv safeguarded their interests In addition, 
Manlana Shaukat All rcpeatedlv impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advlsahilltv 
of keeping the Indaln Muslims contented as It 
would please MusUms in other parts of the world 

The history of the KhUafat movement foUowed 
a peculiar cour'^e on the Korth-IVestem Frontier 
Province of India There the KhUafat organi- 
sation condneted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering Its own lawless actirifies 
Being Etnrdv people accustomed to fighting, thev 
often found It Impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties 

The KhUafat Committee also did a lot of 
constructive work during the past two or three 
years It inculcated a spirit of swadeshlsm 
among the Muslim masses, worked for their 
educational and social npliftment and organised 
an eflident volunteer corps for maintaining 
order at public meetings, processions, demon- 
strations, etc , and In restoring peace in areas 
where communal tension had prevaUed The 
volunteers did much useful work in Bombav, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi The Committee 
approached the Government for the appoint- 
ment of the Ha] Inquiry Committee It 
rendered meat services to the pUgrims by 
i giving faculties for thetr journey, supplying 
them with Information and literature concerning 
1 the holy places and attending to their comforts 
In countless other wavs A nranher of night 
'choolE were estabUshed In Bangoon, Delhi, 
Bomhav and other places for the education of 
the adults of the community In Bombav 
' alone there are 30 night schools The commlt- 
' tee also organised a volunteer corps with 5,000 
" regulars " Thev made themselves useful 
in maintaining order at public meetings, 
processions, demonstrations, etc , and al'o In 
restoring peace in areas where communal 
tension had prevaUed 

The 1031 se'slon of the KhUafat Conference 
was held in March in Bombav under the presi- 
denev of llaulana Abdul Majid of Badann who 
repudiated the Contaess charge that the Jfns'tms 
were traitors to the conntrv, and affirmed that 
thev were only fighting for their rights Jleetings 
of aUied onraMsations were also held In Bombay, 
such as the first All India Muslim Volunteers’ 
Conference and the Muslim Youths’ Confereni-e 
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' Special Clnimt of tlic Depfeued Clnisct — 
i\ II r ci'iiktUiitloii '1 nil (leclnrc InAnllil nn^ 
ii'lini nr ii'ii I 1>\ wlilrli rine ]>fnnllj or cIIf- 
nlATiit'c or iH'tI tlll\ Ik Inipo'cd upon or nn^ 
I'l rrlrilmtli n If nnili ntnlii't nnt mlijcct of 
'Ilf ‘■'Tl' In rivnnl to (lie rntne-ment of chic 
rl lit on a I oiint of X ntoiicl al'llltj 

)i t.r n roll' Irralmrnt In tlic mailer of 
re r'liHiii' lit to I’liMli f-cralro nnd tlir opening 
of mil till' nt In tl e I’ollrc and Mllltaij Scrtlu 

C ill'' J'liiic'kcd Clak'Cf In the Punjab f 1. nil 
1 a\r (In limfit Of tlic Punjab Ipind Alknntloii 
\rt c xtri ill d to tlicm 

1* I I, lit of Appeal 'liall He lo flic Gotemor 
O' Gi noror Gr iinnl for rcdrc" of fircjudlrlnl 
nill'in or iicrIccI of Infcrr'l bj anj Ptccuthe 
\i thorite 

I Ti f I>ci'rr"rd rin"f ■: 'hall liaer rcprc'cnta- 
tlon I ot 1' ' than tl at fi t forth In tl i Anneture 

Special Oninn of the Anclo-Indian Cotnmn' 
nitr — \ (iciurnu' Inti rprctntlnn of the 
rlaliii' ailmlttid be ‘•ub Committee leo X"!!! 
('-iielri') to the rll'ct that In nropiillon of 
the i-iiiillar po'ltlon of the communlte fjcclal 
con libratlon ilioiild 1e pletn lo the claim for 
I 111 He Mill loe-mrnt, haelnp regard to the mnln- 
tinaiui of an adequate Ftandnrd of Ihinp 

It The ilpht to admlnhtcr nnd control Its 
,oe\n cdueatlonil In'tltulloiiF, tr I uioj can 
ii'ueatlon, FUl Ji et to the control of the SUnlstcr 

Proehlon' for pinerou' nnd adequate grants 
In aid and f chol'rfhlpb on the basis of present 
grant' 

(’ Inn right' equal to tlio'eenjoeed be of the 
communlilc' In India uneondltlonalle of proof 
of Icfltlmnee nnd dcseint nnd the right of 
nccu'td ler'on' to claim trial be cither n Euro- 
I ifan or an Indian jurj 

' Spccjal Clnimi of the European Community — 

A J qual right' nnd firlellcgc' to those enjojed 
I be Iiidlan-boni subjects In nil Industrial nnd 
commercial netleltlc' 

II The maintenance of ctistinp rights in 
regard to jiroeulurc of criminal trials, nnd ane 
ima'uro or Mil to amend, alter, or modlfj such 
a proeedure cannot lie Introduced except evltli 
the prcelous con'cut of the Goeemor General 

Federalism Resumed — The failure of aU 
effort '• to settle the minorities question, nnd the 


Special Qaimi ofMussuImans — A The Aorlh- 
X\i-t Irontl'r Iroainri shall 1k! coii'tltut- ' 
cd a fioai'nior' Proalnci on the same footing 
O' oth'r Proalncr' v 1th due n gard to the nccc'-, 
Far\ requircm'utkfortlicFCCurita of tlie I rontler 

In the fomiall'Dn of the Proainclal li'gl'la- 
lurc the notnluatlone sliall not exceed more than , 
10 jK-r C' nt of thr Mhole 

Il '^Iiid 'hall Ik- separated from the Bombaa , 
PfC'Idenoa nnd made a Goaemor’s Proalnct 
Blmllnr to nnd on tlic Fame footing as other 
Proalncci In IJrltlsli India | 

C Jtuf'ulman roprc'entatlon In the Central 
l/gl'IntureFball be one tlilrd of tlic total numlicr 
of tlie Houfc, nnd tliclr rcprc'cntatlon In the j 
Central JegLlnture sball not be loss than llic 
proportion set fortli In the Annciurc 1 


conclu'lon ol this Pact, created a near situation 
It baa been made clear that the acceptance of 
respoii'lMHlj nt the Centro, the crux of tlie 
1 cdcral bchimc, aans conditional, so far ns the 
Jlo'Icms aacre concerned, on the settlement of 
the communal Issue It aa as therefore a question 
aahether anj useful purpose aaould be scracd ba 
continuing to consider a constitution from avhlcli 
the Ecaentj millions of Moslems, not to speak 
of the other mliioritics, stood aloof The doubt 
aana cleared aahen the Pcdcral Structures Com- 
mittee resumed its sittings on the ICth Kovem- 
lier, nnd the spokesmen for the Moslem Com- 
luuiiila announced that thej aa ere aadlling that the 
dlscu'aloiis sliould go foraa-nrd, on the express 
tondition that thej rcscracd to themselves the 
jiroalso that unless and until the Moslem demands 
nnd safeguards avcrc Incorporated in tlie consti- 
tution It aaould not be acceptable to them 
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fcdcntlon necessarily remains inclroate, and an 
Important factor in detcnnlnlng tho decision 
of individual States as to adherence to the 
rederation avill be lacking In view of the 
admitted difficulties of the question, the Com- 
mittee are anxious to assist by friendly sugges- 
tions towards the consummation of an acceptable 
and generally accepted conclusion Ihe Com- 
mittee arefullj aw are that the effective establish- 
ment of federation postulates the adherence 
of the major States and that the absence of even 
a few of the most Important States, however 
many of the smaUest might be Included, would 
place the Federation imder grave disadvantages 
At the same time, they tlilnk that it is essential 
that the States ns a whole should secure repre- 
sentation which will commend Itself to public 
opinion as generally reasonable, and that it is 
hardly less Important to satlsfr , so far ns may 
prove possible, the claims of the small States, 
than to provide adequate representation for 
those which cover large areas 

Two suggestions have been advanced, in the 
course of the Committee’s discussions, for the 
solution of this problem 'The first was that the 
matter should be entrusted to the Chamber of 
Princes, with such arrangements as would secure 
an adequate voice in its deliberations to the 
small States, and to such States as are not repre- 
sented In the Chamber at aU The second, based 
on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the 
problem would prove such that the Princes — 
acting through whatever agency — would be 
unable to evolve a plan which would meet with 
general acceptance and satisfy all claims, and 
consequently that a procedure based upon the 
first suggestion would merely Involve infructuous 
delay, was that the task of apportionment should 
be remitted to an impartial Committee or tribu- 
nal on which the States themselves should not 
be given any representation, but before which 
they would all be invited to urge their claims 

The Commltee are not in a position, for reasons 
already stated, to make any definite recom- 
mendation as to the acceptance of either of these 
suggestions , but they consider that the best 
course would be to allow a period of time, which 
should not, they think, extend bejond the end 
of March, 1932, within which the Princes should 
be Invited to arrive at a settlement, on the 
understanding that, if within that period a 
settlement were not In fact secured, an Impartial 
tribxmal would be set up by His Majesty’s 
Government to advise as to the determination 
of the matter 

Special Interests. — We affirm our prevlons 
recommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the Landlord 
Interest, of Commerce (European and Indian) 
and of Labour The number of seats to be 
assigned to each of these four Interests and 
their apportionment amongst the various Pro- 
vinces are questions which should be considered 
by the Franchise Committee, as also is the ques 
tlon of their method of election Wherever 
possible, the method should be election rather 
than nomination 

The two Chambers. — The careful considera- 
tion we have now given to the matter has led 
us to the view that nothing should be done In 


the new constitution which would have the 
effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature In a position of legal subordination 
to the other It would be a misconception of 
tho alms which we have In view to regard either 
Chamber as a drag or impediment on the activi- 
ties of the other In our ■rtew, the two Chambers 
will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but we hope, 
not antagonistic, aspects of the Federation as a 
whole Absolute equality between the two 
Chambers of a bicameral Legislature Is no doubt 
unattainable, and, if It were attainable, might 
well result In perpetual deadlock , aud there Is 
no less doubt that, the provisions of the constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution of political 
development will ine'^tably result, in the course 
of time, in placing the centre of ^avlty In one 
Chamber 


But so far as the letter of the constitution Is 
concerned we consider that, subject to the consi- 
deration shortly to be mentioned, there would be 
no Justification for endowing one Chamber at the 
outset with legislative powers which are denied 
to the other We accordingly recommend that, 
while the constitution should provide thal^ 
subject to the special provisions to be referred 
to later, no Bill should become law until It is 
assented to by both Chambers, it should contain 
no provisions which would disable either Cham- 
ber from Initiating, amending or rejecting any 
Bill, whatever its character This principle 
should, however. In the opinion of almost all the 
British Indian Delegates, be subject to the 
exception that the right of Initiating Money 
Bills should vest in the Lower Chamber alone, 
though the States Delegation were almost 
unanimously opposed to the drawing of this 
distinction Subject, of course, to the decision 
on the point Just mentioned, the principle of 
equality also appears to us to demand that the 
Government should be entitled to test the 


opinion of the other Chamber If one Chamber 
has seen fit to reject a Government BUI, and that 
in the event of Its passage by the Second Cham- 
ber it should be treated as a BUI initiated In that 
Chamber and taken again to the first 


In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a 
BUI which has been passed by the other, or of 
Its acceptance by either in a form to which the 
other wlu not agree, we recommend that, subject 
to certain conditions which should be set out 
In the constitution, the Governor General should 
have power, either after the lapse of a specified 
period or, in cases of urgency, at once, to secure 
the adjustment of the difference of opinion by 
summoning a Joint Session 


As regards the voting of Supply, the opinion 
of British Indian Delegates was almost unani- 
mously in favour of confining this function to 
the Lower Chamber Their view was based 
on the precedent afforded In this respect, not 
merely by almost every other constitution, but 
by the actual powers which have been enjoyed, 
bv the Indian Legislative Assembly during the 
past ten years The States Delegates, however, 
were almost unanimously of opinion that the 
principle of equaUty of powers should apply 
also to the voting of Supply In their view 
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-iiUr-vtlnn of lof orm-ill(\ of tmtuicnt oneht to bl'c'itnbll'hcd 

•-t ! ' " rr '1 T - (!• ■ifl*, In Fo fir -»« Utit ih^t tli" Commlttrc of the whole Conference 

I . I I-’' 1 ’ 'll n-Ti r >' mil woMic^r^t , ' it Ibolr mrr'lne on Jrvnnin IPth, 1031, naopted 

1 I' w 1 i n r (' (ti Ti th’' 1 01 Inc'"'-, to j tho folloiTlnc roncmpli n*; part of the Ilcport 

! ' .’ii I I ' 1 , n t’ ■- 1 r"> — „*i (he of liif Mie Minorltle* SnJ>-Cbinnifttcc — 

" ~ Ue ',\r f or o' popnl'Min. or j 

' ' e , ’ iieetiel ) I'M --I ’ u (tie Initince of tUc Brill'll commercial 

oiMiiiunlti the prlnrlple wi« pcncmlli npreed 
Dr'i-irr — "i'' ' ’ i‘ I rf the Committee tl\it tliere 'hotilrl ho no discrimination between 

•o’ i' ntr r’ ' 1 til the Committee the rich'' .if the HrltUh mernntllc eommnnltp, 

" e ’ ' '■ in”- I' e a.inmpMon hi llrtn« nn.I rompinle- tradlnp In India, and the 

I"’' 1 ' 1 ” " *' elii'i'n IMlIti widen ri bt » >d In.llin Imrn Fnhjcct'<,and tleatan nppro- 

1 1 ’ ' 1 ' el 1 1 111 len' > inno* he prlite (onirntlnn liascd on reciprocity fhonld 

m ' -e 1 e^, \ 1 -ijit; or-imj of lie mtefril inlo for the purpo'c of rcgulatlnp 

' ' ' e t, \ I . ne il shill be re« tlieerrlcht' 

7 - ' ' 1 ' ' le,' 1 .1 tnl In a 

’ 1 e ' > ji - ’ 1 ei re 1 1 Hie to him Tlie ( ..mmlttee nrcept and rc athnn the prlncl 

' ’ ' 1' ' 1 e 1 I c plo tint e.pnl rights and cqnal opportunities 

slinid 1 be nd' rile .1 to thei'e lawfulli enttaped In 
Er’ernil ReUtirn '\f ' •Imllir c-in'l eormnerre and Industrj within the territory of 
“ ' e r ' ' I the r .n'll'iill'inal 'be l eilenthm 


- ' I)'' f' ; , .1 In 'tieei e of the 

' . '1 e , 1 1 > It n 1 In cenml 

' r f , ,,-e,>>s t) e-. , f (he C' m 

- r- 111 H ' ' P led clciselv ttl> It 
, I - e--- > 1 -, I’ e e. 1 n ' I ll P' 'll'h n' 

’ -1 li In piTll nlir 'he mi)., 

i f ' t' Cl ee 1 ;i-in 'lie i-(ew taken 

|., ,1 . .. Pep* rf lie 'III. < . mmlttee 

I' •> e ,, if-e. (,r je— il I UlM be rc pin'llde 


The Prtjent Position — ^Tlio Confctcnco 
einte t.i a rl "e on the 1st December 1031, when 
the Prime Minister Mr I{am«av 3fncDonald, 
mule in imiiortint dreliratlon of pollci It 1 b 
Important t.. note that the Declaration referred 
i.> drill r rame (mm the head of ti minority 
f:..rernmenf U did not ncec«tarn> plcdpc ItB 
•iieressors Tlie second declaration came from 


' • 5 t.r e- I'e -.1 - 

Finsnctil Sefernirdi. — Tl e t i]orU of tlm 
C - nr '.Is n.li till If the a' fti de of 
r--!' n — h v'deh Ihei ipp' irUcl this 'HH 's 
’’ e-i ta J'an''i in',!, was ) i tlldl — is tl ei nre 
r-n lereltUiM’ was— the tlnmelil crl'ls which 
Iji I'lre 1 r'e he'merl Ik ' h the t nl'rsi Ktnf.lom 
"1 led'a In mmn'tv with fo mini other 
e- ' 'e h.i» s' HI fiirthe' rrlnf .'red It s nic' Iti 
lie feel fi r*! e' ih. 1 *. In the rondltbms of 
f-i-ej’. e rnre-'itnti r.n'l tnstihlUli now fo 
■ wl'e T-ei'lllnc U would Fine no useful 
p— le'ir. (p rp' se hejc and now me' leulousli to 
fXT'e’eer -toi'temp' todCcl'lCUpm the p'CclsC 
jn--ie. 50 -,Ir,T to ensure and eornnnnd 
ro-'Clf-ce lathe ftablllt^ of the new order, 
and a ' fc tr-ashbm to It fmm tlie old 
Tl e ri'! '1' of the Ci.mmllicc therefore record 
It a* t'l'lr il'w that the conclusions tcacheif 
Inti' Cri-amlttre s s-erond Report form nn appro 
P'l-'e In Is f.r approach to the tasl of fratulnp 
111 " ron-tl'utl'mal definitions of the powerf 
and int'^plai In the sphere of finance of the 
1 irl'ius Flemcnts wldeh will ccimfio'c the rcdcral 
lutlmrltv ■e-hlch thei envifnee, and that It 
would be premature at thl« ftacc to nttempt 
to elalxirate the appileatfon of there conclurlonB 
\Vldle time are proparcl to crploro more fully 
(he rureestlon of nn Adiborj ilnanco Connell, 
thci cannot on the basis of the dl'cnsslon Hint 
has tak'n place commit thcmsclic' to the view 
tliat Fttch a Council would adeauifely fccure 
tiic cTcctlie maintenance of confidence In the 
creillt of India, whlcli must be the essential test 
of tim measures necessary In the sphere of 
finance 

Commercial Diicrumnatlon.— On this sub- 
ject the Committee record a substantial measure 
of aercement Thej recall that In parauroph 
22 of their Report at the last Conference It was 
stated lliat there was (jeneral agreement that In 
matUrs of trade and commerce the principle 


ihe head of the Katlnnal Goicrnmcnt, and 
ibcrcfiiro was stamped with anthorltj The 
lmp.>rtant features of thl» speech arc contained 
In 'he (ollov tng paragraphs 

' Ml colleacucs In 111' Majesty’s present Gov- 
ernment fiilli ncrepl that statement of January 
laM as leprc'enilne their own policy In partl- 
cuhr thei dc ire to rc afilrffl their belief In nn 
all IndLa 1 cderatlon ns offering the onlv hopeful 
solntb.n of India’s constitutional problem They 
Intend to pur'uc thl» plan unswervingly and to 
do their utmost to 'urmount the difficulties 
whleh now stand In the way of Its icallsatlon 
In order tii pile this dcelnntlon tho fullest 
aulhorlii the statement whlclt lamnowmaWnB 
to mu will be circulated to dayns aMTilte Paper 
to both nou'cs of Parliament, and tlio Govern- 
ment will n'k Parliament to approve it this 
week ” 

" It Is our Intention to set up at once tho 
Committees who'c appointment the Conference 
has recommended (a) to Investigate and ndvfso 
on the revision of the Franchise and Constltuent- 
clcs , (6) to put to the tc't of detailed budgetary 
fart' and figures the recommendations of the | 
Federal Finance Snb-Committees , and M to 
explore more fullv the Bpcclflo financial problems 
arising In connection with certain Individual 
States M’o intend that these Committees shall 
bo at work In India under the chalrmansblp of 
distinguished public men from this country ns 
early In tho New Year as possible” 

The Whito Paper was approved by Par- 
liament — The committees referred to In this 
speech arrived In India early In the New Tear, 
and nt once proceeded with thelx Inquiries The ’ 
Consultative Committee working directly under ‘ 
tho direction of His Excellency tho Viceroy was ! 
also conBtltuted, and n record of Its proceedlngi 
was published from time to time. 
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t ' 1 r ! • 1 Jr I - ri! ' o r iirr !lir rnir 
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\ - ^fr t' i!ir f-r.rnt t!I r*r'|nri on 
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Tlir (on'tlliitlon mti't coninin provision 
irn^nrlnc rqinl rlphl'^ nntl opportunities for 
nn\ Prill li hiIiIclI ordlrmrllj resident or enm- 
(nr on (r dr or Ini'lnc''' In Punrn 

Sfpxmtion — The Burme'e people to decide 
nt the Oenrnl 1 lection (due to beheld In Iso\cm- 
brr next) vhrthrr or not thc\ nrc In fn%our of 
'eixntlon from IndK 

In thB connexion the ITlme "Mlnlftcr mode 
the sieiillliTnl stxtement tlmt If nn Indian 
)<iIer>tIon Is eMahllflicd It eannot be on the 
barfi lint nimiler'- can Icaxc It n' and vhen 
the, jdrx«( lie ftipplemenlcd (he "clear 
■htnre of a ei ncral con'tltntlnnnl 'cheme ' 
!• had read bx p-dntlnp out tlmt ucccf'nrilj 
In mill n ■•tatement rc-erxmtlons haxo to be 
••irilrKd end Ihue pre'cnl n formidable appear- 
ance Tlie ponc-s ilm( rentalticxi vlthout nnj 
reference belnp I adc to them vere xera preat 
In nddllliii to no subject' of vhlrh Minl'IerE 
xeonid have charpeln common xxith Mlni'fersin 
Indian Pra\lnce«, thej xvotild Imve such va'th 
Imp-itlant Central stibject' a' clxll and criminal 
Ian, jn'ic and telcpraph', communication', 
tii'tom*, and Incomctax Of 40 ' Central 

stibjert' In the 'ehedtde of (he Goaemment 
of India Art onh half a doren vcrc propo'ed to 
|r excludeil from the purxicn of the Burma 
MInl'tra and I epi'latutc 


The Indian Legislature. 


Tlir Ii dlan I/r^lcjature nith Its As'cmbh, 
thf f 1 rth f/f It' line, nenh rc'timrd bx the 
ron'M eiiclc', vu' three time' 'ummonrxl 
di rlap r'"! the Hr t mrctlnp btinp the ordlnarx 
Ddlil c'dd ncather one, the second the normal 
au’nm i rreclnp, In blrnln, and the third a 
sjfclal se '•bn calbd In Delhi In >oxcmbcr to 
pis' mea'urc' vhlrli Imd been outlined In 
'-eptember to meet the cmerpcnc> financial 
fUu,»tlon 1 'oupbt about In India bv tlio collapse 
of the marie,' tliroupliout the axorld 

Tlie first mecllnp of the Delhi axlntcr sc'slon 
olthcAs'embh va'on 14th Januair and pcndlnp 
the tiertlon of I’rc'Ident JD Shanmuklmm 
Clirttj- wa' nominated b) Dls Dxccllcncj the 
Goxrmor Cencml to take the chair Tlie 
pc'idtntinl election on 17th Januarv rc'nltcrl 
in the clcxatlon of Sir Ebrnbim RnhimluUn 
to the clialr, after a spirited contest In xxliicli 
rcxeral candidates participated 

IT E the llceror (Dord Irtvln) addrcs'cd 
tlic^iVs'cmhlj on the afternoon of 17tU January 
"India, Hie the rest of the avorld (lie said) 
lias suflcrcd scrloush from an almost nnlxersal 
trade dcprc"Iou and In the nature of thlnRS 
has felt the fiUI wclplit of the collap'c In avorld 
prices of agrlcnltural products The troubles 


nrl'Inp from (bis slate of affairs, as I recently 
liad cau'e to point out, nrc being scrlou'la 
nceraanted bj the dl'turbanccs resulting Dom 
tlie clall dl'obcdicnrc moacment I do not 
aal'li to duel! nt Icnplli on thi' aspect of that 
moacment lodaa, nor Indeed I' It profitable 
to Indulge In rcerlmlnatlons about tlie past " 
Itut, said tbcVlccroj, "a political moaement 
Diiist be Judged and dealt aalth not according 
to the profc"lons of those aaho Initiate It or 
carra It Into effect hut In the llplit of practical 
result' " His nxccllcnci referred to the deter- 
mined efforts of Congress to establish n parallel 
goaemment and c'pcclallj to the pernicious 
and cruel effort to persuade people not to 
paj agricultural rents and land reaenue He 
referred to the Ordinances as means avhich he 
lind taken to combat these Insidious and dan 
gcrouE attempts to cripple the administration 
and to save the small o^icultnrl'ts “from the 
effects of a propaganda bj people who have 
llttlo to lose but are callously readj to Involve 
the small landholder in the risks of legal pro- 
cesses and even forfeiture of his land " Ilie 
Viceroy nl'o referred to the BUI to be placed 
before the Legislature to Increase Government’s 
poaacr of control over the Press — a BUI the 
Legislature later passed. 
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The Peoples of India. 


Jt » vr, - ’-1 1 t H ~'irnl, rl n tUfttlnp 
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1 X . w ii„t"''rr rixv I'p tlicir 

'■•'r " 1* ! r **xlx 111 ■ tli'X 1 xxr ''ttlcil In tliP 

f ft 'f t nc"t nn J tlixl t Irlr p"r”ctit 
j'ti 1 r’ t'x'* "'t' I't Invr tircn rxolrcil 
I -Ir TI'tIxxc tl'*l 1 ml In tli" North- 

ft r ' I V « 'x r ti'ilrr ol Inx I'rr* Inclttdlnp 

frx ' s-x-i'-"- r tin". xn<I 'lochnl*. nnJ In 

t’ I- Nm’ Kx-' 1) '!f-i"nli'rl till f. xlll"il to 
It t f ' 1 T X ir 1,5 li lx Irnlb mlv In a tniM'rm 

• l#-- - Ji '-rm tl rtf So-rljn clcmriitx 

a" ' - y r Ii—x'llxrt It lifilfthn'I ttlirrf 

t' I- f"-"yi ' t rxrr* lixXf lnl"milnpl"'I 

T r jf' , " r' 111 " In 'Ixn 1 niplrc xre dl\l<Ii-d 
1) t - Ur'-T 111 1 "' (t x-lf. J rlbc ami Itncc, 
In' n (f-'t-t 1 rr"'" 1501 till- (jxifttfcr of 
1* Six I •x-''"'-pT xnil t x't" folntr" I, CUxptcr 

C)l''x -\n I- iln I’ljt'rxl l)t>f 1 Iiff" n oiild 
1." r ' 1' t’j" An IxTT tirtr tirrc Inclutlfd, but 
•N t 1 ‘ X p-x p of Nf'Tlio* mxy Ilf dL'rrpardcd 

Tlip Tiirko Innlnn, rcr*r'"rlfd by the 
1 ii-f’ It'ahul nn 1 f(c(i.x"t of I'lUrlil tin and 
tl " Nmlt \\ f t 1 rontlrr I’rnxinro ProbxbU 
fr-"i"lt xfi. ' n o' TiirMxnd PerfUn rl( mentf, 
In vii'-’i tl ' fo'rxfr t n Jonilnxtc Miturcalort 
n-' 1 . cninplfii in fxlr , exrj rnottly dark but 
« v.'inallx prey , lialr on face pl"ntlful , bexd 
l*i-xd, no " rrod"rxteIv nxrroxr, prominent, 
xnl xf"x bnp Ih" frxtiirc In there pooplc 
I’lXt r'*!!!'' on" OTO*' promlnentlr h the fiorten 
tr"« p-pl’i of their no-c* and It lx prohxblj 
till' pmulhri'y tint 1 a« phen rho to the tradl- 
tlt 1 c' the Jt rbli O'lpin of the Afphxnx 

The Indo-Arjnn occupy inp the Punjab, Jlaj- 
PU'xnx, and Kxrhmlr, and haxlnp as Ita charac- 
t"rl Ic nemlxra tlic llajpuls, Klmttrla, and 
Jatt Thh txp", xfhleh U readily dlrtlnpubh 
ahh from the I url o Iranian, apnroacbes most 
do"elx to that arcribed to tl c traditional Aryan 
colon'-'x of India Ihc stature Ib mostly tall, 
conij 1 lion fair , ey cs dark , lialr on face plenti- 
ful, bead Imp uo«o narrow, and prominent 
but not specially lonp 

The Scylho-Drntldlnn, comprlslnpthe Mar 
atha D-ihmans, the Kunbls, and the Coorpj 
of f\ e«tcm India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavldlan clemenlB This 
txfie 1? clearly dUtlnpulshcd from the Tnrko 
Iranian by a lower rtature, u greater length of 
liead, a lilphcr nasxl Index, a shorter nose, and a 
loix cr orbito- nasal Index All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of Intennlxture with the Draxldlans In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to base been slight. In the loxvor Draxldlon 
elements are more pronounced 

The Aryo-Drnvidlan or Hlndnstanl, 
found In the United Provinces, In pmrts of BaJ 


piitinx and In Bllnr and represented in Its up- 
per '(rxtx hv the Hlndu«tanl Brahman and In Us 
loxxerbx thcChxmxr Probably the result of the 
Internilxtiire In tnry log proportions, of the Indo- 
Arxin and Brxxldhn type' The head form Is 
long XX ith a tendency to medium , the complexion 
xxrlix from lightish broxvn to hLick ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being nlnays 
broxrier than among the Indo Aryans, the 
stature |j lower thxn In the latter group and 
u'Uttlli Iflowthenxcrapeaccordlngto the scale 
The higher represcntstlx es of this typo approach 
th" Inlo Aryans , XX hlle the loxvcr members arc 
In trxny re«pects not xcry far removed from 
the Drxx Ilians The typo Is essentially a 
mixed one, yet Us characterLslIcs are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
O' a Chamar for a genuine IJraxldlan The 
d'stlnctlxc feature of the type, the character 
xThIcb clx t-x the real eluc to Its origin and stamps 
the Arxp Draxldlan ns rneJally dlllcrcnt from 
the Indo Aryan !• to be found In the proportions 
of the nose 

The Monilolo Drnvldlnn, or Dcngall type 
of Loxrcr Bengal and Orissa, compnslnp the 
Bengal Brahmins and Knyastlias, the Maho- 
medans of Bastem Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India Probably a blend 
of Dravldlan and SfongoloM elements, with a 
strain ol Indo-Aryna blood In the higher groups 
The head Is broad complexion dark , hair on 
face usually plentiful, stature medium, nose 
medium, xvlth a tendency to broad Tills Is one 
of the most dlstlnctlxe types In Indb, and Its 
members may be recognised nt a glance through 
out the xxldc area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment I\ itliln Its own hablUt the type 
extends to the Illmnlayns on the north and to 
Assam on the ca't, and probably Includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Cliota B agpnr and IVestem Bengal 

The Monfiolold type of the HImalayat, 
Nepal, Assam, end Burma, represented by the 
Knnets of liihul and Kulu , the Lepchns ol 
Darjeeling and BIkkim the Limbus, Jlurmls and 
Gnrungs of Nepal the Bodo of Assam , and tbo 
Burmese Thn head Is broad , complexion dark, 
with a y ollow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, eyelids often oblique 

The Drnvldlan type extending from Ceylon 
to the a alley of the Ganges, and pervading 
JIadras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
ol Central India and Chora Kagpur Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Panlyana 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical si eclmens the stature 
Is short or below mean , ihe complexion very 
dark, approaching black , hi Ir plentiful, with an 
occasional tondenry to ciin , eyes dark, head 
long , nose very broad, somotlmeB depressed at 
the root bnt not to as to make the lace appear 
flat This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types , occu plet the oldest geologlcalfonnatlon In 
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lc3' tUan 841,000 or 80 per cent were Irom 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Pnnjab, 17,000 from the Korth-lVcst Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agrlcnltnral 
labourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plantations Under the Defence of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped In 
March 1917, but there had been a con=lderabh 
outflow of labourers to the colonies In the pre 
vlons years and more than 2 4 millions of natn e‘ 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as Indentured labourers for the 
various colonics during the decade Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk wore from the Madras Presidency and their 


destination was Ccjlon and the S'raiu Settle- 
, ments There is very little emlg-itlon from the 
ports of Bombav and Karaf'hl AItogc‘b<’t 
'about two million labourers r'-tuiu'-d to Icdb 
from the colonics during the decade 

j Indian emtyrcntr to certain Cdorie* 

I In thoa»an Is 

*Ocylon . 4 Cl 

Straits Settlements and Malav„ 401 

Xatal 47 

Trinidad ".7 

Iljl . . 3'’ 

Mauritius 17 

Kenya ... 17 


RELIGIONS 

The subject of religion Is severely contro- . tlan and one a Sikh Of the remaining 2 one Is 
verslal In India, where often It Is coloured by I equally likely to be a Puddhis. or a Christian, 
politics and racialism As the Tear Book ' and the other most probably a Jain michlc'i 
alms at being Impartial, all disputed Inferences ' probablv a Parsl and ju't as ponlblr c“h'T a 
are excluded Speaking broadly, of cacry I Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of IndcCnitc ItIIc'i 
hundred persons In the Indian Lmpire 68 are j Th- cnumcrateci totals nf the Indian religions 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow I are set out in the following tabic — 
the religion of their tribes, one Is a Chris- I 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population 


Age-group 

1921 

1911 

Male 

Female 

Male ^ 

Female 

0—5 

1,202 

1,316 

1,327 

1,433 

5—10 

1,471 

1,494 

1,383 

1,383 

10—15 

1,245 

1,081 

1,165 

997 

15—20 

842 

816 

848 

826 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

865 

885 

890 

900 

30—35 

825 

833 

829 

835 

35 — 10 

636 

665 

622 

556 

40 — 15 

621 

621 

634 

631 

45—50 

392 

346 

380 

338 

60—55 

434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 

185 

168 

177 

164 

60—65 

266 

293 

257 

305 

65 — 70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 A over 

100 

180 

145 

175 

Mean age 

24 8 

24 7 

24 7 

24 7 


In the whole of British India the Infant death- 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year The 
ratios of deaths vary In different provinces the 
birth-rate being an Important factor Thus 
they are specially high In tie United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate Is 
high and low In Madras which has a lower 
general birth-rate The recorded rates In some 
of the cities are phenomenallj high but ma\ , 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated 

Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of Infants In India Owing to the custom 
of early marriage cohabitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman Is phi- 
slcally mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and Insanitary methods of oild iferv 
seriously affects the health and ritaIit^ of the 
mother and through her of the child Available 
statistics show that o^er 40 per cent of 
the deaths of infants occur In the first week 
after birth and over 00 per cent In the first 
month If the child survives the nre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital dcbllltv and the 
risks of child-birth. It Is exposed to the dancer* 
of death In the earlj months of life from dlar- 
rhera or dysentery 

Infant moTtahl’jin C\liei 


Bombay 

Calcutta 


• • 

.. 556 
. 3SG 

Ban goon 

• • 

• • 

• • 3on 

Madras 

• • 

• • 


Karachi 

• 

• • 

.. C49 

Delhi 

• 




Sex Hntlo — In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 015 females per thousand males These 
results being opposed to experience In most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors In the Indian census Tills 
reasoning Is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who Insist that the disparity between the sexes 
Is due to special conditions In the Indian Empire 
The sex ratio has fallen In the last twenty years 
throughout India The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females bom to males 
bom has. If anything, declined during this 
period, and In any case there has been a 
marked decline In the last five years of the Ia«t 
decade In most provinces The decline In the 
proportion of women however Is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (6) the heavy 
mortality from plague and Influenza which has 
selected adversely to females 


Marriage — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully In the repo-t of 1911 Both 
Hlndns and Muhammadans arc allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men In 
India and the main provinces Xo definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from the«e 
figures because (1) they probablv contain a 
certain number of widows divorces and 
prostitutes who have wronglv returned as mar- 
ried and (2) It Is Impossible accuratelv to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married In an\ area TTie custom of polyandry 
Is recognized as a regular Institution among some 
of the tribes of the nimala\as and In parts 
of south India It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect is reflected In the statbtlcs of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhl'*s of Kashm r 
where the proportion of irrarrlcd women to 
married men Is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom Is of sociological rather than of 
statistical Interest 


.% unfrer of mamtd fcmaltt per 
1,000 noUt 

India 

1,005 

Assam 

• . 976 

B'-ngal 

. 956 

Bihsr and Or's'a 

1,034 

C-rmbay 

937 

E .rma 

. 921 

r r ari Ec-ar 

1,024 

xfid-is 

1,061 

runjab 

1,021 

Cnl'-i rroTlnc'j 

- 1,013 


IMdows — Tke r'opT'j-jn in 
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Lmlcmtlnn to wn*' diocondnued from the 12 JIc3srs JIoNelll and Chlmanlal's report 

I't Julv 1011 n< the OoTcrnmcnt of India were on the condition of Indian Emigrants In the 
tatl«ncd (fill It was undcsinblo to continue four British Colonies Trinidad, Ilrltlsh Galana 
to «end Indian labour to tint countrv Eml- or Demcrara, Jamaica and FIJI, and In the 
praflon to the Ircncli Colonics ol Reunion, Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-16 
linrtinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 13 BlarJorlbanKs’ and Blarakkayar’s report 
prior to tbe passing of the Act of 1903 on ac- on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
count of repeated complaints of the Inadequate llalaya, 1017 

prceautlnns iaK"n for the proper treatment 14 South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
and repatriation of the Immigrants mission report, 1921 

Tlic laliour laws of the several Colonies 15 Report by Right Hon V S Shostrl 

proadde for the protection and wtlfaro of regarding his Dominion tour, 1023 
resident Indian labourers The Goaernment 10 India and the Imperial Conference of 

of India abo occa.-loDnllv depute to the 1023 compiled by Director of Pnbllc Informa- 
colonlea tbclr ofTlccrs to report on the con- tion. Government of India 
ditlon of Indian lalwurirs Deputations from 17. Reports on the scheme for Indian eml 

1 idla al'llod 1 iji and Hrltbli Guiana In 1021 graflon to British Onlann 
In spite of all precautions pertain social and 18 Report by Kunwar JlaharaJ Singh on his 

moral eallr bad gronn up In connection with the deputation to Jlaurltlns, 1025 
Ind'alurcd s\-tcm of emigration and Indian 10 Report by Kunwar SlaharaJ Singh on 

public opinion has dtirlng the Inst decade been his deputation to British Guiana, 1026 
stronglv opposed to It Tlie whole sjstcm 20 Report by the Bight Hon’ble V S 

was cihausilacly examined bv the Government Srinivasa Sostrl, P C , regarilng hlfl lilsslon to 
of India In 1015 In the light of the report re East Africa In 1020 

ccived from Me 'rr McNeill and Cliirannlal, 21 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 

and tlicv arrhed at the conclusion that the time Government of India In Ceylon for the years 1928, 
ha» come when contract labour should bo 1020 and 1030 

nln)ll«hp 1 The Secretary of State for India 22 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 

a'pcptcsl this pollcv and authorised the Go\crn- Government of India in British llalaya for the 
m'-ni of India to announce the abolition of years 1028, 1029 and A03O. 
the Indentured ss-'tem and the announce- 23 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 

nicnt to till' ctlcct was made In 1010 Government of India In South Africa for the 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken In years 1028, 1920 and 1930 
4ct 1 11 of 1022 which prohibited Indentured Present Position — Indian emigration 
emigration and nil unskilled emigration, except questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
to countries specially approved by the Lcglsla pect The status of Indians In the Empire 
lure Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was generally la one In which the Indian public now 
brought under control, and the doflnitlon of take keen Interest It Is no longer possible to 
•' 1 migrant ’’ was extended to cover all per- deal with the treatment of Indian labour opart 
sons ‘ a"I'fcd'’ to depart from India from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 

References — The following Is a list vcllers In several colonies and dominions 
of the mo't Important reports on questions considerable Indian communities have sprang 
connected with Indian Emigration that have up, which rlthough composed largely of the 
been publl'hed during recent years — descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 

1 Report of the International Commission selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 

appointed to enquire Into the condition and the countries In which they are settled, but 
treatment of British India Immigrants In Re- have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
union 1870 social, political and economic equality with the 

2 Report on the system of recruiting rest of the population The Issues round 

coolies In the North Western Provinces and which public Interest at present centres are 
Ondh for the Colonies, 1883 three — 

3 Blajor Pitcher and Mr Grierson's report (a) Control of emigration 

on the 8} stem of recruiting labonreis In the (6) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the parts of the Empire. 

Colonics, 1883 (c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 

4 Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants mlclled overseas 

Commission 1885-87 These questions may be considered sepa- 

6 Dr Comln’s report on the proposed re- rately 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- Control of Emigration — So far as 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892 unskilled labour Is concerned, the Government 

6 Dr Comln’s report on Emigration from of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 

the East Indies to Surinam, 1893 trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emlgra- 

7 Btr Bfulr-Mnokenzle s report on Eml tlon Act of 1922 are as follows — 

gratlon to Reunion, 1894 "10 (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 

8 Sir Mulr-Mackenrle’s report on the condl- unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
tion of Indian Immigrants In Mauritius, 1896 such countries and on such terms and condl- 

9 Report of the Commissioners appointed tlons 03 the Governor- General In Council by 

to enquire Into the question of Indian Immlgra- notlBcatlon In the Goze/ls 0 / India, may specify 
tion, 1890 In this behalf 

10 Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report " (2) No Notification shall be made under 

on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo sub-section (1) unless It has been laid In draft 
nies and Protectorates, 1910 before both Chambers of the Indian Leglsla- 

11 Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, ture and has been approved by a resolution 

South Africa, 1014 of each Chamber, either without modification 
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Xl !'|* rt" ' 'til < ”'<■ nil 11' I't I'fiU '1 

“ r 1' < ' 111* Il •TOT •o ' ' If In 

ji > , , s - r .t 1 o( r linn '• in 1 n i* 111 >•(• 

1* ,*i 1-1 »• *• 11 f il fi' li' ninl In I 'il'ilt 

I, 1 _- s rn fi T" r 1 1 I 111 - <1111 rTOmi-nS of 1 rl(I«Ii 

r, , 5 < ' r, ••*1-* ot I’ - C01' of 111- t'l *1,-1' (nni 
J , _ It In 111 In I'l "'ll (tillM-i 

011 ’>1 ni'’i Mr Hr- m)!!]!!!" rontiln'il In 

- b ' ;• — Urn r’ln - V'n' 1 1'li rnniKnl- n( 

J ‘ ' 1 i 1.1 Ts on 111 - rfr|U- lot nn \p: nl 
ii*,.’r I li-ffr'l n 7 of till Vr*. «InII rc 
ru* b'n n' !•' oirn < tfi-ri- nnil wlUnill nnv p'>% 
f-r i' 1 fi 1 If 'nit 111 111- ' ii'-nnt to 111- tibrf* 
of )i > I- '• r 'ill nr- In liiJln nii • inlcnnl nl 
a-> 1’ f ftOf li'i miv-il In lultbli (iiilmn 
fill \ri 'frl nin’ 'Inll !■- nt IIW rty nl nn> 
j,u f-iv ,I In li 111 h (iiilnm U> Inl <■ 
iifi n t I f I TOj'l iim-nl o'li-r llinn or In n Ml 
I! n to til oil’lMtlfin of n lioIilln„ on I-nT 
Ir3 n 11 - ‘-Ttlun-nt (orntril' Ion 

/I I 111- o-illnnnn < nloltilns compill'on 
otlnrit' m In !'•»' Ii (ml inn rtinll lx* < ntornJ 
to til- rnm- f nb nV In tin mo of liullnii clilMTOn 
=« In til- ri - ot clillilnn lx lonRins to otlur 
fOitntnmiltlT 

(U) lio-irih nl nrliUnllon In ri cnnl to wn^i's 
rlinll 11- I'tnlill'lnil IkIoio tin nrrhnl of the 
f nilpniil-* anJ lnilhn« ^ll ill Ik n'lrritnti I> repri* 
t-ntfJ on fnrh iKi't''-' , , .,.,,1,11 

(IM Anj Inilliin\iUnlnicmlt;nt'<l tollrltlih 

Oiilint If Ion 111' i''!** of f''*' nolincatloii nnil 
nnihr on} n-fi'inint In forci- nt thr* <I itc of 
tlib nolIOcatlnn I* 1 nlltl-J to nn n”«W<il rdnrii 
jn'-ac' to Indh flnll not hr roqulnil to p-iy 
mon than 25 fftr ant of the cxcr-s In the cost 
of li's return passapr nml clolhlnp otcr the 1 


Cl' t of nirh pa fap’ nnl rlnllilnp nt tli- time 
n' lib fr t nrrhnl In Ih rolnnt 

(Ki ina Imlhn v-lin Ins emicrvli il to llrllUli 
(,t 'itii h-'iir till lilt' of thb notinmllon nmj 
Ini till 'll! of llib notlflritlon h* romr nr 
tli'* if' • I com 1 ih it Unto ninll he (titlllcd 
t 1 1 - r piltii' il to InilK at the exp-n-io of tho 
(lOi rnm 1' of Ilrithh (tulana ivUhntit h-lnp 
III 'll— - qiilrnl to p-o 1 lint he Ins hcconio 
fm ipili' Ilf lilMiir 

(171 111 ti ui rnm-nt of llrltlih (iiilana shall 

fiimph mill ptl'Kllml p pirti and n liimi ns 
iin\ h- r ipilr. d trnm time to time lit tin ttov- 
rrnm it of I mill In rr p-et of the ivilfnro of 
til- p r in rniitrillnc to the Colonj In nccord- 
ai c' «Uh thli 111 lllmtlon 

Adml'.slnn of Indtnns to Other Pnrls 
of thorniplre — onth' motion of the (,011 rn- 
tiii 111 >1 India till, qn-itlnn ivaa dlirnned 

1 'he Imp rial War ( 'infer' nm, l'll 7 nnd 
I'll an 1 till pill-a neci pled h\ the ielf-po\- 
er ilnr hiinlnliin-i atnl the Prltiih fioieniment 
in (lull ill d In III' folIoMlm, re olnlloni — 
,n It 1 ' an lii’i nut fntirtlon of the floa- 
rrnm nf, ot llie <-m rnl eoinnninlll n of the 
Ilrl 1 li ( oTiimoni"eatth Inelndlne India, that 
ra-h «lionld < tijm romplcti control of the 
ro iiii'lihm of lti ni"n jnpnlatloii ha means 
of r drl-'lon on Itnmluratlon from nii\ of the 
o'her en iimnnll|e<. 

2) Ilrltl h eif'ii" domlrlted In nnv Hrl- 
tl 11 cimiitn Itululln,. India, ilionid he nd- 
mptrl Into ati\ otln r llrltl-h cntinlry for 
all forth pnrpi-. of iih i nre or commerce, 
furl I lln- ti m|i irar> ri 1 h net for the pnrpoic 
of diiritliiii meh rluhl 'hall not extenti to 
a ablt or ti mp irar> ri hh nee for labour pnr- 
pi e, nr to p rinnnenl n tllemeiit 

' ft) 111 liana ilnaila !>■ rmanentlv domlelled 
in the o'her lirltlsh 1 oiintrh 1 ilintild he alloaecd 
to lirlin In th Ir aalai, and minor children on 
eonlltlon (o| Til It not more Ilian ine av[fc 
and h-r rlilMri n ihall he admitted for each 
mrh Indlin and ( 5 ) Hint 1 aeh IndlaMnnI so 
admitt'd ilmll in eertlll'd ha the Ooa, rnnient 
of tndla ni In Inq tin lanfnl irlfe or child of 
• iieli Indian 

Tlie lirH paracraph of thfi Tcsohitlnn has 
1 ro„iil irlr-al the aarlons rcdrlrtlon' on Immlcra- 
tlnn nldeh the a If-poacrnhig dominions have, 
Irom lime to time adopted and arhleh, arlth- 
otil exiiri 'la dlirerontlallnp nsalnst Indians 
in In prirlpe ns il in order to -heck Indian 
ImnilLr 111 m, iht onjf el Ions to arhleh are»tated 

to III nol r iclal or political hut economic 
III iralla proidhlts the entrj ot any person 
iiho falls to pais a dlclaUon test of not less 
than ',0 iTords In any pn scribed lanciiape 
Vew //>aliml prohililts ilio entra of nnj person 
who has not rei,ilapd in ada i ic' a permit 
from the Dondidon Goaernm nt laldch Is ro 
fnsid to ana pi rson ro-arded ns iinsultnhlo 
to setll* in lltc eonut-j. iniUh Africa pro- 
hUiIls the Ultra of anj ocrsrn do. m-U bj the 
Minister of iliu fntcrlor n economic cronnils 
or on account of Ida standard or habits ot life 
to he nnsnited to tho renniremenfs of tlio 
Union Canada prohibits the landlnc of nnj 
person aaho has corao to tho Dominion other- 
wise than bv confiniiona Journey from tho 
country of avlilch he la a native and unless ho 
poascsscs In his oavn rluht 250 dollars Ncav- 
loundland and the Irish Tree State Imposo 
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rwcllcf Act, lf'14 ind by tlio piinntco known 
rs the Smnt5 Gindhl ncTccmcnt Tlio swb- 
'tincc of riCTCcmcnt embodied In the 
(ollowlnc c':lricts from le'tcrs — 

(11 ^Ir Oorcc^ Secrctnn, for the Interior, ) 
to Mr G-\ndhl Tune ''Cith, IPH "IVlthrc- 
pird to the ndmlnlstmtion of esl'tlnp Inw«, 
the Mlnbter da‘‘lrc> me to f'v\ tint It nlwnys 1 
has Ken and will continue to be, tlic desire i 
of tiic Gos eminent to 'ee tint the\ nrc admlnts- 
tc'eil In n ji,st manner md with due regard to | 
vested riglits " 

(iil Mr Gandhi to 'Mr Gorces. JuU 7th, 1914 ' 
Bv TC'teo riclits I understand tlio right 
of an Indian and hi' succC'Sors to Ii\c and trade 
in the towndiip in wliicli lie was Using and 
trading ro matter linw often lie 'lilfts hU 
ro'Idence or bii'inC'S from place to place in 
tlie same town«lilp ' 

Tills has been ofTicIalls Interpreted to mean 

tliat tlio ac'tcd rights of tho:c Indians \'lio 
were tlien Using and trading in tosmships, 
whcllier In contras entlon of tlie law or not 
should be respected ’ 

In 1920 an Asiatic Cnqulrs Commission was 
apTKiInted to Inscstlgate the pries ances of 
Indians regarding their rijits to trade and iiold 
bnd in tlie i nton Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows — 

(1) I.aw G of ISS'i (Transsaal), tlic Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act Ao T> of U'OS) and 
Act Ao ".7 of 1910 should not be repealed 

(2) Tlierc should be no compulsor} repatria- I 
tion of t'iaticJ init 

(3) ^oluntaTs repatriation tliould be ea- 
coiiraccd 

(4) Tlicro should bo no compuUors segre- 
gatinn of Asiatics iuit 

(5) A ss-stem of soluntars separation should 
be introdueid under sshlcli munielpalltics 
should liisc riplit, subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

(n) to Las out rc-Idcntial areas for Asiatics, 

(i) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of file tossn for Asiatic traders to whlcli exist- 
ing ilceiise lioldcrs should gradualls be attracted 

(0) Hiesc ire as fhould be sclccteel and al- 
located bs a l*oard of independent persons 
in consult ition with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic eoniiiiunitv 

(7) In Antal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and osvn land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside tosvnsliips, sliould bo couuned 
to the coast belt, sav, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uiillorm ‘ License Law ’ applicable 
to all the I’roslnces of tlie Union should be 
possible be enacted If tint is Ira practicable, 
the law relating to the Is-ue of Trade Licenses 
In tlic Cape Pro\incc, the Transvaal and Aatal 
should be nssimilatrd In a comprehciisia e con 
solid at ing Act of Parliament prosldlng, inttr 
nlio — 

(fl) Tliat tlie granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor Ilcenorsl slialJ be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
Jurisdiction, outside those arias, to divisional 
Councils in tlie Cape Province, and in the oilier 
Proilnces to special Licensing Officers apiwlnt- 
ed bv the Administrator 

(6) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license maj bo refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with anv 


evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion 

(d) Tliat, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on tlie ground that the applicant is not 
a Ot and proper person to hold the same or 
to carr\ on tlie proposed business, there shall 
be a Dml appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator 

(f) That municipal bodies shall have the 
rlclit to prohibit the license holder, or anv 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(0) Tlicre should be no relaxation In the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more actlre steps should be taken to deaf with 
proliibltcd Immigrants who have evaded the 
proaislons of those laws 

(in) The administration of the Asiatic pollcv 
of the Governnmnt should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all admlnlstratlae functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics This officer sliould also be entrust^ 
with the dutv ol securing full statistics regarding 
t'latics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and properta made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 

On the other hand, he should keep In close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
communita, see that the laws are applied in n 
just manner, glv» a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
Interests 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land In the Uplands of Ifatal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear* 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the tjnlon Government. 

Present Position —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
In Aatal In the remainlne two provinces they 
nrc not enfranchised They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, speclallv in the Transvaal Their 
Immlcratlon into the Union Is barred and sevire 
restrictions exi«t on inter-provincial mlgraticn 
In the Transvaal the} are not allowed to acquire 
Immovable propenv outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand thev are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law 


The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especiallv in A'atal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians Some of these 
arc merelv irritating social disabilities, such as 
rallwaa regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in anv other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tram wavs at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent antl-Aslatlc legislation of 
major importance are 
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"a tin mill I*' a 


V \ r • I IJ 1tl ' ' I> I '*■'*1 >» 

V' ’ 1 1 V 'lit- t ' I I' 1 inn ll 1' I\ to 

; i' • r j • , , - \t ' r 111' '1 ) *' r (I'urrn 
j *• * •», ji I - \ fi- 1*-?' on th" Hilton 

•Vc j I -t . 1 , IV, 

F'r J • >’ 1 H .In *’ 1 i! " 1 t’ ' iI'-’'"' Hlnn for 
Vi ’r I 'r'r- ! , !■' t- n "II I l' f ll 1 til it I' fiit 
li^ on 11 j Hi,.- . \ -t ntrm-'i I on t 111 * nttltii'l' of 
t’r t,n ir.i ' ’ ' I . Ill In r r irJ to IN- jviltili 
H-'It-i rv 1 1 11 , f i], o' t' i.K to th'lr 

Trqu' t I-'tl' m !nlnHt''’n lo t 'i- <>')\''riiiii. nt 
oI In lla of n f! iti'h to trioiii]iini 

till- j-riij ) tl il'i it-ntl , 1 ti 1/ n Ion li' wntiM 

111,'- til' ri'ml'T' of til' 'I' I' itlon to nltoml tli' 

in—tl i' will'll tl ' ii.i\. rmii' nt. of lii'lti linil 
n~tiii,' I Ut Iiilil upon 111- I .111 pt' mir r.wHIi 
I'a.fl IP Hi ii)l«:rii of tli' J.< ,1-1 itnre ninl tin- 
H^inllnp I tnluntlon t-iitiiniltt' , --o ttmt flic 
IntVr )nl,lil lii\L th- ti'H inU,.'' of li> nrliu tic 
d'l'pjtl'jti lli'in 1\ 1 1" fore He', nhl'il Hi'- 
Oovinim'ijl of Imlln ut/jn Hi' plluivllon riic 
ll'!',. tHo’i 'xpo "I He Ir rtnillie ' > to ntO nil the 
111 '-' Hup mill till n vrltli'lrcw 

Tli'rinfl'r m'ltlnpH of the Stninllii" ] mlcrn 
tion UininiUlic were liHil nnd the tlecMoii 
airlvrj lit li% the fioM-rninmt of India \\n<i 
ootninunlc-iti d to Hl9 JlnjMlj fl Ooternnicnt 

The n iiort of Sir Samuel llion was puhllilicd 
on the 6th Octole r 1021) Anothtr meeting of 
the Stnndlnt; 1 migration Committee teas In Id 
Koon till reafter to con-ildcr the rcfiOTt and a 
furtiier communication was addrcsECd to His 
llajcatj’e Oottrnrncnt on the subject 


I Till I ii'lii'-ii'n of HU tin]. 'tv 1 (lovcri ini'iit 

• « t.- It U ill er iinhin In 1 U'f Alrlea were 

’ ) ll 'Irl In lime .'‘"II In Hie form of a 
i V\hl e 1 n,'t nnd It w no niinonnird Hint thc> 

I w III' 1 Ip Mit. nutted 1.1 i li.liit 1 1 mmlttre of 
the’wii Hoti I , of I'nrlhmint In aecordanre 
t "i flu dfiUion a ‘-(lirt (oiiinitlt'i wnopef 
lip In \ in ml ri l‘i ll ihi (lonernnient of 

li 11 4 e nmunV itr.l tlnlr nlew- (n a (Iropnteh 
t 1 H e " r' irn of fop Imlli on the 

h 1' e I It III the W hlte I'-ipi r In «o far ns 
i n'U ‘el the In linn )“ipiiIntlon In I n't Africa 
' ttlt’i ’! e i-eiiiiU I. n of the Toint Silcct 
» 'iinl"' 111 1 nillmiii nt then nUo di piitrd the 
I ( h‘ H. 11 oitnl ' \ s ■'Tlnlnnon '■nnrl, 1 ’ f 
< H r H.'ir trp'e .ntntlni to ]ire ent their 
me nil eUulditi In the enut'e of oral 

r'Htiln tl'ii 'iirh i|iie thino nn the roBiinlltet 
m I. loll Ider n r. ,rv to ri fi r to him The 
'-e'e t . mmll'ep I \ .mini il 'tr ‘-nolrl In fiiln, 

I 1-1 

Th" tfioit of Hie (ommlttee wn' puhlUhcd 
rli ml -111' 1) In In 1 ininnd, 1 n«l Afrlrn nnd 
Indln in the ^nd Nnniinlnr, IP II 'flie 
dr 1 Inir of HU tl iji t\ s CioMriimenl on the 
tr omti dnHoii' Ilf till t ommlllei nri awaited 

Diirni" the near 1P2T nnolh'r mntter whhh 
enrn„i 1 tirimriiminl and the public In Indln 
n no the riport of the lord Gontrnmenl 

I I mill' Inn which wno appointed h\ the 
f.i.nitnn of Krnnn lii Juln lOjr. to make 
teeomnun IntloiH no to the I'tnblUhment or 
rxtiti hn ol local tionirnmml for certain areas 

III th I olon> — Ihe rtpon of tlic Comnilsiilon 
wan 011101111111 to the Oonernor of ICtnna In 
libruarn 1P2T The recommendations undo 

1 win nmnrroun and 'o far as Indians were 
I rnnr'tiicd th \ Innolncd a decrease In the pro- 
1 portion ol Indian n pri-si ntatlon on the loc.al 
I no ih s at Nairobi nnd Mombasa nnd the creation 
ot nil 1 tirop' an rl'cleil nmjorltj In both places 
Ihl' rau'i'l re entmiiit nmont’ Indians In tlio 
Cohiin and n idled In the nhsienllon from tlic 
IppUlathe ( oiinrll of four out of n\c Indian 
ri pre cntathi s Ihe Goaurnment of India 
fidindttisl n pre cntatlons to His MnJcatj'a 
s rntarj of State for India on the subject 

In IPd'' the Ipjcal Goacnimcnt (^tunlclpnlltlcs) 
Ordinance w IS jiassed Idils amended the law 
rilnthu to ^tllnlclJ)al (io\t In ICcnjn to protido 
forth! iiondnatlon of 7 unofliclal JndlnnM,cmbcra 
ns apalnst P 1 urojican Members to he I Icctcd 
In Nnlrohl and for the iiomlnallon to tlio Muni 
ripal Hoard of Momha'a of an cijiml number of 
I uropcan and Indian 'ffemhers, lu, 7 

(I) rijl nnd British Guinnn — Eralfrmtion 
to J Ijl was slopped In 1917, under Hulo 
10 (H) of Iho Defence of India (Consolida- 
ted) llule.s In purauance of tlio pcncral policy of 
Blojiplns recruitment under the Indentured 
«> stein of emigration tVlth a alow to secure, If 
poasitilc, a rencaval of cmlRratlon to tlio Colony 
m unolDclal mission composed of the Bishop of 
Tola ncsla and Mr llanklnc, ItccclTcr-GcnernJ to 
the J-IJI Goaernment arrived In India in Decem- 
ber 1010, nnd submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, aahlcli was rafertod to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1020 To BOauro n favourable reception for the 
mission the ' ernraont c-ancellcd all out- 
standing f Last Indian ’ 

from 2ni' 0, nnd also 
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In n po'iUlon prv^ont to ndorJ the co'^t uhleh 
ll Invotvc- 

In Miuh followlnp ti'ccSil Inquiries 

b\ the Colonial Oihri, reports nppenred 
In the pres'- tint n hill Ind been Introduced In 
the Uou'c of Goinnion'cmpowrlnp Ills ^Injcst j *8 
Govcmni nt to niter the constituilon of firltth 
Guhm b\ Order In Council Tlic Gonemment 
of InJh con^iiUed In the mnttcr the Standing 
LmlpntSon (ominUtec of the Indian Legislature 
and an non- tntchinp earnts 

(i) Other Ports of the Empire — ^Tho 
dianpcs cvcntualh Introduced hy tho British 
Guiana (CoT-iltutlon), Order In Council 10118, 
did not inaohe nn\ dlflercntbtlon against 
Indian* and did not In nn> vra\ Infringe tho 
provision* of tlic special declaraton Ordinance 
■nhicli was pv**cd lij tlio Colonial Goaemment 
In ll>d3 and aalilrli conicrs cqualltj of status 
on all pcr*or* of l^*t Indian race resident In 
the Co'oaa In Cc\Ion, ^taurIt^U 3 , and tlalnja, 
liic position of Indians has on tho vlioto been 
satbfnctora , and tlicmattcrsha\cponcfTnoothl> 
Tlio Goacnimciit of India have now appointed 
their omi Ar.cnts in Cc\lon and Mala\-a Tho 
question of tlic Ilvalion of a standard lulnfmum 
wage for Indian l.'tatc lalxiurcia in Ccalon and 
Malaaa lioj- lietn the fuliject of negotiations bet- 
ween tlic (mat of India and tlic Colonial Go\cm- 
mcnls c\ct since tlic cmlgrallon of Indian labour 
to the Co'onles for tho purpo'c of unskilled work 
was declared Lawful In iv'id under the pro\l- , 
slons of tin, Indian Lnilgrallon Act, 1U22 So 
far as Ccalon I* concirnid a settlement satlsfac- , 
tOT to the Oort of India and lliat of Ccjlon 
has been amac-d at, < < , the standard wage and 
otlwr outstanding qn atlous atfcctlog the Intcr- 
(jts of the Labourers and the draft legislation 
toghi clfcctto Itno-i pas'cd be the Ceylon 
I/’gl'latlac Council In I)t coluber 1027 as "Indian 
Labour Ordinance >o 27 of 1027 ’ lire 
Standard llat< * of ^^^gcs agreed upon overe 
Introductd aelUi elfect from the l*t January 

1929 In 1931 , howcNcr, it was decided with tho 
concurrence of the Goa-emment of India to 
reduce tliCiC w ages lij Scents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cculs for cliUdrcn by way of 
readjustment owing to tlio price of rlco issued 
from estates being fixed at Its 4 80 Instead of 
Its 0 40 per buslicl In regard to Slnlaya, 
Standard Wage Kates wlilch arc considered 
suitable be both the Indian and Malayan 
Go\Lmmcnt*liaee been Introduced In certain 
areas and the question of their extension to the 
rest of Malaea U engaging attention 

Tho rates so fixed were, hoevcver, reduced by 
20 per cent with cticct from the 6 th October 

1930 owing to acute depression In the rubber 
trade Tlie position la being watched by the 
Government of India and It Is hoped that the 
rates originally agreed upon will be restored as 
soon os tho present crisis has passed 


facilities , and In December, 1924, an Indian 
OfDccr of Goaemment, Kunwor Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct tho necCBsary Inquiry 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India In August 1026 
Tho v-irlous recommendations made In the 
report have been commended to tho considera- 
tion of tho Colonial Government. 

In February, 1920, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
slating that they accepted tho main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh In regard 
to tho renewal of emigration to Mauritius, nz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour, should bo 
sent to JLauritlus either In the Immediate or near 
future M Itti regard to Eunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of Interest 
to the Indian population now resident In the 
Island, tho Colonial Govt expressed their 
willingness to gl\c effect to Bcvcral of them 

Tlic present position of Indians In the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise In eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
IrancUlsc on the same footing ns all other British 
subjects In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
30 of the Commonwealth Electoral Aert, 1918-24, 
avas amended in 1925, by adding after the word 

Asia *’ tho words, " except British India " 
Tills mens ito gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
In Australia and Is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastrl on tho occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 As a result of tho representations made 
In London In 1930 Informally by the late Sir 
JIuhaminad Shafi at the Instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
rcvlBcd to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent In that State It Is, therefore. In IVcstem 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage In respect of election for the Lower 
House By Acts which have recently been 
pa-'*Ld by tlio Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians In Australia liavc been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Mnternitv allowances from nhlch they overe 
IdtUcrto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 1.6 years of age, or 
above CO y cars, provided such persons are’ of 
good character and have resided continuoush 
for nt least 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not In receipt of an Old Age 
I'cnslon, have whilst In Australia, become 
permanently Incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an Invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously In Australia for at least five years. 


In April 1924, the Government of MauritlnB 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Goaernment of India In consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
dedded that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local Investigation The 
Government of Mauritias agreed to receive an 
Officer for tho purpose and to give him all 


Maternity alloavance to the amount of £ 5 1 
given to a woman of every child to which sh( 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child L 
bom alive and the woman is an Inhabitant or 
the Commonwealth or Intends to settle there 
'This LeglslaUon removes the last grievance o 
the Indian community In Australia whl"h wa' 
remediable by the Federal Government 
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CAVL'cd In tlic Grcvt ^^n^ the number rapidl' 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
collcjre accommodation in ndditlon to the 
onilnarv praduate or under pradunto student, 
there arc some jroutits of pood famllv, includ- 
Inp lielri of Indian States admitted into our 
put'llc -chnol'* sucli ns i ton nnd ilnnow 
There arc o\rr 300 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the wnr there has been a svcicome in , 
crease in the number of technical and industrial , 
Mudentf iVltopclhcr Includlnp fcclmlcal and 
medical students, there arc full> 3,000 jounp' 
Indians (some lUc per cent of tlicm women) in 
Ixiadon, I dlnhiirph, Caml)rldpc, Oxford,^ 
(da'pow, 'MnnchC'tcr. Blrmlnpliam, Leeds 
Slutheld, Ilaerpool nnd a few other centres 
London al orbs alKiut lialf tlic total 

The Adtfsers 

It Is Well known that until a few jears apo 
the vounp Indian apart from inadcquatclj 
supported unolhcLal cITort nnd tlic chan,.e ol 
comlnp under the lnlluein.c of JnplLsli friends 
of tlwlr families, wv.re practlcallj Kft to tlieli , 
own dcaices Hut in \prll 1909 Lord Morlcj, 
created for tliclr benefit a Uurcau of Informn 
tlon and appointed tlic late Sir Thomas Arnold 
to the charpe of it under tlic title of bducatlonnl 
Adal'cr The Bureau was located at 21, Ciom- 
wcll-road, topether with the hatlonnl Indian 
Association and tlio Kortlibrook Soclctj, wlilch 
were tlius plvcn spacloas quarters for their 
social Work nmonp the aounp men in 
India tlic proaioclnl ndalsorv committee to 
help nnd ad\l«c Intcndlnc students Imvo been ' 
replaced in some instances b\ UniversiU Com- 
mlUces The worl of the Uurcau rapid!) 

expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe In 
1912 ro-orpanlfcd the arrangoraents under tlie 
pcn'ral charpe of a sccrctar) for Indian 
students, Mr (now Sir) C L Mallet who 
rcslpncd at the close of 1010 He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr Arnold under the designation 
ol I dncatlonal Ad\l'cr for Indian Students 
to the Secrctara of State Mr N C Son 
followed Sir T Arnold as Local Advlsoi in 
London At Oxford the Oriental I)elcpnc)r, nnd 
at Cambrldpc the Inter -Collcphtc Committee 
linac been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students pcacmll) , whll-t Local Adtlsers lor 
Indian studints hate been appointed at 
llancliCEter, Fdlnbiirph and Glasgow 

These arrangements underwent far reaching 
rctlslon in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act ol the pre 
\lous year of a Ulgli Coramlssloncrshlp fo’ 
India in the United Kingdom The ’• agenev 
work” Sir William Moyer took ever from tht 
Secretary ol State Included that connected 
with Indian students Sir Tlioraas Arnold ac 
copted an appointment long pressed upon him 
na Professor ol Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N C Son and Dr Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department 
Tlie administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Ttoad was consolidated at the offices of tbf 
High Commissioner, tlicreby obviating a good 
deal of duplication ol files and papers Dr 
Quayle Is now Secretary In the Education 
Department of the Office ol the High Com- 
missioner nnd his colleague is Mr P K Dutt 


Tlio whole situation was Investigated by a 
commitleo of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the clialniinnslilp of Lord Lydton Arrange- 
ments liad liecn mndo for the Committee to 
continue their In\c»tIgatlons in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
In conccquenco of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant ^Is 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of tlio recommendations of the unani- 
mous report publl-hcd In October 1922 The 
opinion was expressed tliat tlie only permanent 
solution of the problem Is to bo found In the 
dctclopmciit of education in India Atten- 
tion waoliulted to the diminution of the num- 
1 1 r ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result Irom giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the 'bstabilshment 
of an Indian Bar The Committee licid that it 
should bo possible to secure admission both to 
Brltlsii universities and, subject to certain 
reservations to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to jiroftt by the facilities afforded, 
prov ided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements suhsequentlv n committee 
prc-lded overbv Sir Edward Chamler recom- 
inonded the creation of Indian Bars, which 
sliould have the effect of much reducing the 
numbir of Indians going to the Inns of Court 
An Act for no purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1920 


The students have hosts ot non-official 
Irlcnds and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference ol represen- 
tatives Of all organlbatlons Interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
CO ordinntlng their efforts Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held a conference In July 1925, 
when plans acre formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London 
Tlic subject had been prevlouslv discussed at a 
meeting ol the East India Association (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr EH 
Brown The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-olhclal effort adeaittedlv does 
not meet the need fully the hostel nnd club at 
21, CromwcU-Koad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers A small committee with Mr A D 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell Hoad) as 
Secretary was established to assist students In 
obtaining suitable accommodation The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner The Mysore State opened In 
1929 an aMncy office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club In 1021 acquired 
Its own sports ground at Oaterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £16,000 Generous gifts were 
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Kolhapur. 

b'i’l of Pc^^^s Cup Dl'tincc 5 

fi rlop. — 

■'’p J (.rolfrcv s Spi (S<t -llb^ ), Lorn 1 
H n th ■'tilnrij'i of Kollnpur s Qulck- 
!-c0'. .n^.ObMii . 2 

J \rilr fur = lour bqu-\rc (7«t Olb^ ), 

1. McQ -lie 3 

Won 1)\J Kiri 2’ li njtlH nnd 1 Icncth 
Tiii'' 1 ruin "I C' 

‘^ir I r 1 r W il on C ip I)i tincc about 1 mile 
furlo .r' I 0 % arcl- 

n U tb ^!^ln'^i■l of Kollnpur t Ilnlnm 
(7-' ' ) Milnino 1 

n H th ■'tnlnraja of Kollnpur s Koorl 
"ivbK' t 711' ), V K Obild 2 

11 H th'' >InhamJa of Knllnpu' - Vrkan 
(7'* 711 ),llc*chcr 3 

Won b\ 2 K irth' j Icn^tlis , 1} Icnrtht 
Tiip'' — o riiii-i 21 'cc' 

5 thK-i'-ib b 'rnharaj Cup Distance If 
rn Ic^ — 

'Ir \u if Harooi-- Dcvl„n (S;t ), A K. 

01 d 1 1 

Mr» t.cvjbin tli s Old Senr (''st ), W G 
Th np'O i 2 

'Ir D 1) MnnlnlKnr 3 Stvanl (sst Olbs ), 

C llott 3 

W 0 i bt C IcnutlL' -1 Icniths, 2 lengths 
lino — 2 mins 1 j 2 o Sf'c- 


Lahorc 

Indian Grand Xational Distance about 3 
mil'’ — 

Mr K Cabb r s Var Tlum (0=t 71b3 ), Mr 
bln r=tou 1 

Mr 11 X 'laclaurln’s Half Xote (lOst 
12 lb- ), Jlr LInard 2 

Cnjitaln L M II Eenn s Galtce Princess 
(10 * olb ), Cajitaln L M H Benn 3 
Won bt 3 IcnrtUs 4 lengths, If lengths 
Time — C mins 20 secs 

Lucknow 

Indian Mllltarj Stecplecliasc Distance 2} 
miles — 

Mr U X Maclaurln’s Half Xote (lOst 
lOlbs ), Mr Barlow 1 

Capt P J Hillard s Just Cause (123t Slbs ), 
Owner - 

Capt J P. Cniarles’ KeUa (lOst "lbs ), Mr 
Hcnccker 3 

W on bv a neck , a head and a head Tinae — • 

4 mins 31 sees 

Dllkhusa Hurdles Distance If miles 

3Iaj J C aValkers Wedding Day (list 
Slbs ), Fownes 1 

Mr J Thompson’s Calra (9st 91bs ), Capt 
Anderson 2 

Mr T D Scott’s Orion’s Pelt (9st dibs ), 
Elhott 3 

Won by 2f lengths , 2 lengths , 4 lengths 
Time — 2 nUns 4 secs. 


The ^Vrmy Cup — ^Distance 7 furlongs — 

MaJ -General H K Bcthell’s and Capt 
W M Xemlll’s Honey-Mooner (list 
nibs), Capt XcwUl 1 

Maj W B Bennie’s Granary (list 12 lbs ), 
Capt Hilliard . 2 

Mr D W Hcncker’s Absorbent (lOst 
131bs ), Mr Hcnckcr 3 

Won b\ i length , 24 lengths , a neek 
Time — 1 min 31 4-5 secs 


Civil Service Cnp Distance 7 fnrlongs — 

3Ir S Khanna’s Winslow (7st lllbs ), 
Powicl ., .. 1 


Capt E H Lea’s Xour Jehan 
(7st lOIbs ) J O’Xcale 
'tessrs C B Farrar and C W 
To'h s FreOnejklng (Sst 
lOIbs ), Edwards 


^ Dead heat 2 


W on b' 2 lenrths, dead heat and short head 
Time — 1 mfn 23 2 3 secs 


Madras 

The 'Lah-aranl of Venkatagiri’s Cup Distance 
If miles — 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Chianti (9st ), 


Brown 1 

Mr Xewton Davis’ and Captain WUkln s 
bhajl(9st olbs ), Forsvth 2 

Jayadevi’s Hlghwavman (93t Tibs ), 
Sonthej . 3 


Won by 1} lengths, If length, short head 
Time — 2 mins 12 2-5 secs 

I The Cochin Cup Distance If miles — 

Mr Talib s Charter (Sst 21b3’ ), Thompson 1 
Mr Kadnm’s Grand Boy (93t 21b3 ), 

I Forsvth 2 

Mr Eangilla’s Jewel (7st lllbs ), Adlev 3 
Wonbyahead, 2 lengths, f length Time — 

I 2 mins 55 secs 

I ’The 3Ierchant’s Cnp Distance 1 mile, 1 
' furlong — 

( H H the Jlaharaja of Mysore’s Polecat 
I (95t Slbs ), Duckenfleld . 1 

Ladv Beatru: Stanley and Afl.ss Stanley’s 
Bridal Knot (Sst ISlbs ), Southey 2 

H H the ilaharaja of Venkatagiri’s Ke- 
compense (7st lib ), White 3 

Won by a head, 1 length, head 

The Bobbin Cup Distance 1 mUe Handicap 
for Arabs — 

Mr Temooljl’s Hazlma (Sst Slbs ), Forshty 1 
Mr Haramy’s Isfoog (7st gibs ), Townsend 2 
Mr Jaleel’s Shivaraj (7st Slbs ) O’Xeale 3 
Won by short head. If length, f lemrth. 
Time — 1 min 51 1-5 secs 

The Klrlampudl Cup Distance 5 furlongs 

I Handicap for horse In class ITT 
I Mrs Clarke’s Ladv Primrose (Sst 21b3 1 
I Forsvth . 

I Mr. S A A A nnamalnl Chettiar’s DupnUn 
I (8«t 61b3 ), Packham .. 
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Unri Mr It M MrliU ■< SrmlMi M Isli (04 ), 
J'''l'On . 2 

It It til'' ■'iiior'iji of KollnpurV ‘>hrl 
N ■>" v^ 111 ("it Tlt'i ), Ol'ilJ n 

Moi In 1 li'ncth, 1 Ii'iiRth, 4 lonptlis 
T ii 1" “1 min 4 1 2 ■> 'PP'5 

TI i' ( 'llprion Dljlmrc 7 fiirOm^' — 

\ \ l.r-iinliomi il K Jnr nnd T 

Jl'irrl''' 1 « ( n|il\ (7il ), 1 Irtrln r . 1 
H II til'" Vc’x KIni) F Milii"! 1 (Hst Vlbs), 

\ r MnlK. r . 2 

Air M ( ritrl F JtPFtorntInn (0Ib3 ), 
llonrll , 3 

Won In IJ IrnclliF, 4 Icnrrtbi, 2 kriKths 
T Imc — 1 inln 2^ 'ppi 


Sccundcrabnd 


r< •! li-nl ' (.11)' Dl'tinrc 7 furlont.' — 

Air \ 11 'Ilf Hivroon F Pi \ iKi (''it ) Ilovrloj 1 

Air T H'\rrl'''n s llil'Inn (S't 21b' ), 
Ilarrl'on 2 

Simb Alninuil PowHIi’b (S't 

111.) I/-. '..n 3 

Won In 3 1 nkHi' TImr — Iniin.SSfrc' 

1 ilbru! AIiiU Cuii Pl'Uncp 1 mllr — 
t.^pt AirlllLot* Mp. r Mike (Sst rilbs ), 
rnwii'i-nJ 1 

N^iwl) Aicininl Dowhh’s I’lajilnj (Sst. 

fib* ) T mil . 2 

Nairab AHr AHbill All ICJian’s Ahlmctcr 
(“«t Slb« ), Tlii'ini.'on 3 

Won b> i Icnptli Time — 1 niln 47 2-5 'ccs. 


CRICKET. 


I !.-_'l 1 1 I ' i'i > iihr — 

71 . i>, 1 , I v' (I - I iiroj..-iii' In 2 "*' run* 

1 1 ■! " I 1 -.1 

At 'I, - !• > rii 1 PC'* 

1 ti I'l ^ 1 - - t ami I. . 

I -il -r ',< -tb'rn Imlla QuA'lraiipuIar Cricket 
7 < r: ai l — 

1 linl t r it a1 rniijab 2 .2 ami It-n 

W I rro\ Inn , 134 mill 13H 
ur tjin'lraiipiilar Crkkpt Toiinmmint — 
I 11 "1 '111 Hum 17 

( brbtlaii*, 101 nml ba 


bminilcrabail Qiiailranpulnr Cricket Tourna- 
' nifiit — 

j Hlmliia 1‘12 and 69 (for 0 wlcketa ) 

1 iirojicaii' 73 and 100 
Afii'llm* 101 and 205 
rarnN 00 and 245 

1 Inal, AlU'Ilma 140 and 140 (for 4 wickets) 
lIlndiLs 104 and 178 

I Secunderabad AlolndduUah Cricket Tourna. 
1 nicnt — 

1 Inal Combaj Free I/Ootcr«, 421 and 380 
I Aligarh Uuhcrsitj, 25S and 120 


TENNIS 


Allahabad. 

All India Tennle Tonrnanient — 

M< n's ‘-Iiigb ' U > Capoor beat Alind 
Hu«»aln J 5, 7 5, 5 7, 2 0, C 1 

Women's Singles Ills' I/Cila Bow beat 
Mrs AlcKenna, 0 1, 0 1 


W omen’s Uoublcs Airs AIcKcnna and Miss 
Boberts beat Airs Slicphetd and Miss do 
Beaufort, 7-5, 0 2 

Men B Doubles I A’ Bobb and Aliad llus 
sain beat Allcliaelmore and Brooke I d\e arda 
0 4, 3-C, 6 2 ’ 

Mixed I^uble* — E A' Bobb *iid Ali&s Bo- 
Hussain utd KlssiLcUa- 



Football, Rugby, Golf, Polo, 
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FOOTBALL. 


Bombay 


Calcutta. 


RoTcra Cup Tournnmcnt^ — 

Eovnl 'SVc't Kents 2 gonls 

IGth Field Brigade . . . 1 goal 

Unrrrood league— 

BlvI'Icin I Dulo of Wellington Regltncnt 
DhBlon 11 Bombay Citj Police 

Go”age Cup — 


B B A C I Bly . 

CItv Police , 

1 

goal 

mi 

International — 

England 

6 

goals 

Scotland 

1 

goal 


I F A Shield— 

Highland Light Infantry . 2 

Hurhams . 1 

The Cooch Bihar Cup — 
llohan Bagan . 2 

Bhowanlpore 

International Match — 

Europeans . . 3 

Indians , . . 

Simla. 

Inter-Itallrray Football Tournament — 

E I Hallway , . 3 

K W Railway . 1 


RUGBY 


goals 

goal 

goals 

Aht 

goals 


goals 

goal 


Bombay. 


Bombay Bngby Tonmament — 

Bombav G\Tn]vhanrx 

Prlnco o( Wales Volunteers 

3 

points 

At/ 

Intematlonal Match — 

England 

3 

points 

Scotland 

3 

points 


' Calcutta. 

lAU-Indla Rugby Tournament — 
I Welch Regiment 
^ Prince of Wales 'Volunteers 


13 points 
3 iwlnts 


GOLF. 


Bombay 

England ■non the England rs Scotland Golf 
Match b\ 14 points to 13 

Calcutta 

Indian Golf Championship — 

G P Pnkenham Walsh beat E L Watts, 12 
and 11 

All-lndta Women's Champlonshlp- 
Mrs Duncan beat Mrs lAird, 8 and 7. 
Merchants’ Cup Competition — 

Jardlne Skinner t Co , 633 
International Match — 

Scotland — 10 Matebe® 

Fngland — 5 Matches 


Nasik. 

The President’s Cup — 

J B Abercrombie, 76 
The Gymkhana Cup — 

J B Abercrombie, 78, 

Ladles Bogle, Handicap — 

Mrs Montgomery, 2 down 
Men’s Foursomes — 

Sandeman and Herapath beat Owen and 
Barber, 4 and 2 

Western India Championship — 

Frail beat Irvine, 6 up and 6 to play 
The Bombay Bangle — 

Miss Wiles beat Mrs Greening, 4 up and 3 to 
play 

Poona. 

Governor’s Cup — 

Farbiother beat Collins 2 up 


POLO 


Calcutta Indian Polo Tournament — 


Jodhpur 7 goals 

Central India Horse 3 goals 

Calcutta Carmichael Cup — • 

Police . 4 goals 

Calcutta 8 goals 

Calcutta The Ezra Handicap Tournament — 
Jaipur Pilgrims 12 goals 

Calcutta 6 Goals 

Jodhpur Duke of Connaught Tournament — 
Jodhpur 8 goals 

10th Hussars 7 goals 

Poona Poona Open Polo Tournament — 

Boy al Dragoons S goaU 

Srd Cavahy 2 goals 


Lahore Indian Cavalry Open Polo Touma- - 
ment — 

P A V 0 Cavalry 8 goals 

7th Light Cavalry 4 goals 

Delhi Badha Mohan Polo Tournament— 
10th Hussars 4 goals 

Scinde Horse . 3 goals 

Delhi Prince of Wales Polo Tournament 

Central India Horse , 5 coals 

ICROtb Hussars 3 goals 

Meerut Meerut Summer Tournament 


lOth Koyal Hnasars 
Black Watch 
Hyaore Mysore Polo C 
Boyal Dragoo 
Joljmr 


7 

6 

6 

1 


goals 

goals 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL IIAMID, Khav Bauaduh Diwan, 
Bar-it-Tjwv, C LF , 0 B L , Chief Minister, 
Kfti'urfhnH Stnte h 15 October 1S31 m a 
dincliter of Klnn Sihib Shelkli Amir iid-Dln, 
retired Fxtra As'tt Comml«lonor In the 
Punjib Edue Government Collcpe, Lnhoro 
Jndec lOon, Pnpdt of the (rii',ii‘: Opintlono 
Ibll Ifcnd of the lAcrnlhe nnil Kr\cnuc 
Dent': ns Mnshtr Mil I ollow of the Ihinjnb 
CnUrrsltN , Lntol\ Member Ihinjib I ecls- 
lifl\c Connell, Clilof Soeretnrx Mnreh 1915, 
CTifrf Minister injfl klnn Itiindnr (1915), 
OBF (191S), Cir (19JI) Appointed 
b\ the Go^cmment of Indin (Inimnn of the 
Bnnkinc 1 nqulrx Committee for the Cm- 
tmlK Administered Arens 30 DdcEfttc 

nt the \s^embU of I/Cnc'i' of Aiflons in 1931 
Addrc'/ Knpnrtlnh 

ABDUL KVHIM MAALAxn, Di. MLC, 
Go'emment pensioner. Member, ( ouncll 
of Stntc Member, Benenl lA'Ui'-htisc Connell 
since 102G h »0 Anc lS0i3 m A\cshn IChnlun 
ofCnlcuttn A due. S\lhct nnd ( nlouttn btnrtcd 
ns a tcnchcr In the (nlcuttn Mndrnsnh , 
Asslstnnt Inspector of School? for Mnhomedan 
Education for nbont 1 5 \ cars Inspector of 
Schools, Chltlapone Division, for about five 
vears Puhbeahnnf lllstorv of India for 
Bcpfnners In FncIWi, Bonn >11 Hindi and’ 
Urdu , Stnilents' lIlstor% of Imila The 
Mnliomedon 1 mplre In India In Bcnpall , 
Hints on Ch's Mniupcmcnt and Method 
of Teachlnc In 1 ncllsh , and Mahomedon 
Edncotlon In Bcneol (Fncllsh) Addrett 
13-1, Melleslea Square, Calcutta 


ABDUL QArrUM. Xasrali Sir &ahlbmda, 
KCIE (1917) b 1806 formcrlj In Foreign 
and Political Department Goaemment of 
India and Pol Agent Kh\ her Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1838 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, TIrah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Daliadur), Zakkn-Khcl 
Expedition 1003 (C I E ) , on Indo Afghan 
Boundarj Commns, 1894-5 , has been an 
MLJt since 1923, rccelacd title Nawab 
1915 , and KaLsar 1 Hind gold medal 1920 
Addretf Pesbaavnr 


ABEKCROJIBIE, JonH Robertson, MLC, 
Mcrduint, Director, Wilson Latliam d. Co , 
Ltd , b Jnncll, 1888 tn Elsie Maude d of 
E W Collin late ICS Educ Cheltenham 
Coll Came to India as Assistant In 1010 , 
Joined I A R 0 Feb 1915 Joined 18th 
K G 0 Lancers In France, Mav 1910 , active 
sera ice in France, Mav 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine Marcli 1918~Fcb 1919 Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 , President 1930 , Member Bombay 
Legislative Council lOM-26 and 1930-31 
Addrtst Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay 

ABHEDAXANDA, HiS HoUKESS Sreemat 
SavAJD, Ph D (New York ) , President, 


Ramakrlslina Vedanta Socleta , Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author 6 Oct 
2 1800 Educ Calcutta Unlaerslty Dis- 
ciple of Sri Rnmalcrislma Paramnhamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swaml Vhekananda, 
a Trustee of the Bclur Math and Ramakrlahna 
Mission Went to London In 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
nrent to Kew York, USA, and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Eamakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna VlvTknnanda Ashram at Muxzafar 
pur Publications Reincarnation , Spiritual 
Unfoldment , Philosophy of Work , How to 
ho a Yogi , Divine Heritage of Sian Self 
Knowledge (Atma Jnan) India and her 
People , Gospel of Ramakrishna , Savings of 
Ramakrishna Human Affection and 
Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, ‘ Tlio Doctrine of Karma ’’ , 
" The Religion of the Twentieth Century , 
“ Lectures and Addresses in India , " and a 
number of pamphlets In English and 
Bengali , Founder and Editor of 
Bisita Bam, an lUustmtcd Bengali 
monthlj SlagailDc of the R K V Society 
Address 13/B , Raja Raj Klssen Street, 
Calcutta 


ACHARVA, M K,BA,LT,SrLA, Public 
Worker and Journalist b 1876 m Rukman 
Ammal, lnl894 Two sons Edue attheMadras 
Christian College Lectnrcr,1890tol902 Head 
Slaster, 1902-1917 , independent political 
worker since 1917 Publications Portrait? 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Slornls, 
" Kurauda” a drama, "Dasaratha " a tragedy, 
" Shrl Krishna Kama Mrita," ‘‘ The " Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronologj' by Orientalists, Indo-Britannla, 
etc , elected ns n Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chlnglepet cum S 
Arcot Non-Mahomedan Constituency In 1923 
and 1926 Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress Ad- 
dress 48, Lingha Chetti Street, Madras, E 


AOLAND, Riohard Dtke, The Right Rev 
M A , Bishop of Bombay, (1929) 6 1881 
Edue Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905- 
Pricst 1906 Curate St Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 , S P G Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, DapoU, Bombay, 1911-1929 Address 
Bishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 


ajjvArti, niuniuvu dhoweibam, Kalsar-l. 
Hind Gold Medal (1919), President, HyjMa 
bad Educational Society b 12 October 
1868 m Margaret Annesley, d of the late 
Tlio Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 . Practised In Karachi 
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Edve Cooper’s bill m Mnrion Dmmmond 
StcTrnrt Joined P W D .ISSI Retd ,1018 
i’oftJifafifjn Roorkco trcntisc on water 
snpplv. Consulting Rng'neer for the Cawnporo 
Alnter-Work, etc .trfrfrf" Charlcvillc, 2, 
Simla, and is Clvdc Road, Luchnow 


AlXSCOrcn, Tnoit<.s Mamlw-p, c b r 
( in2M M Com .PROS His Majesta’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner In India and Ceylon 
^ ISSO m Atal'cl d of the late AV Llncolnc 
of Elv, Camhs two s one d Ediie Man- 
chester fir School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University In business In Chinn, 1 
1007-12, Spl. Commissioner to the Board ' 
of Trade In China, 1914 , Sec , Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1910, Sec , 
r mpirc Cotton Growing Committee, 1017, 
ExT^rt Assist to Pcr»lan TarKT Revision Com- 
mission, 1920 Member of the Roaal Astatic 
Sodeta, Central Asian Sorletvand Fellow of 
the Roval Sodeta of Arts PubheaUons 
"Kotes from a Frontier" Address Bengal 
Club, Calcutta , 


AIA'AXGAR. cnrTtrrc DrnAiswAMi, BA, 
B 1, Ulch Court A alll Chlttoor and Member, 
I,egl'latlae AssembU li 1S73 Fdue JIadras 
Chrl'tlan College and la« College School J 
master for t«o a cam then VnUll from Julv 1 
1S99, occupied ofhec? of Pia'-Ident DL-trlct 1 
Congre-s Committee, Dl-t Conference, etc ' 
President Tahik Board and Chairman 1 
Miinletpal Council Clilttoor for -ome team . 
Prcrldent, Andlira Provtnclal Conference, 
1928 , President, Postal and R M S Union, 
Madras Province 1029 PtibltcaKons Estates 
Land Act In Tclung Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa , Gandhi Unveiled Address 
Clilttoor 


ALI, ATM APDtrt, M A 6 1884 Son of 

Kanab Ealiadnr Alidul Latlf Khan, C I E 
Edue St \a>Icr's, Bov cton College, Calcutta 
Founder of 5Ioslcm Institute Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the loumal of the 
Aloslem Institute Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1000 , placed on spednl dutv. Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal as Special Press Censor, Sept 
1918 to March 1919 Police AIngte , Allpore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 Appt 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India and 
Ei Officio Assistant Secrctarv to the Govt 
of India, April 1022 Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission , Trustee 
and Honorary Secrctarv of the Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Calcutta Universltv, Membpr of the 
Court of the Dacca University Member 
Evccutlve Committee of the Countess of 
DufIcrIn Fund Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member of the Evecutlve Com 
mittce, District Charitable Society , Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School . Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Bengal Olvmplc 
Association Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bengal Firing Club Secretary, 
Calcutta Historical Society, Vice-President, 
Calcutta Slahomedan Orphanage Governor 
of the Reluge for the Homeless and Helpless 
and the Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention 
Address 3, Turner Street, Calcutta 


ALI, Kbak BABADDIS MIE Aeap, 
Merchant Jaglrdar 6 August 1879. 
tn to Leakut-Anlsa Begum, d of 
Nawab All Xaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Dcccan) Edue Nizam Coll , Hyder- 
abad Hon Magte , Madras, 1,912 Member, 
Imperial Legislative Connell, 1913-20, 
Atcmbcr LcglsIntlveAsscmblv 1921-23 Presdt 
Elect, Dlst Political Confee of Pullampet, 
191G Presdt Elect, Dlst Political Conference 
Malabar, IO18 , ITesdt , Provincial Educa- 
tional Confee , Poona, 1910 , Presdt , Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20, Presdt - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confee . Delhi 1917 
President, Unanl-Ayurvedlc Confee , Hyder- 
abad, 1922 Pubhcations "Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Aveburj , ‘ Iraq-wo-tran ’’ Member, Cosmo- 
polllan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holj places is 
Iraq and Persia In 1029 Address Bangana- 
pallc 

ALTER AN, KB^v^B’ Hajeb ISMAIEL, MLL A , 
Rnlts of Asranli Estate, (Bvilandshahr) 
Cliairroan, City Board, Mussoorle b Dec 
1897 jn d of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
Khan, Chief of Dhnrampor© Edue Persian 
and Amble at home, English Sfc Peter's College, 
Agra Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mns'oorie, 1922 Junior Vlce- 
Clnlrman a j car later Attended Wembley 
(1024), Fellow of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion Tonred European countries. Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924-25), Chair- 
man, Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorle (1925), General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, AU-IndIa Mnslhn- 
Rajpiit Conference (1925) , Vice-President 
and Hony Trfnsarer of the All-Indla Muslim 
Rajput Conference Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshalw District Mohaminadan Rural 
Constltucncv (1920), Secrctarv Ghana Nand 
High School, Mussoorle (1927-29) President, 
Anliiman Islarala, Mussoorle (1928-29) 
Mnnager-ln Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorle 
(1029-30) Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Hlrislon 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulandshnhr President, Tilak 
Memorial Library, Mussoorle Hereditary 
Darbari of the Government Publiealions 
Talim-e-Niswan Muslim Raj putan-1 -Hind 

Council Speeches, Presidential Address of 

JIusBoorle Tanzim Address Summer 

Devonshire House, Mussoorle Whiter 

Asranli Estate (Bulandshahr) U P 

All Diam See under L 


ai.1, oHAUikAi j &auc ai a u vjoil , Aligarh 
(Copt Cricket SI) In Govt Opium Dept 
for 15 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Bovs' Assoc Trustee, MAO Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interned during the war Prominent leader 
of ths Khllafat movement, 1919 20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement See, Central 
EJilIafac Committee Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-I-Knaba Society 
Address KhUafat House, Love Lane, Bom- 
bay, 10 ’ 
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AKNESLBY, Biusois ChA3U.es, b 8 March 
1879 Hduc at Birkenhead School, Cheshire 
Joined firm of TCllllck Blxon of Bombay In 
1906, retired 1930 Address Andheii, Bom- 
bay 

ABCOT, Peikoe of. Sib Ghttlam Mahojied 
A ti Khas Bahadhe, G CJ E (1917), 
K CJ Eu (1909 ) ft 22 Feb 1882 « father, 
1903 Pnmler Jlahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant of the So\erclgn Buler of the 
Kamatic Educ Newington Court of 
Wards Institutions, Madras , Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, lMl-6 , Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Connell (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidenev ' 
1910-13 , Member of the Madras Legislative 
Connell by nomination, 1916 , President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore , 
President, South India Islamlah League, 
Madras President of All-India Muslim League, 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ootv , 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Madras Club and Gymkhana Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras 

ABO GY AS W AMI MU DALI AB, DnvAK Baha- 
Dtm Bataphbau Nallaveeeas, B a , B C E , 
Bao Bahadur (1915) and Dlwan Bahadur 
(1925) , 6 18th April 1870 Edve Madras , 
Christian College and College of Englnccnng, | 
Sladrns Entered service under Madras . 
Government Asstt Engineer in 1890 and j 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925 , 
Jlinlster for Public Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address Leith Castle, San I 
Thome, Mylapore 

ASH,Heebekt Dudley, A M I E E , Director, 
Turner Hoare A Co ,Ltd ft 1879 m Madeline 
Edith Ash Educ Ualleybnry College Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915 17 , Staff Captain, 
Indian Cav Brigade, 1917-19 Twice men- 
tioned in despatches iddress C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co , Ltd , Bombay 

ASTBUBY, ArratJE Balph, CIE (1928), 
Sccretnrv to Government, Punjnb(EIcrtrlclfv), 
ft 6th ,Innc 1880 m to Priedo Hlbicgvrd 
von SchOnherg Educ Weefinlu'-ter 
and the Boval Indian Engineerinc College, 
Coopers Hill Address 55, Lawrence Boa<I , 
Lahore and Torxentium Cottage, Simla, E 

ASTON, ARTHtJE HEKEY SOUTHCOTE, MA ' 
Oxon), Bar-at-Law, (Lincoln s Inn ) Additional ■ 
Judicial CommBsinner In Sind ft 4 Tulv ' 
1874. m to Lilian, d of the Late Col A It 1 
Savlle Educ Harrow School, Balllol College, I 
Oxford Public Prosecutor in Sind, 190t> , 
Chlet Presidenev Magistrate, Bombav 1900 , 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920 23 piibUcahort': Joint Editor, . 
Starling's Indian Criminal Law (Sth Edition), 
Editor (0th Edition) Address The lUdgc, I 
Bath Island, Karachi 1 

AYangab, VALAScniAL Kri=nv vswAvii 
Aeavaitodiiv MA (1914), CIE (19281, 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Eaquirv 


Committee 6 15th December 1891 d ot 
Prof K B Bamaswaml Avangar, Prof of 
Slnthematics, Engineering College, Madras , 
Educ Knmbakonam Government College and 
Madras Presidency College Office of the Ac- 
countant General, Madras , Personal Assistant 
to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta , Asstt 
Secretarv, Finance Department, Govt of 
India , Jt Secretarv to the Koval Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance , Under- 
secretary to Govt of India, Finance Depart- 
ment, Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Besene Bank of India Bill , Under-Secretarv, 
Commerce Department Govt of India 
Officer on special duty. Finance Department, 
Govt of India and Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee Address 
26, Bund Garden Koad ,Poonn 

BABEB, SH3Jm Sheee Jusq BahaDOOK 
Ban A, General of the Nepalese Armv, G3 E , 
(Hon Mil )cr 1919, K 0 S I (Hon ) cr 1919, 
K C I E (Hon ) cr 1910, Hon Colonel, 
British Armv (1927) ft 27 Januarv 18SS • 
2nd s of His late Highness Hon General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shore Jung, 
GCB,GCSI, GCMG, GCVO, etc., 
of Nep.al and Her late Highness Bada Jlaha- 
rani Cluindra Lokabliaktn Laxml Devi m 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshml Devi , 2 a 2 d 
Director-General, Police Force', Katmandu, 
1903-1929 , was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 , visited Europe, 1908, was 
in charge of shooting arrangementa during 
King George s shoot In Nepal, Tcral, 1911 , 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to Fehmarv 1019) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingent' In India 
during the Great W ar (Despatches, specially , 
thankc of Commanders In Chief In India, 
K C SJ , K C I E , for Meritorious Service , 
received the lit class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Snpradipta 
Manvabara, 1918, the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) , 
European War (Warfrl'tan Field Force, 
i 1917) Despatches, special mention by 
Commander In Chief In India and Governor- 
General In Council , the Nepalese MiU'-ry 
Decoration for bravery , the British War 
and Meforj Medals at Armv Headquarters, 
India, as In'pector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan M ar, 1919, (Dc'patrhes 
GBF , India General Service Medal with 
Oi'p) Bepresented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manceuvres (Attock, Nov 1925) 
Id memorv o* his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Pokhara a hill 'tation In 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a co't 
of over Bs 1,00,000 Address Baber Mahst 
Katmandu, Nepal, rw India 

BADTEY, PrrvTov Tnorrrv (Bi5nor),M .A , 
D D , I I.D ''r-tnB r of tli" .American 
Geographiral ^nictv VI. inl» r Hil L- ta 
Kappa i ratcrnltv Vif-mi- r, '-igma Alpha 

Tp-ll'm 1 r\t. rnl' Ll-lmp . f ti virtlrr^iiit 

I pi' copal Urn rch I-muL'' Area ft Jfa 29 
ls7i. II VI ir\ l’n‘i am S’lam- Ph D c.f 
B.> ton 1 nhi r-itv V! ISA 

} <ie 1” 1 ' 111 h r Snii h In titut' Vain! Tal 
(HLh‘=cl 'll <!’ i'^AAf-'evan Inh D lar-arc 
Glilo B A DD , Ci^h tnllv Umv New Yo-k 
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r\Mr>i ‘'II vtiiu ituhi'Mi Ki (102'.) 

J I ^ « >- 1 I l I (I'lll) l> ItrlMoI, 

Jii ri(t i-"i ri !*■ “ <' nf ‘-ir KrI'liiii 
Hi ] '1 /Jr ( itrult i I lil\rr U\, IJilllol 

(rJlr(./ Dilf-d \ IJ'.J Inlrridl 

1 ( ‘' ji-'i. <rM'l n ill'trlct ofllrcr tn ' 
•lir'li-lri I'fr'lJ. irv 1 )li m to II 11 tlir 
nl torlilii ll'iTH, riMrl'd to 
I'rllUli ittlrr Uil'i loll'rlor rvnd District I 
’t-irl Uilr, ( luliiiji ill ri r \ In i- ji! ici <1 nt (In I 
'lUjv' .'ll ii{ niiiit 111 of Iinlli, I nri iRti Hr I 
inniiiriii , lor < in j'ln iikoIt 'I('Iii 1 )( r of tin 
1 Xirnthr Coiinrll of II 11 tlir M-\lnrnJtt of 
fore, 'lurrli I'Ur Ollichtnl nn Dewan 
of Jljforr, 1010 Itrtlrcd from tlio ICS 
IMwnn of Mvrori, 1022 20 I oroii.n Mlnhli r, , 
Kashmir 1027 29 tunnlnl 1 Class title" Kn 
jainantrnlliiirlnn ” of Oandnljlicruniln Order 
V Itli KhllhtB li> II 11 T lie Maltnrnji In open 
Iliirliir Ort l'> 2 ! I’rojirli tor iiiid KilUor nf 
' Iiull-Mi Alfiilrr ‘ A (/inrli rl\ Timriml 
I’uliIPIiiil lit Wlnilnir IloiiK , ^ li torin Street, 
I>in<lon .Uhhc'r i ,ii (oiiltsnnd Co -110,, 
Strain], I/jiidon, W f 2 

IHM Hjj, St I t’ltl , llAI SAim , 11 A , Ai-i-ltl- 
"viit Coimiilhi-loni r of I’olln In eliiirRu of 
Norlli SuliurliP, C,altiitla h 5 Otiolier 1880 
ni to Suin' Ini ddeBte/ of late Kiiinar Sotjes- 
A\arGlioEiilofl51iiiltillasIlnJ 1 due. SI XnAlirs 
Collcpr, (nWuUn, laiw class, fiOAcrnineut 
ColloRo, Krlflinngnr , liongal Police Training 
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li > i1 oie ilii' il 1 Ir-l pii'i In Inn In tlio 
1 linl I \ uuliiut I'lit of tin I’dllc Training 
‘'ill.'! li'lind ( ill lilt I I’nlloe In 1P02 , 
In t n on 'Viiil oiii-loiis csperhllj 
in nil'll t In lie \nnn il Ailinlnlslmllon 
I > l> II- of ill' ( limit i I’lillre Title of 
IJai '•ililli I mfirrnl In (loxernnient, 
t’lninr l''ll tJ/rr t I’nlii e Hi adquarterp 
I il 1 m ir I 'll utt 1 

I’ \l•^ \ u nir I n non r t i ti lHiitprr S Ilf , 

( I I 11 t 11 ‘'I' I 1 II Prime "Minister to 
HI 111 liii' s till Aliliinja lIolKir li 24tli 
\ pill I ‘■•'2 II ‘'lirnniill \mnd Knnnrl ri of 
III' 111 Al. lit 1 llliiip il ■elni.li Hi wnn of Udnl- 
piir / ^'ir at Al itni iim Hli,h ‘'I liool, Pdnlpnr, 
I. .\i I I'll Ri \)nii r mil Muir Cl ntml College, 
\ll-itnt'nl lor nliout n Mir pnetlscd lat\ 
III tjniT Ml niarv ,Eet\isl In Minnr for nlwilt 
a \i "ir 'ind n Inlf as Juillelal (llllrer, appointed 
I»1 irlrt anil sions Inike In tlie Indoro 
’'till tn tan I'HiT In lOUS Mas appointed 
1,11 liilor to 11 11 Maliaraja TnUojl Pno 

II' 11 ir lit npisilnliil III- IllUine-s’ ‘-erond 
'' ir.laiv in ItUI and 1 I'-t ‘'Centara In 1PI3 , 
iPIH'lni.'l IIoiii Alinl-tfr In lUS , rotlreil 
in 1 1 1 il pi u-li'u In Vtull 1021 , Jolnwl 
Pill 1 1 -t 1*. a- Alinl'-ti r and ri inalncd Hu re 
till \n.u-t l''2t, njidncd HolKar State 
'-rail i- H'Uni Mlnl-tir In 1021, form 
.(I r apivilnt' I D'pnti Prime Mliilfter nnd 
I’o 'I'll III of 111' \])]inl (Viininlttee of tlio 

I iMiut In libruari 102(1 was appointed 
Prim 'llnl-ti r and I’n -liknl of tin Cabinet 
t./fr. i Indor' , ( I 

ItAUIC. Mtmt (llos ) His Hioiisrss Mc- 
lUl \« U ‘-Ittll SII ItAMITSISaJI, KAJA OF. 
k < -1 1 (1022) Il lOJiiK ISSfl.twoA ono 
li J due Itajkuinar College, Knjkot , 
IiiM'erlal Cadi I Corps Hchrn Dun, nnd In 
1 ng'nnd Ser\td In European War, lOl'l 15 
and In the Afgliin Mar, 10)0 llccclacs n 
roliiti ol eli\en guns Aririms Doagnd 
I Ilarla, (Ilarin '-tatc Jllj ) 

li\UKI K. foiiN STtnorn, MVO (1011), 

, )• \\ All mlicr and CliUf l.nglncor, Ilolkar 

I Mali II O'-iptr 1870 m Marj Gertrude onl> 

I ri of the late H L MovFct, T S 0 , Cojion 
I ( 1\11 ‘^irslce J due liedfonl Selinol and 
Itoval AHlHarj Academj Commissioned In 
Itnaal Lnglnccrs, 1803 , rstlrerl as Lt Col 
Alatrli 1020 , Idectrlcnl Pnglncor, Delhi 
Dnrlnr lOtl , Clilcf 1 npincer, Ilolkar State 
1012 to 1016, 1010 1022 and since February 
j 1020 Ser\c(l In IMesopotamln 1015 to fall 
j of Kut-el \mam, April 1010 , mentioned In 
despat elies for defence of Knt-cl-Amara 
I At ns f, U 1. Quetta for three and a halt vears 
111 fore retirement from the Army Address 
Indore, Central India 

DAllKE.Tiii Ut Krv Geokqf DckaronD A 
(Oxon), C I D (1021), OPE (1010), \ D 
(102't), ideoted Bishop of Lahore, April 
10;!2 h Slav 0, 1870 in Dorothy Kate 
Akcrmnn Erfu« Clifton College nnd Oriel 
Coll , Oxford -(.'r, Bummcrfleldg. 

Oxford, 1002 Clirlst CkOTCb. 

; Simla, 1008 " i 

( Chaplain of 9H . 
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dar=i , Critlnl edition of Jimhmnsutn- ■ 
bho'hra vrifli Xofei nnd tnn'Htion , Bto^u 
Mnllik Lecture' on 'Vedanta rhllosopiia, 
Calcutta Lnlacr'Ita lfl2a nnd (in colla- 
Itoration avlth Prof Ilauado) lll'tora of 
Indian ridlo^opha , ^ ol 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) sea oral papers contributed to Oriental 
Toumals or prc'cnted to the Oriental Con- 
ference', nnd otlier learned Societies idJrcss 
' Blh-akunja, ' Blianiburdn, Poona, 2\o 4 

BEN-JAMIX, lEN T KurnvtLLV.BA.Arch- 
di aeon of Kotlaa am since Tula 1022 former- 
la Innuubcnt of Pro Cathedral, Kottnanro 
18'i3-lP22 , Aclinf: Principal, C N I , Kottn- 
aam, 1012-1,1, burropatc, 1022, Bi'hop’6 
Commlssara, 1021 PiiOlKatwn^ (inlfnlaja- 
1am) Note' on the I pl'tlcs to the Hchrcaas 
Kolcs on the 1 pi-tlcs to the Tlics'alonlans 
Pcaotlonal Studa of the Blhlc Editor of 
Trra'iira of ICnou-kdgo Innilly Prlcnd 
Aihlretf Kottavam 

BLNM'TT Grorr.r Ervnsr, M Sc , 11 Inst 
Cl, 11 1 M E , Chief Engineer, Bom 
bav Port Trust b 1831 m Prances 
Sophia Bennett Pdttc Stociqwrt Grammar 
School, llanche'tcr Unlvcrslta Assistant 
Fnclncer (Brldccs), G I P , 1910-1910 

Port Engineer, Cldttacong, 1910 1919 , Ee- 
Englnecr Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 
Senior I'cecutlvc Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1921-20, Deputa Chief Engineer, 
Bomliaa Port Tru't, 1920-10 , Clilef Encincer, 
1930 Addrets Bombaj Port Trust, Bombay 

BLkZlGER.BT Bev ALOTSIbS llAET, 0 C D 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905 , b Efnsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1S04 Educ Frankfort , 
Brussels, Downside Came to India, 1800 
Bishop of Taba:, 1900 , Assistant to the Pont 
Throne Roman Count 1925 Addwi 
Bishop s Hou'e, Quilon, Travancorc 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt-Col Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M a , 2I D , Cli B (0\on ), JI R 
CS (Eng), LRCP (Lon) IMS, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Dospltal 
Ranchi b 22 Dee 1879 m Kunhi- 
Jnannyd of laeilarj Ramottl Educ atRngby 
School, Uniacrsitles of Osford nnd Gottingen 
and Universitj College Hospital, London 
Entered Indian Medical Seradee in 1907 Ser- 
ved throughout Great Vrar (East Africa 
Campaign), Alcatioacd in Despatches Puft- 
lications numerous articles In scientific 
journals Address Knnkc (P 0 ), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa 

BERTHODD, Edwvbd Henpt, B A (Ovon ), 
1898, Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Evcise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa b 13 Sept 
1876 m Phyllis Hamilton Cox Educ at 
Uppingham and Xcw College, Oxford Asstt 
Slagte , Joint Magte nnd IMagte and Collectoi 
In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900 
Address Patna 


BERTRAM, Rev PnANCis, SJ (orBEiiTEAND), 
BA, D D , Knl'cr-I-Hlnd (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Lovola College, Madras b 23 Jul\ 
1870, at Montignj Ics Metz, Lorraine Educ 
in the Society of Jesus Entered Society of 


Jesus, Atiu 1888, came to India 1888 , Princi- 
pal St Toseph’s College Trlchlnopolj, 1909-25, 
Principal, Loaola College since 1925 , Member 
of Senate, Madras Lnhcrslta since 1910 , 
Member of Sandlcatc, since 1010, Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923 , oflg Vlce- 
Clianeellor, 2Indras Unhcrslta, April 1031 
•Iddns* Lojola College, Cathedral P 0 
Madras 

BESAKT, ANNIE , President, Theosophlcal 
Society and of Katlonal Home Rule League, 
author nnd lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects b 1 
October 18-i7 , d of M llllam Page M oed nnd 
Lm'h, d of James Jlorrls, m 1867, Rea 
1 rank Bc'ant (d 1917), 1 Icar of SIbscj, Lin- 
eolnsldrc legally separated from him, 1873 , 
ones one d Educ priaatela In England, Ger- 
many, France , Joined the national Secular 
Society, 1874 , worked in the Free Thought 
nnd Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
inneh, M P , was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1837-90 , Joined the Theosophlcal Society in 
1889 became a punll of Mme Blnvntsky , 
elected its President in 1907, 1914, 1921 and 
1928 Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
Colicfic at Benares , 1904, the Central Hin du 
Girls School, Benares , is on Court Council 
and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Connell and Senate of the National 'Univ , 
given Hon D L , Benares Hindu Unlv , 1921 
in recognition of unique services , Elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
1917-18 Secretary of All-Parties Conference 
(Anxlliarv, Madras), Editor of The Theosophist 
monthl4 , The Adyar Bulletin, monthly, and 
Editor of New India dally and weekly 
Address Ad% ar, Madras 

BEWOOR.Gimtrs-ATHTENKATESH, B A (Bom), 
B A (Cantab ), ICS,' Postmaster-General 
Bomba^ 6 20 Noa 1888 m Jllas Tungatai 
Mndholkar hduc Deccan (A)ll , Poona, 
and Sydney Sussex Coll .Cambridge Under 
Secretary to Govt , C P , Dj Commissioner, 
Chanda , Postmaster-General, Bihar and 
Orissa nnd Central Circles Dy Director- 
(jcncral of Posts nnd Telegraphs, Delhi, 
and Postmaster-General, Bombas Circle , 
Indian Delegate to the Air Jfall Congress at 
the Hague, 1027 and to the Universal Postal 
Congress, London, 1929 Address Post- 
master-General, Bombay' Circle, Bombay 
Shri Krlslmn Nlwas ’, Poona 4 ’ 

BHABHA, Hoemabji Jehakoib, M a , D Litt 
J P,, CJ E , Hon Pres Magte , Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co , 
Member of Connell of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, Deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Impenal Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore 

b 27 Jnne 1852 m Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala Educ Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land Asstt Professor, Elphinstone College 
1874-70 , Vlce-PnncIpaJ and Professor of logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore 1876 
Principal, Maharaja's College, Mysore 1884 
Education Secretary to Government, Mi-sore’ 
iRQO Inspector-General ■’ 


1890, Inspector-General of Eduratlon ln 
Mysore, 1895-1909 , Jfunlr ul Tallm (M^orc) 
1909 Pub Special Report on MlmM 
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Educ Christ’s Hospital, It VT ool« ich 

Active Service VT Airica 1892, Ctutral Relief, 
1895, China 1899 Great War France, 1914- 
19, Afghan War, 1919 Address Quetta 

COIIOX-BEHP JEHAVCrr BOMOVJI, B \ 
LL B G J* t'^licltor) Bombaa llerchant b 
Jul\ ISOS Edw St Xavier s and Elpliln- 
stone College Practiced a- an Attomev for 
about 20 vears then became partner in C 
Macdonald A Co and avas there for 5 vears 
Gave up business to do public sendee Became 
member or Bombaa Municipal Corporation 
1919 memberof Standinn Committee 1921-22 
to 1926-27 and 1928-29 , Chairman, Standlm: 
Committee, 192S-29 Chairman, School? 
Committee, Jan to March 1028 and Jannan 
to Decemlwr 1929 , Chairman of Laav Proca'- 
dure and Election? Commitfic, I'lSoSl 
and Prc?ident of Corporation, 1931-32 
Director of staoral Joint Stock Conipani»' 
Address The Sea?ide, Sa?soon Dock Road 
JHddle Colaba 

BOMBAY, Bishop of See Aciand, Rt Rev 
Richard Dvke 

BOSE, Sm B1PI5 Heishva, KCIE (1920) 
Kt cr 1907 C LE , 189S , M A Advocate 
m the Central Proainces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Xagpur Universltv b 1S51 Address 
Xagpur, C P 

BOSE, Sip Jagadb Chavdpa, Kt cr 1917 
CJE, 1903, CSr, 1911, ILA (Cantab), 
DSC (Lond), LED, FRS, Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidenev College Caicutt-e , 
Founder Director of Bose Rteearch Institute 
6 SO Xov 1858, Edus Calcutta, Christ'^ 
College, Cambridge , Delegate to International 
ScIentlRc Congress, Paris, 1900, scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907.1914 and 1919 Published series of paper* 
on Hectrlc avaves and other electric pheno- 
mena (Proc Boy Socletv ) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation 
L“airne of Xatlons PuUicaUons Response 
In the Livlnc and Xon living , Plant Response 
Electro-phvslologv of Plants, Irritability of i 
Plants. Life Movements of Plants, t oU ' 
I and n. Life aiovcments in Plant-, Vol- 
III and IV , The Ascent of Sap , The Phv*io- 
logv of Photo^vnthesic Xcraou*: Mechanl'm 
of'Plants, Motor MccluanDm of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Rea elation', Tropic, 
Moae'ment and Groaath of Plant' Address 
Bo'e Institute. Calcutta 


BOSE, Sin Kailas CIIr^PE^, Rai BAUAurr, 
Kt cr 191C, CIE, 1910 Kai?5r-i-n:nj, 
1909 , O B E b Deer 20, 1850 Educ Cal 
entta Training Academv, Calcutta IJnlvcr- 
sitv and Medical College Fcllovr, Calcutta 
Uoiversitv , Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress Feltoav, R Institute of Public 
Health , Member, B-ltLh iiedical A«CK:La- 
tlon, c\ Member a( the CQ-por\*'oa of Cal 
cutta and Hon Prc-Idencv aiagi-t’-atc con , 
nected with manv litorary and 'ci ntific 'a- 
cletic- of India and England anl m^-t c' h'- 
eontTll'’'tIen' to the Med cal Jojmal-* 1 arc i 
been rep-^uced In the Ench-h ard Amc-icar 
Pro-' 2nd r ci late Babu Af-iih^'n Ea u 
AdJrf'i 1, Sukea S‘-cet. Calcjfa 


BRADilELD, ErVEST WiLLUH CHAPLES, 
Lieut -Colonel, 21 B 21 S , F.E C S , O J3 E 
(1918) , C I E (19-23) b 2Iaa 23, 1880 
m 2Iiirgaret Annie Barnard Educ King 
Edward s School, Birmingham , St 2Iary’$ 
Hospital and St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
London Address 2Iadra' 


bray Sin Edwafd Hcgh, Kt , cr 1917 ; 
Senior Partner, GUIandet', Arbuthnot A Co 
President, Bengal Cliamber of Commerce , 
2rember of Imperial Legislative Council. 
Controller of Contracts Armv Headquarters. 
b 15 Apr 1874 nt 1912, Constance, d of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Et Educ * Charter- 
house Trinity College,' Cambridge Address • 
GUlaader HoU'e, Calcutta 


BEA.YXE. .ALBEnt FnrDEPic Lvcae, 21 k 
(Gla- ) B t (Ovonl CIE 1923 Indian CMl 
Senaif on Special dut\ , Finance Dept Govt 
of India b 1 April 1834 m 1909, 2Iarv, c d 
of James Thomson, M D Irvine, Avrshire 
Educ Irvine, Eoval Academv, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College) Appoint- 
ed I C S Bombav, 10(13 dssi'tant Collector. 
Satara 1903-1913, Snpenntendent, Land 
Records, 1913 1916, Cnder-Secrctary and 
Depntv Secretary to Bombav Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 191G-20 
Subsequentlv Deputv Secretarv, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Ccmmittee 
on Retrenchment Financial Advl'er, Po'ts 
and Telegraph' 1923 24 Financial .4d\T=er, 
Alihtarv linanee 1024-29 Oifg 
Finance Department 1926-27. also Armv 
Dep-irtmcnt, 1023 Address Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India 


BRAYXE, Fpank LrCAM), 2LC (1918)* 
Coramhsioner, 1 ahnre, Punjab b 
Jan 6 1852 m Ins Goodeve Goble, 1920 
Educ Aionk-ton Comb» School and Pembroke 
Coll , Carabrl'Jg'’ Joined ICS, 1905 21111- 

tarv Service France, PaRnme, etc 1915-19 
ridhrr‘\rns Vilbgc Uplift In India (192S) 
Socrates in an Indian 2 illagc (Oxford Lnlv 
Pro ') , Til- Remaking of ATlbce India 
(being the 'eoind e iltlon of Milage Uphfti 
1029 (Ovf'.nJ Uni\ I>r-' ) Tiie l-ov 
in the mIIu- (Ultan fliand Kapur Igihore 
1931) Jd.'rert lalmrc, Punjab, and 
Gr- a- P\I>nr_h Xor'ilk. 


Bl W^Hki MArrir-*- Wilua** 21*:^ 

(le-d') \2* Ir*' rr \gon) B --p' 

ante I Lt. '' 7 Alarih 15s3 Ruv,-, 

G-amma* •^r’ '-'ll IS'*' loai eej Te.vi5 i 
vc-'t 19 1903 T-.lumg Ro-m! Ddci' 

aardC'a‘'-ra 190-5 .Vj- * ’ .A' U Fn-l 

r*'"- Iri'aa P V. D (Rail -a- \ laiy 1,7. 
Ee-I- r- ‘ -n r -gal joa;^,/j’ 

A? , 1 V -r; - L-- A 

Ro’ t G ' - I - t> - ce- —1 .,-3 of the' 
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CH \iiJ’ \i,. ‘'II Mumiiit lJnt“rtr, KCII- 
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Mallk-i-SIauzzain-i-Eafl-'nd-Darja-i - Inlglstan 
b 26th June 1916 Succeeded to the gadi 
on 6th June 1925 Address Jai Bilas Palace, 
G™lior, and Hadho Bilas Palace, Shlvapurl, 

C T 

HABIB-IJL-LAH SAHIB Bahadur, THE Ho’^, 
KHA^ Bahadur Sir JIUHAiniAD K.T (1922) 

K C S 1 (1927), K CJ E (1921), C 1 E (1920) 
b Sept 22 1869 m Sadathun Kisa Begum, 
Educ Zlilla High School, Saidapet Joined 
the Bar in 1883 , in 1897 avas presented Certl- 
llcate ol Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial ilajestv Queen 
■Victoria, from 1901 devot“d ■whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres , 
Taluk Board and Pres , Dist Board , Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 Member, Legislative Council, 
1909 12, appointed Temporary Member 
Madras Evecutive Council, 1919, war Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920 Gave 
evidence before Koyal Commn on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a co-opted member on 
Beforms Committee, Member, Boyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services In India, 
Kov 1923 March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Go\emor of Madras 1920-1924 
Member of the Ticeroy s Council 1925-1930 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Afnca, 1926-27 Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929) 
Address Madras 

nADOW, sm (Fredeeioe) ausiek, Kt 
( 1926), C V 0 a922) Jf Inst CBM Inst | 
Trans , 'V D , CMIef Commissioner of Hallways 
b 5 Sep 1873 m Kate Louisa Margary Cdue 
Branksome House, Godaiming, 1883-1837 , 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892, HIE College 
Coopers Hill, 1392-95 Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 , Appointed Asstt Engineer, State 
Elys 1895, employed os Asstt Engineer on 
construction of new railwavs in Bengal, 1896- 
1902 , Asstt Manager, E B Hly , 1902-1904 , 
Asstt Secretary, Haii'waj Board, 1905-1909 , 
Manager and Englneer-Ia-Chlef, B G J P 
Bly , Kathiawar, 1909-1911 Deputa Agent, 
A M Hly, Lahore, 1911-1916, Secretarj, 
Mlway Board, 1916-1919, Agent, North- 
western Ballwav, 1919-24, Member, Hailwaa 
Board. 1924 Address Morvim, Simla, \Y 

H AIDER KABBAH JAFHl,SrED,Ev Member, 
I^ls Assembly and Asstt Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampnr HaJ b 8 No\ 1879 
Married Educ Collegiate School, Balram- 
PJJB ^LA O Coll , Aligarh, Agra College and 
A^tri's Accountancy Institution, Bombav, 
Member, Gouda Dlst Board for six sears, 
Jlember, Municipal Board, Balrampur for 
-0 j'vars , Hon Magte , Balrampur, for 20 
years, Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operathe Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference 
Trustee, Shla Coll , Luckno" , Pr&ldent 
3nd Trustee of the Balrampur Girl= School 
Address Balrampur, Drst Gonda (HP) 
BAIG, Haurt GR-Viuji, CLE (1023), CST 
(IIMO), t 13 April ISSl m to MoVt 
-Mat Boas <? of J Dcas ICS (retired) 
EUte 'Winchester and New College-, Oxford 
Lntcred ICS 1995, Undcr-S’t.,. 


Govt , H P 1910-12 , Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1915-1919 , Deputy Secretary to 
Govt of India, Finance Dept , 1920 , Sect , 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 , attached Lee 
Commission 1923 24 Private Secretary to 
Vlccrov 1925 , Sccretaia to Gotemment of 
India, Home Dept 1926 30 , Ag Home Mem- 
ber, Govt of India, 1030 Address Goat 
of India, Simla and Dellii 

HAILEY, Sir "Williah JIaecolm, G C I E , 
K C S I , I C S , Governor of the IJnitcd Pro- 
vinces (1928), Kmght of Grace of Order of 
St John of Jerusalem Hon Fellow Corpus 
Chnsti College, Oxford, D Litt (Lahore) 
6 1672 m 1896, Andrelna, d of Count 
Hannlbale BalzanI Italy Lady of 
Grace of Order of St John of Jerusalem , 
F R 6 S Educ Merchant Taylor’s 
School , Corpus Christ! College, Oxford 
(Scholar) 1 list Class Mod Fir^t Class 
Lit Hum. Colonisation Officer, Jbclum 
Canal Colony, 1902 , Sec , Punjab Govt , 
1907 , Dy Sec , Govt of India, lOOS , 
Member, Durbar Committee, 19 j. 1 , Ch 
Commr , Dellii, 1912-19, Finance Member, 
Got eminent oi India, 1919-1922, Home 
Member, Gotemment of India, 1922-1924 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924-28 Addriss 
Governor s Camp, U P 

HAJI WAJIHHDDIN, KHAN BAUADUr (1020) 
M L A Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co , 
SIccrut, 6 ISSO During Great Balkan 'War 
(1010-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent lund, during Great Bar 
(1918) worked ns Hon Secretarv, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee Member 
of mauv educational institutions Elected 
In 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re-elected in 1919 , elected In 1920 to Legis- 
late c Assembh, rc-electcd in 1923, re- 
ercctcd unopposed in 1930 Appoint- 
ed m 1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates , 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered ‘ First Class ” 1929 Ucctcd 
in 1922, Hon Secrotart to the Centnl IfaJ 
Committee of India Elected unopposed In 
1927 to Cantonment Board , re-elected 
unopposed In 192S , elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India In 1920 , 
re-elected In 1928 elected President of 
Meerut Cantonrai nt Residents Association 
in 1920 Addrt is “ Pioneer House, ’ 
Meerut Cantonment 

nAKSAB,COL Kailas Aaralx, BA, CIE 
Jlalislr-Klias Laliadnr , Pol Mi inljer, Gwalior 
Durbar, -ince 1912 b 1878 Ldnc Mefona 
CoIlc"c, Gwalior, Allalialnd Unlvtrsit% lion 
Prol "^ot lllstorv and Pliilo'ophv, 1899-1902 , 
Prlv Sec to Maharaja S'lndla in 1903-12 , 
Lnder-Sec , Pol Dei ‘ . oa d.p loo5-7 , Capt , 
4th Gwalior Imp Sr Inf , 1902 . Co! , 
1924 Director I’rine - Sp, , ,-,1 ,{(, j 

(on d putatioa) PC- 103 i I'V 
Gwihor 

BALL, Muor H mru Til - Cirr , CIE U 
Mil' Acct= DlP* , Ei Id Coatroll -, Po-Doa 
l-iTJ Joired n-mv, 1891, Mam*, IPi2. 
..er' d Timli I n-op aa Wa-, 1914-17, 

) 4d ‘r'ss FteM to- ru'Er, Poona 
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I’linjnb l’ro\ii)chl (.onfcmiro nt Tullmitlcr, 
IPCO nppointod 'Mlnisirr for Agrlculhirc. 
runjnb 1P20-21 , Rcsicncd 1023, pinco then 
dcvotwl lilnipclf to l)iip|nips and bnnkin" 
Since retirement orponifpd reoplcs’ Bmk of 
Korthem Indio Ltd Inolnp lotiR prcoiouslv 
bronphtilie Blnrot Insurnneo Co , Ltd , info 
belnp President Comnierclnl Conpress, BcIIil 
in 1020 , appointed on tlie Bonkinc Inqnlr\ 
Committee, Central and rroolncial, 1020 
Addres Laliorc. 

HARRIS, DoPQLiS Gonnov, Dip Inc (Zurich), 

C I E , M I E (Tnd ). Consultlnp Lnclncor to 
Govemmentof India (1025) b 10 Oct ISS't 
m jVlicc, d of Spencer Ackrojd of Bradford, 
Yorks Editc llupb' School and I'cdcral 
Polldcclinic, Zurlcli, Switzerland Asst and 
Exccntl\o Enclncer, P W D lOOV-lI . Under 
Sccrctaryto Government, U P , P W 1) 1016 , 
tIndcr-Secretar\ to Go\crnmcnt of India, 
P ^ D , 1010 , Secretary to P W D Bcorpa- 
nisation Coramitlco, 1017, Undcr-Seerctarv 
to Government of India, P W I) 1018 . Asstt 
Inspector Generni of Irrlmtion in India, 1020, 
Secrctarv to New Capital Inquirj Committee, 
1022 , Depntj Secrctarj to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Pubiic AVorks Brnncli, 1922 Publica- 
tions Irricntion in India (Oxford Uni-versity 
Press) Address o/o Department of Indus 
tries of Labour, Siraia 

HARRISOX. Artiicr Xi\ir,Lr torn. Modem 
lllstora Scliolar, 1 incoin (olltpe, Oxford 
(1000) , B A (Oxon ), 2nd Class 1 Inals 
1003 adef Auditor B B A C I Baliw u 
f[ 16tii Septcmlicr ISSl vi Iltlen Zoe 
1 00 ^, xounpest d of (iie i ite It Bruce Fooft 
1 R C S Ldiie Clieltdihnm Collepe, 
Lincoln Coilclige, Oxford Joined Accounts 
Branch P B i) , xiadras, 1005, E B S 
Rallwav 1009 1914 , Auditor, Jodlipur 
Bikaner Ballwnx 1014-1024 B B A C 1 
Railwaj since 1924 Addrci' General 
Oirices, B B A C I Baliwas, amrchgatc. 
Bombas 

UARUISOX.Srr Cuakltox Sroxr CnotiiELEr, 
Rt (,932) CIB (1028), Cli Engineer 
IJoyd Barrage and Canals Construction b 
ISJIay 1881 m Violet Muriel Jlonamj, 2nd 
d of the late Dr E H Buckell and Mrs 
Buckcllof Clilchcster Edue Coopers Hill 
Asst Engineer P W D , Bclgaura, 1002-1006 , 
Astt Engineer, P W D Irrigation, Naslk, 
^/^P’lOOO , Ex.-Englnccr, P W D , Kasik 
District 1900-1910 , Ex Engineer, Praxara 
^nals. Construction Division, 1011 - 10 , Bs 
Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21 , Superln- 

00 *2^ Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921- 
“^3 , Chief Engineer, Lloj’d (Sukkur) Barrage 
instruction 1023 to date Address Karaclil, 
nd Canals Sind 

■TWA, Mahaeaja Bahadvb Gtonr Maha- 
>EV ASBAJI Peasad Sahi OF b 19 July 1893 , 
> Oct 1806 to the Qadi after death of father 
nnharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sabi, 

1 OLE , of Hatwa Address Sathurm 
O , District Saran, Behar and Orissa 

'•TE, JIIaK ABDUL, B A , LLJ3 , ALB E 
1019), M L A , Advocate, Lahow High Court 
' Oct 1838 Educ at Laho ? 
Jnristlan College Passed 


started i)ractice at Lndlilanu , elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year , elected 
Tr Vice-President lOli which ofllce he held 
tin 1921 wlicn ho was elected senior Vice- 
President is first non-offlcial President of 
Ludliinna Alunlcipal Council to which office 
he was elected In 1022 Address President, 
Alunlcipal Council, Ludhiana 

llWirs, Aldifd AnTnPK, Editor and 
Xlnii iging Director, 3 lie Aladras Mall b 
Marcli 7, 1887 m Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928 Educ London and Paris Free 
I nice journalism, London, till 1913, joined 
s( 111 of tlic Jfndms limes 1913 , became 
V'-st Editor, Tlio Aladras Mail, 1921 Address 
Bright '•idi, Bcsicy College Road, Madras 

JILALE, ROPEBT John Wingfield, B,A 
(Cantab), 1890, MA (Cantab), 1922, 
O B L (1017), CIE (1930), Agent to 
the Goxernor General, Central India b 
24 September, 1870 m Alice Isable Hope, 
in lOOtl , Ethel J R Scott in 1922 and Muriel 
Trestriai I'nlmcrin 1920 Educ King’s School, 
Cintcrbiuy and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Second Lieutenant 2nd South Staffordshire 
Regiment 1900, Lieut 4Cth Punjabis 1902 , 
entered Political Department 1903 , served on 
AVI Province, Ajmer, Gwalior and again on 
N W F Province Address United Service 
Club, Pall AlalJ, London 

HENDERSON, ROBEBT Hekriot, 0 1 B , Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Oaohar, Assam , Chair- 
man, Ind Tea Assoc , Cachat and Sylhet 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of Indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Afember, 
Legislative Connell of E Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-lG 
Address . Bengal Club, Calcutta 

HERAS, Henry, SJ, M.4 , Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, President, Bombay Historical 
Society , Correspondlne Member of the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences b September 11, 
1888 Educ Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(USA) Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) , Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa (Spain) Publications 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish), 8 Vols The Conquest of the 
Fort of Aslr^rh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (In Ind Ant ) The 
City of Jmji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Ibid) The Prison of European Sadasha 
Raya (Ibid) Venkatapatlraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mndura in 
the Pudu JIantaiiam (Ibid) Early Relations 
between Vljaxanagara and Portugal (Ibid) 
Asoka s Dhanna and Religion (Ibid) , 
Historical Carving at Vljapnagara (Ibid) Goa, 
Vlr»g»I of the time of Harlhara rr ofVi'avana- 
OM* (iW) The story of Akbar s Christian 
WUe (Jootnal of Indian History) , The Palace 
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T) -rxn 

lU '‘='.1''. ‘-I” Aityri', nawah Aitit Jt'fO 
Vivwu 1 'T \ II 11. n . < I 

(jnni ViVTl-fniT) K ( I 1 , (l'’:2) r>Mil 
''t- 1 I < Iff jf In Wnltln" on Jf I H 
I'l Mnn r'no- t'T, ^n 1 Clil' f ‘^<-mtir% to 
III H / n 'VcrntiMit /' 11 Attc l‘'<>3 m 
I'<!\ 3iM"n Amin Jim'’ 1P07 (' 3-f I Jur 
nir>'Js.n rollrs'- nn I Pfoxidenry Collesr 
Vsdm.*, (ioxf"-nr6 Scholar. Illph Court 
Axil! lA^'O Advnr-iir (jn^s) I)i pnt\ Collr 
nr<l 'Iic‘ •r.t'- I'-O'inj \«<tt ‘^rrftxr) (<> 
tlm'.l'in lf-'i3 I’, - ..nil r-rt-ir\ to Mmm 
I'.n, Clii'f S-mitom to Mj-itnc Oo\t 1P05. 
}‘LWir~li'^f ' Votca on lAlam", articles 
In IVriO'llcnl* tJ'frfri Amin Munrll, Said 
Ind 11) drratnd, Deccan 

IiyDAI’I. Sir Arntr NttvAn IlTDAr Naivad 
JC* 0 IlMlviirr, Jlnanco jUnUtor, n)dcn 
Ind h B ^o\ IBCn in Amcna ^nJmu(idln 
Txalijl (Kniorl-Hliitl OoM Medal) Cr 
Ivnl^lit (IPJB) I line St Xaaicr's CoUcce, 
llotiilnx , Joined Indian Ilnancc Dept , 18S8, 
Ae«tt Acclt Gtnernl U I’ , IS^O , D> Acett 
General, Doinliay, 1607 , Dj Acclt General 
.Madras, 1000 , 1 xnmlner. Goad Press Ac- 
conntt 1001 , Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1003, C P , 1004 , lent ns Acett Gcncmi, 
Hadtrabad Slate, 1005, rinnnelai Sccrc- 
tara, 1007, Sccrctara to Government, Home 
Dept , (Judicial, Police, I ducatlon, etc.), 
1011, Aft Director General ot Commerce 
and Indastrles, 1910 , Accountant-General, 
Bomba), 1920 , Plnancc and Ballwn) 
Mcml)er, ll)dcrabad Executive Council, 1921 , 
Ofllclal Dln-ctor, Sbaliabad Cement Co .Ltd , 
1022, Offlclal Director, Slngarcnl CoUIerlea 
Co , Ltd , 1022 , President, N S Ilailavaj 

31 


J« /jJ'/lfl, 0(^1 1 

B MT.l. Iimo -ui aUnlnt: BoxriI» lOJO , 
Clealrman inter Lnlaetslta Board 1025, 
1 ir-t Pr alient Haderaind rduentlonal Con- 
fer nee In 101'' I’resldent All-lndla Malio- 
Wdan lelucatlonal Confon nee Calcutta 
(IOJ7), dellaerfd Piin)att LnIafr«Hy Conan 
ration \ddre-a 1025 1 cllorv of Ibe Bomba), 
Dacca AlUarb >tuallm and Hadcrabad Ijsma 
nia Lnlver'lllea and rx-lrlloav, Aladras 
1 nlversifa Conceived and ornanltcd Osmanla 
Dnlvrr'l'v H)dr;al'ad. orfanDed State 
Arrba-oln,.Ical DepartmenI, cxperlall)' in 
t/-exted In AJanta 1 rectors and Indian 
Piintlnr’ nl'o Lrdii tvpe Ifeatl of Iladera- 
bid Delepotlnn to pound Talde Conforeneo 

Hadenliad, Dreran 

nVDl UABAD, I.irt— Grarrat, His EvitTrn 
Htonar'., Avar Jau Mcrarrar-rrcAlon-- 
WAb-MAitaiiK ^ a7a)i-ti.-MttK M7\>t-ii)- 
Dari.a ^aavAnMln Sir OS’ta* Alt Kit an 
IiAiiAPrr I aim Jaao OCSI (1011), 
(i 11 r (1010), son of llie late Ilout-Gcnl 
Aflr air MnhboobAM Mmn Bahadur GCB. 
G C a T NImm of Ilaileral’ad , (> ISSO , rd 
prlvatela . Arc 1011 , litiit -Gen' ral In tbc 
Mmy , lion Col of 2t)th Deccan llortc 
Adifr/it lljderabad Deccan 

ILLlNGAvnitTir. Arriirr Joiia Airt.aNPrr, 
A P- I 11 A , (1022) J P (1027) ConsultlnK 
Arcbltcct to tlie Goaemment of Boml'a). b 
TtliJuIa 1867 m Winifred aoungetd ofSlr 
Hear) t oavard, J' A , Mils Doc (ones one rf ) 
line GenrRc lleriot School, 1 dinbnrch, 
Boa al Institution School of Architecture Pdln- 
Imrgh Pupil of the late Sir Duncan Bhlnd, 
K It r , A h 1 BA, Areldtcct o( Erllnburcit 
1003-1006, AP'lslant avlth Mcs«r> Woollall 
and 1 edea. PI It I 11 A , Architects, llacr- 
pool, 1000-1012 In practice In Canada 1012 14 
Seracal aaltli 4Cth Canadian Infantra Battalion 
and Ollier units 1014 1019 Bellred avlth 
rank of Captain Dec 18, 1010 Appointed 
A vl tnnt Architect, Public W orks Department, 
Goa emment of Bombaa , 1020, and ConsiiltlnK 
Arrbltecl to Government, 1028, Member, 
B 1 B A , 1 lamination Board In India Cap- 
tain In Arm) In India Beservo of Olhccrs 
Addrds Tlio Bed Bungalow, Ma)o Boad, 
Bomba) 

niAM, Sir S\rn Ati, KCIS (1014), C SI 
(1011) h ^co^a (Pntiia), 11 leb ISC') r of 
Aaaanb S)id Iinad Imam, Sham‘ululaina 
m 1801 , llae s four d m 1910, Mar) Bose 
wlio rf 1910 rf of Alfred Saupln, of Chnndra- 
napore Called to B ir. Middle Temple, 1890 , 
Standing Council Calcutta Illgti Court 
President, I't Session of the All-India Alosiom 
League held al Amritsar, 1908 , Mein , 
Moslem lAiapuc Depn to England, 1909 
Mcmhcr of Goaernor’B Lcgislatiao Council 
Bengal, 1910 , Eelloav of Calcutta Unlacrsit) 
1908 12 , Law Member of Gov crnor-Gcncml’b 
Council, 1910-10 , Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1017 , 5Icrabcr, Executive Council 
of Blliar and Orissa, 1918 , President 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Klxam of II)dorabad, 1919, First Indian 
Bcprcscntatlve to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations Nov 1920 Address 
Alarlan JIunril, Patna also Bella Vista 
II)dcrabad (Deccan) ’ 
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>ll=':lon to tlic Blind o{ Bumin b ISUi'Mirch 
ISSO Bo\nl Normal Collccc, Upper Nor- 
wood, London, S B, ^\ndhnm College, 
Oxford, and Leeds CIcrg\ SchooL Assistant 
Briesf, Great Ilford, Assistant Priest, Holy 
Trinita Uoxton, Ixindon N Pubbcation^ 

• Cliords and Cadences" and “Little 
Parables of the Clinrch ” Addrest "Mission 
to the Blind of Burma, S Jllchacl’s, Kemmen- 
dlne, Bangoon 


\lsUcd Pcralarc Welfare British Emplojces, 
A P 0 C 1024 , President, Calcutta Kotary 
Club, 1925-20 , visited Java re establish- 
ment of Y Til C A 1027 , Political Secretary, 
U P,A S 1 , 1020 , Member, Madras l,cgls 
Council , Councillor, Madras Corporation , 
Member, Senate Madras University , Hon 
Commissioner for Itotarj Clubs In India, 
Burma, Ce>Ion, Jaaai, Straits and Slam 
Address Madras Club "Madras 


JADirA\ , BnASK-VRItAO "PlTnOJlR-VO, M A , 
LL B , M L V 6 Mav 1807 m to a lady 
from the Viebare family of Batnaclrl District 
Ldue Wil'on College, Blphln-tone Collccc, 
and Government Law Scnnol Served In , 
Kolbapur State and retired as Ile\cn\ie Mem- 1 
berofthe StatoCouncIl Started the "Maratha 
Fducational Conference In 1007 and revived j 
the Satva Shodhak movement In 1011, and 
has been In the Non-BrahmIn movement la 1 
the Pre-Idenc^ from Its Inception Represent- 1 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied I 
Communities before the joint Parllamcntarv | 
Committee In Lncland In 1919 and secured 
the seven reserved scats for them, was I 
nominated member of the Lcghlatlvo Council 1 
in 1022 and 102T and represented Satara in 
the last two elections Minister of Education, 
1021 20 and "'Dnl'ter of Acrlculturo, 1028- 
1930 Leader of the Non-Brahmin Partv In the 
Lcd-lative Council PrcMdent of the Satya- 
chodhak Samaj 1020 30 Elected Member, 
Lcci'lativo Assembly to represent Central 
Dlvl'Ion , Delegate to Round Table 
Conf , 1930 31 Address Sliahupurl, 

Kolhapur 

JAGAN NATH BHANDARI, M A , LL B , 
Dewax Idar State b Jan 1882 m 
Shrimati"\'cd Kunwarjl Editc Government 
College, Eahore, and I>aw Collccc, Lahore 
Practised at Ferozepur till 1914 , Joined 
Idar State as Private Secretary, 1914, 
served there till 1922 as Political Secretary 
’ and Omclatlng Dewan left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 
Appointed Dewan Idar State, 1931 Address 
Himmatnagar, Idar State 


lAGATNAEAYAN, PAXDIT, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Ondh b Dec 1864 m Srlmatl 
Knmalapatl,d of P Sham Narayan Saheb 
Raina Edne Canning CoU , Lucknow , 
non-offlclal Chairman, Lucknow Slunlclpallty 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress Member,Hunter Committee 
Was Minister, U P Govt, for Local Self- 
Government and PnbUo Health Address 
Golaganl, Lucknow 


JAMES, FUEDZETOK ERXEST, M,A , QBE 
(1918), Chevalier de I’ordre de Leopold (1920) , 
6 1891 m Eleanor May Thackrah 

(1919) Educ Leeds and London University 
Army 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y MC.A , 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 
General Secry , Belgium and Occupied 
Germanv, 1919 20 , General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 Member, Bengal Legis Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 , 


JAMES, MAJOn-GEXERAL Sir WILLIAM BERXARD, 
Kt , 1025, C B (1018), C 1 E , (1912) , M V O 
(1911) 6 8 Feb 1865 m Elizabeth Minto, c rf. 
of late William Minto of Tlngrl Estate, Assam, 
two * Educ U S College and Sandhurst 
Ist Commission In 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Dancers Intelligence Branch War 
Omco 1000-01 , South African War 1902 , 
various staff appointments In India , A Q. 
M G Coronation Durbar, 1011 , D A A Q 
M G Coryis, France 1014-15 , Brig -General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16 , (Despatches) 
Brevet Colonel Temp Q JI G India 

191G-17 , Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-10 Commanding 
Bombay District, 1910-22 , Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1022-26 Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923 Address 
C/o Jlcssrs Grlndlay d, Co , Ltd , Bombay 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwax Rai Bahadite, C I E , 
Diwax Badaditr, Kalsar-l-HInd Gold Medal 
1030 b 1861, m 1891 Educ Bhown, 

Kokat, and Gujarat Ent Govt Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Emam 
F F, 1880, accompanied Afglian Boundary 
Commission,. 1885-1880 , special duty 
boundary settlement of Lagliarl Barkhan, 
1897 , Asst to the -Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 , 
services acknowledged by Govt of India, on 
m)eclal duty In connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910, Asst to Supdt of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11, 
Ex Asst Ck)mmsr,1902 Settlement Officer 
Baluchistan, 1912 , Provincial Superin 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22, 
President, HlndnPanchayat, Member, Dnfferin 
Fund Committee , Member, Prov Council Boy 
Scouts , Member, Provincial Ex Committee 

! Red Cross Society, Grammar School Com- 
mittee U P McMahon Museum Committee, 
President, Hindu Panchayat Fiibhcations 
Quetta Municipal Manual , History of 
Freemasonry in Quetta , Reports on the 
settlement of Dukl and Barkkhan , Notes on 
(1) Domiciled Hlndus,(2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, (3) Purbla menial castes and 
sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawlndhas (5) Achakzal 
Pathans, (6) Shlnwar, (7) Shoramd vaUey 
and (8) Revenue rates and conditions (9) 
Nutts — a wandering tribe, (10) Kharan 
State, (11) Hindus of Dhadar, (12) Cottage 
Industries of Baluchlstan,(13) Administration 
of justice in rural areas of Baluchistan, 
(14) Notes on the study of the Brahul 
Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation (10) Translation into English of 
the Balochi Text Book, and (17) Translation 
into Urdu of Bengali GIrlh-dhana*. Address 
Quetta ' 
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ptr Ii t' . ISai I . Up} Coll, 183'’ 
j’ulHrrtionr I^onJ Itrvcniio Cdlc annots 
tf'l uti to l*t Ocir 101:0, W'aian Act nnnota 
tM ujito I«tS''fit All'-iiotlon 'fnntial , 

In'it'cllon ol Jlr\ciiUf> omco^ , Court fro* 
In I'fMnur ort'l Mnplslrrlol ofltcr* 

Adirfu i;<) 3 , Knln IlttiJ, fihul'Kvtror I’cth, 
I’oona CItj 


JOH’,, Sip I DtviT, KT (1032), C U 1, , 1021, 
Kl of tlir Onlrr of St Urri!or> the Orcot, 
(Civil Orxlcr) 1001 Onnd Cotnmntidcr, St, 
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(- 1-an tr-ofi •--<-)• Cl n'Ull*''- 10;^ 2 ', 
t 'a a*- J V 'al < nnl*'!a ' p C I irt, 

( r * fcit \tataa*l I'l-ja- 


1(1-4 111 Sartvt*; 'Unitr, li \ , '( T. A , J 1 
tff ni..-* o* 11 r C'*tanla of Iri’Ila Soc 7, Jon" 
li4*vt li ' t’r.on\Srw I ncll'li Sclitvil n*nl 
D-'-a*! 1.111 Ta'irhl In p'ltntr ^cJiool* anti 
(.nat ttlph Sfhoola for 8 yram Jeln^ 
‘•'-rvon** of Iiilla *=r(^,IP0'> Sr; , noml)*i3r 
••D-lal ’•r'vi-* iz-ast *•, *1000 K’li, and See , 
Iln nhat I’mt ‘■r.rlnl Itr'o-m A»voc , lOl". 
ie,.a . U India Sat J lt>*Tnl A**cc 

j'll'i in. 1 \\ na^rnt to 'Ir’npotamla by Oovt 
rf In lla at rri>r**rntatlt'' of tlir Indian I’rft, 
IPIT, an>l In lOCOto tSa*Iilnpton and In 1021* 
1*13; 'fC 4 and In lOjn to ((rnrva na dcIrRMr of 
tli*> trorl inr rla->*''t In India to Inlrmnilnnnl 
I,al.ntir C.i itn- Itnl-or'I-Illnd Slhrr 'Irdal 
»1PIP) Mat atvanlrd, hut declined C I I) 
III 1P31 ainiilrf-r of Uio llomhaj aitinirlpai 
t orpn finer IPIP, up to end of 'Inrtli 1P33 
So’nlnaied 1>} Coat, a Memlier of the 
t.--l'l lit- .t"' ml l> In IP31 nnd n,i ,ln In 
VM l'i27nnllP31 to n pri «c nt 1 ilmiir In* 
t. '< It tfiiKilnted n M< mher of Iho Itoval 
( oininl h'n on Indian I,al>our na I,alH)ur 
n fin 'ntatlM lififrett ‘'^raainta of India 
*•01 lit}, S.tndhur f llovd, Ilotnhaa 


JUnMOlIAVDAS VAIUIVASDA8, SiP, Kt 
ai( rrlmnt nnd I/indlord b 1809 7 due 

I ort lllph Sch , Homb-ay AIrm , Jlombny 
Corpn ,11*00-00, truttre of several charitable 
In tItulloiH Aihlrrif Shroo N'lt as," Kepean 
S' a JCoad, Jfomba} 


JUKI S, Jons Kdwi , Cd.triiAM. CST (1930), 
CIl (1931) l.epcndlturo omerr, linanco 
Departin' nt 6 12 7toa 1878 J-Jttr Aldcnliatn 
Sch , r< mbroko Coll C.ambrldff0 Toreon 
Unit prlrrman, 1899, CInnccllot’B Classical 
Abdallht, l')02 m ILarRiicrlte Jessie, d of 
th' late iTaincs Searlo of Kclgatc Address 
Dflhl nnd Simla 
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Ini i ill It V 1 
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Du 1 VT I 1 

1 nllMlIv I sJv 

I \l\J\iiK \[ui\ 


I J ‘'t Ml niHMli Mlhinfl nf 

htiji rii -lift tf < 1 (nil . (i < r I <nni 

(r (■ J1 I (n_T) on till orn Inn of lil« 
fio'ili-n JnliMi'i Hdunrir (tloiid of'’ lltli 
’-lIlK (lilli I'nttri n 'illli*» Oin of tlir 
rrlnrjfnl '•II Ii Jliilliu I’nncn In In>lla 
111 n rij^nlllo 1 of Itir liroiiilm lit n*ilstnnir 
r'li'Iiri-il liv the ‘•tit* ihirliiS tlm (innt 
t\nr llh llfsliin ■> • iluto wni n!«i il to 1 j 

Riim m 1 111" niiiiim! trilmtij of £0,000 n 
Mir nit riinltl'il In iKTjictiilt r 1)> llir 
Jlrilli-li ()0\i mini nt ncohnl the (inn'l 
( ro ! of Ui" I/'Cloti <1 ICoiiiicur from tlio 1 rtiicli 
(jinirmiMiit In 10111, i)0’<ic''''cs til«o Grand 
Crn'i of tlic Orilor of the Star of lloumnnH, 
Oraiiil Conlon of tli" Onitr of tlio Mlc, Grand 
Conlon of tin Order of Aforocco, Grand 
( ordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of ChUl, Grand Cro“s of the Order 


I ' t •■ in I ‘ 1 r I i<*m I ( f > • o' th" Or Iir of 
' ' n, iG ! liidlin rrineri an 1 

1 11 n''i-li'i-)co'Salt"ialnm'’l'l2* 
" 1 ,^1 -vV’ 'iV I ihn {.o' Ii'U JnhU'"'' of hit 

'I" ^a 1 1 w.th Ca^lt rr’iU h -1 NoV 
1'' i-i i' Hi' llli.hri- 1 I'l" la*" lla]a 1 
1 ti> 111 It 1 ''lull if Kajnitthala 
t 'I I ij i-‘’ia’a ■''ate, I'mlah, Ir 11a 

,tl t OIK It I toil! >Tii l‘A*0't e »*rd, 
t 1' I*" Hi *1 1 "’ll r iinhaa 1 I’ fe t, 
I -a • 1 > .1 ail 1 'f'-trtl*"''. t otiiiell of 

" * •• , I ,\ * n In Khadlitar fatnilv, 

a ' '1 O' I Ka'a" lllar" I*-'’ > n ‘•aVll'al 

' li-a>s-i>^l, I,, <!• of ruvlhatii ir {lb‘»l 

' 1 "1 111 lid 1 I' iia anil liidce 

I ~ " I il r* Idio' 1 otnt ( o lltllUtrr 

'll - 111 'i-li'c'i-l I'lnlaalr", til alive 
' I 1 'll at’i-lided HO llni^tlal 

*t ) • < ( i-*.i 1 St II iht loi; . mrmher 

' ill I i.rr <r« jpil I f intnl' ii-e* IssC 

I • • I I" 1 m ' Indian ront‘'l>-tir" at 

II a K Mi 1 ‘Hi M< nO r rOd" 1 

1 * ti ii (a all Hr 'IdMii siiam 

In "iiiij Im Hii Ihii!, I't tiaha 

I ' , I I 1 I "fi 11 111"', l.»ina lOJa , 

I I ' • 1 \ 1 1 tal and H ^l n 

' ' a I ,,,, I'K'a (liaOman, Jl'iird 

o \S • n IiiilO I U" Inniratie" I •> 

t 1 I !i 1 I in 1 > 1^ and In HHk ns th" 
1 VI liOk' 1 /Til a IvOt al«o In I'vjn 
I 11 ' 1 S > " on I an 1 Kavenui' Cote 
an! II- •! \i iiriiUnial \«i><lallnn< In 
1 ' I’rHi '•ifara t itv 

K \1 wuv luitivn N toi ooi vfi reliant 
ail I I I 1 nt Indian tliieliants 

nmnl'' Il a ]it la'i; / fue * 1 lidiliotfmo 
HI h a, 1, ,,| -,,,1 sif J vin'hedjl Jl eha hhoy 
I It I It ni-viiint Inalltntlon of llomhaV 
Was I r< 'Id' lit ’! Jipan niid ‘^!un,thil Silk 
vt ’ehint \» itiUoii vris Hon a, m inrj 
■ if 111" W II I >in ( Diiimltlee for \ Ward of 
I iint'iv n IS Hm ‘•'eritarv. Our I)a> 

I 111 ! 1 11 'll a/.rri I irv of Hi ojile’s H ilr ' In 
1 '.I tuird'd K lOer 1 Hind Medal nnd a 
'•rtin 111 oi Mull 111 uuj Is Cliairman of 
t-r 111 It oh ''inllarv Lommlltee Gave 
'» Id' III I I'tfori 111 ' ( "lion Turin Committee , 
al'o navi ivldinn lieforc the TnrllT Hoard of 
liiipilrv ri (<nid fliriad Industrj nnd Central 
Itinklm: Jnqulr> Committee Is a 'Meinlier 
of till S'ftletj for the Hrotcctlon of Children 
In We*iirn India , niRO a Trustee of varJoiis 
diarltahi" liiallluiinns and lias liccn tho 
1 Urn lor of some Joint Stock Comitanles 
IMnrt Ml sirs Gohhil Kiiranjia Limited 
n imliiv 

KAUAUIl, H II MAnAUUA DniRAJ Sir 
llllsswtr I’AL, Dlo IlAllADtlR, YAonitOL 
CiiamiKa UnAii, OCIH.KCIL 6 2t 
Jul> 18dil Ldiie Mayo Coll , ’ AJraor 
1 1830 A(/(fret« f Karaull, Hajputana 

(vA'irUItllHAl LAIUHAI, SlirTii, Mill- 
owner, b 22 Dec 1804 tn Srlmatl 
Snrdihen, </ of Mr Clilmaninl Vadllnl Zavcrl 
of Ahmcdahad EJiic at Gujrat College, 
Alimcdahad Hon Secretarj, Ahmcdahad 
1- amino Ilcllof Committee, lOlS'lO , elected 
Vlee-Hrealilont Ahmcdahad Mlllowncrs 
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r-iUiT'' T/vhf'rv’ , Hon F tv , ^un}^^l Muslim 
riintliiTvl C'''n(('rcnrr J.-vliorv’ ••Inc'' 1P"2 
Ill'll riinjib \ln‘-llin Ii'inif' 

«lio Jf’l'i, >Irnil'- r (if Ciitnrll All Indli 
'liiMhii Iz-ici I , iiilicr Miiiili Ipil Com- 
nht/''' T/ilmro . MnnVr, X ^\ Unilwnx 
]/iril \ihl«in CvTiimUtri’, Pro'lilrnt, I'lin- 
jil' ^l^l‘•Un rvKt-il mil IMIS Anion 
.1 ’ " f 14, ■'lo'mp llooil, I-ilmro 

KII\N. •4nvr\\T Viuivn Ii A 1 lr<l Cli'i ' 
Uonoi r' In Ui(to'\ ]oj 4 nt( 1' , 1010, 
Trlnt'i r.'illr-i', liiiMin \ n\\crvlt\ rrofri'or 
of rn In'Um Hliton , Mlilnl'nl 1 nhcr 
fi'\ i I r'lnn-v ISO" tt 1 'ilinicrdi, 

" r of til'’ I’ll*' lu'flcf ‘'Inli l>ln of the 
I’lnjili Hirh rourf /fir t.o\rmnien( 
lllili ''ilirMii ■'tonililnil 1 nhirvltlcv of 
Cmilrllc'’, I'lil'lln nnil I/in'lon TrlnltN 
Collr.' Diililln ^t''^ll>cr, 1 ntiril l“ro\ lncr<i 
I/‘"l‘ilitl\<' ( oiinrll from Momil'il'id II 1 * 
*lno' 10 ', 2 j ni\r o\ Mrno’’ Kforo tlio Itrfonni- 
1 nqiiH (.ommlttof 1P24 tlio 1 ronomlr 
1 nqul~v tonimltto'' In lO^Ti, md other 
rommi •r''< In I nlted Proilncri; 

rrvvllrnt of the ]’ro\ Inrlnl 'Midiimmidan 
l^/hlnt Innal t onfi nnoc, hold at Allalnhad tn 
lo,i., an 1 founder and rroprletor of the 

1 ncll'h 10001,1% the ' "^tar ' Allahabad 
Ij I* ''In Ilm di 1' ?ati' to Itonnd Table Con- 
fo’-enoe, Iz-indon, 1010 and PH , Honorarv 
Sorntara to ''lu''llm Dihpatlon to Hound 
Table ronfereno' Tti ‘Ident, Calentta Mtii-llm 
Tenth l/'actn Maa l'>3l , Tra-ldcnt, All- 
llrncal ■'tui-llm tonfi ritiec, Pir<m, Jnla 1031 
/’iifdirj'iont 1 otinder and l/litor till lOSI 
of the ,/o ireaf 0 / /nifimi //I'fon/, ptiblL'ihcd 
Irj/o./’tvfiiyi'rfr Scjotiatwnf, r httnj to 
J’orrbofi, 1007-1073 In P,;3, Fn*f Ittdta 
T ra/’f in Uif ‘^(Tfntfi-nth ( rnfiiri/, 1024, Sotircet 
Jot f’r IhfloTV of Jlnti'/i India in the 
SevnitTrnth Cenlur’l 1020 Tohn Marshall 
tn In ha, ICOF 1072 , 11 /nf arc the litoi ts 
of Mu'lim 'lUnoTihi in India f (1028) 
OrcanI'er and Joint author of the sremoran- 
dum of the Mu'llma of United Proadaccs to 
the Indian Statutorj Commlsilon (July 
1020) Contribution of numerous articles 
to Id'torlcal Journals and to the “ Star,” 
Allaluabad Addrest 25, Stanlej Hoad, 
Allaliabad 

KHAPAKDE, GA^rsn SnniKitisnNA, B A 
(1877), LL B (1854) Advocate and Member 
of Council rf Slate b 1055, m Laxml Bal. 
Edue In Bcrar and Bomba> Latra Asstt 
Commissioner In Bcrar from 1835 to 1880 , 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Bocal Alunlclpallty and Clialrman of the 
District Board fer nearly 17 years Jlcmbcr 
of Viceroy’s BcRlslathe Council, Member 
of the Council of State , re-elected in 1925, 
Address Amraotl, Bcrar, C P 

KHOSLA, KATJSni Man, Joumnllst, Managing 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Stanaglng Direc- 
tor, Kliosla ATetrspapers and Proprietors of 
the Dally Herald, Managing Director of the 
Properta Bank, Ltd , Lahore b April 1882 
Edue at r C College, Lahore Joined 
Commercial Bank of India Ltd as apprentice , 
Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904 , Punjab Co- 
operative Bank, 1905 Started oavn firm of 
Mhosla Bros , started Imperial Publishing 


Compana and Industrial and Exchange Bank 
In 1920 avhleh went Into lltjuldatlon , Member, 
1 \rcutlac bod) of the Indian Qiamlier of 
Commerce , Member, X M M Advisory 
CommUteo Inliorc, since 1927 ruhhcaltems 
Kho'Ia Dlitclori from 1900 1C , Imperial 
Coronation Durbar, “India and the Mar”, 
' M ho s M ho In Indian Leplslaturo 
and It 1 C " Address 99, Mallwaj Moad, 
Lahore 

KHMAIA MbllUMMAD A UR, Titn IIOK. 
Kiiv\ Bmiaiu r, B a , B L , CB L , Puisne 
ludcp, Patna High Court (1930) b 1878 m 
1808 I due Oaan Plllah School, 
Doarton ( oil , St Xaalcr's College, Calcutta , 
Rlpon Coll , Calcutta Pmctl'cd ns laavjcr 
(torn 1991 to 1922 Prc'ldcnt, Ixjgls Council, 
Bihar and Orli'a from 1922 Address Gaya 
(Bihar and Orissa) 

KIKABIUI PRUMCHAAD, Sir, Kt (1031), 

1 Inanrh r . Sherld of Bombaa for 1032 
b April ), 1883 m Llla K Prcmcliand 
I due at Bombaa 5(cmbcr, loglslatlao 
\sscmbla from Jannara 1927 to &p- 
tonilHr 1930 Jlcmbor of the Indian Central 
Committee avhleh co-operated avith the Inillnn 
8tiintor) Committee Address ITcraodjan, 
Bacnlla, or 03, Apollo Street, Bombay 

KIBL, MaPHAVnto Vinavak, Sardnr fliero- 
dltara) Rao Bahadur, (1912), Diaan-I-Klms 
Bahadur (1020), M A , (1001), Deputy Prime 
Minister, Ilolknr State, Indore b 1877 m 
Knmalabal Kibe Edue Dalv College, 
Indore, Muir Central College, Allahabad 
Hon Attache to Agent to the Qoaemor- 
General In Central India, Allnlster, Dcavas 
State, (J B) Publications articles In vrcll- 
knoam magazines In Hindi, jramthi and 
I ncllsU on Tconomlcs, History and Anti- 
quities Addrc’s Sarasavatinlkctan Camp, 
Indore, Central India 

tvIRPALAAM, HinAVAKD KHUBnniAu, lc,S 
M A (Bom ), BA (Oxon ), Bar-at-Lavr 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner 
for the CIta of Bombay since July 1931 b 
28 Jan 1883 m to Gull H Gldaanl Edue 
X H Academv, i^dorabad (Sind), D 
J Sind College, Karachi and Alerton 
Coll , Oxford Asstt Collr and Jlagte , 
Ahmcdnbad, Broach and Surat, 1012-1918 
Municipal Commsr , Surat, 1918 to 1020 
Taluqdarl Settlement Officer, Gnzerat, 1921 
Dy Jtunlclpal Commissioner, Bombay, 1021 
Collr and DIst Magte , Kaira, 1923-24 , Dy’ 
Secretary to Government, Rev Deptt 
1024-20, Ag Municipal Commissioner for th (3 
CItv of Bombay, 1020 Collector of Kolaba 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Centrai 
Committee, 1929 Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Eewa Kantha, 1930-.51 
Address Carmichael Road, Bombay 

KIMIVAX, Lieut -Geiteiiai, Bertram 
MIOHARD, CB (1018), CALG (1910), (Des- 
patches seven times, Chevalier Legion of 
Honour , Officer Lerfon of Honour , French 
Croix de Guerre), MA, , Master-General of the 
Ordnance In India b 17 May, 1871 s of 
late Mev M KIrtvan, Rector of Glttlsham 
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rro\'incc of r\rl«, txt Lc 4 Oct 188S 

.loIntHl MHcion of If'vjpiititn, Xo\ ember 
IS04 OnJ'ilncil priest 21 Ttilj I8bj Clnp- 
Hln at Ajmer, Hector of St Anscim’p High 
School (1004-1811) Appointed Bishop 8 
Tune 1031 ton'cented 28 Oct 1031 
-Iddrcft Bl'^hop P House, Ajmer 

,1 SLIP, Br\prorD, Lircx-Coi, Sir, Kt , 
O B 1 (MlUtar%, 1017), 11. Inst C B , M 1 B E 
Cinlmnn nnd CTiltf lyneinccr, lladras Port 
Tni«t b ISOS m Ldllh Stewart r<iue 
Marlborough On B > N for 12 jears, 
retiring as Deputj Agent nnd Clilcf Engineer 
to Join Firm of Sir John \1olfe Barry and 
Brunei, Consulting Engineers, Westminster 
LB-Col It L Northern Irance 1010 to 1010 
ClLalrman nnd Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1021 Address Harbour House, 
Madras 

LEY, Artiito Herbeet, BA, C S I (1020), 
CIE (1018), CBE (1024), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India 6 7 No\ 
1870 Ldiis Wlnchcstc’- College nnd Now 
College, Oxford Entered ICS 1003. Under- 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 , 
Under-Secrctarj, Oort of India, 1909-12, 
Director General ot Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-10, Dj Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915 18 , Sccrctari, Ckjmmorce Depart- 
ment, 1010 , Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1021-23, Sccrctarj, Department of Industries, 
1023-1020 Address Delhi and Simla 


Unhcrsltj Demonstrator nnd Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford Joined I E S 
1003 ns Prof of Jlathcmntlcs, Presidency 
College, Madras Director of Public In- 
struction, Madras, 1919 Address Delhi and 
Simla 

LLOYD, Alav nUBPET, B A (Cantab ), C I E 
1 C S .Member, Central Board of llcvcnuc b 
August 30, 1883 in Violet Mary, d of the 
hto J C Orrock Cduc King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonvlllc A Calus 
College, Cambridge Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Biu-raa, 1007 , Member, Centr.il 
Board of Revenue since 1923 Address 
Delhi and Simla 

LOHAEU, The Hon Nawab Sm Asor-ud-Din 
Aiimld Kuan Bahadur, K C I L , Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
6 1800, S 1884 ItuUng Diief of Moglial 
tribe Abdicated In favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent nnd Successor In 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles nnd 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions lor two years Mem of Imr. 
Leg Council nnd fortwo vcnrsMcm of I’mijab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
tho Malcrkotla State In the Punjab for 12 
years Attached to Pol Dept In Jlcsopotamla 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
Is now Nawab Regent during the minority 
of hls grandson tho N'awab of Loham Ad- 
dress Lobaru, Punjab 


LIAQAT HAY’AT KHAN, NAWAB, K B ,0 B R . I 
nkarulmulk, AJtmadutmul, Tarlml Sardar, 
Prime lUnlstcr of Patiala Skate b Ist 
Februan 1887 m d of Mian Nlzammuddln, 
late Prfmo Minister of Ponch State £duc . 
Rawalpindi Government HIgli SchooL Address’ 
Patiala 


LINDSAY, Sm DAEOY KT (1025), CH E 
1919 Kalsar I-HInd Gold Medal (1911) 
b. Nov. 1865 Lato Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co Atidresi 26, 
Dalhousle Square, Calcutta 

LINDSAY, Haree abexander Fanshawe, 
OLE CBE, ICS, Indian Trade Commis 
sloner, London, b 11 March 1831. m 
lecn Louise Huntington Edue St !^ulo 
School, London Worcester College, Oaordj 
Arrived In India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst CoUr and Mgto , Under-Se^tory to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 , transferred to Bihar, 
1912 . Under-Secretary to Government, Rev 
Department, 1912 , Under-Secret^ t^ovt 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912 Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 , 0 B B , 1919 , Offg ^(^tary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921, Indian Trade Comi^sloner, 
from 1st February 1923, 0 LB to 1926 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orlen 
tal Club, London. 


LORT-WILLIAMS, HoN Mr Juetioe John 
ROLLESTON, K C (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta 6 14 September 1881 

m 1023, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0 c of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Edue Merchant Taylors, London University', 
Tancred student, 1922, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple , 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1023 ancl of 
Walsall 1924-28 President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety', 1911 , Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 , Stockport, December 1910 
(Co U ) M. P Rotherhlthe 1918-1922 , (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circuit, Served 
six years to Mlddlessex Imperial Yeomanry , 
Member ot the L C C (Umehouse), 1907-10 , 
Vice Chairman of Housing Committee , Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address High Court, Calcutta 

LOW, Feahois, Assistant Editor. The Times 
oj India b 19 November 1893 m Margaret 
Helen Adams, Edutz Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911 Served to War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G H Q 1019 Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920 Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920 Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922 , Asst Editor, 1927. 
Address 67-C, Warden Road, Bombay 

LOYD, Rt rev, P H tee Nasik, Bishop of 


LITTLEBAIXES, Riohard, MJU (Oxou ), 
CJLE Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1925 b 14 February 
1878, Edue BalUol ColL, Oxford and Kiel 


LYALL, Frank Feedeeiok, c 1 e , I c B 
(retd ) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj, 6 
12 June 1872 Educ^ Edinburgh Academy 
BalUol CoU , Oxford. Ent. LO S , 1891 m 
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:i \31 \l,(iiil' M,3 111 ! \V, MMIotTli Ariul 
rin' , '■lie, 1 Irx I li s '■mlnr (l''Jl) 

• *1 1 I f mill Ifi 1 ^ccni 3I11I1II i 1S76 
I ! tr Iliilill ^tnrt'il Ini'lm 4 In cotton 
In 1'- >j, iitMiilf^l faiii' from time to time 
crriN'l n rtj'tin nnrk't at ‘'•i\nmir l>% 
c'‘%l 11 Mil" tflnnlnk mil I’rr ''Inft fnctorlc' 
tlii-'c , nix') ) nrt'il rliinlni; factories at 
iLnni I' nniir nml (.iiitnl ron%i.iiIfnt jihccs for 
iinr) I Inp co‘ton In the Intirlnr, Is an 
t'Jnocati of lmpro\fd inctliotls and imcliincn 
for asrfi iilturt- and lilin^eif n ciilthntor on a 
Inrec fe-il' , cultlsatlnit alioiit 3W) acres of 
land on Imjiroted line; md cfcmnn'tmting 
Its 1) neflts to the otlier rto's of Ills place 
and ncUilmiirliooil , Is I’rcsldcnt, liiibll 
Anjiitiinn I Ixlam, tiorling for llic cduca- 
tloml, Foelnl and inntcrhl tipllft of Jfalio- 
rnedans , Is VIce-Prc-Idi.nt of Ilubll Jfunlcl- 
palltj. PuUirations Kanarese translation 
of Mr (7 1 ICentlnce’s ' Unml Tcononit In 
tlic I!oinl)a> Deccan,’’ Kanarese translation of 
“ Jlrltnln In India, Ilaac tve BencOted 7” 

'thlrrit Opposite Katl\e General lilbraiy, 
Ilubll, Dlst Dlianvar 
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f '1 ■)’’)'- a it I « lir, nx''on rnllece I’conn 
f ,7 N It. is'i-x I- Indunntl I'nrmlini, 
■' 1 ' 'I* II 3 I’armjp'e nnd nl n' of Dr 
1’ 1 I ii'ijl' e ] iuf 331i,ll ‘xeliool, 

'■ > at 1 1 'xiix' 1 1 (oil X ri''')in Tohn R 
< ’ . < .mb 1 Ic 3 ir^t In Int-rinellnte 

(•x I ' ’'in lilt I'lliolnr) nnd tlm 11 A 

I ' mil . '1 ) 3>i:l I'f I dliilairrh 1 1 lloir 

Ml it • > I 1 Im'l ns 1 , 11 % 'nm nt of India 
■x ’ I’l' r ’ IT 1 d t > Indl I In II'-” , npp dnted 
I’ Inripal, I 1 r^n n ( I'lb ■ , I'ljn , olt’ninrd 
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‘ ' 11 1 r 1 I iri I ' of Indl in 3 nl%i tRlIles, 

ml • 1 11 ' innlh ninth al j"ibUi nt liin» i sixe. 

I I '1% r I'tll 1 1 n to ril'nrv of lirromnc- 
I r iin ( r% xtnlx t)' it ’bh' d In Ih' Ttan%n( thin* 
of •! bi\nl "x ,, I l/nnd'in) .tif/rrij 

1 < , 1 1 1 1 !I X , I’oonn 4 

'I\13 \I WOIID', <7 r , B ‘^c (Ii^lln 3, 1 Kb D , 

1 3 “x . (n ’I'' 1) I'rof of ITirxioIogy. Carml- 
rti-'-l 'Ir 11"%! Cillc'C Calcutta, ITCsldcncy 
( II I alditta I'lo'i-'dT I rllmr, and 
I’ro'eta 1 ' Calnitta lnl%er=ll%, I’rc-‘''lei)t, 
Iloird of lIDor ‘^tidl'S In I’lia'lolog), 

( alnittn 3 nl\i r*lt\ /, ( alciittn l‘’tiT, rt 10011 
fmirtli 1 ' of ICc'hiili (liiinder ''rn and Rl«tcr 
if II II ilie Mnliarnnl of I ooeli-Behir 
J tie I dlnhiirkli tnl% PiiMicntiont 
'Iti'rl' 1 at In '"iinion 1 ife Ill'torv of 
'xalmon New form of ■Maogniili Tcacliers’ 
■'faunal Text llool. of ‘telcnce Addrftt 
4'. ^ctr Pari Street, Calcutta 

MMIDI HbSMN, Kiut WMnn>-ui>-D\mx\, 
A7oi>-rL-MriK, KAW(n MiKr_t Khati 
I lMfADrr, Oil It 1831 Ediie India, 
Arabia ’TmaMIed extensive!) In Arabia, 

P. riln, AfclianUtnn, Baluclil'tan, and 
Viirop' , adxited Mecca, 'Icdlna, Kaymlanl 
Addfrit Tirmlnlgaz.Lnclenow 

MAIIOM! I) GSMAK. Tnr llox; Snt.Kr , B A , 
■'ll mill r of till 1 xtnilltc Connell, ''fndras 
and \ Ice-prexldent of tlic Lxccutlvo Connell, 
1021 b IBSl m d of Sh!fa-ul ''lull, 
/anulnbndln Salilb Bnliadnr, BA dduc 
M idn* CdirbtLnn College Councillor, Cor]X)ra- 
llon of Madras, 1013 1025 Hon ITcs linpte , 
101C20, 1 cllo%\ of tlie Madras Unlacrsita, 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1021-25 ; 
Clnlnnnn of Committee on Indigenous S>8- 
tems of 'fcdlclnc, 1021-23 , Jlcmbcr. Pabllcltj 
Board, 1018 nnd 1021-22 PrcsIdcnt.Mntlilalpct 
Muslim Anjnman, Madras, President, Board 
of Msltors to tlic Goat Mahoraedan Coll 
nnd lion \ Isltor, Govemment School of Arts 
nnd Crafts 1923 25, Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922 25 Gaac eaddcnco 
before tlic Ilcforms Committees nnd the Jail 
Committee Elected Member, Madras Legis 
Council, 1021-23 , ShcriH of Madras (1924) , 
President of the Corporation of Sfndras, 
1021-25 President, Madras Children’s Aid 
bocletj,1920 28, President, Aladras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Socictj , 1925-1928, Chairman, 

H K II The Mncc of Wales’ ChUdren’s 
Hospital Pund , Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosj Kellef Association, Madras, 1925, 
President, Mahomednn Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India Khan Sahib 1920 
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BcngM, since l^'SC b I!eng^l 1800 

Edue St X•\^ic^ s Coll , Cnlcntti , Tjnhcr- 
sll\ Coll , London , I’ctcrliousc Cimbrldgc 
Pubhcoliont . I<umcrou‘( vorKs on Mnllionn 
tics And Phj sics Addrcf^ ]t^nppn^, Bengal 

MA>'DI, Lt His Hionvrss Ituv. JoGisnrr 
Sr\ B tn M)cr or, K C S I (Hou ) 6 lOtli 

I Ang 1001 in to onl\ d of H H 

Malnraja of Kapurthala Son and 
heir I^lnco Yasho<Ilnn Slnch (6 7 Dee 
1024) bduc AltcliBon College, Lahore 
A'cended the nndi In lois , nccoinnanicd b\ 
Her Ulglinc's \Bitcd “onic of the important 
countries In 1024 , again traacllcd to Lurope 
and the Near Bast In iohmars 1027, returning 
to India in October of the same acar, na‘ 

1 invested with full nillnc power- In Teh 1025 

j Address Ihc Palace, Mandl State, Punjab 

I JIAKIIvDRA DEB, ILM IfAiiAS ci-Kpiiak, 

1 2iLL C , of the Bansbcria BaJ b 20 Aug 
1874 , Edue . Hooghla College and St 
} Xaviers College , ^llcmhcr of Bengal Lcgis 
, Council , Honv Magistrate, Hooglila , Xon- 
' ofliclal Visitor, Hooghh District and Scram- 
porc, Sub-Jail , Clialrman, Jjansbcrl 
Munlclp-allta 1 lee President, AU-Indla and 
All-Bengal Llbrarj Associations , Cliainnan 
Bansabatl Co-operative Bank Ltd , Horn 
Secretary, Historical Bescarch Socictj , 
President, Bansbcria Public Llbrarj, IVorking 
Hen s Institute , Xlglit Schools , Bansbcria 
Girls’ School, late P/lltor, The Eadem Voice, 
an English Dall> , The United Bengal, an 
English VccUv, The Piimima, a Bengali 
MonthU Author of set oral historical works, 
Calcutta Addretf 21F, Bard Sankarl Lane, 
Kali Ghat 

MANIPUR, H H MtHARAJA CniniA Chakp 
S iSQH, C B E b 1885 . m March 17, 1905 
Edue Mayo College, Ajmer s 1891 State 
has area of 8,460 sq miles, and a population 
of 445,000 Sainro 11 guns Address 
Imphal, Manipur State, Assam 

MANOHAB LAB, M A (Punjab), BJL (Double 
First Class Honours) Cambridge, Phllosophv 
and Economics, Bar at-Law , Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government b 31 
Dec. 1879 Edue Punjab University, and 
St John's College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St John’s Cambridge, Brother 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, WhewcU scholar In Inter 
national Law, 1904-1905 , Principal, Bandhlr 
College, Kapurthala, 1900-1909 , Mlnto Pro 
lessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912 , practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926 Pubhcalions Articles 
on economic subjects Address Fane Road, 
Lahore 

MANSLNGH, SABDAK, BA, LL B Advocate 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diuan (1923-1925), b 1887 Edue Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
IPunjabl poetry Practlscil as Vakil for a 
period of about sixteen years , worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shlromanl Gurdwaro Pra 
handhak Committee, Lahore (1920-1929) , 
edited Khalsa Yonng Men's Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 


(1021-23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held In 1920 Hon Secretary, Khalsa High 
Scliool Ptibliealions Translated Kalidasa’s 
Mkrimorvasl from Sanskrit Into Punjabi 
poctrj and prose, has written religious tracts 
Address Lahore 

MAKSIXGHJl, see JHALA 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Htoert, Kt , er 
1015,01 L ,1910,Lltt D ,M A ,Ph D ,r S A 
Hon A R 1 B A , Commander of the Order of 
Leopold Vice-President of the Ibdla 
Society , Director-General of Arch-eology In 
India since 1902 , b Chester, 19 March 
1870 . m 1902 Florence, p d of Sir Henry 
Longhiirst, 0 V O Edue Dulwich King’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and Hon fellow) 
Craven Travelling student, Address Slnila 

MARZBAN, PiiCR07rsuAn JEiiAvom, JLA , 
C I E (1032), J P , Kalser-l-Hind Silver 
Medal Editor and Proprietor, Jnm-c-Unms/ied. 
b 0 »Mny, 1870 m Rattanbal, d of late 
Afr LUulJi N Sctlma Edue Bharda New 
High School and Elphlnstone College, Bombay 
A Journalist for over 31 vears, an author, no- 
velist, a dramatbt Member of the (Corpora- 
tion for 10 years, Chairman, Munidpal 
Standing Committee , President, Hon Pre- 
sidency Magte , editor of n dally vernacular 
for the lust 20 vears Sheriff of Bombay, 
1031 Publietions Fifteen volumes of 
notion and comic writings, 0 dramas and 
mlsccUnncous writings Address ’Mltha 
Lodge", Xepean Road, Bombay 

MASANI, RusTOii Pestosji, M,A , j p 
Kaiscr-l-Hlnd Silver Medal , Joint Secretary* 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee,’ 
b 23 Sept 1870 , m 0 Deer 1902, Manljeh P 
AVadla, Edue New H S and Elphlnstone 
Coll , Fellow, Elphlnstone College, 1897 and 
1898, Jt Proprietor and Editor of Oup Sup 
(1898) , Editor of English columns of Eaxsar-i- 
Hind (1891-1900), Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1001 02) , Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers , Tnistee 
N JL Wndia Charities , President 
Anthropological Society, Bombay, Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association 
Jt Hon Secry , Society for the Protection 
of Children In W India , also of the K R 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsl Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee , Secretary 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919 Dy Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-26) Munlcipv] Com- 
missioner , 1922 Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd , 1926-1928 Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
1929-1930 Publications English CJilld 
Protection, Folklore of AVells , The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation 
Bombay , The Conference of the Birda a 
Sufl, Uegory, Evolution of iJocal 
Self-Govt in Bombay Gujarati Edlatno 
Upayog (Use ^ Health) Gharni taiha 
nishalni Kdavnx fflome and School education) 
Tansuhh mala (Health series), and novefi 
named Abyssmim* Eobshi , Boihlu , Chandra 
Chal A ’ a {via AndhArt 

Station) 
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It I‘ il't 1 / / 1- 1'' ' Hl,li ‘"•li" >! 

MM il 1 '' \1^) 111,1) '-'i '1 I 

a 1 1 ( ,I ' ) I nlii\ (til)uir 

*- !i' ’ ir I ijiM IT < I ' TV to 

^ I) t-„li Ti 1 loi_ v- tirv II <t I’tMocK 
It'l r> 17 . ‘•'T , III tivii rri'lir-i I’tv 

1 •/! I'llii, , M r \ilrillm A 

1 I I- ni t . riv I <1 T'-l , nirpolnf' <1 
Idm tl.ato", I,)lMiir (T'l' (io\ ( riiin'nt of 
T'l'nlci I'ljT nn'l t of Tn<l< 

Ini IT ll.tnlivv IT' I'I'ii'V l'iZ~ om<litr(I' 
‘t'-nl'j' Iiivf tl it'T I,it’')'ir Olllo'" In 1‘IJ3 
Tii'l lT_o -I) .n-l )■) Kr,| frir of irido Unlont, 

I’ )mln\ ITo i'l' ni' In \iiril Mvv lOT* 
‘orntir , i'oini'iv Tlrl! o inqulrv Coinmllti't 
(IiurMt (oininltt'i) Iroin Uctolx r 1928 to 
^Vtil r'2'> XM-imlr-il Ail\i"'r to Govirii-f 
innit nnd rriUirv to Jiidinii 

Dll' ^^atloii 1511) «-Ioii, IiitornnUoiml 

J,al«jur toiifori lie , (jtn'vt, 1911 On 

d'piititlon to til' Itrllidi Mlnl-trv of lAbour 
anil tlio lilt) nmt Ion il I nlionr Onli< whilst 
On l>nvc out of Indb 19JI VnbUrnUom 
Coinplli il S' ctlon on J'>iIioiir " for f lio Indian 
Year B'xil lojo A'blrc-i troimt Vilas, 

Itandra IIlll, Bandr i 

ilEBTA, Khat BuiADur Slit Bfzo'Jji Dad a 
BnOT, Kt Addrets Nagpur 

MIHTA Sit f IilMML \ IJJTILCtTDAs, Kt , 

K C S T fl028) AI A M/ It , Clianctllor, 
Indian V omen’s Dnhersllj Brovincinl 
Scout Commltsloncr, 1/ 12 Jan 1881 


1 ) to lull'll ( handulal Kanhodlwala 
11' ■'I Anal'r h ( olli’i'n, Boniliaa , Captain, 
lllndii \1 rlntrd t/i the Itomhaa Alnnlcli al 
< TC'ratlon In VOT t halrman, SlandliiR 
( onndtli''’ 1iir2, I’rr Idrnt of tli*' Corpiira- 
Mo I lol(, 1 iTlod to th' Itomhaa I/'Clslatlac 
t onnrll ha thi toriviratlon In 19IC, eh etnl 
to th (lla Imjiroacment Tnut, 1018, 
t haltnnn of tho In llan Mi rrhants f hatnlKT, 
I'Ms 1 1 rteii to the Bonihaa I’ort Traial, 
I MO , 'Iilloavn'r an'I (halrman Boinhaa , 
IT lalnriil ( o ojentlae Bank, l,td , DIrrrtor, 
Tli< Itmiliia ‘'trim Naali.ation Co, ltd, 
Th> N< u Inilia \r uranre ( r> I.til , 'Ilio 
B ' nl la ‘-nhiirhan llcdrle Sniipla, 7,td , 
llie Him 11 B irtland t'tmnt Co, l,td . the 
B ink of Imlli I td , T it i Iron anil Steel Co , 
itid ainl oth' r Joint stork companies , 
Mlnl'tir Itonihia (loaernni'nl 1921-21 
AI nilr-r of till 1 \rrnllai Connill of the 
1 nnihaa Ooaerninent, B'21 23 iTesIdent, 
Imllan ’'lerehants ( hamlr r (1931) Adilrrn 
12 Bl li.e Bmrl Malahar Hill, Bonihaa 

M1HT\, nnAsjiniiai lIorjiASJi. L M <t S 
Knl*pr I Hind Ciold Medal (1920) Doaat ol 
•'t John ‘'llaer Medal (1017), llaj Ilatna 
'■Hair Ml dal Ikarola (1911)) Associate 
''rralni Brnlher s Ikadpe at the hamls of 
HU Majista diirhii; the tk nti nar> (klehra- 
tloiis of sJt Johns Imlmlancc Association 
111 tin d ''anlt.ara Commissioner, Baroala 
fi 4 1 1 hrnara litGI m to a cousin 

/line bir Cowasjl Jchanclr kaosarl 
/ir'hotl Madrc'sa and the Grant 
M dh il College, Bombay Joined Bar^a 
M(d beralce, 1837 , did Inoculation arork with 
Prof Haifklnc, paao evidence on the value 
of Inoculation before Isi I’lacaic Cotnralislon. 
Has popnIaMsed St John's Ambulance avork 
and Bed Cross Mork nil oaerGuJrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad Caiitral India, Central Broadn- 
rn Bnnjal), .N \\ I IToaince, Jlajputana, 
Klnndi'h and Diccnn by plalnu oacr 850 
Iiitnris limed for the Bed Cro ->3 oaer 
Us 1 2'. 001) ha enrollint: 2,950 Members, and 
finhll-h' d 19 hooks on Ambulance, Murslng 
Haul' tie, Mldwifira, lied Cross, etc 
(oiitnlmlid Its 20,000 for erection of I’arsl 
\ m bill i net Dialslon Headquarters Building, 
B'miba> IiWrru Mhlcsar, k'aasarl 

Ml HTA, I an It I aii, t of late Hal Pannalal, 
C I 1- ITIrao Allnlster of Udaipur 6 1808 
J’libhcation " Handbook of Jlcwar and 
friildo to Its Brincipil Objects of Interest" 
Addrest Hal I’annalal Slanslon, Udaipur 
Jlajputana ' 


Ml HTA, Tin Hos Mr lIorMDsji jiateokj! 
Mimber, Council of State, Merchant and 
Mllloainir U 1 April 1871 m to Gulbll d 
of lute Mr II It Umrlgiir Bdi/e at Bombay 
SttiTteil life ns assistant In Bombay Mint 
In 1868 wibseqncntly Joined CldnaMiU, Ltd 
and St irtcd business on bis own account In 
1890, bought Victoria Jlills in 1901 , Jubilee 
Mills In 1914 , Baja Qoknldas Mills in 1916 
Gackaiar Jtnis In 1929 Established Zenith 
Life Assumneo Co In 1912 and British India 
General insumneo Co , Ltd In 1919 Esta- 
blished Poona Bleotrlo Supply Co, Ltd In 
1910,Kna3ari El Co, Ltd in 1922 and 
^'a3lk Dcolall Electric Supply Co . Ltd In 
1930 , T B Pratt Bombay Ltd and m’ T 
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iULLER, Authto Coxqreve, M. a., (Cantab ) 
QBE (1924) , Brincipal, Bajkumar CtoUcge, 
Ilajkot b 24 Jan 1877 m Molly Celia 
Miller (nee Treetb) Ednc S Edward’s 
School, O'^ford and Selwyn Coll , Cambridge 
Schoolmaster 189S-190S In England, Scotland 
and South Africa , 1908-1911 Schoolmaster 
in India In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service ns Headmaster, Belgaum , Inspector, 

S D Assist to the DPI, ‘Vice-Prlnapal 
of Itajkumar College, Bajkot, Principal of 
D J Sind College, Karachi Obtained 
Commission in the Army and was dcmoblUsed 
in 1919 as Captain Organiser to Provincial 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Inspector in Sind . Principal 
Bajkumar Coll , Bajkot Publicalions Seven 
letters to Indian Schoolbovs , Monograph 
on School Management , Barnaby Budge 
(Stories retold scries) Address Bajkumar 
College, Bajkot 

MULEB, The Ho 5 Mr Euvest, Member of 
Counoil of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lopment) for India, Burma -Shell OH Storage and 
Distributing Co of India, Ltd , and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1931) b 22nd 
June 1879 Educ private school Entered firm 
of Arbuthnot Eirart A Co , London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karachi until 1914 
Joined Soots Guards September 1914 and 
proceeded to Franco Kov 1914, "War Office, 
London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to H S A 1918 DcmoblUsed 1919 
with Ag rank of Captain and returned to j 
India ns Manager of Ewart Byrie A Co 
Karachk Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta , 
transferred Bombay 1925 With Burma- 
Shell since formation 1928 , Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1928and Vice-President, 1929 Member, 
Bombay Legislative CouncU attached Simon 
Commission , President, Indian Beads and 
Transport Development Association Address 
Claremont, Malabar Hill , Bombay 

MILLEB, Sm Leslie, Kt (1914), CBB 
(1919) Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22 
h 28 June 18t)2 m Margaret Lowry, 
0 B E Educ Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin Entered ICS, 1881 Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, KllgiriHiUs . 

MLBZA AXI AKBAE. KHiH, The Hok Me Jhst- 
lOE, BA. (Bombay and Cantab ), Bar-at-Law* 
Puisne Judge, Bombay High Court, 
Educ Wilson CoUege Bombay, and 
St John's CoUege Cambridge C&Ued to 
the Bar from the Inner Temple In June 1904 
and enroUed in the Bombay High Court the 
same year Has been a Fellow of the Bombay 
Hniv since 1909 , was Principal and Professor 
of Jurisprudence in Bombay Government Law 
School, 1914-1919, Hon Consul for Persia 
1905-22, appointed Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1924 and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in 1927 and elected a member of the 
Syndicate In 1929 Vlce-ChanceUor, Bombay 
. tJnlveraity, 1930-31. Address . High Court, 
1 - Bombay 
(1 


MIBZA M ISMAIL, AiUN-HL-MxrLE, SiE, Kt 
( 1930), BA (1905), CIE (1924), QBE 
(1923), Dewan of Mysore b 1883 m Zebinda 
Begum of Shltazee family Educ. The Boyal 
Sehool at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B A , Superintendent of Police, 1005 , 
Asstt Secretary to H H. the Maharaja, 1908 , 
Huzur Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 1914, 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 
1923 , Dewan of Mysore, 1926 Invited to 
the Bound Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and In 
1931 ns a delegate of Jaipur (Bajputana) 
also Address Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore 

hlSBA, PA^D^X Haeilauai. Naih, BA , LLJB. 
(Cantab ), M LA (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple) b 16 July 1890 m bhrlmatl Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dlst Educ Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and G onv ille and 
Ciiini CoUeiP, Cambridge (1911-1925) 
Joined Kon-CcAjperatlon Movement in 1920, 

I Member of the AU-India Congress Committee , 

i Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Ondh Bar Assocl- 
tlon , Member of the Bar Conned of Chief 
Court of Oudh , Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Luoknow Publicatwns Asstt Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1020 Address 6, NeUl Eoad, Lucknow 

MISBA,Bai Bahadto PAHurr Shtah Behaei 
MA , ex-member Council of State , Dewan, 
Orcha State, Tiknmgath, C I , Member of 
the Allahabad University Court, Lucknow 
University Court, Benares Hmdu University 
Court Member, Committee of Beference, 
Allahabad University , Member, Hindustani 
Academy, C P President, All-India Kanya- 
kubja Sabha b 12 August 1873 m Miss B. 
D Bajpai, has two s , five d Educ Jubilee 
High School, Canning College, Lucknow 
Entered Executive Branch U P Civil Service 
In 1897 as Deputy Collector , was on special 
duty m 1003, 1908, 1909 and 1921-22 In coimec- 
tion with consolidation of agricultural 
holdings on the last occasion , was Deputy 
Superintendent and Offg Superintendent, 
Police (1906-09) , on deputation as 
Dewan, Chhatarpur State, G I (1910- 
14) Personal Asstt to Excise Commr , 
U P (1917-2U), Dy Commr , Gonda (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte, and CoUr of Bulandsbabr Jt 
Beglstrar of Co-operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Beglstrar, Ang 1924 to December (1926) 
Eetlred as permanent Deputy ciommissloner 
Unoo, UP (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha' 
State in January 1929 Publicalxons several 
standard works In Hindi Including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B 
A & M A , Examinations) and the Hindi Kava 
Batna (text-hook in the Degree of Honours 
Examination) Address Golaganj, Lucknow. 


OIE (2nd June 1923) V D Indian Civil 
Service 6 31 March 1879 m Elizabeth 

Duncan Warton Educ George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined ICS 
Oct 1903 Divisional and Sessions Judge Is 
Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretarv 
and Legal Bemembrancer to Government oi 
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I’roMtKT'* (trom Tin 10^0) , Artlnc: Go\cmor 
of tl\>' Lnit'\l Pro\lncc3 (Junc-Au?u't 1 'tjS) 
t> 1?*'^ !') (lnuMcr of Xi^-ib Bafndiir 1 
M \l\3u'; lilnn hiuc Tf \ 0 ! 

Coilf-cr \ll;irh Pii’''\fat{nn^ CXiuncIl 
ffuvrh''' , I’n 'Vlcntl-vl \ildn'", All-lndl-v I 
M” 'i m luijpiit Confi renco Arfdrr't 
0-iko\cr • Aninl Tnl nnd Cliliitarl 
(Bill ind^lnlir ) j 

XtOU\MMVn \JMAL KHW 

Mtmii ri-McLK, \ND IH7tK-UL-MciJC, rhy- j 
s^icnn nnd Bounder of the Avurvcdlc nnd I 
Bnanl TUdd CoIIcp", Delhi b 1SC5 Lducated I 
'll home Addrers Sharif Tirrinzll, Delhi 

EJAZ RASUL KUAA*. Raja, ' 
CSl (1924), raluhdnr of Jaliangirabad I 
b ZS Jnn" lbS4 /due tol\in Talukdars [ 
Sdiool 1 ucknow BIi^l non-official Chairman 
of the Pi-tnrt Itoard, Bara Bank! Besides 
numerous othc* cluantahle contributions, 
the foUoiring arc the chief — Rs l,ff5,000 
to tlic Pnnee of Vial s’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
R< SO.OTO to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
plcal Institute, Caivnixua, and Ps 1,00,000 
to the Lucsnow Ltihir^ltj McraB r of the 
Red Cross Sod' t\ Conlnbuted Bs 10,000 
to Lada Readinc Clilld W elfarc 1 und and 
Rs 5,000 to \ilcarh Onlvcrsltv for Marls 
Scliolar=hIp, \ lee I’re=ldtnt of the British 
Indian \s«ocLatlon and 'tcnibcr of the United 
Sera lee, Oub nono-ara Magutmte and 
nonorarvMna‘lf, Oialrraan, Board Jddr«j 
Dl-I Bara Bank! , Jahanglrabad Palace, 
Lucknow 

IIOHAIDLID YlKin, Manvi Sir, Kt , ' 
lAavacr b 27 luu la"'' nt Wahid.a 
Begun, Ixlitor Telirib' NBavan, Rahorc 
(d in 1917)) (/■ bfc M A O Collect, Aligarh, , 
1 irat non-ofliclal ClLalrtinn, 'lunklapl Ikiard, 1 
Moradabad, S'-nlor I io ntalrnuan. District 1 
Board, Tru'-tce MAO tolli.c, ''lembcr, 
Courtof Muslim Cniai r-lta, Aligarh , Prcsidctl 
oacr All-India Jlu^llm Leauuc S' -‘^ion 1927, 
Memlxir, I/!gl= A^'scmlda , Deputa Prc'ldent, 
Legislatlac A‘=emhlv , Prv-ldcnt, Legfsiatlac 
Asscrabla 1930 , Hon Secrctara , All-India, 
Muslim League Address Mohallah Moglrnl- 
pur, Moradabad 

MOnA>DlAD ZAFRLLLA KH^A', BA 
(Punjab) , LL B Hons (London) , Barrlstcr- 
at-Laav, Lincoln's Inn, Adaocate b 0 Feb 
1893 m Badmnnlssa Begum, eldest d of 
Shamshad All Klian, ICS, Collector, Bihar 
and Orissa Educ Government College, 
Lahore and King s College, London Prac 
Used at Slalkotc (Punjab) 1914-10, after 
1910 In I,3horc High Court , Lecturer, Unlv 
Laav College, Lahore, 1919 24 , Member, 
Pnnja b Lc^s Council, 1920-1930 , rotumed 
unopposed 1930 , Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 Publica- 
tions Edited Indian Cases 1910 onarards , 
also Criminal Law Journal of India for the 
same period , Editor of Fifteen Years’ Digest 
of Civil, Revenue and Criminal cases Address 
Turner Road, Lahore, Punjab 
MOHA3DLED YAMIX KHAX The Doa 
Mr , B A , C I E , (1931), M. L A , of the 
Allahabad Umvorslta QOii), Bar- -at- Law , 
Alember, Council of State (1924), Senior 
Vice-Chairtnan, Municipal Board, Meerut b 
June 1888 m to a cousin Ediv at Meerut 


Collecc, M A 0 College, Aligarh aud England . 
rractBIng as Barrister In Meerut, since Dec 
1914 Acted as Secrctara of U P War 
1 und for tlecnit District , S^crctarv, Y "M C A 
1 nnds, Secrctara, Dlst M'ar Iz-aguc Mas 
elected a memlwr of the Slunlctpal Board, 
Meerut, In 1910 and t icc-Clialrman a 
\car later. Elected Member, Legislative 
A^'cmbh, 1920, Member of the LeglslatUo 
As«crah!\ , 1020 1923 Xomlnatcd a member 
of ly'g \‘-'cmbh to represent U P in 1927 
Llected flialrman, Municipal Board, June 
1928 Llcclc<l Jlcmbcr, I>g As^embh 
from Acra Dhdslon 1930 Address Junnut 
Xl'hin, Trccnit 

MOLOXEY, WiLUAii Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited b 3Iay 28, 
1885 m Katharine, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G C M G , G C V O , Educ ' 
Redcmptorlst College, Limerick Renters' 
Correspondent in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Park., Am'^terdam, Copenhagen and Berlin 
Addrrss Reuters Limited, Bombaj. 

MOXTMOREXCY, Srr GEomtEr de (See De 
Montmorenca, Sir Geofirej ) 

UOOKERJEE, Sui Xaeatan, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara , b April 1859 Member, Bengal 
Legislative Connell, since 1918, m 1878, one* 
hiuc Uttarpara School, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Socletv, a life Member 
of St John Ambulance Association , Member 
of the Prosinclal Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918, a Member of the Xa- 
tlonal Liberal L^gue, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association , elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919 Address Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta 

MOOKERJEE SlE RaJEVDRa Xath. 
KCIE, KCVO (1922), SLI M.E ( Hon 
Life), M I E (Ind ), D Sc (Eng ), F A S B , 
Cnil Lngr , b 1951 Educ London 
Mls'lonan Institution at Bhowanipur 
Prcsldcncj College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta , Senior Partner In Martin A Co 
and Bum A Co , Calcutta, Member of Indian’ 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918, Member 
ol Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 , 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee’ 
1922 , Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922, Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee , Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1920, President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta, a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ , Member of Courtof Visitors 
Ind Inst Science , Sheriff of Calcutta, I9ii 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering CkiUege Er-Presldent 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922. President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924 Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, I»tl-1923 Address 7 
treot, Oalaotta. 
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jm— itt- tl of Ibio \l>lil UiliMii Klian of 
Klrltl 1)1 • ‘"'nniij-or. /ifno Moll imja f 
C oll , Jnlptir ntiil M A O (/ill , Allcarh 
Mn‘ Tofl n MMiilurof tin ( ouncll of Stole, 
Jolfiir I'l^d "4 , Mi-liiil 1 uroiie In 1124 
;‘u'firn(ion» Sodo 1 \Sntnn 'lannccd Xrtdlr , 
SivaroJjn Home Hide AdJreit rahnsu House, | 
Allcarli 

MSII’.Mi'iKTr Wrniss, mi lt-Col , C D H 
(I'ljr,), MAO (lliid), (1 H I, (1918), Omccr 
of lh< Crown of Roumonla HJO , Commander 
of (he Crown of Ihlclnin 1020, t> 12tU June 
1470 I (hir Ifolh oliiiri (olhci and (he 
KMC Sindluirsl Mas In tin Ih dfordfihiro 
nod Hi rlford-hlre Hcdlintnt nnd irdh 
liidhlano Sikhs (1 \ 1 MJrrar C/o llic 
Aeiid, Iinfuirlol I! ink of India, Simla 

MUK'A^•I)1 T,AT/, 1! A (Oxon 1, Bar nt-J,n-w 
ex M L C , Hx-Ha Pn sldcnt, U V LorIb 
C onnell li 14th Oct 18U0 m JK« JHss 
B oll (1915) rduc nt Schools Paurl and 
Almora, In coUgrcb at Allaliahod, Benares, 
Calcutta, and Christ Cliurcli, Oxford, nist 
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Hnni- 1917 (olid to Bor, Orvxs Inn, 
loi-i r 'urni'd (o India, 1919, enrolled 
.\ih » o*'- \IIoInhid HIcli Court, 1919, 
r'ii ’r 1 (11 1 ) 1 ' T/'-Blathe Connell for 
(lOtliivi! 1921 ond 192C W rllco to Hindi 
on 1 I n-Ildi i>-rloille.ols ond Is nn exponent 
an 1 rrl le of Indian Vrt liWrerr I/insilownc, 
I'l t Oorhivol II V 

MliKlltn \ ''ITIA ArtTt, BA (Oxon), 
1 rllnw Ilf dll' Bo\al S'atlsllral Snrleto, 
I/'O Ion ( I nsno Coinmliislnnrr, Baroda 
‘'‘ato for (ho 'I rond (Imn, since June 1910 
I' <1 lih 1417 m Sm \ninn Dot I, 
M \ v'f B -haroa, nlero of Hahlndrannth 
1 Ok '(c, I ho I’o-t Oil'' jf one rf Edite 
Xaoii-r ‘ nnd I'fi 'Idenrj ColIcC'', Colcutia, 
nnd 1 xot* r ( oU Oxford 1 ntcnol Baroda 
rolno 191 J Conducted the Onsiis of 
Boro-la •'•ate injt biiha In tlirco districts, 
1022 192s (lilcf pi Cretan to Gooernment, 
lo_i He\iniie Commissioner, 1029 10 , 
rr 1 nnlfod the ( < ntnl pej-ntnrlat after the 
moili I fif Brlllfh India, 1919 20 , was larpch 
Iiislmnii ntal In the ri orpanlsatlnn of the local 
1>- otils no tnemlicrof the Baroda Dnl\irflt> 
( otnml'slon woo inalnlv rcsponslldo for 
drofilnt; Its Uepijrt, 1920 27 Pubheatwnr 
( onstltntlonal Itefonns In Baroda, 
C nsns lte|iort of 1921 , and other ollliial 
jiuldlntluns AJdrrrr Hnce Courfc Hoad, 
Itorisla 

Ml Ki lui, MtiiivTiiv N(th, TncHos air, 
JrsTicr, MA (Cal), BL, I’uLsno Judge, 
Hish Court, Calcutta since 1921 6 23 Oct 
]s74 n sm Surcswarl Dchl, eldest <f 
of sir Oooroo Dass Banerjee I'diie Albert 
< olIcKlate school nnd College, I’rcsidcncy 
Colic e, Calcutta nnd HIpon College law 
(li'cs Vakil, Calcutta High Ckmrt, from 
Dec 1S93 to Dee 1023 Address 8-1, 
Harsl Stact, Calcutta 

UUKIiniunr, Baup JoaniDiiA Nath, Jl A , 
B I, , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, 
6 21rd Juno 1801 in rf of late Babu Harl' 
nath Cliattcrjcc, of the Provincial Bxccutlvc 
Sen lee Edue Presidency College nnd 
Hindu Scliool, nnd Government Pnthashnla, 
C-alcutta Practised ns pleader at Pumca, 
1680-1003, was Municipal Coromigsloner, 
Vice-Chairman, Pumca Munlclpallt> , nnd 
Chnlminn altogcUicr for about 18 years , 
Alcmbcr of Bengal Legislative Council (1005- 
1007), practised Calcutta High Court from 
ions , Prof of Hindu lawln the Ckilcuttn Law 
College from 1000-1010 , Chairman of Profes- 
sor*, Criminal Law In that Coll , 1018-10, 
Member, LcgDlatho Assembly, 1021-23 
J'lMicahons (l) The LcglslatUo Assembly 
nnd Us work (brochure), (2) Dilettantism In 
Sochi Jycglslntlon , (3) An address on Hindu 
muplc dell\ cred nt '* Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dee 1920 Address 18, Prnn Klssen 
Mookerjeo Hoad, Tallsh, Calcutta 

AIUlCHLHJLlj, Tiie Hok Siujxjt Loke- 
hATii, Zamlndar, having properties extending 
over many districts, an Executive of Uttar- 
para Jlunlcipallty , Member of Council of 
State h April 1900 m Srirantl Sallabala 
Devi, d of Hal Bahadur Eamsadan Chatter- 
Jee, Ketired Mgtc of Bankura Educ Uttar- 
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Council, 1909 , Mem ol Provincial Advlsorv 
Committee, 1910, Member, Bombay Medical 
Cranoil, 1913 , Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation lor 15 years Address Port, 
Bomba V 

NAESnsGABH, His Hjqhness Sri Huzdi 
Raja Vikraii Sikgh Sahib Bahadur, 6 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar 
or Ponivnr branch of Agnlkul Rajputs m 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s 1924 Edttc Dalv College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere State Is 
734 sq miles In extent and has population 
1,13,873 salute of 11 guns Address i 
Rarshigarh, C I 

XASIR, Bishop of (Rt Rev Philip HE^■EY 
Lorn, M A ), fc Julv 8, 1884 Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos) On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St Marv of Eton, Hackney 
Mick Vice-Principal of Cuddcsdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S P G Missloner Assistant Jlisslonary at j 
Mirl 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, SPG Missloner at 
Ahmedna^r 1917-1925 Consecrated Asst * 
Bishop of Bombav with special charge of ' 
Amednagarand Aura ogabad 1925 Appointed I 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Kaslk, 1929 
Address KasDr. 

KATARAJAK, KamaK3HI,B a (Madias Uni 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay , 6 24th Sept 1868 
Eauc 8t Peter’s H S , Tanjore , Pres Coll , 
Madres , Govt. Coll , Kumbakonam , and Law 
Coll., Madras, Headmaster, Aryan H S , 
Tripllcane, Madras, Asst Editor, the Sfindu, 
Madras , Pres , Madras Prov Soc Confee , 
Kumool, 1911, and Pres , Bombay Prov Soc 
Confee , Bljapur, 1918 President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference. 1921 
and President, Kational Soda! Conference 
iUimedabad, 1921, General Secretary, Indian 
Kationai Social Conference, 1923-24 Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian Katlonal Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927 Publications Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences , Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911 A 
Reply to Miss l^therine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India " (G A Katesan <t Co , Madras) 
Address The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and " ^makshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay 

RATESAN, TheHos MP G a, head of G A 
•i(ate!,an A Co , and Editor, The Indian 
Recietc, afember Council 01 State t> 25th 
August 1873 Edue High School, Kum- 
bakouam , St Joseph’s School, Tnchinopolv 
H H School, TiipUcane , Presidency College, 
Madras University, B A (1897) Fellow of the 
Unlv and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Has 
taken a leading part In Congress work J olned 
Moderate Conference, 1919 Sec, Madras 
Liberal League Joint Secretarv, Kational 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922 , visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentarj Delega- 
tion In 1928 Publt'-alions chleflv patriotic j 
literature and speeches, etc., of public men, ' 

” IVhat India IVants,” ‘‘ Autonomv withm } 
the Empire " Atfdrc-s George Town, Madras ( 


NATHUBHAI, Tribhotandas Makgaidas 
J P , Hon Mag and Fellow of Unlv , Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912 ft 28 Oct 1856 Educ 
3t Xavier's Coll , Bombay Was for 20 
years an elected Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corpn , has been Hon Mag since estabUsh- 
ment of Courts of Bench hlagistrates 
in Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamlngton Road, Bombay 

NAWAB SALAR JHNG BAHADUR, 6 13 

June 1889 Educ at Nizam College ; 
Prime JHnister of Hyderabad, 1912-14 
Address Hyderabad, Deccan 

NAWANAGAR, H H MAHARAJA JAM Shri 
Ranjitsinhji, GCSl, GBB, KCSJ, 
Hon Lt .-Colonel In army , ft Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872 , Educ Bajkumar Coll , 
Rajkot, Trinity Coll, Cambridge First 
ap^arance for Sussex C C C , 1895 , head 
of Sussex averages same jear, head of Sussex 
average^, 1895-1902 , champion batsman for 
all England In 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 69 91 , went with 
Stoddart's All England XI to Au^ralla, 
1897-98 , served European IVar, 1914-16, 
represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also 3rd Meeting 
In 1922, also 4tb Meeting In 1923 Address 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar 

NAZLMUDDIN, THE HOK Khwaja, 3LA, 
(Cantab ), C I E , 1927, Minister for Education 
Government of Bengal b July 1894 m 
Shaher Banco d of U M Ashraf Educ 
at Aligarh, JIJi 0 College, and Trinity 
Hall, (Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Muncl- 
pallty, from 1922 to 1929 , Jlember, Exe- 
cutive Council, Dacca Hnlverslty, 1924 to 
1929 , Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1923 Address Pari Bagh, Ramna, 
Dacca 

NEEDHAM, Majoe-Gexeead Hexet, C.M.G 
DSC, Ofiicer Commanding Bombay Dis- 
trict, b 1676 m 1002, Violet, d of late 
Captain H Andrews, 8th Hussars, and Mrs 
Yates Browne Educ pnvatelv Joined 
Gloucester Rpgiment, 1900 , P S C 1908-9 
Staff, England, 1910-14 , France, Egypt’ 
Salonika, Russia since 1914(Legion of Honour) 
St Vladimir, U S Distinguished Service 
Medal, G M.G , DSC, commanded 4th 
■Worcestershire, 1922-23 , Colonel, 1919 
MDitan Attache, Brussels, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 , yiflitary Attache, Pans, 1927-3L 
Officer Commanding, Bombav District, 1031 
Address Assaye Building, Colaba, Bombay 

\EEDHAM, Beevet-Coloxel Richard 
Aethce, BBc , M D , D P H , F R CH. 
(Edinburgh), DEO (1910), CIE (1919), 
b 1877. Inspector of Medical Education In 
India on b“half of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom, on special duty 
Bailwav Board Address Simla and Lahore * 

NEHALCHAND, 3Icxtazd;kha5, Bihadce 
MIA. (AUaliabad) , LLB, Abkarl 3Prnb^ ' 
Indo-e Cabinet Educ ’ 3Ial' Central Con»"o’ 
Allahabad 'U ork^oi as Prof»s:cr Tutor to” a 
Eajpntana Pnnee, Private Scd^tarv to th** 
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Entered Madras Cl\il Ser\lce, 1S69 , Member. 
Board of RCTenue, JIadras, 1899, Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-0'2 , repotted on cstabllstimont of Actlcul- 
tnral Banks in India, 1895 , Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , retired, 1904 , Hon DIrec 
tor of Fisheries 1905-1918 PubheaUotis 
District Manual of Coimbatore , Land and 
Agrlcultuml Banks for India , Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Kote on Agriculture in Japan 
Address Surrenden, Coonoor, HUgirls. 

KIHALSIHGH, Bev Casos Solohok, B,A , 
Evangelistic Missionary Charvhan Rajput of 
Mainpurl and Jagirdar by birth b 15 Feb 1852 
m 1870 d of Subahdar Sundnr Singh, a Tllol 
Chandl Bais of !ltolsivata, three s three d 
Edue Covt H S , Lakhlmpur , Canning 
Coll , Luckuorr , ordained, 1891 , Hon Canon 
In All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1908 
PuHicaUnns An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh , Tmnsla 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Skkhun, 1871-75 , Khulasat-ul 
Isaiah (in two parts) , Rlsala-e Saf Gol or 
Plain Speaking , Verses on Temperance in ' 
Urdu , Munajat A sl , Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward Vll and George V in Urdu 
Addrm 2 Pioneer Road Allahabad 

LTFOGI, Machiraja Bhowntsha>,'ker, MA, 
LL M , Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Ragpur b 30th August 1880 m Dr Indlrabai 
Rivogi, M B B S (Bom ) Educ at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 , President I 
Municipal Committee Nagpur, 1925-1928_ , 
Member, Umversitv Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 , I 
President, Umv Union, 1928-29 , Cliairman 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co Social and Political Reforms activities 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur, C P 

NORBURT, H Carter, J P , M Inst T 
F I R A , Chief Accounts Officer, G I P , 
Railwav, Bombav 6 18 Oct 1883 m 
Miss Rickwood Educ at Leeds Great 
Northern RaUwav (England) Great Indian ! 
Penmsuln Railwaj, and Indian Eailnaj 
Accounts Office Address Victoria Terminus, 1 
Bombay | 

KORMand, AIiEXandee Robert, M A , B Sc , 
PhH) , Prof of Chemistry, Milson Coll , 
Bombav b Edinburgh, 4 March 18S0 m | 
1909 Margaret Elizabeth Murray Educ , 
Royal H S and Unlv , Edinburgh Address ' 
Wilson College, Bombay 

NORMAND, Charles, William Bltth, M2A , ; 
D Sc , Director-General of Observatones ' 
6 10th September 1889 m Alison 3Ic- , 
Lennan Educ Royal High School and ^ 
Edinburgh Umversitv Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927 , I A R O , with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 , 
mentioned In despatches, 1917 Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927 Publications 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals Address Meteorological Office, I 
Poona 

hORRis, Roland Victor, D Sc. (London), 
M Sc, (Manchester), FIG, Professor of 
Bloch etoistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 6 24 October 16S7 m Dorothv, 


only d of Robert and Mvrlam Harrop, 
Manchester Educ Ripon Grammar School 
and Unlv of Manchester Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ of Manchester, 1909, Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 , Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 , Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Mnktesar, UP, 
1914 , war service, Captain TARO attached 
I03rd Jlahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 , In- 
dian Agricultural Sendee Agricultural Chemist 
to Got t of Madras, 1918-24 , appointed Prof 
of Biocliemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924 , Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress PiMicalxons Numerons 
scientific papers in various technical journals 
Address The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 


.\OVCE, Frank, Sir, Kt (1929), LCS. CSI 
(1924), C B E , 1919 Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council (Industries A Labour) 1931 
b 4 June 1878 Educ Salisbury Seh. and 
St Catharine’s Coll , Cambridge m 
Enid, d of W M Elrkiis of Liver- 
pool Entered ICS, 1902 Served in 
Madras Under-Sec to GQ\t of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept , 1912 16 , 
Secrekiry, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 , 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 , Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 , Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 , Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 , 
Secy to the Govt of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24 , President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25 President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926 Attached Officer and Asst Comnds- 
sloner, Rojal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927 , Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929 Publications England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902) Address Gorton 
Castle, Simla 

NLNAA, WiluaM B a , T C D (1902), 3LB. 
B Cb , T CJ) (1905), MD (1906), Kaiser-i- 
Hind Estd Medal Jan 1932 Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust 
b 26 Jan 18S0 m Jeanne Honorlne Thibanlt 
de Chanvalon, Paris Educ^ Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare, University of Dublin, Tri- 
nity College Certifjmg Surgeon, Bombay, 
1914 , Coroner of Bombav, 1915-1919 , Police 
surgeon of Bombav Prof of Medical Juris- 
nrudence. Grant Medical College Bombav. 
Publications Lectures in Medical Jurispru- 
dence, The Mental Factor in Disease 
Address Dougall House, Colaba, Bombay 

O ATEN, Edward Fapj,et. M L C , MA , LL B , 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal b 24 
Feb 1884 m Dorothy AUeen Fegan, 
2nd d of late E G Ellis Educ Skinner’s 
School. Tunbridge Wells, Tonbndge School, 
Sldnej Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar) 
On staff Llandoven CoU , 1903-9 , I E S as 
Prof of History, Presldencj CoU , Calcutta, 
1909-10, Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 

1916 , thence to 1919 In IA.R' 0 attached 
11th K E 0 Lanccra In N W Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Wazinstan campaign, 

1917 , Lt , 1917 , -Ag Captain, 1919 , Offg 
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Member, Indian Sandlmrst Committee, 1924 , 
President, Prohibition League 1920, President, 
All-India States Subjects Confce , 1927 , 
Member, Indian Hound Table Conference,1930 
President, Madras Co operathe Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1930 Publications Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity Address EUore, 
3radra8 Presidency 

BAMASIVAMI AIYAB, Sm ChetpAT P , 
KOIE (1925), BA, BL, CIB 
(1923) b 12 Nov 1879 , m Sltalakshmi, 
rf of C V Sundram Shastri and Sister 
of Justice Eumaraswaml Sastrl Editc 
■Weslej College, Presldencj College and Law 
College, JLadras English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923 For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee , Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University, Trustee of various 
educational Institutions Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 , connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918, Gave evidence before Joint 
f^rllamentary Committee on IMorms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees Member of Committee to draft 
Eegulatlonsfor Madras under the Beform Act 
Bepresented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi Eetnmed to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madra8^ 1920 Advocate-General, 
1920-1923 Member, Executive Council, 1923 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Unlver-i 
sity of Madras, 1024 , Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geney a as a substitute delegate 
In 1926 and as delegate In 1927 Resumed | 
practice at the Bar, March 1928 Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 , deh- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mvsore University, July 1928 
Appeared In the Patiala Enquirj for H H the 
JIanaraja of Patiala along -Rdth Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapm , Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore-Trichlnopoly 
Constituency, 1929 Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency , 1930 , 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1980 Law Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1931 Piibh- 
cations Various pamphlets and articles on 
Financial and Literary^ topics Address 
The Grove Cathedral, Madras, and DcLlsle, 
Ootacamund 

R AMES AM, The Hon- Mb Jusxioe Vepa, 
BA. , BE , Judge, High Court, Madras b 
27 July 1875 m Lakshmlnarasamma Educ 
Hindu Coll , Vliagapatam , Presidency CoU , 
Madras, and Law Coll,, Madras Practised 
as Hi^ Court VakU at Vliagapatam from 
1896 to 1900, at Madras 1900-1920 , Govt 
Pleader, 1916-20, appomted Judge, 1920 
Address . Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras 

RAMPAL, Raja, tee Kutiehe 

R-AMPUr, His Highness Alijah fa joanp -i- 

DOPIzrE-I-DAtrLAT-l-lNGLISHIA, MCKHXIS- 

vp-Dauiah, NAsm-rp-MniK, amb-ui,- 


Ujiba, Nawab Sated Mohajuiad Raza Axi 
Khan Bahaduk, Mhstaid Jung b I7th 
Nov 1906 Succeeded 20th June 1930 State 
has area of 892 54 square miles and popula- 
tion 464,919 Permanent Salute 15 Guns 
Address Rampur State, U P 

RANGACHARIAR, Dewan Bahadhb Tied VEN- 
KATA, BA. , B L , C I.E (1925), M" L A since 
1920 Vakil, High Court, Madras b 1865 m 
Ponnammal, d of S. Rajagopala AJyengar of 
Srirangam Educ SPG College, Trl- 
chlnopoly , Law College, Madras School- 
master for 3 years , enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 , Professor, Law 
CoU , 1898-1900, Member, Madras Corpn , since 
1908 , Member, Madras Legis Council, 1916- 
1919 , Member, Indian Bar Commitjee , Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee , Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy President, Leg Assembly, 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office, 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921,’ 
Membei; Frontier Committee , Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board Represented India 
at the opening by H R H the Duke of Tork 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Conimlttee, 1928 Vice Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council Publications A book 
on Village Panchayats Address Rltberdon 
House, Vepery, Madras 

RANGANATHA.M, ABCOT, BA, B L , Minister 
for Development, Madras b 29 June 1879 
Educ Christian and Law Colleges, Madras 
Entered Government Service in 1901, resigned 
Deputy CoUectorshlp in 1915 , entered Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923 and 1926 Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation In 1924 3DnIster for Develop- 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1928, 
Hon Secretary, Young Men’s Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1916 , Hon Organising 
Secretary' and Treasurer, Eeconstructlon 
League 1928 Publications Editor, “ Praja- 
bandhu,” a Teluro Magazine deyoted to the 
edacatloD of thd Electorate , Author of 
"Indian VlUage — as it is ’’ Address Shantl- 
Kunj, Adyar, Madras, S 

RANGASWAMI IYENGAR, A , B A (1897) 

B L (1901), Editor, The Hindu, Madras b 
1877 Educ Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency CoU , JIadras Clerk In the Chief 
Secretariat , practised as a pleader in Tanjore 
joined The Hindu, then bought and took up 
the editorship of The Swadesamitran, and from 
1928 has been Editor of The Hindu Elected 
to the second and third Legis Assembly 
Secretary, All India Syyaraj Partv, 1925-27. 
General Secretary of the Congress, 1926-27' 
Publications The Indian Constitution 
Address, 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore 
Madras ’ 

RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR, K V, Land- 
holder b 1886 Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920 
elected by the Zamlndars of Madras Presi- 
dency, Member, CouncU of State, IQ^O ”5 
elected representatiye of the LegisTairve’ 
Assembly from 1920 and again bv the 'Madras 



